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PREFACE. 


Whatever  the  work  may  be  which  a  man  undertakes 
to  do,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  do  it  as  completely 
as  he  can ;  and  this  is  my  reason  for  having  endeavoured, 
amid  employments  that  seemed  scarcely  compatible  with 
such  additional  labour,  to  render  this  book  more  worthy 
of  the  favour  with  which  the  First  Edition  was  received. 

With  this  remark  these  volumes  should  have  been 
dismissed,  to  find  what  acceptance  and  appreciation  the 
new  facts  and  illustrations  they  contain  may  justly  win  for 
them,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  an  attack  made  upon  the 
writer  by  the  author  of  a  former  life  of  Goldsmith,  on 
grounds  as  unjustifiable  and  in  terms  as  insolent  as  may 
be  found  in  even  the  history  of  literature.* 

Briefly,  Mr.  Prior's  charge  against  me  was  this.  That 
I  had  taken  all  the  facts  relating  to  Goldsmith  contained 
in  the  present  biography  fi-om  the  book  written  by  himself; 
that  the  whole  of  the  original  matter  connected  with  the 
poet  supplied  in  my  work  might  have  been  comprised  in 
two  pages  ;  and  that  the  additional  seven  hundred  pages, 

*  The  letters  in  which  this  chaige  was  brought  and  answered,  are  printed  in  the 
Athmceum  of  the  10th  June  1848,  and  in  the  LUerary  OautU  of  the  29th  Jnly, 
1848. 
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in  SO  far  as  they  related  circumstances  in  Goldsmith's  life, 
and  were  not  mere  criticism,  or  reflection,  or  anecdotes  of 
other  persons,  or  illustrations  of  the  time,  were  a  wholesale 
abstraction  from  the  Life  by  Mr.  Prior.  My  answer  (to 
describe  it  as  briefly)  was,  that  the  charge  so  brought 
against  me  was  in  all  its  particulars  unfounded  and  false ; 
that  I  had  mentioned  Mr.  Prior's  name  in  connection  with 
everything  of  which  he  could  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as 
the  discoverer ;  that  so  far  from  my  book  being  slavishly 
copied  from  his,  I  had  largely  suppUed  his  deficiencies,  and 
silently  corrected  his  errors ;  and  that,  in  availing  myself 
with  scrupulous  acknowledgment  of  the  facts  first  put  forth 
by  him,  as  well  as  of  the  far  more  important  facts  related 
in  other  books  without  which  he  never  could  have  vmtten 
his,  I  had  contributed  to  them  many  new  anecdotes  and 
some  original  letters,  had  subjected  them  to  an 
entirely  new  examination  and  arrangement,  and  had 
done  my  best  to  transform  an  indiscriminate  and  dead 
collection  of  details  about  a  man,  into  a  living  picture  of 
the  man  himself  surrounded  by  the  life  of  his  time. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  accusation  which  thus 
unexpectedly  placed  me  on  my  defence,  impUed  neither 
more  nor  less  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  made  it,  than 
a  claim  to  absolute  property  in  certain  facts.  It  was  not 
pretended  that  my  book  contained  a  line  of  Mr.  Prior's 
writing.  Not  even  the  monomania  which  suggested  so 
extraordinary  a  charge  could  extend  it  into  an  imputation 
that  a  single  word  of  original  comment  or  criticism,  Uterary 
or  personal,  had  been  appropriated  by  me ;  or  that  I  had 
adopted  a  thought,  an  expression,  a  view  of  character,  a  con- 
struction of  any  particular  circumstances,  or  a  decision  on 
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any  doubtful  point,  which  Mr.  Prior  had  before  suggested  or 
made.  The  specific  and  sole  ofience  was  the  use  in  my 
narrative  of  matter  which  a  previous  biographer  had  used, 
which  he  assumed  to  have  discovered,  and  the  repetition 
of  which  he  would  prohibit  to  all  who  came  after  him. 
The  question  broadly  raised  was,  whether  any  man  who 
may  have  published  a  biography,  contributing  to  it  certain 
facts  as  the  result  of  his  own  research,  can  from  that 
instant  lay  claim  to  the  entire  beneficial  interest  in  those 
facts,  nay,  can  appropriate  to  himself  the  subject  of  the 
biography,  and  warn  off  every  other  person  as  a  trespasser 
from  the  ground  so  seized. 

Now,  upon  the  reason  or  common  sense  of  such  a 
proposition,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  waste  a  word. 
Taking  for  granted  the  claim  of  discovery  to  the  full 
extent  asserted,  the  claim  to  any  exclusive  use  of  such 
discovery  is  sheer  folly.  No  man  can  hold  a  patent  in 
biography  or  in  history  except  by  a  mastery  of  execution 
onapproached  by  competitors.  He  only  may  hope  to 
have  possessed  himself  of  a  subject,  who  has  exhausted 
it ;  or  to  have  established  his  originality  in  deaUng  with 
facts,  who  has  so  happily  disposed  and  applied  them  as 
to  preclude  the  chances  of  more  successful  treatment  by 
any  subsequent  writer.  But  between  me  and  my  accuser 
in  this  particular  case  a  reaUy  practical  question  was 
raised  under  cover  of  the  extravagant  and  impossible 
one.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Prior's  pretensions  as  a 
discoverer  in  connection  with  Goldsmith  came  in  issue ; 
and  the  answer  could  only  be,  that  these  had  been 
enormously  exaggerated.  It  became  necessary  to  point 
out  that  to  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  matter  assumed  to 
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have  been  first  set  forth  by  him,  his  title  as  its  discoverer 
could  as  little  be  proved,  as  his  right  to  any  exclusive 
property  or  ownership  in  it.  I  found  myself  obliged  to 
assert,  that  the  most  important  particulars  of  Goldsmith's 
life,  except  as  to  bibhography,  where  the  books  them- 
selves furnished  easy  hints  for  the  supply  of  every  defect, 
had  been  published  long  before  by  Cooke,  Glover,  Percy, 
Davies,  Hawkins,  Boswell,  and  their  contemporaries  or 
commentators ;  and  that  were  each  fact  again  expressly 
assigned  to  its  original  authority,  what  Mr.  Prior  might 
claim  for  his  would  be  found  ridiculously  small  compared 
with  the  bulk  of  his  volumes. 

In  support  of  that  assertion  I  now  place  before  the 
pubUc  the  present  book.  Not  only  are  very  numerous 
corrections  to  every  former  publication  on  the  subject  here 
made,  and  a  great  many  new  facts  brought  forward,  but 
each  fact,  whether  new  or  old,  is  given  from  its  first 
authority,  and  no  quotation  has  been  made  at  second 
hand. 

The  gravest  defect  in  my  first  edition  is  thus  remedied. 
I  no  longer,  from  a  strained  sense  of  the  courtesy  due  to 
a  living  writer,  and  an  immediate  predecessor  on  this 
ground,  confine  my  acknowledgments  chiefly  to  him.  The 
reader  is  enabled  to  see  exactly  the  extent  of  my  obUga- 
tions  to  Mr.  Prior,  and  also,  for  the  first  time,  the  extent 
of  his  obligations  to  books  which  he  has  largely  copied, 
and  never  remembered  or  cared  to  name.  For,  nothing 
is  so  noteworthy  in  this  stickler  for  a  property  in  facts 
originally  derived,  as  the  perpetual  false  assimiption  of  an 
original  air,  by  quoting  as  from  the  communication  of 
individuals,  information  derived  from  printed  sources.    His 
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footprints  were  in  each  case  so  carefully  obliterated,  that 
he  doubtless  thought  it  perfectly  safe  to  do  this,  and 
rehed  on  all  trace  being  lost  of  his  having  simply  been 
where  others  had  been  before  him.  No  one  reading  his 
book  would  expect  to  find  already  printed  in  a  magazine 
of  the  last  century  not  a  few  of  its  most  characteristic 
"  original "  anecdotes.  To  the  highly  curious  and 
valuable  series  of  published  recollections  of  Goldsmith, 
written  by  one  of  his  intimate  companions,  William  Cooke 
of  the  Temple,  before  even  Percy's  edition  of  the  Miscel- 
laneous Works,  Mr.  Prior  never  once  refers.  He  preserves 
almost  as  close  a  silence  in  respect  to  the  Percy  Memoir 
itself,  which,  though  remaining  still  by  far  the  fullest  and 
most  authentic  repository  of  "  original  "  information  about 
Goldsmith,  he  sedulously  avoids  to  name  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  interesting  matter  he  abstracts  unscru- 
pulously from  it.  When,  in  the  course  of  repelling  his 
attack,  I  had  occasion  to  repeat  my  obligations  to  what 
I  regard  as  the  most  valuable  details  in  his  book,  namely. 
Goldsmith's  accounts  and  agreements  with  his  publisher 
Newbery,  and  the  bills  of  his  landlady  Mrs.  Fleming,  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  that  those  papers  were 
Mr.  Prior's,  and  remained  in  his  possession.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  they  were  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Mr. 
Murray,  of  Albemarle-street,  whose  son  and  successor  has 
most  kindly  placed  them  at  mine  ;  and  though  I  have 
quoted  them  throughout  my  volumes  as  originally  pub- 
Ushed  by  him,  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  corrected 
several  mistakes  in  his  transcription  of  them,  and  printed 
some  part  of  their  contents  for  the  first  time.  Even  to 
the  entertaining  tailor's  bills  which  in  Mr.  Prior's  book 
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first  illustrated  Goldsmith's  boyish  love  of  dress,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  add  some  curious  details  derived  from  a 
discovery  of  yet  earlier  date,  connecting  with  his  very 
outset  in  life  as  a  medical  student  his  indulgence  in  those 
innocent  foibles. 

The  reader  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that  any 
apparent  depreciation  of  the  labours  of  a  predecessor  in  the 
same  field  with  myself  has  been  forced  upon  me.  I  had  no 
thought  towards  this  gentleman  but  of  gratitude  in  con- 
nection with  the  pursuit  which  had  occupied  us  in  common, 
until  he  repelled  the  expression  of  that  feeling.  Of  course 
I  did  not  think  his  book  a  good  one,  or  I  would  not  have 
written  mine ;  but  I  liked  his  liking  for  the  subject,  had 
profited  not  a  little  by  his  exertions  in  connection  with  it, 
valued  the  new  facts  he  had  contributed  to  its  illustration, 
and  was  content,  without  the  mention  of  any  adverse 
opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  had  used  those 
materials,  to  let  the  reader  silently  infer  the  reason  which 
had  induced  my  own  attempt.  For  why  should  I  now 
conceal  that  the  very  extent  of  my  sympathy  with  the 
purpose  of  his  biography  had  unhappily  convinced  me  of 
its  utter  failure  in  his  hands ;  and  that  for  this  reason, 
with  no  dislike  of  him,  but  much  love  for  Goldsmith, 
the  present  biography  was  undertaken?  It  seemed  no 
unworthy  task  to  rescue  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
writers  in  the  language  from  one  of  its  dullest  books,  from 
a  posthumous  admiration  more  harassing  than  any  spite 
tiiat  vexed  poor  Goldsmith  while  he  lived,  from  a  clumsy 
and  incessant  exaltation  far  worse  than  Hawkins's  absurd 
contempt  or  the  amusing  slights  of  BosweU.  In  the  course 
of  this  attempt  it  became  necessary  to  correct  many  errors, 
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to  supply  many  omissions,  and  to  restore  point  to  many 
anecdotes  mistold  or  misunderstood ;  but  while  all  this 
was  done  silently,  Mr.  Prior's  name  was  introduced  into 
the  text  of  my  narrative  not  less  than  fifteen  times,  and 
a  brief  advertisement  at  its  close  was  devoted  to  the 
eulogistic  statement  (for  which  I  can  only  now  implore  the 
pardon  of  my  readers)  that  the  "  diligent  labour,  enthusi- 
asm, and  ability  displayed  in  his  edition  and  elaborate 
memoir  twelve  years  ago,  had  placed  every  subsequent 
'*  writer  under  weighty  obligations  to  him." 

If  any  one  then  had  warned  me  of  the  impending  wrath 
of  Mr.  Prior,  it  would  have  appeared  to  me  simply  ridi- 
culous. With  some  reason,  perhaps,  any  new  biographer 
may  demand  a  brief  interval  for  pubUc  judgment  before 
a  successor  shall  occupy  his  ground,  but  even  this  in  courtesy 
only ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  question  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving's  perfect  right  to  avail  himself  to  the  utter- 
most of  the  present  work,  though  he  did  so  within  as 
many  weeks  as  I  had  waited  years  before  encroaching  on 
Mr.  Prior's.  But  if  any  one  had  gravely  assured  me  that 
the  author  of  a  book  pubUshed  twelve  years,  and  which, 
with  no  encouragement  for  a  second  edition,  had  for  more 
than  half  that  time  been  transferred  to  the  shelves  of  the 
cheap  bookstalls,  would  think  himself  entitled  coarsely  to 
assail  me  for  reopening  his  subject  anew,  I  should  have 
laughed  at  a  suggestion  so  incredible ;  and  if,  in  support  of 
the  statement,  details  of  the  proposed  attack  had  been 
given  as  based  chiefly  on  the  imputation  of  borrowing 
without  acknowledgment,  I  should  have  convinced  my 
informant,  by  the  series  of  examples  I  am  now  about  to 
submit  to  the  reader,  how  monstrous  and  impossible  it  was 
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that  of  all  men  on  earth,  Mr.  Prior  should  ever  venture  on 
such  a  charge,  or  throw  down  such  a  challenge. 


At  page  1 3  of  Mr.  Prior's  first  volume,  in  giving  several 
details  of  the  childhood  of  the  poet,  he  expresses  his  thanks 
to  "  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strean,  of  Athlone,  to  whom  I  feel  obUged 
"  for  the  inquiries  he  has  made."  So  at  pages  22,  23, 110, 
and  in  other  places  (in  the  second  volume,  255,  &c).  Yet 
the  obligation  was  really  incurred,  not  to  Dr.  Strean,  but  to 
an  Essay  only  once  very  slightly  and  cursorily  alluded  to 
(102),  containing  (139—149)  the  whole  of  Dr.  Strean's  in- 
formation, and  published  in  1808  by  Mr.  Mangin,  who  not 
without  reason  complained,  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Prior's 
book,  that,  though  Dr.  Strean  had  placed  it  in  Mr.  Prior's 
hands  telUng  him  it  contained  all  he  had  to  say  about 
Goldsmith,  he  had  "  employed  much  of  what  he  foond  in 
"  the  Essay  without  having  the  courtesy  to  use  marks  of 
"  quotation."     {Parlour  Window  Book,  4-5.) 

At  pp.  28-29,  45-47,  109,  118,  128,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  description  of  Goldsmith's  boyhood,  all  the 
characteristic  anecdotes  are  given  generally  as  on  the 
authority  of  his  sisters  or  friends;  but  any  particular 
mention  of  the  Percy  Memoir,  in  which  (5-6-7-9-13-14) 
they  were  first  pubUshed,  is  studiously  avoided.  In  like 
manner  the  account  of  his  first  adventures  in  Edinburgh, 
told  with  an  original  air  at  p.  134-135,  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Contarine  at  p.  50-51,  and  of  Mr.  Lawder  at  p. 
130,  are  taken  without  acknowledgment  from  the  same 
source  (19-20,  17,  and  18);  and  at  p.  47  a  little  fact  is 
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described  as  from  the  communication  of  a  reverend  gentle- 
man, who  had  ahready  communicated  it  to  all  the  world  at 
a  public  meeting  fifteen  years  before  {Gent.  Mag.  xc.  620). 
At  p.  76,  coupled  with  a  previous  intimation  at  p.  63, 
the  reader  is  left  to  infer  that  Dr.  Wilson's  account  of  the 
college  riot  in  which  Goldsmith  took  part  is  laid  before 
him  from  unpublished  letters,  whereas  all  the  facts,  on  the 
special  authority  of  Dr.  Wilson,  are  stated  in  the  Percy 
Memoir  (16-17), to  which  no  allusion  is  made;  and  in  like 
manner  the  characteristic  expression  in  that  memoir,  that 
"  one  of  his  contemporaries  describes  him  as  perpetually 
"  lounging  about  the  college  gate  "  (15),  is  appropriated  as  a 
piece  of  original  information  at  p.  92,  and  assigned  to 
Dr.  Wolfen. 

At  p.  98  much  is  made  of  the  loss  of  the  formal  registry 
proving  Goldsmith  to  have  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  (all 
which  is  in  the  Fercy  Memoir ^  17,  though  Mr.  Prior  does 
not  tell  his  readers  so),  and  a  self-glorifying  announcement 
b  made  of  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  interesting 
question,  even  in  the  absence  of  so  important  a  piece  of 
proof,  by  the  fact  that  "  his  name  vfb:^  first  found  by  the  pre- 
"  9ent  writer  in  the  list  of  such  as  had  right  of  access  to 
"  the  college  library,  to  which  by  the  rules  graduates  only 
"  are  admissible."  Yet  Mr.  Prior  had  before  him  Mr.  Shaw 
Mason's  Statistical  Account  or  Survey,  published  nearly 
twenty  years  before,  where,  for  satisfactory  evidence  that 
Gloldsmith  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  Mr.  Mason 
expressly  describes  his  name  as  "in  the  roll  of  those 
*'  qualified  for  admission  to  the  college  library  "  (iii.  358). 
At  pp.  159-164,  one  of  the  best  of  all  Groldsmith's 
letters  is  printed  without  the  sUghtest  hint  that  it  had  been 
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printed  in  the  Percy  Memoir  (27-32) ;  and  the  same 
silence  is  preserved  (138)  in  regard  to  a  letter  printed, 
though  with  less  satisfactory  completeness,  at  pp.  22-26  of 
the  same  most  authentic  narrative.  Let  me  add,  that  though 
Dr.  Percy  omits  some  valuable  points  in  this  letter,  Mr. 
Prior  is  not  entitled  to  say  that  all  copies  of  ii  hitherto 
printed  have  been  taken  from  "imperfect  transcripts,'* 
saving  only  that  which  "  has  been  submitted  to  the  present 
"  writer,"  &c,,  &c.  In  the  25th  volume  of  the  European 
Magazine  (332-333)  there  is  a  copy,  postscript  and  all, 
word  for  word  the  same  as  Mr.  Prior's,  except  that  the 
close  is  more  characteristic  than  his,  of  the  writer's  spirit 
in  those  bojdsh  days. 

At  p.  169-170  there  is  much  parade  about  certain  dis- 
coveries in  connexion  vnth  Dr.  Ellis,  and  we  are  told  that 

from  accounts  given  by  this  gentleman  in  conversation  in 

various  societies  in  Dublin,  it  appears  that,  &c ;  "  but 
what  appears  is  literally  no  more  than  had  been  told  far 
more  characteristically  at  p.  33-34  of  the  Percy  Memoir^  to 
which  no  allusion  is  made,  either  here  or  a  few  pages  on 
(174),  when  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  stories  of 
Goldsmith's  improvidence  is  given  on  Dr.  EUis's  authority, 
without  a  hint  of  the  book  {Percy  Memoir y  33-34)  in  which 
it  first  appeared. 

At  p.  176,  the  same  sort  of  parade  is  made  about  a  lost 
letter  of  Goldsmith's  descriptive  of  his  travels  "  commimi^ 
"  cated  to  the  vmter  by  &c.  &c.  &c.  to  whose  father  &c.  &c." 
— ^the  fact  of  the  letter,  as  well  as  of  the  accident  that 
destroyed  it,  having  been  published  nearly  half  a  century 
before  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Survey  of  the  South  of 
Ireland  (286-289),  and  referred  to  not  only  at  p.  37  of  the 
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Percy  Memoir^  but  in  a  previous  biographical  sketch  by 
Isaac  Reed  (xi-xii.) 

At  p.  209  an  interesting  notice  of  Goldsmith^s  obscurest 
days  in  London  is  set  forth  as  "  in  the  words  put  into  his 
"  mouth  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  for  several  years," 
and  the  gentleman  is  elaborately  described  in  a  note  as  a 
"  barrister  and  author  of  &c  &c ;  "  but  the  circumstance 
is  carefully  suppressed  that  "  the  words '"  are  really  quoted 
from  a  narrative  printed  nearly  fifty  years  before  in  the 
European  Magazine  (xxiv.  91).  In  like  manner,  at 
p.  212-213,  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  curious  anecdote 
of  those  dark  days,  is  reprinted  verbatim  from  p.  39-40  of 
the  JPercy  Memoir,  without  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
its  having  already  appeared  there. 

At  p.  217-218  mention  is  made  of  one  of  Miss  Milner's 
recollections  of  Goldsmith  while  an  usher  with  her  father, 
but  no  one  could  infer  that  this  had  been  already  quoted 
by  Mr.  Mitford  from  Watkins's  Lilerary  Anecdotes  (515), 
though  certainly  it  was  more  pardonable  in  Mr.  Prior  thus 
to  borrow  without  leave  from  one  source,  than  to  utterly 
omit,  as  he  does,  all  mention  of  the  most  interesting  details 
of  those  curious  recollections  to  be  found  in  other  sources 
(in  the  European  Magazine,  liii.  373-375  ;  and  in  the  Gentle^ 
mans  Magazine,  Ixxxvii.  277-278).  At  p.  220  the  origin  of 
Groldsmith's  first  connection  with  Uterature,  and  the  peculiar 
engagement  he  entered  into,  are  related  without  a  hint  of 
having  been  derived  from  p.  60  of  the  Percy  Memoir. 

At  p.  244,  the  sudden  and  disconcerting  visit  of  Charles 
Goldsmith  to  London  is  referred  to  his  having  heard  of 
Oliver's  great  friends  through  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Lawder, 
although  there  is  proof,  but  a  few  pages  on  (268),  that  Oliver 
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could  have  written  no  such  letter ;  and  Mr.  Prior  had,  in 
truth,  simply  copied  the  fact  from  Northcote's  lAfe  of 
Reynolds  (i.  332-333).  An  original  letter  is  given  at  pp. 
246-251,  full  of  interest  and  character,  without  anything  to 
inform  the  reader  that  he  might  have  found  it  at  pp.  40-45 
of  the  Percy  Memoir ;  nor  would  it  be  very  clear  to  him, 
even  though  Bishop  Percy  is  mentioned  in  a  note,  that  the 
letter  at  pp.  259-262  had  been  copied  from  the  same 
source  (50-52) ;  still  less  that  the  long  and  characteristic 
fragment  of  a  letter  at  pp.  275-278  is  also  but  a  verbatim 
copy  from  pp.  46-49  of  the  same  ill-treated  authority,  and 
that  the  master-piece  of  all  Goldsmith's  epistolary  writing, 
for  the  varied  interest  of  its  contents,  has  been  bodily 
transferred  without  acknowledgment  from  pp.  53-59  of  the 
one  book  to  pp.  297-303  of  the  other. 

At  pp.  370-372,  an  anecdote  is  related  as  having  been 
told  by  Goldsmith  himself  "  with  considerable  humour ; " 
but  the  story  is  ill-told,  and  with  no  mention  of  the  printed 
authority  from  which  it  was  derived  (in  the  European 
Magazine^  xxiv.  259-260).  Precisely  the  same  remark 
I  have  to  repeat  of  the  stories  at  pp.  422-424,  and  of  the 
statement  at  p.  495  for  which  an  erroneous  authority  is 
given.  These  will  be  found  in  the  European  Magazine, 
xxiv.  92,  93,  and  94.  "  The  remembrance  of  Bishop 
"Percy"  is  invoked  for  another  whimsical  anecdote  at 
p.  377,  when  the  exact  page  of  the  memoir  (62-63) 
which  contains  it  might  with  equal  ease  and  more  pro- 
priety have  been  named. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Prior's  first  volume;  in  which  I  have 
indicated  scarcely  any  facts,  for  the  use  of  which  even 
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as  he  had  borrowed  them  himself,  except   that  I  never 

sought  to  put  them  forth  as  my  own  discoveries,  I  was  not 

assailed  and  insulted  by  him.      I  now  proceed  in  the 

same  way,  with  all  possible  brevity,  through  the  second 

volume  of  his  book :  merely  premising,  as  a  help  to  those 

who  would  have  some  clue  to  this  perpetual  and  strange 

desire  to  represent  as  from  oral  or  written  communication 

i^ts  derived  from  printed  sources,  that  Mr.  Prior  took 

occasion  in  the  course  of  his  attack  upon  me  expressly  to 

lay  down  the  doctrine,  that  what  has  been  printed  for  any 

given  number  of  years  can  no  longer  be  held  new,  or 

regarded   in   the  light  of  a  discovery;   and  as,   in  his 

own  esteem,  he  is  nothing  if  not  a  discoverer,  and  by 

consequence  a  proprietor,  of  facts,  there  ought  to  be  Uttle 

perhaps  to  surprise  the  reader  m  the  foregoing  and  foUow- 

ing  examples. 


At  pp.  1-11  of  the  second  volume  there  is  a  vast  deal 
about  Goldsmith's  Oratorio  of  the  Captivity,  about  the  fact 
of  two  copies  being  still  extant  in  his  handwriting,  and  about 
Mr.  Prior  being  enabled  to  print  for  the  first  time  "from  that 
"which  appears  the  most  correct  transcript ;  "  the  reader 
being  kept  quite  ignorant  that  already  this  poem  had  been 
printed,  from  a  copy  in  Goldsmith's  handwriting  at  the 
least  as  curious  as  Mr.  Prior's,  and  certainly  as  correct 
(the  one  having  been  made  for  Newbery,  and  the  other 
for  Dodsley,  and  the  latest  in  transcription  presenting  only 
a  few  changes  of  text  from  the  other),  in  the  octavo  edition 
iA  the  Miscellaneous  Works  published  by  the  London 
''  trade ''  in  1820. 
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At  p.  55  a  story  is  repeated  from  the  recollections  of 
Miss  Reynolds,  communicated  to  Mr.  Croker,  which  had 
already  been  far  better  told  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine 
for  July  1797.  In  pp.  80-94  a  great  clutter  is  made 
about  the  ballad  of  Edtoin  and  Angelina^  as  to  which  all 
that  was  really  essential  is  told  in  pp.  74-76  of  the  Memoir 
by  Percy,  whose  personal  connection  with  the  dispute  arising 
out  of  it  gives  peculiar  authority  to  his  statement. 

At  p.  1 30  the  assertion  about  Groldsmith's  having  got  a 
large  sum  for  what  might  seem  a  small  labour,  put  forth  as 
an  exaggeration  reported  by  others  which  "he  took  no 
pains  to  contradict,"  but  to  which  he  would  "  in  sub- 
stance reply  "  &c,  is  all  taken  without  acknowledgment 
from  Cooke's  narrative  in  the  European  Magazine  (xxiv. 
94);  in  which  the  exaggeration,  such  as  it  is^  is  most 
emphatically  assigned  to  Goldsmith  himself.  At  p.  135 
the  whimsical  anecdote  described  to  have  been  told  to 
Dr.  Percy,  "with  some  humour  by  the  Duchess  of 
"  Northumberland,"  might  more  correctly  have  been 
quoted  from  p.  68-69  of  the  Percy  Me^noir. 

At  p.  139  there  occurs,  at  last,  formal  mention  of  a  person 
"  admitted  to  considerable  intimacy  with  him,  Mr.  William 
"  Cooke,  a  barrister,  known  as  the  writer  of  a  work  on 
"  dramatic  genius,  and  of  a  poem,  &c  " ;  of  whom  it  is 
added  that  "  he  related  many  amusing  anecdotes  of  the 
"  poet  from  personal  knowledge ;"  but  where  the  anecdotes 
are  to  be  found  is  carefully  suppressed,  nor  indeed  could 
any  one  imagine  that  they  had  ever  found  their  way  into 
print.  At  p.  139-140  a  highly  characteristic  story  of 
Goldsmith  is  given  as  from  the  relation  of  this  Mr.  Cooke, 
"  corroborated  to  the  writer  by  the  late  Richard  Sharpe 
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"Esq,  to  whom  Mr.  Cooke  told  it  more  than  once;" 
the  story  being  nothing  more  than  a  transcript  froni 
Taylor's  Records  of  his  Life  (i.  107-110),  published  four 
years  before  Mr.  Prior  wrote. 

At  p.  140-141,  one  of  Cooke's  most  amusing  stories  iS 
ill-told  without  a  mention  of  its  printed  source  {Europ. 
Mag.  xxiv.  260).  At  p.  167  an  incident  is  given  from 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  relation,  though  with  no  mention  of  her 
book  {Anecdotes^  244-246) ;  and  connected  with  it  is  a 
formal  confirmation  of  her  mistake  as  to  the  club's  night  of 
meeting,  which  the  very  slight  diligence  of  turning  to 
p.  72  of  the  Percy  Memoir  would  have  enabled  Mr.  Prior 
to  correct.  And  at  pp.  175,  178  (where  certain  lines  are 
quoted  without  allusion  to  an  anecdote  current  at  the  time 
that  had  given  them  their  only  point),  181,  182,  and 
197,  circumstances  and  traits  of  character  are  set  forth 
without  the  least  acknowledgment  from  Cooke's  printed 
papers  {European  Magazine^  xxiv.  170,  422,  xxv.  184, 
xxiv.  172,  261,  and  429),  with  only  such  occasional 
mystification  of  the  reader  as  that  "  a  jest  of  the  poet 
**was  repeated  by  Mr.  Cooke"  (197),  or  that  "Bishop 
"Percy  in  conversation  frequently  alluded  to  these 
"habits"  (182). 

At  pp.  194-196,  a  long  passage  is  given  from  Colman's 
Random  Records  (i.  110-113)  ;  at  p.  207  a  business- 
agreement  of  Goldsmith's  as  "drawn  up  by  himself"  is  given 
from  the  Percy  Memoir  (78) ;  and  at  pp.  220-223  a  letter 
from  Oliver  to  Maurice  Goldsmith  is  copied  from  the  same 
source  (86-89), — without  a  clue  in  any  of  these  cases  to 
the  book  which  contains  the  original. 

At   p.   337-238    we   are  informed  that  Mr.   Percival 
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Stockdale's  Memoirs  ''famishes  scarcely  an  allusion  to 
"  Goldsmith.  His  papers,  however,  supply  an  anecdote 
'' conununicated  by  a  lady  eminent  for  her  writings  in 
"  fiction,  his  friend,  and  whom  the  writer  has  likewise  the 
"  honour,  &c.  &c.  &c."  And  then  the  anecdote,  professing 
to  be  transcribed  by  Miss  Jane  Porter  from  the  manuscripts 
of  Mr.  Stockdale,  turns  out  to  be  a  literal  transcription  from 
that  very  Memoirs  of  the  worthy  gentleman  (ii.  136-137), 
which  had  been  pubUshed  nearly  thirty  years  before  Mr. 
Prior's  book,  and  in  which  Mr.  Prior  had  been  able  to  find 
"  scarcely  an  allusion  '*  to  Goldsmith. 

At  pp.  254-269  there  is  a  long  rigmarole  about  the 
identity  of  Lissoy  and  Auburn,  and  about  the  alehouse  &c 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Hogan, — all  professing  to  be  the  result  of 
written  communication  or  personal  inquiry, — ^not  a  syllable 
of  which  may  nbt  be  found  in  Mangin's  Essay  (140-143) ; 
in  Mr.  Newell's  elaborate  and  highly  illustrated  quarto 
edition   of  the  Poetical  Works  (1811:    "with  remarks 

attempting  to  ascertain  chiefly  from  local  observation  the 

actual  scene  of  the  Deserted  Village:''  61-80),  and  in 
Mr.  Hogan's  own  account  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine 
(xc.  618-622), — not  one  of  these  authorities  being  once 
named  by  Mr.  Prior. 

At  p.  288-289  we  have  a  charming  fragment  of  a  letter 
to  Reynolds  transferred  without  acknowledgment  from  the 
Percy  Memoir  (90-91) ;  at  p.  300,  an  agreement  with 
Davies  is  silently  taken  from  an  earlier  page  (79) ;  at  p.  375, 
a  curious  letter  of  Tom  Paine's  to  Goldsmith  is  so  taken 
from  a  later  page  (96-98) ;  and  at  pp.  328-330,  a  capital 
letter  is  in  Uke  manner  copied,  and  not  even  correctly 
copied,  from  the  same  mal-treated  book  (92-94). 
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At  p.  309  an  anecdote  is  given  from  an  earlier  volume 
of  the  magazine  which  contained  the  printed  papers  by 
Cooke  {European  Magazine,  xxi.  88),  but  with  careful 
avoidance  of  any  clue  to  the  authority.  At  pp.  313-321  not 
a  few  of  the  traits  of  Hiflfeman  are  borrowed  from  one  of 
Cooke's  papers  respecting  him  {European  Magazine,  xxv. 
110-184),  still  with  no  hint  of  any  such  source.  At 
p.  849-350,  a  very  characteristic  story  of  Goldsmith  is 
copied  without  allusion  from  the  Percy  Memoir  (100). 
At  p.  353  an  incident  is  mentioned  as  '^  according  to  the 
"late  Mr.  John  Taylor,"  which  is  simply  copied  from 
Taylor's  Records  (i.  118).  And  so,  at  pp.  370  and  401, 
where  the  incidents  given  are  silently  transcribed  from 
Northcote  {Life  of  Reynolds,  i.  288  and  286). 

At  p.  381  a  pleasant  anecdote  appears  as  though 
originally  told,  but  which  Cooke  had  long  before  related  in 
print  {European  MagazinCy  xxiv.  261) ;  at  p.  386-387,  two 
letters  are  appropriated  without  allusion  to  Colman's 
Posthumous  Letters  (1820:  180),  or  to  Garrick's  Corre* 
9pottdence  (1830 :  i.  527),  where  they  first  appeared ;  at 
pp.  389,  465,  and  481,  anecdotes,  full  of  character,  which 
Cooke  certainly  deserved  the  credit  of  having  told  in  print 
{European  Magazine,  xxiv.  173,  261,  and  262),  are  given 
without  an  allusion  to  him  ;  at  pp.  421  and  473,  two 
anecdotes,  the  former  being  one  of  the  most  charming 
recorded  of  Goldsmith,  which  had  been  told  in  the  same 
magazine,  but  in  a  later  and  an  earUer  number  than  those 
m  which  Cooke  wrote  (Iv.  443,  and  xix.  94),  are  silently 
taken  in  the  same  way ;  at  p.  465-466,  a  curious  trait  given 
as  "  mentioned  by  Malone  "  might  as  well  have  been  given 
as  copied  from  his  Life  of  Bryden  (i.  518) ;  and,  for  a 
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final  act  of  justice  to  the  Fercy  Memoir ^  let  me  add  that 
the  libel  at  p.  408-409,  the  unfinished  fragment  at  p.  41 0^ 
the  address  to  the  pubUc  at  p.  .413-414,  the  amusing  verses 
at  p.  419,  and  the  Oglethorpe  letter  at  p.  422-423,  are  all 
drawn,  with  the  same  extraordinary  absence  of  all  mention 
of  their  source,  from  that  first  authentic  record  of  Goldsmith's 
career  (103-105,  105-106,  107-108, 102-103,  and  95-96). 
To  close  the  ungracious  task  which  has  thus  been  forced 
upon  me.  Letters  quoted  by  Mr.  Prior  are  never  referred 
to  the  place  from  which  he  draws  them,  except  in  the  few 
instances  where  a  really  original  letter  happens  to  have  fallen 
in  his  way.  Whether  it  be  at  p.  390,  where  a  letter  of 
Goldsmith's  to  Cradock  (in  Memoirs,  i.  225)  is  misplaced, 
and  referred  to  what  it  has  no  connection  with ;  or  at  p, 
429,  where  a  letter  of  Goldsmith's  to  Garrick  (in  Memoirs 
of  Doctor  Bumey,  i.  272-273),  is  given  as  though  personal 
communication  had  drawn  it  from  Madame  d' Arblay ;  or 
at  p.  470,  where  a  letter  of  Beattie's  (in  Forbes's  Life,  ii.  69) 
is  made  use  of;  or  at  pp.  369,  472,  482,  488,  and  510, 
where  quotations  are  printed,  and  in  two  instances  mis- 
printed, from  letters  of  Beauclerc's  (in  Hardy's  Life  of 
Lord  Charlemont,  178,  163,  177,  178,  and  179);  or  at 
p.  526,  where  we  find  a  letter  from  Maurice  Goldsmith 
to  Mr.  Hawes  (in  Hawes's  Account,  22), — still  the  reader 
is  left  without  a  clue  to  the  source  of  these  letters;  in  any 
single  instance,  and  may  suppose,  for  anything  to  the 
contrary  revealed  to  him  by  Mr.  Prior,  that  all  have  pro- 
ceeded from  that  amazing  fund  of  private  and  exclusive 
discovery,  on  which  this  gentleman  founds  his  claim  to 
an  exclusive  property  in  their  use. 
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And  now,  having  gone  through  Mr.  Prior's  volumes,  as 
I  hope  for  the  last  time,  I  shall  content  myself  with  this 
further  remark,  that  I  ground  my  claim  to  whatever  merit 
my  own  volumes  may  possess,  on  the  completeness  of  their 
contrast  to  his,  and  on  the  conviction  that  no  two  books  so 
utterly  unUke  each  other  were  ever  before  written  on  the 
some  subject.  For  a  help  to  the  reader's  judgment  in  one 
direction  only,  I  subjoin  a  mention  of  those  pages  in  my 
volumes  which  contain  facts,  anecdotes,  or  personal  traits 
exclusively  relating  to  Goldsmith  himself,  here  included 
for  the  first  time  in  any  Life  of  him ;  and  I  have  placed 
an  asterisk  before  the  new  facts  or  characteristics  so  affect-^ 
ing  him  personally,  added  to  the  present  edition.  Were  I 
to  attempt  so  to  distinguish  the  new  matter  introduced 
having  relation  to  the  time,  and  filling  up  the  picture  I 
seek  to  present  of  Goldsmith's  associates  and  friends,  it 
would  involve  a  specification  of  almost  every  page. 

• 
In  the  first  volume,  14,   *39,  *53-54,  *61,  68,  82, 

»82-88,  *83-85,  *85-87,  129,  157-158, 169,  *190,  265, 

286,  287,  *289,  *296,  307,  *311,  313,  *325,  328.  366, 

367,  *379-380,  *395,  397,  *405,  and  *441-443. 

In  the  second   volume,   9,  18,  19-20,  22,  30,   *39, 

4243,  56,  59-60,  61,  65-68,  70,  71,  75,  76-81,  100- 

101,  102,  *104-105,  *106-107,  108,  114-115,  115,  119- 

120,121-122,  125,  *126,  128,  *130-131, 131,  132,  133, 

134,139, 141, 142-143, 144-145, 148, 157-158,  158-159, 

*159,   160,   163-164,    168,    179,  180,    194,   203-204, 

205,  213,  220,  *221,  227,  *233,  237,  *255-256,  *265- 

274, 275,  278-280, 282,  287,  *293,  *294-295,  *295-297, 
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805,  *312,  317,  *325,  326,  328,  *336.337,  *339,  344, 
*350,  357,  358,  *359,  361-362,  *363-365,  371,  *374, 
*378,  379,  *381.382,  390,  398,  *402-404,  *406,  *409, 
♦414-416,  418,  420-421,  428-429,  430-431,  434-436, 
438-440,  *441-444,  *451,  *453,  *456,  *458-459,  *460, 
464, 466,  467,  and  *470. 

In  conclusion,  with  particular  reference  to  a  change  in 
the  title  of  this  biography,  intended  more  correctly  to 
express  the  extended  aim  and  character  it  now  assumes, 
perhaps  the  reader  may  be  requested  to  remember  that, 
while  "  the  times,"  as  well  as  "  the  life,*'  are  meant  to 
be  comprised,  the  persons  introduced  appear  always  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  character  and  proportions  which  they  bore 
to  the  society  of  their  day,  during  the  life,  and  not  beyond 
it ;  that  Burke  is  not  yet  the  impeacher  of  Hastings,  nor 
Boswell  the  biographer  of  Johnson ;  and  that  in  thus 
bringing  within  the  circle  of  view  not  a  little  of  the  social 
as  well  as  Uterary  characteristics,  of  the  arts,  the  theatres, 
and  the  poUtics,  of  this  fragment  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
stiU  the  object  has  strictly  been  to  show  in  more  vivid 
lights  from  each,  the  central  figure  of  Goldsmith  himself, 
not  exaggerated,  not  unduly  exalted,  but  with  all  that 
there  was  in  him  to  admire  and  love,  and  all  there  was 
iaround  him  to  suggest  excuse  or  pity. 

J.  R 

58,  LnooLH's  Inv  Fulds^ 

30e4 /a»uary,  1854. 
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No  <»ie  who  obseirea  the  immense  number  of  references  made  in  this 
book,  will  be  surprised  that  on  glancing  back  through  the  completed  sheets 
I  should  have  still  some  errors  to  correct  and  omissions  to  supply  ;  nor  can 
I  hope  that  these  will  be  altogether  repaired  by  such  additional  notes  as 
I  now  request  the  reader  to  insert  in  the  places  indicated  below.  In  every 
cue  the  edition  of  the  authority  used  is  specified  at  its  first  introduction, 
and  always  afterwards  adhered  to. 

VOLUME  I. 

Fige  16.  LaboWf  in  the  title  of  Shalupeare's  comedy,  ahonld  be  Lahovf's.  Page  18, 
and  in  other  places  up  to  page  94,  Gh)ldsmith*8  Enquiry  is  wrongly  spelt  with  an  /. 
Page  25,  Lawder  is  printed  incorrectly  Lcmder, 

P.  25.  In  support  of  my  remark  that  the  sore  disadrantage  under  which  Gkddsmith 
tank  at  College,  might  haTe  been  mastered  by  a  stronger  judgment  and  more  resolute 
pmpose,  let  me  quote  firom  the  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  (i.  18)  of  Bishop  Watson,  who 
was  himself  a  sixar  at  Cambridge  exactly  ten  years  after  this  date.  **  Peroeiving  that 
"  the  sixars  were  not  so  respectfully  looked  upon  by  the  pensionen  and  scholars  of  the 
"  house,  as  they  ought  to  haye  been,  inasmuch  as  the  most  learned  and  leading  men 
"  in  the  TJniyendty  have  ever  arisen  from  that  order,  I  offered  myself  for  a  scholar- 
"  ship  a  year  before  the  usual  time  of  the  sizars  sitting,  and  succeeded,  kt,  ftc." 

P.  26.  I  ought  to  have  recollected,  in  making  the  remark  on  Flood,  that  he  was 
four  years  younger  than  Gh)ld8mith,  and  a  fellow-commoner. 

P.  39.  In  regard  to  the  otter-hunting  I  ought  not  here  to  have  omitted  the  moition 
of  a  passage  in  the  Animated  NaXwre,  After  giving  Buffon*s  description  of  the  otter 
eoupling  in  winter  and  bringing  forth  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  he  adds  :  "  It  is 
"  certainly  different  with  us,  for  its  young  are  nerer  found  till  the  latter  end  of 
**  summer  ;  and  I  have  frequently,  when  a  boy,  discovered  their  retreats,  and  pursued 
"them  at  that  season.**  iii.  240.  A  curious  account  follows  of  his  personal  ezpe- 
rienoe  as  to  their  being  trained  for  hunting  fish.     242-8. 

P.  50.  An  incident  of  his  residence  at  Edinburgh  ought  here  to  have  been  included. 
It  would  seem  from  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the  Medical  Society  that  he  became  a 
member  on  the  18th  January  1758,  but  without  complying  with  the  usual  condition  (^ 
reading  a  p^H?^  oi^  ^  medical  subject.  In  the  third  note  on  this  page  a  misstatement 
occurs  which  is  corrected  at  p.  448. 

P.  58.  In  the  note  acknowledging  the  curious  and  valuable  extract  from  the 
Edinburgh  merchant-tailoi's  ledger  *'  advoetilei  **  ought  to  be  "  t%g:Mt  library.*' 

P.  57.  Some  mention  might  here  perhaps  have  been  made  of  the  familiar  terms  in 
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which  (in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Enquinf  into  Polke  Learning)  Goldcnnith  deBcribes 
himself  disonssing  the  subject  of  the  Edinbuigh  professors*  salaries,  with  the  celebrated 
chemical  professor  at  Leyden,  Ghrabins. 

P.  60-76.  Some  farther  brief  illustrations  of  his  years  of  trayel  I  may  draw  from 
one  or  two  other  passages  in  his  writings.     Speaking  of  the  tarantula  in  Italy,  he 
remarks  in  the  AnimcUed  Nature  (ii.  171),   '*  A  friend  of  mine  had  a  servant  who 
'*  suffered  himself  to  be  bit,  &c."     To  the  same  book  I  ought  to  have  given  a  second 
reference  (i.  56)  at  p.  62  ;  and  at  p.  66,  where  the  dangerous  condition  of  Paris  is 
spoken  o^  the  authority  should  have  been  added  as  iv.  158-1591     At  p.  67,  in  the 
third  lincof  the  second  note,  a  comma,  not  a  semicolon,  should  follow  **  Montesquieu." 
At  p.  69  I  might  have  remarked  that  Gfoldsmith  takes  special  occasion  in  the  AnimcUed 
NcUvre  (}L  63)  to  interpose,  amid  the  remarks  of  Bufifon  on  old  age  and  death,  a 
mention  of  his    own  about  Fontenelle.     **  Fontebelle,   the  celebrated  writer,  was 
"  naturally  of  the  very  weak  and  delicate  habit  of  body.     He  was  affected  by  the 
«  smallest  irregularities ;   and  had  frequently  suffered  severe  fits  of  illness  from  the 
"  slightest  causes.     But  the  remarkable  equality  of  his  temper,  and  his  seeming  want 
*^  of  passion,   lengthened  out  his  life  to  above  a  hundred,  &c."     At  the  boUom  of 
p.  70,  at  the  words  *'  Alps"  and  **  Jura,"  two  references  to  the  same  book  should 
have  been  given,   as  i.  278,  and  iv.  338  ;   a  third  reference,  ii.  252-253,  is  also 
wanting  at  the  top  of  p.  71  ;  and  the  express  statement  in  the  dedication  to  the 
Travellery  afterwards  (p.  388)  duly  recorded,  might  have  been  mentioned  in  the  note 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page.     At  p.  72,  I  appear  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
incorrect  text  of  the  edition  of  1837  into  supposing  that  **  breathes"  was  so  printed 
t)y  Gfoldsmith  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Tra/oelier^  whereas  the  right  word,  *  *■  breasts, " 
is  in  every  edition  published  in  his  life  time,  though  the  inferior  one  crept  into  almost 
all  the  editions  afterwards.     At  pp.   73-74,  it  was  perhaps  worth  quoting  from  the 
Percy  Memoir  (which  mentions  his  stay  in  Padua  to  have  been  six  months),  to  the 
effect  (35)  that  **  descending  to  Italy  he  made  his  description  of  that  country  so  much 
'*  more  vigorous  and  picturesque  than  that  of  Addison,   though  they  both  viewed 
'*  it  through  pretty  much  the  same  political  optics."     The  same  authority  tells  us 
(36)  that  Qoldsmith  after  his  travels  landed  at  Dover  **  at  about  the  breaking  out  of 
.**  tiie  war  in  1756  ; "  and  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  quote,  as  illustrating 
what  the  restless   spirit  of  his  wanderings  must  have  been,  a  passage  written  soon 
after  his  return,  in  an  assumed  letter  from  a  Tra/veUer  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Bee.     *'  When  will  my  restless  disposition  give  me  leave  to  ei\joy  the  present  hour  ? 
>'  When  at  Lyons  I  thought  all  happiness  lay  beyond  the  Alps  ;  when  in  Italy,  I  found 
«  myself  still  in  want  of  somethiog,  and  expected  to  leave  solicitude  behind  me  by 
''  going  into  Bomelia ;  and  now  you  find  me  turning  back,  still  expecting  ease  every- 
<*  where  but  where  I  am.      It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  saw  the  £aoe  of  a  single 
'*  creature  who  cared  a  farthing  whether  I  was  dead  or  alive." 
.    P.  77.  The  passage  quoted  from  Campbell's  book,  which  occurs  at  the  opening  of  a 
letter  dated  from  Athlone,  in  November  1775,  should  have  commenced  thus:    **She 
*'  mentioned  to  me  a  very  long  letter  from  him  [Goldsmith],   which  she  had  often 
'*  heard  her  husband  read  to  his  friends,  upon  the  commencement  of  Goldsmith's 
'*  celebrity.     But  this,  with  other  things  of  more  value,  was  unfortunately  lost  by 
**  accidental  fire  since  her  husband's  death."     In  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  page, 
insert  '*  before"  after  '*  enough"  ;  and  to  the  conclusion  of  the  same  note  overleaf, 
add  :   '*  But  she  would  not  venture  to  trust  her  memory  in  detailing  particulars, 
'*  which,  after  all,  could  not  appear  very  interesting,  but  from  his  own  manner  of 
'*  stating  them." 
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He  ad  Tunng  was  printed  off  before  t  auo  the  dxth  Vulume  of  Mdutc's 

^iKory  in  which  <1I)  I  find  ItugurB  verj  happily  remAtking  tu  Moore,    un  this  vetj 

■abjMt  of  Toimg's  mirth  in  lyinicmlion,  "  1  date  u;  that  people  who  act  melanohol; 

*'  u  he  did,  mnst  have  a  vent  in  Bomr  waj  or  other.     Now,  mutea  at  fiinenla — I  can 

"  inugine  them,  when  the;  throw  off  their  ctmka,  playing  leap-frog  together." 

.  Ailer  Bnr«khardt'«  Sj/To.  inwct  "Ed.  1822." 

P.  S2-8T.  The  Mr.  John  Eioub  of  Pullin's-nw,  who  letates  thu  (nirioaa  and  charaa- 

aneoilDtei  of  Quldsmith  in  Mb  capiidty  of  uahei  at  Hilnur's  achuol,  was  at 

a  popnlar  preacher  Id  the  baptist  iktsqiiuod,  and  already  distingiughed  u 

writer  afa  BrufSkttfh  of  lit  DmorHmalirna.   ke.     Se  conduiHed  ■  achool  in 

row  ;  and  hia  Ugh  character  in  an  additianal  Toacher  for  the  asthenticitf  of 

he  relates.  He  was  a  rery  prolific  writer.  See  a  list  of  his  works  in  Biographiad 

of  LningAtUhoTi  {imWifi;  and  in  the  London  Cotoinw  (ISlei,  1S1, 

I  anecdotes  lo  (he  fifty-third  Tolome  of  the  Europtwi  Magasine  (373-37 G). 

P.  VS.  The  words    "grew    acquainted    with  Idtc"  in   Johnson's  letter  [a    Lord 

CbeHai4atd  shonJd  have  been  "  grew  at  last  acqiuuuCed  with  lore."     I  wu  misled  by 

qMtiDg  Eium  a  collection  of  Johnson's  H'urJb,  execrably  edited,  and  discreditable  to 

tk  trade.      At  p.  »S,  the  references  to  WaipoU,  ir.  160,  and  to  NitlioU,  630,  wera 

•cndentaUy  oiDiIt«d. 

F.  104-1U£.  I  had  mlslajd  the  original  passages  of  abase  between  Qriffilha  and 
&B0Uett  when  these  pages  were  written,  I  now  snbjoiD  them.  Griffiths,  remarking 
gg  a  puniiUet  by  some  irril&ted  atithar  (an  Occasional  Critjc)  abnriTe  of  Smollett,  bod 
said  of  the  rcriewet  and  the  reviewed  :  "  By  their  reciprocal  dehmatiun,  they  appotr 
"  (0  be  phyiiduis  without  practice  ;  anthora  without  Jeaming  ;  men  without  decency, 
"  and  (outwithstanding  he  has  made  some  tuoky  discoreries  of  their  miatabes,  yet,  if 
*'  thar  eritieal  merit  be  no  greater  than  his,  the  public  will,  probably,  be  ready  tn 
"add)  critioawiUiont  judgment."  To  which  Smollett,  addreBsiog  "  the  Old  Gentle- 
'■vomaB  who  direct*  the  Monthly  Revita,"  replied  t  "There  is  In  lie  sore  great 
"  (l^ance  in  tUs  long,  drawling,  di^oinied,  paralytic  sentence,  that,  propped  open 
"  tbe  enllch  of  parentheos,  dntgs  its  alow  length  along.  But  good,  now.  Gammer, 
''  will  you  tell  us  how  yon  discovered  that  what  we  siud  of  the  Occanonal  Critic  was 
"  dt&onai^ou  r  Have  we  said  anytiting  of  him,  hut  what  you  yoniself  hare  eipreaily 
"coofirnHsd  ! .  ■  Have  you  fonnd  oat  by  his  deitunaUon,  Ibat  we  are  phymciaoi 
"  williMit  practice  ;  aathors  oithoat  learning  ;  men  without  decency  ;  gentlemen 
'"withmil  iDAnnera  ;  and  critics  withont  jodgment  !  Defama^on  implies  slander, 
"  Boodyt  and  slander  is  founded  upon  blaehood,"  ke, 

F.  107.  "  Kigbleen  pence  a  pitce  "  should  have  been  "  eighteen  pence  h  q-uart ,- " 
ari  I  han  aame  doubt  (fVom  obaerring  a  passuge  in  Lord  Campbell's  Littt  of  thi 
tLt»«dtart,  ri.  2B-30)  whether  my  datea  respecting  the  Poker  C!ah  are  quite  correct. 
Bat  it  U  in  no  degree  material  to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  At  p.  Ill)  1  might  bava 
•Ued  that  the  «lehrat«l  punter  was  nephew  to  the  author  of  the  Epigoniad. 

P,  Hi.  Warburlon'a  abnae  of  Smollett  is  too  characteriirtic  to  have  lieen  omitted  in 
1  aula.  "  It  was  well  observed  that  nobody  in  the  Aagustan  age  could  conceive  Uiat 
"  m  moa  after,  a  Horse  should  be  made  Consul ;  and  yet  matleia  were  so  well 
*•  ivqared  by  the  time  of  Caligula,  that  nobody  was  aorpriiol  at  the  matter.  So,  when 
"  CkreDidon  and  Temple  wrote  History,  they  little  thought  the  lime  was  so  nesr  when 
"angp^ond  Scot  should  write  uonseaKElen  thousand  strong."  Lttten  lo  llurd,  378. 
P.  lis.  Tbe  reader  most  not  suppose  that  the  lines  here  quoted  in  a  nolu  from 
is  any  respect  invalidate  what  is  uid  in  my  tett  as  lo  the  use  of  tbe  lunhrelta. 
flhvlf,  onlj  beat  and  dust  were  gnardtd  against  in  fans  and  umbrellas  liefore  the  time  uf 
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Gay  and  Hanway  (tee  Cor7at*a  OnuUties,  I  184) ;  and  Dxajion'a  Unes  must  be  lidd 
■imply  to  refer  to  a  proteotion  from  son  and  wind.  What  Wolfe  writes  from  Paris  to 
his  mother  in  1762  bears  oat  exactly  what  I  say  of  the  oostom  in  Hanwa/s  time. 
"  The  people  "  he  says  **  here  use  umbrellas  in  hot  weather  to  defend  them  from  the 
«  sun,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  tosecnre  them  from  snow  and  rain.  I  wonder 
"  a  praetioe  so  nsefdl  is  not  introdnced  in  Kngland,  where  there  are  such  frequent 
**  showers  ;  and  espedally  in  the  country,  where  they  om  be  expanded  without  any 
**  inoonvenieney.**  I  may  add  that  Southey  quotes  this  letter  in  his  Common  Place 
Book  (L  574),  and  accompanies  it  with  the  remark  :  "  My  mother  was  bom  in  the 
*'  year  when  this  was  written.  And  I  haTe  heard  her  say  she  remembered  the  time 
"  when  any  person  woxdd  have  been  hooted  for  carrying  an  umbrella  in  BristoL" 

P.  124.  In  the  letter  quoted  from  Gray  to  Hurd,  "  many  topics  of  consolation" 
shoxdd  be  "  moving  topics  of  consolation  ; "  and  the  authority  for  it  should  have  been 
■abj(nned  as  Works,  iii  166,  169,  177-178. 

P.  128.  This  Temple  Bxchange  Goflfoe-house  was  called  **  George's,"  and  some 
eorious  notices  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Oanningham*s  Hand-Book  of  London,  197. 

P.  150-153.  I  haye  an  impression  that  this  letter  was  printed  before,  but  the 
aothority  from  which  it  is  here  taken  is  Prior,  i.  268,  278.  The  passage  in  it  about 
the  starring  of  BuUer  and  Otway,  coupled  with  the  remark,  written  at  the  same  dale 
for  the  first  edition  of  the  Polite  Learning,  as  to  its  sufficing  for  one  age  to  have 
neglected  '*  Sale,  Savage,  Amhurst  and  Moore  "  (he  struck  Savage  and  Amhurst  out 
of  the  second  edition,  though  he  had  meanwhile  again  introduced  them  in  the  8th 
number  of  the  Bee),  seems  to  connect  itself  with  Dryden*s  affecting  remark  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Bocheeter,  "  Tis  enough  for  one  age  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley  and 
«*  starved  Mr.  Butler." 

P.  171.  In  support  of  my  statement  about  Mr.  Griffiths,  see  Monthly  Review, 
iL  481,  March  1750.  For  other  evidences  of  the  man's  taste  in  such  matters,  see  the 
Monthly  Meview,  t.  48,  70,  June  1751 ;  and,  at  the  dose  of  vdume  vii,  the  list  of 
books  <<  published  by  &.  Griffiths."  The  book  to  which  I  allude  is  that  which  was 
written  by  the  son  of  a  Colonel  Cleland,  who  is  genersUy  supposed  to  have  been  Pope's 
Qeland,  but  is'more  likely  to  have  been  his  brother  or  cousin.  Pope's  friend  is 
described  always  as  Major  Cleland.  A  letter  from  his  infemous  descendant  or  kins- 
man is  printed  in  the  Oarriek  Correspondence,  L  56-59. 

P.  185.  In  giving  the  reference  for  the  reriew  of  Murphy's  Orphan  of  China  as  the 
Critical  Review,  viL  434-440,  May  1759,  I  might  have  added  that  the  remarks 
in  it  both  as  to  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire  are  better  than  usual  On  the  next 
page  I  have  omitted  the  reference  for  the  notice  of  Pormey's  Miscellanies  (Critical 
Review,  viL  486,  June  1759 ;  in  which,  by  the  way,  occurs  an  expression  repeated 
both  in  his  letters  and  his  novel,  where  he  langhs  at  professors  in  college  with  **  their 
*'  whole  lives  passed  away  between  the  fireside  and  the  easy  chair  ")  ;  and  also  the 
reference  for  the  paper  on  Van  Bgmont's  Travels  in  the  Critical  Review,  vii.  504-512, 
June  1759.     On  the  page  following,  in  second  note,  <*  98  "  ought  to  have  been  "  89." 

P.  190.  The  doubt  I  have  here  expressed  whether  the  articles  unacknowledged  by 
Goldsmith  during  his  life,  but  reprinted  as  his  on  the  authority  of  Percy  and  Thomas 
Wright  (in  Isaac  Beed's  1798  edition  of  the  Essays,  kc),  have  in  every  case  been  oor- 
rectiy  attributed  to  him,  is  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cunningham, 
founded  on  subsequent  and  closer  examination ;  and  the  third  volume  of  his  edition  of 
the  Works,  now  passing  through  the  press,  while  it  will  contain  all  these  unacknow- 
ledged Essays,  will  yet  most  properly  print  them  as  such,  in  a  type  distinct  fix>m  the 
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P.  1(I3.  Tlie  chapUn  of  tlie  Engniiy  into  FMf  Learning  are  here  qoobed  firom 
Percj'a  editioD  uf  ISOl,  and  do  ncit  no  stimd  ia  Ihe  ordimuy  editionii.  And  I  aboald 
remark  that  puaagaaraatKiuuinall;  (|uoteil  fnimlhe  Bameeditian  uf  1801;  though  in 
Ihe  main  I  han  fuliuwed  the  Srtt  edition,  both  here  and  at  pp.  23S-240. 

P.  316.  Mm.  Thnle  (Antaluttt,  232-233)  ia  the  best  authority  for  the  knocking 
down  of  bookHlIer  OBbone,  "  And  hov  wu  that  affair,  in  eanieit  I  Nov,  do  tell 
"m^  Hr.  JoliaBonI"  "There  is  nothing  to  tell,  dearvat  lady,  bat  that  be  woa 
"  inMletit  mod  I  bent  him,  and  that  be  was  a  blockhead  and  told  of  it,  vhich  I  »honld 
"  urar  hare  done  ;  so  the  bluw>  have  been  mnltipljiog,  and  the  vonder  tMokening 
''  for  all  tbaae  jtaia,  »a  Thnmaa  waa  nerer  a  favoDrite  with  the  public  I  hare  beat 
"manr  a  tellor,  but  the  reit  hod  the  vit  to  hold  their  tongnca." 

t.  S31.  The  definitinn  of  philneoph;  ae  the  moral  of  the  sasa;  in  the  lecond  Dumber 
«rilw  Ba  iraa  not  iniurteJ  till  its  repnnt  in  1765. 

P.  310.  Tha  pamagn  quoted  from    Cumberland  will   be   foand  in  hii   Memoin, 

V.  SSt.  In  a  note  ta  thia  page,  misled  by  a  note  in  a  recent  publication,  I  legret 
li  mrf  that  I  haTe  prematurely  killed  a  ver;  vorthj  man,  Mr.  Glover,  who,  though 
kaertuolj  rafTered  much  l^m  the  neeleot  of  tlie  great  people  who  deserted  him  on 
jf  his  political  fortnnea,  instead  of  wreaking  tbdr  apite  upon  himaelf  bj 
g  ibe  iQly  thing  here  mentioned,  inore  sanaiblj'  retrieTcd  hia  poiitJon  bj  a 
i  Bpemlation  in  th^  copper  tnule.  and  lived  not  only  anffidently  long  (aa 
iadeed  I  admit  in  a  later  i>B«age  in  thia  volume,  411)  to  puniab  Mr.  Pitt  bj  writing 
Mm  ilowD  In  a  book,  but  to  be  miatoken,  with  bin  small  cocked  hat,  hia  aomraCel; 
drmed  wig,  and  hia  bag,  for  "the  tall  gentleman,"  the  leritahle  aulhnr  of  Jtmiia, 
"bo  iraa  aeen  throwing  a  letter  into  WoodfiiirB  office  in  Ivy-lone. 

P.  802.  I  might  have  added  a  guod  illustrstjun  of  Goldsmith's  remark  en  Hawkins 
BtvwBe'a  inutationa  by  quoting  irhat  is  ao  aenailily  said  by  Pope  [Sjititet^i  Antedola, 
167-lM)  :  •'  Brtrwne  ia  an  eicellent  copyiat ;  and  thoae  who  take  it  ill  of  him  are 
"  tiry  much  in  the  wrong.  The;  are  very  strongly  mannered,  and  perbspa  could  not 
"  Tiite  so  well  if  they  were  not  an  :  bat  still  'tia  a  bolt  that  deaerves  the  bong 
"  piiiaicd  out" 

P.  Si3.  In  mentioning  the  Lain)  Pcrianii  oa  having  preceded  the  Cbineae 
Uusa,  I  ought  nut  la  have  forgotten  a  deliglitful  paper  in  the  SpedaCor  (No.  GO) 
■Inch  preceded  the  Lrttra  Ptnanti.  I  quote  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella  ( Wwit,  iL 
US).  ■ '  The  ^celaU>r  ia  written  by  Steele  with  Addiaou'a  help  ;  'tia  often  vary 
"  pnttj.  Yecterday  it  waa  made  of  a  noble  hint  I  gave  bim  long  ago  for  hia  TatUn, 
"  abtrut  an  Indian  anppoaed  to  write  hia  travels  into  England.  I  repent  he  ever  hod 
"  iL  1  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  aubject.  I  believe  he  baa  apent  it 
"  all  ia  ont  paper,  and  all  the  under  hinta  there  ore  mine  too  ;  bat  I  never  we  him 
"  or  Aiddiaon." 

P.  STd.  Tl«  atloiian  to  Soama  ahunld  have  been  given  as  from  Letter  Ixixvii ;  and 
tk  Wiwd  "  wonld  "  at  the  doae  of  the  firat  line  of  the  note  at  page  278,  "  if  he 
"  dcrire,"  obonld  be  tranaferred  lo  the  third  line,  "  and  wonld  introduce." 

P.  290.  I  ought  to  have  added,  to  my  mention  of  the  application  from  the  Bow- 
Bnel  ma^Eimtes  on  tha  subject  of  the  Bcggar't  Opera,  that  Colman'a  aoiver  waa 
tnj  ipiriled.  He  declined  to  be  a  party  to  Garrick'a  mnaent,  and  "  for  hia  own 
'')art  nunot  help  differing  in  opinion  witli  the  magiitnites,  tiunking  that  tha 
"  tbiBire  ia  ona  of  the  very  tew  honaee  in  the  neighbonrbood  that  doea  nor  contribute 
"loincieaae  the  Dnmber  of  thietes.''    Futl.  Lrr.  1)11. 

P.  SM-SOO.  1  hare  give,  Erom  the  Newljery  MSS.  in  the  poaaee^nD  of  Mr.  Momy 
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of  Albemarle-street,  the  text  of  the  receipts  referred  to.  ' '  Beoaved  from  Mr.  Newbery 
**  three  guineas  for  a  pamphlet  respecting  the  Cock-lane  Ghost  Oxjteb  Qoldsmitb, 
«  March  5th  1762."  '*  Beoeiyed  from  Mr.  Newbery  eleven  guineas  and  an  half  for  an 
<'  Abridgment  of  Plntarch's  Lives,  March  5th  1762.  Oliykb  Goldsmith.**  The 
notes  to  Newbery  quoted  as  to  the  latter  compilation  are  on  scraps  of  paper,  wafered, 
or  sent  open,  and  evidently  sent  by  hand.  The  receipt  at  the  bottom  of  page  300-301  is 
dated  5th  March,  1762,  and  written  on  the  back  of  a  torn  receipt  for  thd  Chinese 
Letters  also  in  Goldsmith's  handwriting ;  and  I  might  have  added  that  though  fourteen 
guineas  would  seem  thus  to  have  comprised  the  entire  munificent  payment  for  the  lAft 
of  Nash,  he  made  some  curious  and  important  additions,  dictated  doubtless  by  a  real 
love  of  the  subject,  in  his  second  impression  of  the  book.  And  for  an  interesting 
recollection  of  Goldsmith's  occasional  visits  to  Bath,  here  mentioned,  let  me  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Mangin's  letter  to  myself,  at  p.  442-443. 

P.  802.  **  Hitherto  careless"  at  line  17,  should  have  been  "  As  yet  restricted.** 
At  p.  807  and  p.  808,  I  ought  to  have  given  a  reference  to  Grainger's  Xefters,  25,' 
26,  &c. 

P.  308.  I  meant  to  have  added  to  that  admirable  saying  of  Johnson's  at  the  end  of 
the  last  note,  these  lines  from  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella,  "  There  is  something  of 
"  force  in  all  these  mournings,  let  them,  be  ever  so  serious.  People  will  pretend  to 
**  grieve  more  than  they  really  do,  and  that  takes  off  from  their  true  grief."  Worki^ 
m,  196. 

P.  809-310.  In  further  proof  of  the  not  unkindly  feeling  of  Johnson  to  Foote,  a 
characteristic  letter  to  Mr&  Thrale  on  hearing  of  his  death  in  1776  was  worth  quoting. 
'*  Did  you  see  Foote  at  Brightelmstone  ?  Did  you  think  he  woxdd  so  soon  be  gone  f 
**  Life,  says  Falstaff,  is  a  shuttle.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way  ;  and  the 
"  world  is  really  impoverished  by  his  sinking  glories.  Murphy  ought  to  write  his 
**  life,  at  least  to  give  the  world  a  Footeana.  Now,  will  any  of  his  contemporaries 
**  bewail  him  !  Will  Genius  change  his  sex  to  weep  ?  I  would  really  have  his  life 
"  written  with  diligence."    Ptom  Letters,  i.  896. 

P.  812.  In  connection  with  Goldsmith's  visit  to  the  Cherokee  kings,  let  me 
mention  Foote's,  the  rather  because  the  passage  (written  by  Mrs.  Thrale  in  1781) 
shows  what  the  impression  was  that  remained  among  the  set  as  to  (Goldsmith's 
philosophy  about  rich  and  poor,  luxury  and  simplicity,  many  years  after  he  had  passed 
away.  **  It  has  been  thought  by  many  wise  folks,"  she  writes  to  Johnson,  '*  that  we 
'*  fritter  our  pleasures  all  away  by  refinement,  and  when  one  reads  Goldsmith's  works, 
**  either  verse  or  prose,  one  fimdes  that  in  corrupt  life  there  is  more  enjoyment — ^yet 
"  we  should  find  little  solace  from  ale-house  merriment  or  cottage  carousals,  whatever 
'*  the  best  wrestler  on  the  ffreen  might  do  I  suppose ;  mere  brandy  and  brown  sugar 
"  liqiuur,  like  that  which  Foote  presented  the  Cherokee  kings  with,  and  won  their 
'*  hearts  from  our  fine  ladies  who  treated  them  with  sponge  biscuits  and  frontiniao.'*' 
Letters,  iL  215.  For  a  further  account  of  Peter  Annet»  see  Hawkins's  Life  of 
Johnson,  566. 

P.  814.  With  the  hope  that  some  possible  trace  might  be  found  of  this  application, 
or  memorial,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  was  really  sent  by  Goldsmith  to  the 
first  minister.  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  was  so  kind,  at  my  request,  as  to  cause  strict  search  to 
be  made  through  the  voluminous  and  very  interesting  unpublished  correspondence  of 
Lord  Bute.    But  nothing  was  discovered  of  it,  or  in  any  way  bearing  upon  it. 

P.  320.  Geoi^  Steevens's  account  of  Levett  appeared  in  the  QendemanCs  MagaxiHe 
for  February,  1785. 

Pages  822,  328,  826,  827,   870,  371,  400.  For  additions  to  the  Newbery  and 
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^^^■Ming  uvnimu  prinl«J  in  Ibese  iOfKfl,  nnd  fur  ikiiiK!  rtrorx  nf  trkiiKFi-iptiun  oorred«(l 
^H|>  ODDiinriaiiD  witli  the  iiri)pnal  M9S,  Be«  p|i.  10-1-107,  nf  mj  iieiWBil  vnlnmc. 
Bends  ihe  genenl  receipt,  quoted  at  Uio  bottom  of  page  3'H,  1  may  sdd  tlukt  the 
malioiu  Mr.  Newbety  anema  to  h*ie  re<]uired  ipedSc  KpknuwIwIgiDeiitJi  in  siliUtaiin. 
Tbim  in  one  nhtot,  Bmong  tbe  papen  in  Ur.  Ucmya  piniiwsriun,  I  find  tbe  following  : 
"October  11,  IT03,  borivd  of  Mr.  Jolin  Newbery  eleven  guineas  in  hill  Rir 
"  vritimt  the  ilitradDctio7*nd  pre&ee  to  Dr.  Brooke's  Natural  Historj.  OlItsk  tioLD- 
"Ort.  II,  1788,  aoceivd  of  Mr.  John  Newberj  three  gninew  for  a 
"PtdkcetotheHineiyofttie World.  OuybbGolmmitb."— "Oot.  11, 1788.  BeceinI 
"  vf  Hr,  John  Kewberj  tventy-une  pounde,  which,  with  what  I  TBceiTil  before,  is  in 
f  fcO  for  ttM  eaipj  of  the  Hiitotj  of  Bngbuid,  in  a  seriea  of  letters,  two  toIuium  ill  1 3mo, 
nrw  lioLDSBiTH."— "Oct.  11,  1783.  Beoeivd  of  Mr.  John  Newhcrjr  Iwentj-one 
la  kltranilatiog  the  life  of  Christ,  and  tbe  Lived  of  UieFtttliere.  OuvxnQold- 
" — At  the  top  of  another  lai^  sheet  ii  Goldimith'e  promiatot;  note  "on 
"  dauuul"  liii  the  balance  named  at  p.  323,  I  perceive,  ton,  that  Newbei?  had  a  cnn- 
•ilenble  aluire  in  a  newapaper  at  Beading  (hia  native  place),  and  that  Ooldamith'i 
mapilatiuD  abOBl  "the  late  war"  <p.  324)  bad  been  printed  in  this  paper  bum  week 
("  week  before  ita  pnhlication  In  a  collected  form. 
P.  332.  The  qootaUou  from  Rejnolde  is  al  the  eloie  nf  the  Sixth  Disconno,  Worki, 

use. 

V.iSL  In  the  firat  line  of  Gntt  Dol«,  insert  "of  State"  afUn- "  Under  Secrelai?  ;" 
ltd  the  remark  on  the  gpe»t  people  who  songht  election  into  tbe  Club  (336-330), 
TRjitins  Ui  be  mndiBed  by  what  the  reader  will  find  on  n  anbaequent  page  (li.  167' 
iW\.  There  aeemi  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Idonda;  meetinga  of  the  Club 
oolinned  till  Deoeuiber  1772,  when  the  change  to  Prlda;  hwk  place.  See  Percf 
«™e«-.  72. 

P.  338.  Tbe  raferenn:  to  Madame  d'Arbla/s  Memoin  should  have  been  IL  1<H. 
^t  y.  319  I  mijjht  liave  referred  the  teader  for  additional  beta  as  to  Snrke'i  outset  In 
Itle  to  m*  Mcoud  Tulume,  p.  300-31*2.  At  p,  342,  the  antjiorit;  of  Mta.  Pioui's 
.i'Hdelft,  200,  shoulil  have  been  added  tu  tiie  firrt  note.  At  p.  348,  the  nrfereoiv 
m"  m  tnt  uoU  sLunld )«  ■' SSS." 

1*,  ISO.  Tbe  remark  on  Beanclere  ia  in  all  respects  rvinlinueil  b;  a  paieage  in 
Vn  n^an'a  Anetrlulti  {184),  She  ia  describing  Johniuu's  frequentlj  expressed 
lijliliurf  what  be  railed  "effort"  in  oonveraatjon  ;  and  adda  thot  the  euconunnis  she 
1*^  M  often  hsanl  him  prononnoe  on  the  manner  of  To]ibam  Beanclerc  in  aodetj,  oin- 
'nii)  endol  in  thai  jwculiar  pliraae,  that  "  it  was  nitliont  effort." 

f.  3S1-36S{.  In  cunncction  with  pleasant  Dick  Eaatcourti,  let  me  quote  two 
^'^^Era  fh.im  Swift's  Jnurvnl  to  SlcUa-  "  1  dined  withRowe  ;  Trior  could  not  oome  ', 
^nl  alter  dionor  ws  went  to  a  blind  tavern,  where  Qougreve,  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
>t>Mcuiirt  and  Charley  Hnin,  were  over  a  bowl  of  bad  punch  .  .  we  staid  tjll  12." 
""b,  ii.  83.)  "1  came  hank  and  called  at  Congreve's,  and  dined  with  hiia  and 
"  Ra*w»rl,  and  laughed  till  aix  .  .  .  Congrove's  nartj  while  wine  baa  pveii  mc  llie 
'  '"«nlmrn."     (ii,  1S2.)     Add,  after  the  refarBMe  to  tbe /*««»  ieUerir  at  the  bottom 

'  f'-  200,  See  ■■«■  H.  66,  SO,  171,  17&-17it,  311,  &c.  Jtc, 

''  182.  [n  ths  third  line  of  note,  alter  "down  a  long  winding,"  to  "downavcrji 
I '":  istrj."  The  anthuritjr  fur  the  correction  in  the  last  note  uf  p.  3B7,  is  the 
'"/fnaaifayia^r  (nx.  ISO.  Sept.  1708.)  At  p.  3t(8  the  asterisk  referring  to  note 
-'  drappnl  out,  awl  shuuld  be  reptaoed  at  "no  passion  for  it"  At  p.  372,  on 
■^"i*t«  a(iiean  for  which  I  have  given  no  anlhority.  It  is  told  iu  Prinr  (ii.  33),  on 
Ui  nJatian  at  Mra.  Owth,  bnl  I  saw  it  aln  in  an  earlier  puhlicaljiju,  anil  bn«c  loHt  tbe 
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reference.  At  p.  873,  the  pamage  at  the  opening  of  the  aeoond  note  ia  Uken 
PerciTal  Stookdale^s  Memoirty  ii.  152-164 ;  Newton's  letter,  quoted  in  tli»  aafe  at 
p.  876,  ahonld  have  been  referred  to  the  Qarrick  Corrup(mdence,  i.  7  ^  tad  in  the 
same  note  I  have  understated  the  distance  to  Gbodman^s-fieids. 

P.  877.  The  branch  of  the  Fox  frmily  to  which  Lady  Siuaa  Mooged  took  the 
name  of  Stnuigways,  on  her  &ther'8  marriage  with  an  hniy  m  ealled.  Of  O'Brien 
it  is  said  in  Taybr^s  Ricorda  of  his  life  (i.  177)  <*  He  nC^  I  have  heard,  a  fencing 
**  master  in  Dnblin,  or  the  son  of  a  fencing  master,  b«i  with  manners  so  ea^  and  so 
*'  sprightly,  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  best  oonqMay,  and  was  a  member  of  several 
**  of  the  most  feshionable  clubs  at  the  west  end  d  the  town."  In  the  peerages  yon 
see  him  entered  as  Wm.  O'Brien,  of  Stinsfordy  Go.  Dorset,  Esq.  At  p.  378,  in  the  first 
line  of  the  note  referring  to  him,  ** afterwards"  should  be  '*  also."  Orot$  Pwrptaet 
was  not  played  till  after  his  return  from  America. 

P.  879.  To  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  following  extract  from  the 

Pioati  LeUen  (i.  185),  might  h«v«  been  added — **  Mr.  M was  robbed  going  home 

"  two  nights  ago,  and  had  a  comical  conversation  with  the  highwayman  about  bdiaving 
**  like  a  gentleman.  He  paid  four  guineas  for  it !"  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Johnaoo, 
Oct.  1778.     At  the  bottom  of  p.  388,  insert  **  BoiweU,  vil  57." 

P.  898.  In  the  passage  respecting  Charles  Pox,  **  one  of  the^rct,"  shoxdd  be  "  one 
**  of  the  finest."  An  earlier  opinion  as  to  the  Traveller^  written  by  Fox  while  yet  a 
boy,  will  be  found  at  p.  89  of  my  second  volume. 

P.  400.  Newber/s  account,  here  quoted,  is  written  at  the  back  of  a  more  dabomte 
memorandum,  headed  **  Settle  the  following  Accounts,"  of  which  the  sixteenth  item 
runs  thus  :  **  M^t  Brookes's,  and  charge  for  alterations  made  in  the  Plates,  and  the 
*'  printed  copy  y*  was  obliged  to  be  cancelled,  262,  and  to  Dr.  Ooldsmith  writing  Pre&oes 
«  and  correcting  the  work,  80Z,  in  all  562."  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  the 
success  of  his  *'  pre&ces"  to  this  dull  book,  led  to  his  engagement  to  write  the  AnimaUd 
Nature.    See  Percy  Memoir,  88. 

P.  402.  An  error  is  committed  in  saying  that  Qoldsmith's  ballad  received  the  title 
of  the  Hermit  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  it  having  been  transferred  to  the  novel  with- 
out any  title.  At  p.  408-405,  I  ought  to  have  quoted  the  remark  which  Percy  makes 
(Afemotr,  74-75)  upon  Gh)ld8mith's  denial  of  having  copied  him  in  this  ballad.  "  He 
**  justly  vindicated  the  priority  of  his  own  poem ;  but  in  asserting  that  the  plan  of  the 
**  other  was  taken  frt)m  his  (in  nothing  else  have  they  the  most  distant  resemblance), 
*<  and  in  reporting  the  conversation  on  this  subject,  his  memory  must  have  felled  him  ; 
'*  for  the  story  in  them  both  was  evidently  taken  from  a  very  ancient  ballad  in  that 
**  collection  b^^inning  thus,  'Gentle  heardsman,  &c.'  as  any  one  will  be  convinced 
**  who  will  but  compare  them." 

P.  415.  Add  to  first  note.  '*  For  Burke's  opinion  of  him,  see  Correapondencej  iv. 
*'  526-581,  and  Addenda,  549-552." 

P.  419.  In  speaking  of  Churick's  finessing  and  trick,  reference  should  have  been 
made  to  Colman's  Potthvmous  LeUera,  271-278,  where  Colman  receives  instmotions 
to  puff  '*  our  little  stage  heroe"  in  his  absence,  from  the  little  stage  hero  himself. 
*'  Davies,"  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  should  be  '*  Davies's."  For  the  anecdote  at  the 
close  of  p.  428,  told  on  the  relation  of  Mrs.  Ghryn,  reference  shoxdd  have  been  made  to 
Prior,  ii.  105. 

P.  426.  At  eighth  line  from  top,  ''decently"  ought  to  be  "oomfertably ;"  at 
p.  429-480,  the  auth(»rity  of  <*  WcolTs  Watioi^  812-818,"  should  have  been  given  for 
the  letter  which  I  have  only  partially  quoted ;  and  at  p.  482,  in  connection  with  what 
it  said  of  Johnaon  and  Garricki  tha  following  may  be  added  bom.  Colman's  PottkHmout 
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LeUertt   290.     "W1io,**a8kB  Garrick,    '*  wrote  the  Antwer  to  Kenrick's  Review  t 
**  JolmflOB  sent  it  to  me  through  Steevens  last  week — but  mum — it  is  not  quite  the 

*'  thing  :  by  J.*8  icndnen  for  ity  he  mnst  hare  felt  K .  What  things  we  are  I  and 

**  how  Utile  are  we  known  !**  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  see  BotweUy  iv.  800,  for 
Johnaon's  ymnaiiig  and  otmtemptaonB  reiteration  aboat  *  *  ike  boy"  who  answered  Kenrick. 
P.  4^.  I  quote  from  the  Newbery  MSS.  in  Mr.  Murray's  possession.  **  Beoeived 
'*  firam  Mr.  Newbery  eleven  guineas  which  I  promise  to  pay.  OLnrvR  Goldsmith, 
<*  January  8th,  1766." 

VOLUME  n. 

Pages  15,  16.  To  the  note  I  would  add  that  there  is  also  a  passage  in  Mrs.  Piozsi's 
Letten  (i.  247),  which  shows  how  Johnson  must  have  talked  of  this  among  the  set. 
"Well !"  she  writes  to  Johnson,  24th  June  1775,  '^Crcesus  promised  a  reward,  you 
"  rem^nber,  for  him  who  should  produce  a  new  delight ;  but  the  prize  was  never 
"  obtained,  for  nothing  that  was  new  proved  delightful ;  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  3000 
"  years  afterwards,  found  out,  that  whoever  did  a  new  thing  did  a  bad  thing,  and 
«  whoever  said  a  new  thing,  said  a  fidse  thing." 

P.  16.  The  passage  quoted  from  Goethe  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Oxenford's  transla- 
tkn,  L  368 ;  and  at  p.  18,  the  remark  as  to  Fielding  being  contented  with  **  the  husk" 
of  life,  while  Biehardaon  had  picked  "  the  kernel,"  is  in  Mrs.  Hozsi's  Aneedotee,  198. 
P.  20.  Bi^th  line  from  the  top,  **  which  even  Johnson  thought,"  should  be, 
'*  which  Johnson  himself  thought."  In  speaking  of  the  foreign  translations  of  the 
Vieat  of  Waktfiddy  which  are  singularly  numerous,  and  in  almost  every  spoken 
bngoage^  I  might  have  added  one  or  two  examples  of  the  more  recent  which  I  have 
Dyielf  seen.  "  Le  Ministre  de  Wakefield.  Preo6d6e  d'un  Bssay  sur  la  vie  et  les  ecrits 
'*  d*01iver  Goldsmith.  Par  M.  Hennequin.  Paris,  Br6drip,  1825."  This  is  very 
earefol  and  good.  '*  Le  Vicaire  de  Wakefield.  Traduit  par  Charles  Nodier.  Paris, 
'*  Gonelin,  1841."  The  notice  by  Nodier  prefixed  to  this  is  charming.  **  Der  Laud* 
"pradiger  von  Wakefield.  Leipsic,  1835."  Here  a  number  of  illustrations  are 
reprodooed  from  Westall.  Another  published  in  the  same  dty,  six  years  later,  has 
an  abimdant  series  of  delightful  woodcuts  by  Louis  Bichter,  very  humorous  and 
pleasantk 

P.  32.  The  reference  in  the  third  note  is  to  the  1774  edition  of  the  Awmaltd 
Nature.     The  words  in  the  text  do  not  appear  in  the  later  editions. 

P.  65.  For  further  notices  of  this  theatrical  dispute,  and  much  curious  matter  in 
itferenoe  to  the  management,  see  Foot's  Life  of  Murphy,  346,  ko. 

P.  97.  There  is  nothing  more  impressive  in  Johnson  than  the  way  in  which  he 
ftlvays  speaks  of  poverty.  **  Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil,  and 
"  pregnant  with  so  much  temptation  and  so  much  misery,  that  I  cannot  but  earnestly 
"  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it."  To  Boswell.  March  28,  1782.  **  Poverty  takes  away  so 
"  Biany  means  of  doing  good,  and  produces  so  mash,  inability  to  resist  evil,  both 
"  natoral  and  moral,  that  it  is  by  all  virtuous  means  to  be  avoided."  To  Boswell. 
June  3,  1782.  **  Poverty  is  a  great  enemy  to  human  happiness  ;  it  certainly  destroys 
"  liberty  ;  and  it  makes  some  virtues  impracticable,  and  others  extremely  difficult." 
ToBosweD.    Deo.  7,  1782. 

P.  102.  The  reference  to  Forbes's  Ltfe  of  £eaUie,  should  be  iii.  49.  I  will  add 
tfe  whole  pMsage.  It  is  in  a  letter  of  Beattie  to  Forbes,  July  10,  1788.  ''What 
*'  ike  "  [Mrs.  Pioni  in  her  letten]  ''says  of  Goldsmith  is  perfectly  true.  He  was  the 
**  vitj  pemn  I  ever  knew  who  acknowledged  himself  to  be  envious.  In  Johnson's 
<( ^    ^     He  even  envied  the  dead ;   he  could  not  bear  that  Shakspeare 

c  2 
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"  ahoxUd  be  so  much  admired  aa  he  is.  Th»«  might,  however,  be  something  like 
<*  magnanimity  in  envying  Shakspeaie  and  Dr.  Johnson  ;  as  in  Julius  Cieaaz^s  weeping 
"  to  think,  that  at  an  age  at  which  he  had  done  so  little,  Alexander  should  have  done 
'*  so  much.  But  surely  Qoldsniith  had  no  occasion  to  envy  me  ;  which  however  he 
'*  certainly  did,  for  he  owned  it  (though  when  we  met,  he  was  always  veiy  civil)  ;  and 
**  1  received  undoubted  information  that  he  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
<*  ill  of  me  behind  my  back."  The  copy  of  Forbes*s  book  fr<Hn  which  I  quote, 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  is  full  of  manuscript  notes  in  her  quaint»  elear, 
beautifiil  hand  ;  and  here,  writing  at  least  thirty-three  years  after  Goldsmith's  death 
(for  the  imprint  to  the  edition  is  1807),  she  breaks  out  into  verse  the  betio'  to 
express  her  still  vivid  impression  of  what  was  quizzible  in  her  old  friend. 

Poor  Goldsmith  resembled  those  Anamorphdses 

Which  for  Lectures  to  Ladies  th'  Optician  proposes  : 

All  Deformity  seeming  in  most  Points  of  View, 

In  another  quite  regular,  uniform — True  : 

Till  the  Student  no  more  sees  the  Figure  that  shock'd  her 

But  all  in  his  Likeness  our  odd  lUtU  Doctor. 

P.  106.  I  am  here  strongly  tempted  to  quote  a  delightfol  passage  from  Charies 
Nodier's  sketch  of  Goldsmith's  life,  prefixed  to  the  translation  mentioned  above.  He 
imagines  the  Hawkins  class  of  revilers  of  Goldsmith  taking  delight  in  reproducing 
every  sort  of  slander  of  him,  and  crying  out — "  Voilil  oelui  que  nous  avons  rebut^ 
'  humili6,  navr6  de  noe  m^pris,  oelui  que  nous  avons  r6duit  &  la  misdre  et  an  d^K^Mur, 
*■  le  v^table  Goldsmith  I    Et  si  notre  s6v4rit6  n*a  pas  6t6  d6sarmte  par  la  grioe  de 

*  son  esprit,  par  le  charme  touchant  de  ses  inventions,  par  la  puret6  m^e  de  senti- 

<  ments  et  de  principes  qui  brille  dans  tons  ses  6crits,  c'eet  que  nous  sommes  avant 
'  tout  des  gens  moraux  et  austdres,  qui  ne  pensent  pas  que  le  g6nie  puiase  tenir  lien 

*  de  compensation  &  la  vertu.**    Admirable  in  his  conunent  upon  this,  and  fuU  of 
wisdom  as  well  as  beauty.     '*  Detestable  hypocrime  !    Moi  aussi  je  suis  peu  dispoe6  & 

*  rindulgence  pour  des  &utes  graves,  qui  pr^tendent  se  couvrir  de  Texcuse  du  talent ! 
'  Moi  aussi,  je  repousse  avec  indignation  cette  compensation  impie  qui  afianchit  un 

*  grand  homme  du  devoir  d*6tre  un  honn^te  homme  f  Je  vais  plus  loin  :  je  suis  con- 
'  vaincu  que  cette  alliance  imaginaire  de  la  perversit6  des  moeurs  et  de  I'dl^vation  du 
'  g6nie  a  toujours  6t6  une  chose  impossible.     De  Fesprit,  de  Timagination,  un  savmr 

<  immense,  une  facilit6  in^puisable,  une  6nergie  qui  ne  se  rebute  jamais,  tout  oela  pent, 
'  h6Ias  !  se  trouver  dans  un  m^chant.     Ce  qui  est  d6fundu  par  la  nature  4  un 

<  m^chant,  c'est  de  sentir,  c'est  d'aimer,  c'est  de  se  fiure  aimer  de  oeux  qui  aiment» 
'  c'est  de  oontrefiiire  Femotion  d*une  &me  pure,  c'est  d'imiter  le  eri  du  cosur. 
'  R6unisseE  en  un  seul  4crivain  tons  les  m^chants  qui  out  eu  de  la  gloire,  il  n*y  en  a 

*  malheureusement  que  trop  f  je  le  mettrai  au  d^fi  de&ire  le  Vicaire  de  Wah^fidd^ 
ou  rien  qui  y  ressemble.  Presque  tons  les  ecrits  des  m^chants  sont  de  mauvaises 
actions.  Les  m^chants  ne  peuvent  pas  mentir  4  leur  natureL  Loin  de  moi 
cependant  Fintention  de  printer  la  vie  de  Goldsmith  oonune  une  vie  sans  reproche. 
(Test  avec  sino6rit6  que  j'y  ai  £Etit  la  part  de  Fabandon,  de  la  nonchalance  et  du 
d6sordre.  H  n*y  a  certainement  rien  d'honorable  dans  cette  nigligence  de  soi-m6me 
qui  laisse  aller  les  jours  au  caprice  de  la  n6cessit6,  dans  cette  paresseuse  insouciance 
du  cceur  et  de  Fesprit,  qui  ne  regarde  pas  la  conduite  oomme  une  affiure,  et  qui 
remet  au  hasard  des  6v6nement8  tout  ce  que  la  prudence  et  la  raison  s'eflfbrceraient 
de  lui  d^rober.  Quioonque  a  v6cu  sans  rdgle,  a  mal  v6cu ;  et  Fexample  de  Gold- 
smith ne  servirait  pas  d'excuse  4  ceux  qui  ont  eu  le  malheur  de  le  sulvre.** 
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P.  110.  At  the  dose  of  first  note  on  this  page  I  would  desire  the  reader  on  the 
other  hand  to  see  what  is  said  in  a  recent  admirable  article  on  Gray  in  the  QnM/rterly 
Review  (xdT.  1-4). 

P.  118.  Bemove  the  marginal  date  from  the  opening  of  the  first  paragraph  to  that 
of  the  second,  and  snbetitnte  for  the  former  '*  1767,  iEt  39." 

P.  120.  At  dose  of  the  page,  157-158,  should  be  167-168. 

P.  146.  Walpole*s  characterisation  of  Gfoldsmith  as  an  '*  inspired  idiot,"  is  repeated 
in  Forbes's  BeeOtie^  and  elidts  from  Mrs.  Piozzi  an  emphatic  ''very  tme,"  among  the 
mannsfnript  notes  of  her  old  age  already  mentioned. 

P.  162.  A  good  passage  from  one  of  Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  might  here 
have  been  added  to  the  last  note.  "  Of  the  imitation  of  my  stile,  in  a  criticism  on 
**  Gray's  Chnrch-yard,  I  forgot  to  make  mention.  The  anthour  is,  I  beliere,  utterly 
"  unknown,  for  Mr.  Steevens  cannot  hunt  him  out ;  I  know  little  of  it,  for  though  it 
**  was  sent  me  I  never  cut  the  leaves  open.  I  had  a  letter  with  it  representing  it  to 
"  me  as  my  own  work  ;  in  such  an  account  to  the  publick  there  may  be  humour,  but  to 
"  myself  it  was  neither  serious  nor  comical.  I  suspect  the  writer  to  be  wrong-headed  ; 
"  as  to  the  noise  which  it  makes,  I  have  never  heard  it^  and  am  inclined  to  believe 
'*  that  few  attacks  dther  of  ridicule  or  invective  make  much  noise,  but  by  the  hdp  of 
"  those  they  provoke."     PiozzCt  Letters,  iL  289. 

P.  189.  Johnson  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale  of  "  the  tyranny  of  B 1"     "  Poor 

**  B i !  do  not  quarrd  with  him  ;  to  neglect  him  a  little  will  be  suffident.     He 

**  means  only  to  be  frank  and  manly,  and  independent,  and  perhaps,  as  you  say,  a 
"  little  wise.  To  be  frank  he  thinks  is  to  be  cynical,  and  to  be  independent  is  to 
**  be  rude.  Forgive  him,  dearest  lady,  the  rather  because  of  his  misbehaviours  I  am 
*'  afraid  he  learned  part  of  me.*'    15th  July,  1775.     Pioasi  Lettert,  i.  277. 

P.  198.  line  three,  "  A  very  interesting"  should  be  '*  Tet  a  very  interesting." 

P.  201.  The  title  to  this  chapter,  and  the  head-line  frt)m  p.  203  to  p.  225,  should 
hsre  been  "  DnrvsBs  ahd  Talk." 

P.  206.  The  quotation  from  Porbes's  Beattie  should  be  iii.  50  ;  and  I  may  add  that 
Un.  Kosd's  emphatic  manuscript  comment,  in  the  volume  now  open  before  me,  on 
Beattie's  suggestion  that  perhaps  Qoldsmith  *' affected"  silliness,  is — **not  he 
**  indeed  1" 

P.  211.  Rochester  expressed  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  in  speaking  of  Shadwell, 
wlien  he  said  that  if  he  had  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and  printed  all  he  spoke,  he  would 
hsve  had  moie  wit  and  humour  than  any  other  poet ;  and  measuring  Goldsmith  by 
ShadweD,  we  surdy  may  rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  relative  accomplishments  and 
ddiqenciea  of  each. 

P.  217.  At  the  dose  of  the  last  note,  I  would  add  that  it  seems  to  have  been  quite 
a  triek  far  everybody  that  had  lived  in  his  time  to  repeat  old  stories  of  Goldsmith  as 
oQemeDeeB  within  their  own  experience.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  the  author  of  Love  and 
Madnesiy  who  died  in  Paris  in  1816,  represented  himself  to  Charles  Nodier  as 
Oliver's  greatest  friend,  though  I  do  not  find  evidence  of  his  having  known  him  at  all ; 
ud  in  his  diarming  little  memoir  Nodier  says  :  **  Le  chevalier  Croft,  qui  avait  h\Jb  le 
'*  meilleiir  ami  de  Goldsmith,  et  qui  m^ritait  bien  de  T^tre,  m'a  dit  souvent  que  le 
'*  sjsfedme  de  Goldsmith  6tatt  d'obliger  jusqu'au  point  de  se  mettre  exactement  dans  la 
"  position  de  Tindigent  qu'il  avait  secouru  ;  et  quand  on  lui  reprochait  oes  lib6ralit^ 
*' impnidentes,  par  lesquelles  il  se  subetituait  &  la  d^tresse  d'un  inoonnu,  il  se 
'*  ooQte&tait  de  r6pondre  :  '  J'ai  des  ressouroes,  moi,  et  ce  malheureux  n'avait  de 
"  'reBSOvroes  que  moi.*"     16-17. 

P.  220.  Nmeteenth  line  of  note.     '*  Histories,"  should  be  *'  his  stories." 
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P.  237.  In  mentioiiiiig  the  1836  Bdinbui^  edition  of  OckUmithj  I  might  have 
added  that  it  is  a  verycarefdl  and  good  little  book.  The  editor,  I  belieye,  was 
Mr.  Hamilton  Buchanan. 

P.  243.  The  reader  will  find  an  amusing  aoooont  of  Catcot's  attendance  on  Johnson 
and  Boswellin  their  yisit  to  Bristol,  in  BosweU,  yi.  171-173. 

P.  291.  '*  H — ^rth"  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  suigeon  named  Hogarth  living  in 
Leicester-square  at  the  time  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  by 
*'  C— y"  (Cdey),  George  Colman  was  intended — a  quite  incredible  suppodtbn. 

P.  265.  Of  the  Cktrtne  of  Chess^  Lowndes  gives  a  list  of  seven  versions  in  English  ; 
by  James  Bowbotham,  1562  ;  Geoige  Je&eys,  1786 ;  W.  Erskine,  1736 ;  Samuel 
Pullin  (Dublin),  1750  ;  Anon,  Eton  1769  ;  Anon,  Oxford  1778  ;  and  Murphy,  1786. 
The  hitter  is  to  be  found  in  his  Workty  viL  67.  But  though  the  date  of  Murphy's 
translation  is  given  by  Lowndes  as  1786  (when  for  the  first  time  it  was  printed)  it  was 
in  reality  a  production  of  his  youth.  I  quote  the  prefiice  to  it.  '*  For  translating  so 
*<  ingenious  a  piece,  the  present  writer,  after  saying  that  it  is  the  production  of  his 
**  earliest  years,  will  make  no  apology.**  See  Foot's  Lift,  323-324.  Whether  the  &ct 
of  the  existence  of  this  translation  by  Murphy  became  known  to  Goldsmith,  and  led  to 
the  suppression  of  his  own,  can  only  now  be  matter  of  coi^ecture. 

P.  276.  The  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  in  England  after  his  death,  on  the 

4th  August  1797,  and  the  occurrence  called  forth  this  m'ngular  remark  from  Southey, 

then  in  the  '*  hot  youth  "  of  his  republicanism.     **  Should  there  ever  again  be  a  king 

'*  in  France  (which  God  forbid  !)  it  will  be  the  elder  of  these  young  men.     He  will  be 

happier  and  a  better  man  as  an  American  farmer."     ComrMm  Place  Book, 

•iv.  516. 

P.  287.  Add  to  the  last  note.  "Johnson,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  **  used  to  say  that 
**  the  size  of  a  man's  understanding  might  always  be  justly  measured  by  his  mirth  ; 
**  and  his  own  was  never  contemptible.  He  would  laugh  at  a  stroke  of  genuine 
**  humour,  or  sudden  sally  of  odd  absurdity,  as  heartily  and  freely  as  I  ever  yet  saw 
"  any  man  ;  and  though  the  jest  was  often  such  as  few  felt  besides  himself,  yet  his 
'*  laugh  was  irresistible,  and  was  observed  immediately  to  produce  that  of  the 
'*  company,  not  merely  from  the  notion  that  it  was  proper  to  laugh  when  he  did,  but 
**  purely  out  of  want  of  power  to  forbear  it."     Anecdotes,  298-299. 

P.  329.  Second  note,  line  thirteen,  insert  after  *'  used  to  it"  vii.  255. 

P.  335-336.  BoBwell's  belief  in  ghosts  receives  amusing  illustration  in  one  of 
Johnson's  letters  from  the  Hebrides.  "  The  chapel  is  thirty-eight  feet  long,  and 
**  eighteen  broad.  Boswell,  who  is  very  pious,  went  into  it  at  night  to  perform  his 
**  devotions,  but  came  back  in  haste  for  fear  of  spectres."  Piozzi  Letters,  i  173.  At 
line  twenty  of  the  note  following,  instead  of  '*  I  might  have  added  others  to  show," 
read  '*  I  might  here  add  other  passages  to  show." 

P.  341.  The  reference  in  the  first  line  of  the  third  note  should  be  i.  225. 

P.  347.  For  Murphy's  parody  on  Hamlet  ivkh  alterations,  see  Foot's  Life, 
256-274. 

P.  877.  In  ninth  line  of  note,  "  ingenious  "  should  be  '*  ingenuous." 

P.  429.  At  the  close  of  the  note  insert  a  reference  to  European  Magazine, 
Iv.  443. 
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"It  seems  rational  to  hope/'  says  Johnson  in  the  Life  of 
Savage,  "  that  minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should  first 
''  endeavour  their  own  benefit ;  and  that  they  who  are  most  able 
"  to  teach  others  the  way  to  happiness,  should  with  most  cer- 
"tainty  follow  it  themselves:  but  this  expectation,  however 
"  plausible,  has  been  very  frequently  disappointed/'  Perhaps 
not  so  frequently  as  the  earnest  biographer  imagined.  Much 
depends  on  what  we  look  to  for  our  benefit,  much  on  what  we 
follow  as  the  way  to  happiness.  It  may  not  be  for  the  one,  and 
may  have  led  us  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  other,  that  we  had 
acted  on  the  world's  estimate  of  worldly  success,  and  to  that 
directed  our  endeavour.  So  might  we  ourselves  have  blocked 
up  the  path,  which  it  was  our  hope  to  have  pointed  out  to  others ; 
and,  in  the  straits  of  a  selfish  profit,  made  wreck  of  great 
attainments. 

OuvEB  Goldsmith,  whose  life  and  adventures  should  be 
known  to  all  who  know  his  writings,  must  be  held  to  have 
succeeded  in  notliing  that  his  friends  would  have  had  him  succeed 
in.    He  was  intended  for  a  clergyman,  and  was  rejected  when  he 
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applied  for  orders ;  he  practised  as  a  physician^  and  never  made 
what  would  have  paid  for  a  degree;  what  he  was  not  asked  or 
expected  to  do,  was  to  write,  but  he  wrote  and  paid  the  penalty. 
His  existence  was  a  continued  privation.  The  days  were  few,  in 
which  he  had  resources  for  the  night,  or  dared  to  look  forward  to 
the  morrow.  There  was  not  any  miserable  want,  in  the  long  and 
sordid  catalogue,  which  in  its  turn  and  in  all  its  bitterness  he  did 
not  feel.  He  had  shared  the  experience  of  those  to  whom  he 
makes  affecting  reference  in  his  Animated  Nature,  "  people  who 
"  die  really  of  hunger,  in  common  language  of  a  broken  heart ;" 
and  when  he  succeeded  at  the  last,  success  was  but  a  feeble  sun- 
shine on  a  rapidly  approaching  decay,  which  was  to  lead  him,  by 
its  flickering  and  uncertain  light,  to  an  early  grave. 

Self-benefit  seems  out  of  the  question  here,  and  the  way  to 
happiness  is  indeed  distant  from  this.  But  if  we  look  a  little 
closer,  we  shall  see  that  he  has  passed  through  it  all  with  a  child- 
like purity  of  heart  unsullied.  Much  of  the  misery  vanishes 
when  that  is  known ;  and  when  it  is  remembered,  too,  that  in 
spite  of  it  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  written,  nay,  that  without 
it,  in  all  human  probability,  a  book  so  delightful  and  wise  could 
not  have  been  written.  Fifty-six  years  after  its  author's  death, 
the  greatest  of  Germans  recounted  to  a  friend  how  much  he  had 
been  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Irishman.  "It  is  not  to  be 
"  described,'*  wrote  Goethe  to  Zelter,  in  1830,  "the  effect  that 
"  Goldsmith's  Ficar  had  upon  me,  just  at  the  critical  moment  of 
mental  development.  That  lofty  and  benevolent  irony,  that 
fair  and  indulgent  view  of  all  infirmities  and  faults,  that  meek- 
ness under  all  calamities,  that  equanimity  under  all  changes 
and  chances,  and  the  whole  train  of  kindred  virtues,  whatever 
"  names  they  bear,  proved  my  best  education ;  and  in  the  end/' 
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he  added  with  sound  philosophy^  ''these  are  the  thoughts 
''  and  feelings  which  have  reclaimed  us  from  all  the  errors  of 
"  life/' 

And  why  were  they  so  enforced  in  that  charming  book^  but 
because  the  writer  had  undergone  them  all ;  because  they  had 
reclaimed  himself,  not  from  the  world^s  errors  only,  but  also 
from  its  suffering  and  care ;  and  because  his  own  life  and  adven- 
tores  had  been  the  same  chequered  and  beautiful  romance  of  the 
triumph  of  good  over  evil. 

Though  what  is  called  worldly  success,  then,  was  not  attained 
bj  Goldsmith,  it  may  be  that  the  way  to  happiness  was  yet  not 
missed  altogether.  The  sincere  and  sad  biographer  of  Savage 
might  have  profited  by  the  example.  His  own  benefit  he 
had  not  successfully  "  endeavoured,''  when  the  gloom  of  his  early 
life  embittered  life  to  the  last,  and  the  trouble  he  had  endured 
was  made  excuse  for  a  sorrowful  philosophy,  and  for  manners 
that  were  an  outrage  to  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  What  had 
fallen  to  Johnson's  lot,  fell  not  less  heavily  to  Goldsmith's ;  of 
the  calamities  to  which  the  literary  life  is  subject. 


''Toil,  enyy,  want^  the  patron,  and  the  gaol, 
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none  were  spared  to  him :  but  they  found,  and  left  him,  gentle  and 
unspoiled ;  and  though  the  discipline  that  thus  taught  him  charity 
entailed  some  social  disadvantage,  by  unfeigned  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  heart  he  diffused  every  social  enjoyment.  When 
his  conduct  least  agreed  with  his  writings,  these  characteristics 
did  not  fail  him.  What  he  gained,  was  others'  gain;  what 
he  lost,  concerned  himself  only;  he  suffered  pain,  but  never 
inflicted  it ;  and  it  is  amazing  to  think  how  small  an  amount  of 
mere  insensibility  to  other  people's  opinions  would  have  exalted 
Doctor  Goldsmith's  position  in  the  literary  circles  of  his  day. 
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He  lost  caste  because  he  could  not  acquire  it^  and  could  as  little 
assume  the  habit  of  indifference,  as  trade  upon  the  gravity  of  the 
repute  he  had  won.  "  Admirers  in  a  room/'  said  Northcote, 
repeating  what  had  been  told  him  by  Reynolds,  "whom  his 
"  entrance  had  struck  with  awe,  might  be  seen  riding  out  upon 
"  his  back."  It  was  hard,  he  said  himself  to  Sir  Joshua,  that 
fame  and  its  dignities  should  intercept  people's  liking  and  fond- 
ness ;  and  for  his  love  of  the  latter,  no  doubt  he  forfeited  not 
a  little  of  the  former.  "  He  is  an  inspired  idiot,*'  cried  Walpole ; — 
"  he  does  not  know  the  difference  of  a  turkey  from  a  goose,'* 
said  Cumberland ; — "  sir,"  shouted  Johnson, ''  he  knows  nothing, 
"  he  has  made  up  his  mind  about  nothing."  Few  cared  to  think 
or  speak  of  him  but  as  little  Goldy,  honest  Goldy ;  and  every 
one  laughed  at  him  for  the  oddity  of  liis  blunders,  and  the 
awkwardness  of  his  manners. 

But  I  invite  the  reader  to  his  life  and  adventures,  and  the 
times  wherein  they  were  cast.  No  uninstructive  explanation  of 
all  this  may  possibly  await  us  tliere,  if  together  we  re\'iew  the 
i^cciic,  and  move  among  its  actors  as  they  play  their  parts. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SCHOOL    DAYS    AND    HOLIDAYS. 
1728—1745. 

The  marble  in  WeBtminster  Abbey  is  correct  in  the  place,  1728. 
but  not  in  the  time,  of  the  birth  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He 
was  bom  at  a  small  old  parsonage  house  (supposed  after- 
wards to  be  haunted  by  the  fairies,  or  good  people  of  the 
district,  who  could  not  however  save  it  from  being  leveUed 
to  the  ground)  in  a  lonely,  remote,  and  almost  inaccessible 
Irish  village  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  river  Inny,  called 
Pallas,*  or  Pallasmore,  the  property  of  the  Edgeworths  of 
Edgeworthstown,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1728 :  a  little  more  than  three  years  earlier 
than  the  date  upon  his  epitaph.t    His  father,  the  reverend 

*  Falbis  is  often  written  Pallioe,  or  PaUis,  and  seems  to  have  been  so  written  b^ 
Goldsmith^s  fiskther.  The  rev.  Mr.  Mangin  believed  the  Utter  to  be  the  proper 
name,  baring  seen  in  it  Charles  GK>Id8mith'8  handwriting.  (Parlour  Window,  4.) 
So  did  the  rev.  Mr.  Ghraham,  who  supposed  indeed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  writing 
it  Pallas,  had  simply  laid  a  trap  for  the  luckless  and  too  classical  biographer  who 
afterwards  translated  the  line  of  his  epitaph,  ''in  loco  cni  nomen  Pallas,"  "at  a 
*'  place  where  Falbs  had  set  her  name  !*'     Gent.  Mag.  xc.  620. 

t  The  year  of  his  birth  was  first  correctly  given  in  the  Percy  Memoir  (1  and 
116),  and  in  Mr.  Shaw  Mason's  Statistical  Account  or  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland, 
iii.  357  ;  bnt  Mr.  Prior  settled  the  date  of  the  month  by  reference  to  the  fly-leaf 
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1728.  Charles  Goldsmith,  descended  from  a  family  which  had  long 
been  settled  in  Ireland,  and  held  various  offices  or  dignities 
in  connexion  with  the  established  church,*  was  a  protestant 
clergyman  with  an  uncertain  stipend,  which,  with  the  help  of 
some  fields  he  farmed,  and  occasional  duties  performed  for  the 
rector  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kilkenny  West  (the  reverend 
Mr.  Green)  who  was  imcle  to  his  wife,  averaged  forty  pounds 
a  year.  In  May,  1718,  he  had  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of 
the  reverend  Oliver  Jones,  who  was  master  of  the  school  ^t 
Elphin,  to  which  he  had  gone  in  boyhood;  and  before  1728 
four  children  had  been  the  issue  of  the  marriage. 
A  new  birth  was  but  a  new  burthen ;  and  little  dreamt 
the  humble  village  preacher,  then  or  ever,  that  jfrom  the 
date  of  that  tenth  of  November  on  which  his  Oliver  was 
bom,  his  own  virtues  and  very  foibles  were  to  be  a  legacy  of 
pleasure  to  many  generations  of  men.  For  they  who  have 
loved,  laughed,  or  wept,  with  the  father  of  the  man  in  black 
in  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  the  preacher  of  the  Deserted 
Village,  or  the  hero  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  have 
given  laughter,  love,  and  tears,  to  the  reverend  Charles 
Goldsmith. 

1730.  The  death  of  the  rector  of  Kilkenny  West  improved  his 
Mi.  2.  fortimes.  He  succeeded  in  1730  to  this  living  of  his  wife's 
imcle  ;  t  his  income  of  forty  pounds  was  raised  to  nearly  two 
hundred;  and  Oliver  had  not  completed  his  second  year 
when  the  family  moved  from  Pallasmore  to  a  respectable 
house  and  farm  on  the  verge  of  the  pretty  little  village  of 
Lissoy,  "  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  barony  of  Kilkenny 

of  Charles  Goldsmith's  fiunily  Bible,  still  preseired  by  one  of  his  descendants  in 
Athlone,  Life,  i.  14.  The  leaf  is  unfortonately  torn,  and  the  exact  year  does  not 
now  appear  upon  it,  bat  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Mason  states  it  correctly. 

*  Many  particulars  of  them  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Shaw  Mason's  Yolmne  quoted 
above,  and  which  is  stated  to  have  been  **  drawn  up  from  the  commnnioatioDS  of 
*  *  the  clergy. "  f  Percy  Memoir,  2 . 
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"West,"  some  six  miles  from  Pallasmore,  and  about  midway  1730. 
between  the  towns  of  Ballymahon  and  Athlone*  The  first-  -fit.  2. 
bom,  Margaret  (22nd  August,  1719),  appears  to  have  died  in 
childhood;  and  the  family,  at  this  time  consisting  of 
Catherine  (13th  January,  1721),  Henry  (9th  February,  17— t), 
Jane  (9th  February,  17 — ),  and  Oliver,  bom  at  Pallasmore, 
was  in  the  next  ten  years  increased  by  Maurice  (7th  July, 

1736),  Charles  (16th  August,  1737),  and  John  (23rd , 

1740),  bom  at  Lissoy.  The  youngest,  as  the  eldest,  died  in 
youth;  Charles  went  in  his  twentieth  year,  a  friendless 
adventurer,  to  Jamaica,  and  after  long  self-exile  died,  little 
less  than  half  a  century  since,  t  in  a  poor  lodging  in 
Somers*  Town ;  Maurice  was  put  to  the  trade  of  a  cabinet- 
maker, kept  a  meagre  shop  in  Charlestown  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  and  "  departed  from  a  miserable  life  "  in  1792  ; 
Henry  followed  his  father's  calling,  and  died  as  he  had  lived, 
a  humble  village  preacher  and  schoolmaster,  in  1768; 
Catherine  married  a  wealthy  husband,  Mr.  Hodson,  Jane  a 
poor  one,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  both  died  in  Athlone,  some  years 
after  the  death  of  that  celebrated  brother  to  whose  life  and 
times  these  pages  are  devoted. 

A  trusted  dependant  in  Charles  Goldsmith's  house,  a 
young  woman  related  to  the  family,  afterwards  known  as 
Elizabeth  Delap  and  schoolmistress  of  Lissoy,  first  put  a 

*  Here  CharleB  Goldsmith  seemB  to  have  procured  a  lease  of  about  70  acres  at 
in  eight  shillings  rent,  renewable  for  ever  on  the  payment  of  half  a  year's  rent  for 
eTeiy  new  life,  the  first  lives  being  those  of  himself,  his  eldest  son  Henry,  and 
bis  daughter  Catherine ;  a  property  which  remained  in  the  family  till  sold  in 
1802  by  Henry  Goldsmith's  son,  then  a  settler  in  America.     Prior,  i.  16,  17. 

f  The  leaf  of  the  family  bible  is  unfortunately  so  torn  that  the  precise  year  of 
the  births  of  Henry  and  Jane,  like  that  of  Oliver's  birth,  is  not  discernible  from  it ; 
hot  it  seems  to  me  quite  dedsive,  from  the  fact  of  the  same  day  specified  in  both 
cases,  coupled  with  the  distinct  assurance  of  Mrs.  Hodson  that  there  was  a 
ehildless  interval  of  seven  years  before  the  birth  of  Oliver,  that  Henry  and  Jane 
vere  twins,  and  both  bom  in  1722.     The  month  of  John's  birth  is  also  erased. 

t  1853. 
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1731.  book  into  Oliver  Goldsmith's  hands.  She  tau^t  him  his 
-St.  8.  letters ;  lived  till  it  was  matter  of  pride  to  remember ;  often 
talked  of  it  to  Doctor  Strean,  Henry  Goldsmith's  successor 
in  the  curacy  of  Kilkenny  West ;  and  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety, 
when  the  great  writer  had  been  thirteen  years  in  his  grave, 
boasted  of  it  with  her  last  breath.  That  her  success  in  the  task 
had  not  been  much  to  boast  of,  she  at  other  times  confessed. 
' .  "  Never  was  so  dull  a  boy  :  he  seemed  impenetrably  stupid,"* 
said  the  good  Elizabeth  Delap,  when  she  bored  her  friends, 
or  answered  ciuious  enquirers,  about  the  celebrated  Doctor 
Goldsmith.  "  He  was  a  plant  that  flowered  late,"  said  Johnson 
to  BosweU  ;  '*  there  appeared  nothing  remarkable  about  him 
"  when  he  was  young."  +  This,  if  true,  would  have  been  only 
another  confirmation  of  the  saying  that  the  richer  a  nature  is, 
the  harder  and  more  slow  its  development  is  like  to  be ;  but 
it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  in  the  meaning  it  would 
ordinarily  bear,  for  all  the  charms  of  Goldsmith's  later  style 
are  to  be  traced  in  even  the  letters  of  his  youth,  and  his  sister 
expressly  tells  us  that  he  not  only  began  to  scribble  verses 
when  he  could  scarcely  write,  but  otherwise  showed  a  fond- 
ness for  books  and  learning,  and  what  she  calls  ''  signs  of 
"genius."! 
1784.  At  the  age  of  six,  Oliver  was  handed  over  to  the  village 
^t,  6.  school,  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Byrne.  Looking  back  from  this 
distance  of  time,  and  penetrating  through  greater  obscurity 
than  its  own  cabin-smoke  into  that  Lissoy  academy,  it  is 
to  be  discovered  that  this  excellent  Mr.  BjTne,  retired 
quarter-master  of  an  Irish  regiment  that  had  served  in 
Marlborough's  Spanish  wars,  was  more  given  to  "  shoulder 
"a  crutch  and  show  how  fields  were  won,"  and  certainly 


*  The  rev.  Edward  Mangin^s  Esmy  on  Light  Reading  (1808),  144.     And 
Pruyr,  i.  22.         f  Boswell's  Life  (Ed.  1839),  vi.  309.         X  Percy  Memoir,  4. 
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more  apt  to  teach  wild  legends  of  an  Irish  hovel,  and  hold  1734. 
forth  about  fairies  and  rapparees,  than  to  inculcate  what  are  ^^'  0* 
called  the  humanities.  Little  Oliver  came  away  from  him 
much  as  he  went,  in  point  of  learning ;  but  there  were  certain 
wandering  unsettled  tastes,  which  his  friends  thought  to  have 
been  here  implanted  in  him,*  and  which,  as  well  as  a  taste 
for  song,  one  of  his  later  essays  might  seem  to  connect  with 
the  vagrant  life  of  the  blind  harper  Carolan,  whose  wayside 
melodies  he  had  been  taken  to  hear.t  Unhappily  something 
more  and  other  than  this  also  remained,  in  the  effects  of  a 
terrible  disease  which  assailed  him  at  the  school,  and  were 
not  likely  soon  to  pass  away. 

An  attack  of  confluent  small-pox  which  nearly  proved 
mortal,  had  left  deep  and  indelible  traces  on  his  face,  for 
ever  settled  his  small  pretension  to  good-looks,  and  exposed 
him  to  jest  and  sarcasm.  Kind-natured  Mr.  Byrne  might 
best  have  reconciled  him  to  it,  used  to  his  temper  as  no 
doubt  he  had  become ;  and  it  was  doubly  unfortimate  to  be 
sent  at  such  a  time  away  from  home,  to  a  school  among  1736. 
strangers,  at  once  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  those  school  ^^-  8- 
experiences  which  too  early  and  sadly  teach  the  shy,  ill- 
favoured,  backward  boy  what  tyrannies,  in  the  large  as  in  that 
little  world,  the  strong  have  to  inflict,  and  what  sufferings  the 

*  See  his  sister  Mrs.  Hodson's  nArrative  contributed  to  the  Percy  Memoir,  3,  4. 
She  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  schoolmaster,  bat  this  was  supplied  by  Dr. 
Strean.     Hangings  Esaay,  142. 

t  Euay  XX.  Thorlogh  0*Carolan,  who  was  bom  at  Nobber  in  1670,  and 
faroQght  up  at  Carrick  0*Shannon,  where  diverts  uncle  Contarine  first  settled,  died 
in  1738  at  Roscommon,  to  which  Contarine  had  removed.  To  his  patroness,  in 
whose  house  he  died,  the  wife  of  the  MacBermott  of  Aldersford,  he  owed  the 
"horse,  harp,  and  gossoon,"  with  which,  renewed  as  his  needs  dictated,  he  had 
meanwhile  wandered  about  for  half  a  century  from  house  to  house,  a  guest  always 
veloome,  improvising  music  and  songs.  The  harp  had  been  his  amusement  up 
to  the  age  of  manhood,  when,  being  struck  with  blindness,  he  thus  made  it  his 
profession.  For  curious  anecdotes  of  Carolan,  and  other  Irish  poets,  see  Nichols's 
lUughroHumg  of  Lit.  Hut.  ofXYIIL  Century,  vii.  688. 
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1786.     weak  must  be  prepared  to  endure.    But  to  the  reverend  Mr. 

Mi.  8.  Griffin*s  superior  school  of  Elphin,  in  Boscommon,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  him;  and  at  the  house  of  an  uncle 
John,*  at  Ballyoughter  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Elphin,  he 
was  lodged  and  boarded,  f  The  knowledge  of  Ovid  and 
Horace,  introduced  to  him  here,  was  the  pleasantest  as  well 
as  the  least  important,  though  it  might  be  by  far  the  most 
difficult,  of  what  he  had  now  to  learn.  It  was  the  learning  of 
bitter  years,  and  not  taught  by  the  schoolmaster,  but  by  the 
school-fellows,  of  this  poor  little,  thick,  pale-faced,  pock- 
marked boy.  "He  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  and 
"  school-fellows,  with  whom  I  have  often  conversed  on  the 
"  subject,"  said  Doctor  Strean,  I  who  succeeded,  on  the  death 
of  Charles  Goldsmith's  curate  and  eldest  son,  to  his  pastoral 
duty  and  its  mimificent  rewards, "  as  a  stupid,  heavy  blockhead, 
"  little  better  than  a  fool,  whom  every  one  made  fun  of."  § 

It  was  early  to  trample  fun  out  of  a  child ;  and  he  bore 
marks  of  it  to  his  dying  day.  It  had  not  been  his  least 
qualification  as  game  for  laughter,  that  all  confessed  his 
nature  to  be  kind  and  affectionate,  and  knew  his  temper  to 
be  cheerful  and  agreeable ;  but  feeling  as  well  as  fun  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  supply  without  intermission,  and,  pre- 
cisely as  in  after  years  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  had  the 
most  imaccountable  alternations  of  gaiety  and  gloom,  and 

*  His  father's  brother,  "who,  with  his  family,"  Mrs.  Hodson  tells  us,  "con- 
"  siderod  him  as  a  prodigy  for  his  age."     Percy  Memoir,  6. 

t  "At  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,"  says  Mrs.  Hodson,  "he  discovered  a  natural 
"  turn  for  rhyming,  and  often  amused  his  fiftther  and  his  friends  with  early  poetical 
' '  attempts.  When  he  could  scarcely  write  legibly,  he  was  always  scribbling  verseB 
*  *■  which  he  burnt  as  he  wrote  them.  Observing  his  fondness  for  books  and  learning^ 
'Miis  mother,  with  whom  he  was  always  a  &vourite,  pleaded  with  hia  fisither  to 
* '  give  him  a  liberal  education  :  but  his  own  narrow  income,  the  expense  attending 
"  the  educating  of  his  eldest  son,  and  his  numerous  family,  were  strong  objections." 
Percy  Memoirf  4,  6. 

t  See  Appendix  (A.  "  Dn.  Strean  and  the  rev.  Edward  Manqin")  at  the  close 
i?f  this  volume.  §  Mangin*8  ^Wy,  140. 
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was  subject  to  the  most  particular  humours,  even  so  his  1737. 
elder  sister  described  his  school-days  to  Doctor  Percy,  bishop  -fit.  9. 
of  Dromore,  when  that  divine  and  his  Mends  were  gathering 
materials  for  his  biography.  That  he  seemed  to  possess 
two  natures,  was  the  learned  comment  at  once  upon  his 
childhood  and  his  manhood.*  And  there  was  sense  in  it ; 
in  so  fiEQ*  as  it  represented  that  continued  struggle,  happily 
always  unavailing,  carried  on  against  feelings  which  God 
had  given  him,  by  fears  and  misgivings  he  had  to  thank 
the  world  for. 

"  Why  Noll!  '*  exclaimed  a  visitor  at  imcle  John's,  "  you 
"  are  become  a  fright  I  When  do  you  mean  to  get  hand-  . 
"  some  again  ?  "  Oliver  moved  in  silence  to  the  window.  The 
speaker,  a  thoughtless  and  notorious  scapegrace  of  the 
Goldsmith  family,  repeated  the  question  with  a  worse  sneer : 
and  "I  mean  to  get  better,  sir,  when  you  do  !  "t  was  the  boy's 
retort,  which  has  delighted  his  biographers  for  its  quickness 
of  repartee,  though  it  was  probably  something  more  than 
smartness.  Another  example  of  precocious  wit  occurred 
also  at  uncle  John's,  when  his  nephew  was  still  a  mere 
child.  There  was  company  one  day,  to  a  little  dance ;  and 
the  fiddler  who  happened  to  be  engaged  on  the  occasion,  being 
a  fiddler  who  reckoned  himself  a  wit,  received  suddenly  an 
Oliver  for  his  Rowland  that  he  had  not  come  prepared  for. 
During  a  pause  between  two  country  dances,  the  party 
had  been  greatly  surprised  by  little  Noll  quickly  jumping  up 

*  **  Oliver  was  from  his  earliest  infancy,**  writes  his  sister  to  Dr.  Perey,  **  very 
"dilSerent  from  other  children,  subject  to  particular  humours,  for  the  most  part 
"  ancommonly  serious  and  reserved,  but  when  in  gay  spirits  none  ever  so  agreeable 
"as he."  Percy  Memoir^  4.  "He  was  such  a  compound  of  absurdity,  envy, 
"and  malice,  contrasted  with  the  opposite  virtues  of  kindness,  generosity,  and 
"hoicvolcnoe,*'  says  Mr.  Thomas  Da  vies  (who,  batl  actf»r  as  he  was,  seems  to  have 
'»een  a  still  worse  philosopher),  **  that  he  might  be  said  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
"wuU,  and  influenced  by  the  agency  of  a  gixni  and  }»ad  spirit."  JAfc  of  Uarrick^ 
ii.  U7-8.  -^  Prior,  i.  29,  '<iO. 
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1737.  and  dancing  a  pas  seul  impromptu  about  the  room,  where- 
at. 9.  upon,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  lad's  ungainly  look  and 
grotesque  figure,  the  jocose  fiddler  promptly  exclaimed 
jEsop  /  A  burst  of  laughter  rewarded  him,  which  however 
was  rapidly  turned  the  other  way  by  Noll  stopping  his  horn- 
pipe, looking  roimd  at  his  assailant,  and  giving  forth,  in 
audible  voice  and  without  hesitation,  the  couplet  which 
was  thought  worth  preserving  as  the  first  formal  effort  of  his 
genius,  by  Percy,  Malone,  CampbeU,  and  the  rest,  who  com. 
piled  that  biographical  preface  *  to  the  Miscellaneous  Works 
on  which  the  subsequent  biographies  have  been  founded, 
but  who  nevertheless  appear  to  have  missed  the  correct 
version  of  the  lines  they  thought  so  clever. 

Heralds  !  proclaim  aloud !  all  saying, 

See  jEs(^  dancing,  and  his  Maniey  playing.f 

Yet  these  things  may  stand  for  more  than  quickness  of 

*  The  biographical  preface,  or  Memoir,  for  which  the  materials  had  been  collected 
by  Percy,  Malone,  and  other  friends,  was  drawn  up  in  the  first  instance  by  Percy's 
friend.  Dr.  Campbell ;  it  then  received  ample  correction  from  Percy,  whose  remarks 
and  interlineations  were  engrafted  into  the  text ;  bnt  circumstances  led  to  a  very  angry 
dispute  on  its  being  handed  to  the  publishers  of  the  Miscdlanwtu  Works,  Other 
causes  of  disagreement  afterwards  sprang  up  with  Mr.  Rose  (Cowper's  friend), 
employed  as  their  editor,  and  Percy  ultimately  declined  to  sanction  the  publication. 
His  correspondence  with  Steevens,  Malone,  and  other  friends,  shows  ample  traces  of 
this  quarrel,  and  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Rose,  whom  he  accuses  of  imperti- 
nently tampering  with  the  Memoir.  **I  never,"  writes  Malone  to  Percy,  in  cor- 
roboration of  such  complaints,  ''observed  any  of  those  grimaces  or  fooleries  that  the 
**  interpolator  talks  of  ! "  "In  going  over  Goldsmith's  life,"  writes  Dr.  Anderson  to 
Percy,  **  I  will  thank  you  to  point  out  the  particular  passages  which  were  thrust 
*•  into  your  narrative."  Nichols's  lUiutrations,  \ii.  21Z.  Substantially,  however, 
the  narrative  no  doubt  remained  in  its  leading  details  what  it  is  stated  to  be  in  the 
a<lvertiscmcnt,  "composed  from  the  information  of  persons  who  were  intimate  with 
*  *  the  poet  at  an  early  period,  and  who  were  honoured  with  a  continuance  of  his 
* '  friendship  till  the  time  "  of  his  death.  For  proof  of  Percy's  unceasing  reference  to 
the  Memoir  as  the  authentic  account  of  Goldsmith,  even  after  its  interpolation  by 
Rose,  see  Nicliols's  lUustratioju,  vii.  102,  where  he  recommends  it  to  Dr.  Anderson's 


t  I  quote  the  couplet  (of  which  the  first  line  is  tamely  given  in  the  Percy 

ILf  '       It 

'    '  "  Our  herald  hath  prodaimed  this  saying") 

frum  Mr.  Shaw  Mason's  Statutfiral  Account^  iii.  359. 
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repartee ;  for  it  is  even  possible  that  the  secret  might  be  ^^^s* 
found  in  ihem,  of  mnch  that  has  been  too  harshly  condemned  ^^  ^^* 
for  egregious  vanity  in  Goldsmith.  It  may  have  been  so ;  but  it 
sprang  from  the  opposite  source  to  that  in  which  the  ordinary 
forms  of  vanity  have  birth.  Fielding  describes  a  class  of  men 
who  feed  upon  their  own  hearts ;  who  are  egotists,  as  he  says, 
the  wrong  way  ;  and  if  Goldsmith  was  vain,  it  was  the  wrong 
way.  It  arose,  not  from  overweening  self-complacency  in 
supposed  advantages,  but  from  what  the  world  had  forced 
him  since  his  earliest  youth  to  feel,  intense  uneasy  con- 
sciousness of  supposed  defects.  His  resources  of  boyhood 
went  as  manhood  came.  There  was  no  longer  the  cricket- 
match,  the  hornpipe,  an  active  descent  upon  an  orchard,  or 
a  game  of  fives  or  foot-ball,  to  purge  unhealthy  humours  and 
"  clear  out  the  mind."  There  was  no  old  dairy-maid,  no 
Peggy  Golden,  to  beguile  childish  sorrows,  or,  as  he  mourn- 
fully recalls  in  one  of  his  delightful  essays,  to  sing  him  into 
pleasant  tears  with  Johnny  Armstrong's  Last  Good  Night, 
or  the  Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen.  It  was  his  ardent  wish,  as 
he  grew  to  manhood,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  society 
around  him ;  and,  finding  it  essential  first  of  all  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  himself,  he  would  have  restored  by  fantastic 

notice.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nichols  (lUtutrationSf  vi.  584),  Percy  also  expressly 
AcKxihea  it  as  compiled  tinder  his  direction.  I  refer  to  this  compilation  through- 
oat  my  Yolome,  therefore,  as  the  Perq/  Memoir  ;  and  in  an  Appendix  to  the  second 
Tolome  of  this  biography  (**What  was  proposed  and  what  was  dome  for  the 
"  RiLATiYES  OF  Goldsmith"),  I  hare  entered  more  largely  into  the  delays  and  disputes 
connected  with  its  composition.  It  should  be  added  that  many  of  the  materials  for  a 
life  which  Percy  had  obtained  irom  Goldsmith  himself^  were  lost  by  being  intrusted  to 
Johnson,  when  the  latter  proposed  to  be  his  friend's  biographer  ;  and  some  were 
lost  by  Percy  himself.  But  the  fiiilure  of  Johnson's  design  arose  less  from  his  own 
diUtoriness  than  from  a  difficulty  started  by  Francis  Newbery*s  surviving  partner 
(Caman,  the  elder  Newbery*s  son-in-law),  who  held  the  copyright  of  She  Sloops  to 
Conqutr,  and  who  refused  to  join  the  other  possessors  of  Gbldsmith's  writings  in  the 
"Edition  and  Memoir '^  which  Johnson  had  undertaken.  '*  I  know  he  intended  to 
vrite  Gk>ld8mith's  Life/*  says  Malone,  **  for  I  collected  some  materials  for  it  by  his 
"desire.'' 
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1738.  dress  and  other  innocent  follies  what  his  friends  till  then 
Mi,  10.  had  done  their  best  to  banter  him  out  of.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  he  made  the  attempt.  So  unwitting  a  contrast  to 
gentleness,  to  simplicity,  to  an  utter  absence  of  disguise,  in 
his  real  nature,  could  but  make  an  absurdity  the  more.  "  Why, 
"  what  wouldst  thou  have,  dear  Doctor !  "  said  Johnson, 
laughing  at  a  squib  in  the  St.  James  8  Chronicle  which  had 
coupled  himself  and  his  Mend  as  the  pedant  and  his  flatterer 
in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  and  at  which  poor  Goldsmith  was 
fretting  and  foaming ;  ''  who  the  plague  is  hurt  with  all  this 
*^  nonsense  ?  and  how  is  a  man  the  worse,  I  wonder,  in  his 
"  health,  purse,  or  character,  for  being  called  Holofemes  ?  " 
"  How  you  may  relish  being  called  Holofemes,"  replied 
Goldsmith,  "I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  not  like  at  least  to 
"  play  Goodman  DuU.*'  *  Much  against  his  will  it  was  the 
part  he  was  set  down  for  from  the  first. 

But  were  there  not  still  the  means,  at  the  fireside  of  his 
good-hearted  father,  of  turning  these  childish  rebuffs  to 
something  of  a  wholesome  discipline  ?  Alas !  little  ;  there 
was  little  of  worldly  wisdom  in  the  home  circle  of  the  kind 
but  simple  preacher,  to  make  a  profit  of  this  worldly 
experience.  My  father's  education,  says  the  man  in 
black,  and  no  one  ever  doubted  who  sat  for  the  portrait, 
"  was  above  his  fortime,  and  liis  generosity  greater  than 
"  his  education.  .  .  He  told  the  story  of  the  ivy-tree,  and 
**  that  was  laughed  at ;  he  repeated  the  jest  of  the  two 
"scholars  and  one  pair  of  breeches,  and  the  company 
*'  laughed  at  that ;  but  the  story  of  Taffy  in  the  sedan-chair 
"  was  sure  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar:  thus  his  pleasure  in- 
"  creased  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  he  gave ;  he  loved 
"  all  the  world,  and  he  fancied  all  the  world   loved  him. 

*  Mix  V'uazis  Ana'd')i€Jt  (\7SC^),  180,  181. 
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"  As  his  fortune  was  but  small,  he  lived  up  to  the  very     i788. 

"  extent  of  it :  he  had  no  intentions  of  leaving  his  children    Mt.  10. 

"  money,  for  that  was  dross ;   he  was  resolved  they  should 

"  have  learning,  for  learning,  he  used  to  observe,  was  better 

**  than  silver  or  gold.     For  this  purpose,  he  imdertook  to 

''  instruct  us  himself;  and  took  as  much  pains  to  form  our 

'*  morals  as  to  improve  our  understanding.     We  were  told, 

that  universal  benevolence  was  what  first  cemented  society; 

we  were  taught  to  consider  all  the  wants  of  mankind  as 

our  own ;  to  regard  the  human  face  divine  with  affection 

''  and  esteem ;  he  wound  us  up  to  be  mere  macliines  of  pity, 

"  and  rendered  us  incapable  of  withstanding  the  slightest 

**  impulse  made  either  by  real  or  fictitious  distress :  in  a 

*•  word,  we  were  perfectly  instructed  in  the  art  of  giving  away 

"thousands,   before  we  were  taught  the   more  necessary 

"  qualifications  of  getting  a  farthing."  * 

Acquisitions  highly  primitive,  and  supporting  what  seems 

to  have  been  the  common   fame   of  the  Goldsmith  race. 

"  The  Goldsmiths  were  always  a  strange  family,"  confessed 

three   different  branches   of  them,   in   as  many    different 

quarters     of     Ireland,     when    inquiries    were    made    by 

a  recent    biographer    of   the  poet.     "They  rarely  acted 

"like  other  people:    their  hearts  were  always  in  the  right 

"  place,  but  their  heads  seemed  to  be  doing  anything  but 

"  what  they  ought."  t    In  opinions  or  confessions  of  this 

kind,   however,    the    heart's    right  place    is    perhaps   not 

^  well  discriminated  as  it  might  be,  or  collision  with  the 

head  would   be  oftener  avoided.     Worthy  Doctor   Strean 

expressed  himself  more  correctly  when   Mr.  Mangin  was 

making  his  inquiries  more  than  forty  years  ago.      "  Several 

•  CUizen  of  the  World,  xxvii.  f  Prun-y  i.  101. 

u 
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1738.     "  of  the  family  and  name,"  he  said,  "  live  near  Elphin,  who, 
-fit.  10.    "  as  well  as  the  poet,  were,  and  are,  remarkable  for  their 
"  worth,  but  of  no  cleverness  in  the  common  affairs  of  the 
"  world."  * 

If  cleverness  in  the  common  affairs  of  the  world  is  what  the 
head  should  be  always  versed  in,  to  be  meditating  what  if 
ought,  poor  Oliver  was  a  grave  defaulter.  We  are  all  of  us, 
it  is  said,  more  or  less  related  to  chaos ;  and  with  him,  to 
the  last,  there  was  much  that  lay  unredeemed  from  its  void. 
Sturdy  boys  who  work  a  gallant  way  through  school,  and 
are  the  picked  men  of  their  colleges,  and  grow  up  to  thriving 
eminence  in  their  several  callings,  and  found  respectable 
families,  are  seldom  troubled  with  this  relationship  till 
chaos  reclaims  them  altogether,  and  they  die  and  are 
forgotten.  All  men  have  their  advantages,  and  that  is 
theirs.  But  it  shows  too  great  a  pride  in  what  they  have,  to 
think  the  whole  world  should  be  under  pains  and  penalties 
to  possess  it  too  ;  and  to  set  up  so  many  doleful  lamenta- 
tions over  this  poor,  weak,  confused,  erratic,  Goldsmith 
nature.  Their  tone  will  not  be  taken  here,  the  writer 
having  no  pretension  to  its  moral  dignity.  Consideration 
will  be  had  for  the  harsh  lessons  this  boy  so  early  and 
bitterly  encountered ;  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  feeling, 
not  always  rightly  guided  or  controlled,  but  sometimes 
in  a   large   oxcess,!  must  almost  of  necessity  be  his   who 

*  Mangin^B  Essay^  149. 
t  '^  A  lad  whose  passions  are  not  strong  enough  in  youth  to  mislead  him  from 
"  that  path  of  science  which  his  tutors,  and  not  his  inclination,  have  chalked 
**  out,  by  four  or  five  years'  perseverance  probably  obtains  every  advantage  and 
**  honour  his  college  can  bestow.  I  forget  whether  the  simile  has  been  used  before, 
' '  but  I  would  comiMire  the  man  whose  yoUjth  has  been  thus  passed  in  the  tranquillity 
**  of  dispassionate  prudence,  to  liquors  that  never  ferment,  and  consequently  con- 
tinue always  muddy.  Passions  may  raise  a  commotion  in  the  youthful  breast, 
but  they  disturb  only  to  refine  it.  However  this  be,  mean  talents  are  often 
rewanled  in  colleges  with  an  easy  Bub8i8t<»nce."     Inquiry  into  the  Pretent  StaU  of 
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has  it  in  charge  to  dispense  largely,  variously,  and  freely     1789. 
to  others;   and  in  the  endeavour  to  show  that  the  heart    At.  11. 
of  Oliver   Goldsmith  was   indeed  rightly  placed,  it  may 
perhaps   appear  that  his  head  also  profited  by  so  good  an 
example. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  removed  from  Mr.  Griffin*s, 
and  put  to  a  school  of  repute  at  Athlone,  about  five  miles 
from  his  father's  house,  and  kept  by  a  reverend  Mr. 
Campbell.*  At  about  the  same  time  his  brother  Henry 
went  as  a  pensioner  to  Dublin  University,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  in  due  course  Oliver  should  follow  him :  a  deter- 
mination, his  sister  told  Doctor  Percy,  which  had  replaced 
that  of  putting  him  to  a  common  trade,!  on  those  evidences 
of  a  certain  liveliness  of  talent  which  had  broken  out  at  uncle 
John's  being  discussed  among  his  relatives  and  friends. 
He  remained  at  Athlone  two  years ;  and,  when  Mr.  Camp- 
beU's  iU-health  obliged  him  to  resign  his  charge,  was 
removed  to  the  school  of  Edgeworthstown,  kept  by  the 
reverend  Patrick  Hughes.  Here  he  stayed  more  than  three 
years,  and  was  long  remembered  by  the  school  acquaintance 
he  formed;  among  whom  were  Mr.  Beatty,  Mr.  Nugent, 
Mr.  Boach,  and  Mr.  Daly,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 

Polite  Learning,  chap.  x.  So,  too,  in  his  Life  of  Bolinghroke^  he  excuses  the  youthful 
exoessee  and  irregularities  of  the  statesman  by  the  remark  that  this  period  of  his 
career  *'  might  have  been  compared  to  that  of  fermentation  in  liquors,  which  grow 
"muddy  before  they  brighten  ;  but  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  those  liquors 
**  which  never  ferment  are  seldom  clear."  Miscdl,  Works  (Ed.  1837),  iii.  383. 
The  same  obserration  (as  usual  with  anything  that  is  a  favourite  with  him)  again 
and  again  reappears  in  his  various  writings.  *  Percy  Memoir,  6. 

f  "  Oliver  was  his  second  son,  and  bom  very  unexpectedly  after  an  interval  of 
"  seven  years  from  the  birth  of  the  former  child,  and  the  liberal  education  which 
"  their  fiither  was  then  bestowing  on  his  eldest  son  bearing  hard  upon  his  small 
*'  income,  he  could  only  propose  to  bring  up  Oliver  to  some  mercantile  employment." 
llrB.  Hodson's  narrative,  in  the  P^cy  Memoir,  3.  In  the  next  page  she  adds,  **  he 
'*  began  at  so  early  a  period  to  show  signs  of  genius  that  he  quickly  engaged  the 
"  notice  of  all  the  friends  of  the  family,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  church." 

0  2 
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1748.     some   traits   of    that  early   time.      They  recollected   Mr. 

Mi.  15.  Hughes's  special  kindness  to  him,  and  **  thinking  well "  of 
him,  as  matters  not  then  to  be  accounted  for.*  The  good 
master,  it  appeared,  had  been  Charles  Goldsmith^s  friend. 
They  dwelt  upon  his  ugliness  and  awkward  manners  ;  they 
professed  to  recount  even  the  studies  he  liked  or  disliked 
{Ovid  and  Horace  were  welcome  to  him,  he  hated  Cicero^ 
Livy  was  his  delight,  and  Tacitus  opened  him  new  sources 
of  pleasure)  ;t  they  described  his  temper  as  ultra-sensitive, 
but  added  tliat  though  quick  to  take  offence,  he  was  more 
.  feverishly  ready  to  forgive.  They  also  said,  that  though  at 
first  diffident  and  backward  in  the  extreme,  he  mustered 
sufficient  boldness  in  time  to  take  even  a  leader  s  place 
in  the  boyish  sports,  and  particularly  at  fives  or  ball- 
playing.  1  Whenever  an  exploit  was  proposed  or  a  trick 
was  going  forward,  ''Noll  Goldsmith''  was  certain  to  be  in 
it ;  an  actor  or  a  victim. 

Of  his  holidays,  Ballymalion  was  the  central  attraction ; 
and  here  too  recollection  was  vivid  and  busy,  as  soon  as 
his  name  grew  famous.  An  old  man  who  directed  the 
sports  of  the  place,  and  kept  the  ball-court  in  those  days, 

*  We  are  told,  in  a  note  to  Mrs.  Hodson's  narrative,  that  from  Mr.  Hngbes  he 
profited  more  than  from  either  of  the  other  masters,  as  he  conversed  with  him  on  a 
footing  very  different  from  that  of  master  and  schohir.  **Thi8  circumstance  Dr. 
"Goldsmith  always  mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude."     Pircy  Memoir,  6. 

t  Mr.  Daly's  remark,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Prior  (i.  34),  is  that  "when  he  had 
"once  mastered  the  difficulties  of  Tacitits,  he  found  pleasure  in  the  perusal  and 
"  occasional  translation  of  that  writer."  It  is  less  easy  to  believe  what  is  added, 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  reproof  from  his  elder  brother  he  first  began  to  pay 
attention  to  style  in  writing.  Having  sent  Henry  some  short  and  confused  letters 
from  school,  he  received  for  reply,  we  are  told,  a  curt  piece  of  advice,  which  he 
afterwards  turned  to  account,  that  "if  he  had  but  little  to  say,  he  should  endeavour 
"  to  say  it  well." 

X  **  He  was  remarkably  active  and  athletic,  of  which  he  gave  proof  in  all 
"  exercises  among  his  plajrmatcs,  and  eminently  in  ball-playing,  which  he  wasveiy 
"fond  of,  and  practised  whenever  he  could.'*  Doctor  Strean,  in  Mangin^s  Atay, 
14i),  150. 
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long  subsisted  on  his  stories  of  "Master  NoU."  The  1748. 
narrative  masterpiece  of  this  ancient  Jack  Fitzsimmons  ^t.i5 
related  to  the  depredation  of  the  orchjg*d  of  Tirlicken,  by 
the  youth  and  his  companions.*  Fitzsimmons  also  vouched 
to  the  reverend  John  Graham  for  the  entire  trutli  of  the 
adventure  so  currently  and  confidently  told  by  his  Irish 
acquaintance,  which  offers  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  excess 
of  diffidence  heretofore  noted  in  him,  and  on  which,  if  true, 
the  leading  incident  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  was  founded. 

At  the  close  of  his  last  holidays,  then  a  lad  of  nearly 
seventeen,  he  left  home  for  Edgewoilhstown,  mounted  on  a 
borrowed  hack  which  a  friend  was  to  restore  to  Lissoy,  and 
with  store  of  unaccustomed  wealth,  a  guinea,  in  his  pocket. 
The  delicious  taste  of  independence  beguiled  him  to  a 
loitering,  lingering,  pleasant  enjoyment  of  the  journey ;  and 
instead  of  finding  himself  under  Mr.  Hughes's  roof  at  night- 
fall, night  fell  upon  him  some  two  or  three  miles  out  of  the 
direct  road,  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  of  Ardagh.  But 
nothing  could  disconcert  the  owner  of  the  guinea,  who,  with  a 
lofty,  confident  air,  inquired  of  a  person  passing  the  way  to 
the  town's  best  house  of  entertainment.  The  man  addressed 
was  the  wag  of  Ardagh,  a  humorous  fencing- master,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Kelly,  and  the  schoolboy  swagger  was  irresistible 
provocation  to  a  jest.  Submissively  he  turned  back  with 
horse  and  rider  till  they  came  within  a  pace  or  two  of  the 
great  Squire  Featherston's,  to  which  he  respectftdly  pointed 
as  the  "  best  house  "  of  Ardagh.  Oliver  rang  at  the  gate, 
gave  his  beast  in  charge  with  authoritative  rigour,  and  was 

*  **Jn  thi«  adventure,"  Mr.  (Graham  writes,  "which  he  detailed  minutely,  both 
"  were  engaged ;  detection  however,  either  at  the  moment  or  soon  aflerwards, 
"  eDMued  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  respectability  of  Ooldsmith's  connections, 
"  which  secured  immunity  also  to  his  oomiianions,  the  consequences  might  have 
"been  unpleaaiant." 
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1^44.  shown,  as  a  supposed  expected  guest,  into  the  comfortable 
-St.  16.  parlour  of  the  squire.  Those  were  days  when  Irish  inn- 
keepers and  Irish  squires  more  nearly  approximated  than 
now;  and  Mr.  Featherston,  unlike  the  excellent  but  ex- 
plosive Mr.  Hardcastle,  is  said  to  have  seen  the  mistake  and 
humoured  it.  Oliver  had  a  supper  which  gave  him  so  much 
satisfaction,  that  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  to  follow ;  and 
the  attentive  landlord  was  not  only  forced  to  drink  with 
him,  but,  with  a  like  familiar  condescension,  the  wife  and 
pretty  daughter  were  invited  to  the  supper-room.  Going  to 
bed,  he  stopped  to  give  special  instructions  for  a  hot  cake  to 
breakfast ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  dispatched  this  latter 
meal,  and  was  looking  at  his  guinea  with  pathetic  aspect  of 
farewell,  that  the  truth  was  told  him  by  the  good-natured 
squire.*  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Featherston,  grandson  to  the 
supposed  inn-keeper,  had  faith  in  the  adventure ;  and  told 
Mr.  Graham  that  as  his  grandfather  and  Charles  Goldsmith 
liad  been  college  acquaintance,  it  might  the  better  be 
accounted  for.t 

It  is  certainly,  if  true,  the  earliest  known  instance  of  the 
disposition  to  swagger  with  a  grand  air  which  afterwards 
displayed  itseK  in  other  forms,  and  strutted  about  in  clothes 
rather  noted  for  fineness  than  fitness. 

*   Percy  Memoir^  6,  7. 
t  "TLe  story,"  aaid  Mr.  Graham,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Ballynuihon  for  » 
mouunient  to   the  Poet  (reportetl  in  the  (rent.  Mag.  for  1820,  xc.  620),   "was 
"  confirmed  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Featherston,  Bart,  a  short  time  before 
"bin  death." 


CHAPTER  II. 

COLLEGE. 
1745—1749. 

But  the  school-days  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  are  now  to  close.  ,,.,g 
Within  the  last  year  there  had  been  some  changes  at  Lissoy,  2Et~i7 
which  not  a  little  affected  the  family  fortunes.  Catherine, 
the  elder  sister,  had  privately  married  a  Mr.  Daniel  Hodson, 
"the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  property,  residing  at 
**  St.  John's,  near  Athlone."  The  young  man  was  at  the 
time  availing  himself  of  Henry  Goldsmith's  services  as 
private  tutor ;  Henry  having  obtained  a  scholarship  two  years 
before,  and  assisting  the  family  resources  with  such  employ- 
ment of  his  college  distinction.  The  good  Charles  Goldsmith 
was  greatly  indignant  at  the  marriage,  and  on  reproaches 
from  the  elder  Hodson  "  made  a  sacrifice  detrimental  to  the 
"  interests  of  his  family."  He  entered  into  a  legal  engagement, 
still  registered  in  the  Dublin  Four  Courts,  and  bearing  date 
the  7th  of  September,  1744,  "  to  pay  to  Daniel  Hodson,  Esq., 
"  of  St.  John's,  Roscommon,  £400  as  the  marriage  portion  of 
"  his  daughter  Catherine,  then  the  wife  of  the  said  Daniel 
''  Hodson."  But  it  could  not  be  effected  without  sacrifice  of 
his  tithes  and  rented  land ;  and  it  was  a  sacrifice,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  made  in  a  spirit  of  very  simple  and  very  false  pride. 
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1745.  The  writer  who  discovered  this  marriage  settlement  attributes 
^t.  17.  it  to  "  the  highest  sense  of  honour ;  '*  *  but  it  must  surely  be 
doubted  if  an  act  which,  to  elevate  the  pretensions  of  one 
child,  and  adapt  them  to  those  of  the  man  she  had  married, 
inflicted  beggary  on  the  rest,  should  be  so  referred  to. 
Oliver  was  tlie  first  to  taste  its  bitterness.  It  was  announced 
to  him  that  he  could  not  go  to  college  as  Henry  had  gone,  a 
pensioner ;  but  must  consent  to  enter  it,  a  sizar. 

The  first  thing  exacted  of  a  sizar,  in  those  days,  was  to  give 
l)roof  of  classical  attainments.  He  was  to  show  himself,  to  a 
certain  reasonable  extent,  a  good  scholar ;  in  return  for  which, 
being  clad  in  a  black  gown  of  coarse  stuff  without  sleeves,  he 
was  marked  with  the  servant's  badge  of  a  red  cap,  and  put  to 
the  servant's  offices  of  sweeping  courts  in  the  morning,  carry- 
ing up  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the  fellows'  dining-table  in 
the  afternoon,  and  waiting  in  the  hall  till  the  fellows  had  dined. 
This, — commons,  teaching,  and  chambers,  being  on  the 
other  hand  greatly  reduced, — ^is  called  by  one  of  Goldsmith's 
biographers  "  one  of  those  judicious  and  considerate  arronge- 
"  ments  of  the  founders  of  such  institutions,  that  gives  to  the 
"less  opulent  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  learning  at  a 
**  trifling  expense ;  "  t  but  it  is  called  by  Goldsmith  himself, 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning,  I  a 
"  contradiction  "  suggested  by  motives  of  pride,  and  a  passion 
which  he  tliinks  absurd, "  that  men  should  be  at  once  learning 
**  the  liberal  arts,  and  at  the  same  time  treated  as  slaves  ;  at 
*'  once  studying  freedom  and  practising  servitude." 

To  this  contradiction  he  is  now  himself  doomed  ;  and  that 
which  to  a  sti*onger  judgment  and  more  resolute  purpose 


tt 


Prior,  i.  49.  f  Ilnd,  59. 

t  Chap.  xiii.     Johnson  himself  condemns  the  practice  not  less  sevei-ely :  and  a.*; 
pompously,  on  the  other  hand,  Sir  John  Hawkins  sapportts  it. 
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might  have  prompted  only  the  struggle  that  triumphs  over  1745. 
the  meanest  circumstance,  proved  to  him  the  hardest  lesson  iBt.  17. 
yet  in  his  life's  hard  school.  He  resisted  with  all  his 
strength ;  little  less  than  a  whole  year,  it  is  said,  obstinately 
resisted  the  new  contempts  and  loss  of  worldly  consideration 
thus  bitterly  set  before  him.  He  would  rather  have  gone  to 
the  trade  chalked  out  for  him  as  his  rough  alternative, — ^when 
ancle  Contarine  interfered. 

This  was  an  excellent  man  ;  and  with  some  means,  though 
very  far  from  considerable,  to  do  justice  to  his  kindly 
impulses.  In  youth  he  had  been  the  college  companion  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,*  and  was  worthy  to  have  had  so  divine  a 
friend.  He  too  was  a  clergyman ;  and  held  the  living  of 
Kilmore  near  Carrick-on- Shannon,  which  he  afterwards 
changed  to  that  of  Oran  near  Roscommon ;  where  he  built 
the  house  of  Emblemore,  changed  to  that  of  Tempe  by  its 
subsequent  possessor,  Mr.  Edward  Mills,  Goldsmith's  relative 
and  contemporary.  Mr.  Contarine  had  married  Charles 
Goldsmith's  sister  (who  died  at  about  this  time,  leaving  one 
child),  and  was  the  only  member  of  the  Goldsmith  family  of 
whom  we  have  solid  evidence  that  he  at  any  times  took  pains 
with  Oliver,  or  felt  anything  like  a  real  pride  in  him.  He  bore 
the  greater  part  of  his  school  expenses ;  +  and  was  used  to 
receive  him  with  delight  in  holidays,  as  the  playfellow  of 
his  daughter  Jane,  a  year  or  two  older  than  Oliver,  and 
some  seven  years  after  this  married  to  a  Mr.  Lauder.  How 
little  the  most  charitable  of  men  will  make  allowance  for 
differences  of  temper  and  disposition  in  the  education  of 
youtli,  is  too  well  known :  Mr.  Contarine  told  Oliver  that 

*  See  note  to  Percy  Memoir ,  17,  18. 
t  "The  rev.  Mr.  Greene,"  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Kilkenny  West,    "also 
"liberally  aosisted,  as  Pr.  GK)ld8mith  used  to  relate,  in  this  benetictnt  purpose." 
Percy  Memoir y  6. 
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1745.  he  had  himself  been  a  sizar,  and  that  it  had  not  availed 
^t.i7.  to  withhold  from  him  the  friendship  of  the  great  and  the 
good. 

His  counsel  prevailed.  The  youth  went  to  Dublin,  showed 
by  passing  the  necessary  examination  that  his  time  at  school 
had  not  been  altogether  thrown  away,  and  on  the  11th  of 
June  1745  was  admitted,  last  in  the  list  of  eight  who  so 
presented  themselves,  a  sizar  of  Trinity  College ;  * — there  most 
speedily  to  earn  that  experience,  which,  on  his  elder  brother 
afterwards  consulting  him  as  to  the  education  of  his  son, 
prompted  him  to  answer  thus :  *'  If  he  has  ambition,  strong 
'*  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt^  do  not 
"  send  him  to  your  college,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade 
"  for  him  except  your  own."t 

Flood,  who  was  then  in  the  college,  does  not  seem  to 
have  noticed  Goldsmith  :  but  a  greater  than  Flood,  though 
himself  little  notable  at  college,  said  he  perfectly  recollected 
liis  old  fellow-student,  when  they  afterwards  met  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  that  there  was  much  for  an 
Edmund  Burke  to  recollect  of  him.  Little  went  well  with 
Goldsmith  in  his  student  course.  He  had  a  menial  position, 
a  savage  brute  for  tutor,  and  few  inclinations  to  the  study 
exacted.  He  was  not  indeed,  as  perhaps  never  living 
creature  in  this  world  was,  without  his  consolations ;  he 
could  sing  a  song  well,  and,  at  a  new  insult  or  outrage,  could 
blow  off  excitement  through  his  flute  with  a  kind  of  des- 
perate "  mechanical  vehemence."     At  the  worst  he  had,  as 

*  Percy  Memoir,  1 4,  1 5.  "  His  being  admitted  a  sizar  in  Trinity  College,  Dablin, 
*■  *  at  that  early  ago,  denotes  a  remarkable  proficiency.  Sizars  there  are  expected  to 
" '  cume  better  prepared  than  other  boys,  and  therefore  usually  apply  for  admission 
**  Homewhat  later  in  life."  A  sizarship  might  in  other  words  be  called  an  inferior 
schokrBhi]),  disposed  of  in  like  manner  to  the  best  answerer. 

f  See  ponty  Book  II.  Chap.  v. 
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he  describes  it  himself,  a  '* knack  at  hoping;"  and  at  all  1746. 
times,  it  must  with  equal  certainty  be  affirmed,  a  knack  at  iBt.  18. 
getting  into  scrapes.  Like  Samuel  Johnson  at  Oxford,  he 
avoided  lectures  when  he  could,  and  was  a  lounger  at  the 
college  gate.*  The  popular  picture  of  him  in  these  Dublin 
University  days,  is  little  more  than  of  a  slow,  hesitating, 
somewhat  hollow  voice,  heard  seldom  and  always  to  great 
disadvantage  in  the  class-rooms  ;  and  of  a  low-sized,  thick, 
robust,  ungainly  figure,  lounging  about  the  college  courts  on 
the  wait  for  misery  and  ill-luck. 

His  Edgeworthstown  schoolfellow,  Beatty,  had  entered 
among  the  sizars  with  him,  and  for  a  time  shared  his  rooms. 
They  are  described  as  the  top-rooms  adjoining  the  library 
of  the  building  numbered  35,  where  the  name  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  may  still  be  seen,  scratched  by  himself  upon  a 
window-pane.t  Another  sizar,  Marshall,  is  said  to  have 
been  another  of  his  chums.  Among  his  occasional  asso- 
ciates, were  certainly  Edward  Mills,  his  relative ;  Robert 
Bryanton,  a  Ballymahon  youth,  also  his  relative,  of  whom 
he  was  fond  ;  Charles  and  Edward  Purdon,  whom  he  lived 
to  beMend ;  James  Willington,  whose  name  he  afterwards 
had  permission  to  use  in  London,  for  low  literary  work  he 
was  ashamed  to  put  his  own  to  ;  I  Wilson  §  and  Kearney, 
subsequently  doctors  and  fellows  of  the  college;  Wolfen, 
also  well  known  ;  ||  and  Lauchlan  Macleane,  whose  political 
pamphlets,  unaccepted  challenge  to  Wilkes,  and  general 
party  exertions,  made  a  noise  in  the  world  twenty  or  thirty 

•  Percy  Memoir,  p.  19.         f  Prior,  i.  62.  t  See  pott,  Book  IL  Chap.  ii. 

§  Wilson  communicated  to  Malone  the  various  entries  to  be  found  respecting  him 
ia  the  registers  of  the  college. 

II  Wolfen  told  I>r.  Percy  that  translations  from  the  classics  occasionally  made  by 
ha  fellow  student  at  this  period  were  long  remembered  by  his  contemporaries  with 
applause.     Percy  Memoir,  16,  17. 
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1746.  years  later.      But  not  till  a  man  becomes  famous  is  it 
jEt.  18,    to  be  expected  that  any  wonderful  feats  of  memory  should 

be  performed  respecting  him ;  and  it  seems  tolerably 
evident  that,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  Bryanton 
and  Beatty,  not  one  ownes  of  the  names  recounted  put 
himself  in  friendly  relation  with  the  sizar,  to  elevate, 
assist,  or  cheer  him.  Bichard  Malone,  afterwards  Lord 
Sunderlin  ;  Barnard  and  Marlay,  afterwards  worthy  bishops 
of  Killaloe  and  Waterford ;  found  nothing  more  pleasant  than 
to  talk  of  "  their  old  fellow-collegian  Doctor  Goldsmith,"  in 
the  painting-room  of  Beynolds :  but  nothing,  I  suspect,  so 
difficult,  thriving  lads  as  they  were  in  even  these  earlier  days, 
than  to  vouchsafe  recognition  to  the  imthriving,  depressed, 
insulted  Oliver.* 

1747.  A  year  and  a  half  after  he  had  entered  college,  at  the 
iEt.i9.    commencement  of  1747,  his  father  suddenly   died.      The 

scanty  sums  required  for  his  support  had  been  often  inter- 
cepted, but  this  stopped  them  altogether.  It  may  have  been 
the  least  and  most  trifling  loss  connected  with  that  sorrow ; 
but  **  squalid  poverty,"  relieved  by  occasional  ^fts,  accord- 
ing to  liis  small  means,  from  uncle  Contarine,  by  petty  loans 
from  Bryanton  or  Beatty,  or  by  desperate  pawning  of  his 
books  of  study,  was  Goldsmith's  lot  thenceforward.  Yet 
even  in  the  depths  of  that  despair,  arose  the  consciousness 
of  faculties    reserved   for  better    fortune    than    continual 


*  '*  Wben  he  had  got  high  in  feone,"  said  Johnson  to  BosweU,  **  one  of  his  friends 
^*  began  to  recollect  something  of  his  being  distinguished  at  college.  Gh)ldsmith  in 
**  the  same  manner  recollected  more  of  that  friend's  early  years,  as  he  grew  a  greater 
**  man,'*  BasieeU  vi.  310.  This,  we  must  admit,  is  the  general  rule.  Barnard,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Deny,  and  ultimately  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  from  which  diocese  he  was 
translated  to  that  of  Limerick,  will  frequently  appear  in  these  pages.  He  was 
upwards  of  eighty  when  he  died,  at  Wimbledon,  in  1806.  Marlay  became  bishop 
of  Waterford,  and  is  characterised  with  much  truth  by  Malone  as  an  amiable, 
benevolent,  and  ingenious  man. 
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contempt  and  failure.     He  would  write  street-ballads  to     1747. 
save    himself   from    actual    starving;    sell    them    at    the    iKt.i9. 
Rein-Deer  repository  in  Mountrath-court  for  five  shillings 
a-piece  ;  and  steal  out  of  the  college  at  night  to  hear  them 
sung.* 

Happy  night,  to  him  worth  all  the  dreary  days !  Hidden  by 
some  dusky  wall,  or  creeping  within  darkling  shadows  of  the 
ill-lighted  streets,  this  poor  neglected  sizar  watched,  waited, 
lingered,  listened  there,  for  the  only  effort  of  his  life  which 
had  not  wholly  failed.  Few  and  dull  perhaps  the  beggar's 
audience  at  first,  but  more  thronging,  eager,  and  delighted, 
as  he  shouted  foiih  his  newly-gotten  ware.  Cracked  enough, 
I  doubt  not,  were  those  ballad-singing  tones ;  very  hai^sh, 
extremely  discordant,  and  passing  from  loud  to  low  without 
meaning  or  melody ;  but  not  the  less  did  tlie  sweetest 
music  which  this  earth  aflbrds  fall  with  them  on  the  ear  of 
Goldsmith.  Gentle  faces  pleased,  old  men  stopping  by 
the  way,  young  lads  venturing  a  purchase  with  their  last 
remaining  farthing  ;  why,  here  was  a  world  in  little,  with 
its  fame  at  the  sizar's  feet !  "  The  greater  world  will  be 
"listening  one  day  "  perhaps  he  muttered, as  he  turned  with 
a  Ughter  heart  to  his  dull  home. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  a  rare  occurrence  when  the  five 
shillings  of  the  Rein-deer  repository  reached  home  along 
with  him.  It  was  the  most  likely,  when  he  was  at  his 
utmost  need,  to  stop  with  some  beggar  on  the  road  who 
might  seem  to  him  even  more  destitute  than  himself.  Nor 
this  only.  The  money  gone, — often,  for  the  naked  shivering 
wretch,  had  he  slipped  off  a  portion  of  the  scanty  clothes  he 
wore,  to  patch  a  misery  he  could  not  otherwise  relieve.  To 
one  starving  creature  with  five  crying  children,  he  gave  at 

*  Prit/Ty  i.  75. 
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1747.     one  time  the  blankets  off  his  bed,  and  crept  himself  into  the 

^- 1^-    ticking  for  shelter  from  the  cold.* 

It  is  not  meant  to  insist  on  these  things  as  examples  of 
conduct.  "  Sensibility  is  not  Benevolence ;  **  +  nor  will  this 
kind  of  agonised  sympathy  with  distress,  even  when  graced 
by  an  active  self-denial  of  which  there  is  here  no  proof, 
supply  the  solid  duties  or  satisfactions  of  life.  There  are 
distresses,  vast  and  remote,  with  which  it  behoves  us  still 
more  to  sympathise  than  with  those,  less  really  terrible, 
which  only  more  attract  us  by  intruding  on  our  senses ;  and 
the  conscience  is  too  apt  to  discharge  itself  of  the  greater 
duty  by  instant  and  easy  attention  to  the  less.  Let  me 
observe  also,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  man  dependent  on  others, 
the  title  to  such  enjoyment  as  such  largeness  and  looseness 
of  sympathy  involves,  has  very  obvious  and  controlling  limits. 
So  much  it  is  right  to  interpose  when  anecdotes  of  this 
description  are  told.  To  Goldsmith,  all  the  circumstances 
considered,  they  are  really  very  creditable  ;  and  it  is  well  to 
recollect  them  when  the  "  neglected  opportunities  "  of  his 

*  Mr.  Mills,  Ooldsmith's  relatdve  and  fellow  student,  is  the  authority  for  this 
anecdote.  He  occasionally  famished  Oliver,  it  is  said,  with  small  supplies,  and  gave 
him  a  brcakfiist  now  and  then  ;  for  which  latter  purpose  having  gone  to  call  him 
one  morning,  Goldsmith's  voice  from  within  his  own  room  shouted  out  that  he  was  a 
prisoner,  and  they  must  force  the  door  to  help  him  out.  Mills  did  this,  and  found 
him  BO  fastened  in  the  ticking  of  the  bed,  into  which  he  had  taken  shelter  from 
the  cold,  that  he  could  not  escape  unassisted.  Late  on  the  previous  winter  night) 
unable  otherwise  to  relieve  a  woman  and  her  five  children  who  seemed  all  perishing 
with  cold,  he  had  brought  out  his  blankets  to  the  college-gate  and  given  them  to 
her.     Prior,  i.  95,  96. 

t  "Nay,  by  making  us  tremblingly  alive  to  trifling  misfortunes,  it  frequently 
*' precludes  it,  and  induces  effeminate  and  cowardly  selfishness.  Our  own  sorrows, 
"  like  the  princes  of  hell  in  Milton's  Fandicmonium,  sit  enthroned  bulky  and  vast : 
<<  while  the  miseries  of  our  fellow-creatures  dwindle  into  pigmy  forms,  and  are 
''crowded,  an  innumerable  multitude,  into  some  dark  comer  of  the  heart.  There  is 
''one  criterion,  by  which  we  may  always  distinguish  benevolence  from  mere 
"sensibility.  Benevolence  impels  to  action,  and  is  accompanied  by  self-denial." 
Southey's  Omniann. 
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youth  are  spoken  of.  Doubtless  there  were  better  things  to  1747. 
be  done,  by  b,  man  of  stronger  purpose.  But  the  nature  of  iBt.  19. 
men  is  not  different  from  that  of  other  living  creatures ;  it 
gives  the  temper  and  the  disposition,  but  not  the  nurture  or 
the  culture.  These  Goldsmith  never  rightly  had,  except  in 
such  sort  as  he  could  himself  provide  ;  and  now,  assuredly, 
he  had  not  found  them  in  his  college.  **  That  strong,  steady 
"  disposition  which  alone  makes  men  great,"  he  avowed  him- 
self  deficient  in  :*  but  were  other  dispositions  not  worth  the 
caring  for  ?  "  His  imagination  might  have  been  too  warm 
**  to  relish  the  cold  logic  of  Burgersdicius,  or  the  dreary 
"  subtleties  of  Smiglesius :"  t  but  with  nothing  less  cold 
or  dreary  might  a  warm  imagination  have  been  cherished  ? 
When,  at  the  house  of  Burke,  he  talked  these  matters  over 
in  after  years  with  Edmund  Malone,  he  said  that,  though  he 
made  no  great  figure  in  mathematics,  which  was  a  study  in 
much  repute  there,  he  could  turn  an  ode  of  Horace  into 
English  better  than  any  of  them.  J  His  tutor,  Mr.  Theaker 
Wilder,  would  sooner  have  set  him  to  turn  a  lathe. 

This  tutor,  this  reverend  instructor  of  youth,  was  the 
same  who,  on  one  occasion  in  Dublin  streets,  sprang  at  a 
bound  from  the  pavement  on  a  hackney-coach  which  was 
passing  at  its  swiftest  pace,  and  felled  to  the  ground  the 
driver,  who  had  accidentally  touched  his  face  with  the  whip. 
So,  mathematics  being  Mr.  Theaker  Wilder's  intellectual 
passion,  the  same  strength,  agility,  and  ferocity  which 
drove  him  into  brawls  with  hackney-coachmen,  he  carried  to 

*  See  post^  Book  IL  Chap.  iv.     Letter  to  his  brother-in-law  Hodson. 

t  Such  is  his  remark,  with  probable  reference  to  himself,  on  Pamell's  want  of 
moeeas  at  Dublin  nniyersity.  Miwdlaneovs  WorkSf  iii.  358.  See  also  the  seren- 
teenih  of  bis  Euayt  (on  a  Taste  for  the  Belles  Lettres),  in  which  he  contrasts 
HviIVs  fidlore  at  collie  with  his  success  in  after-life. 

X  BotweUf  ii.  189.     Watkins's  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Lenminff  and  Genius^  513. 
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1747.  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid;  and  for  this,  all  his  life  after- 
iBt.  19.  wards,  even  more  tlian  poet  Gray,*  did  poor  Goldsmith  wage 
war  with  mathematics.  Never  had  he  stood  up  in  his  class 
that  this  learned  savage  did  not  outrage  and  insult  him. 
Having  the  misery  to  mistake  malice  for  wit,  the  comic  as  well 
as  tragic  faculty  of  Mr.  Wilder  found  endless  recreation  in 
the  awkward,  ugly,  "  ignorant,"  most  sensitive  young  man.f 
There  was  no  pause  or  limit  to  the  strife  between  them. 
The  tutox  s  brutality  rose  even  to  personal  violence ;  the 
pupil*s  shame  and  suffering  hardened  into  reckless  idleness ; 
and  the  college  career  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  proclaimed 
a  wretched  failure. 

» 

*  Gray,  while  yet  as  young  as  Goldsmith,  complained  firom  Cambridge  to 
W^t  in  much  the  same  language  that  Goldsmith  might  have  employed  in  Dublin, 
if  at  this  early  time  of  life  he  had  been  blessed  with  such  a  friend.   '  *  I  have  endured 

*  lectures  daily  and  hourly  since  I  came  last,  supported  by  the  hopes  of  being 
*'  shortly  at  full  liberty  to  give  myself  up  to  my  friends  and  classical  companions, 
*'  who,  i)oor  souls  !  though  I  see  them  fallen  into  great  contempt  with  most  people 
**  here,  yet  I  cannot  help  sticking  to  them,  and  out  of  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  (I  think) 
**  love  them  the  better  for  it ;  and  indeed  what  can  I  do  else  !  Must  I  plunge  into 
*'  metaphysics  ?    Alas  !   I  cannot  see  in  the  dark  ;    nature  has  not  furnished  me 

*  *  with  the  optics  of  a  cat.  Must  I  pore  ui)on  mathematics  ?  Alas  !  I  cannot  see  in 
**  too  much  light ;  I  am  no  eagle.  It  is  very  possible  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
*^  but  I  would  not  give  four  farthings  to  demonstrate  this  ever  so  clearly  ;  and  if 
'*  these  be  the  profits  of  life,  give  me  the  amusements  of  it.  The  people  I  behold 
**  all  around  me,  it  seems,  know  all  this  and  more,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  one  of 
*'them  who  inspires  me  with  any  ambition  of  being  like  him."  Gray^s  Workt^ 
Ed.  Mitfurd  (1 835),  ii.  7-9.  **  Ghray  regretted  his  want  of  mathematical  knowledge,** 
says  Norton  Nicholls,  **yet  he  would  never  allow  that  it  was  neousaryf  in  order 
**  to  form  the  mind  to  a  habit  of  reasoning  or  attention.  Does  not  Locke  require  as 
"much  attention  as  Euclid  ?"  &c.  &c.      Workfi,  v.  62. 

t  Percy  Mcitwiry  15.  '*Theaker  Wilder,  a  man  of  the  most  morose  and  mercileas 
* '  temper,  who  thenceforth  persecuted  him  with  unremitting  cruelty,  especiaUy  at  the 
"quarterly  examinations,  when  he  would  insult  him  before  his  fellow  students  by 
"  sarcastic  taunts  and  ironical  applauses  of  the  severest  malignity.'*  "  He  was  a 
"younger  son,"  says  Mr.  Shaw  Mason,  "of  the  family  of  Castle  Wilder,  in  the 
"county  of  Longford."  Statistical  Account ^  iii.  357.  "I  well  remember,**  writes 
Dr.  Wilson  to  Malone,  "  for  he  was  in  the  class  below  me,  that  his  tutor  (Wilder), 
examining  him  in  the  Sen.  Soph.  Class,  commenced  his  judgments  with  a  Male, 
and  concluded  them  with  a  Valde  Bene.  *Twas  a  mistake  that  the  good  Doctor 
(the  tutor)  often  fell  into,  to  think  he  was  ^-itty  when  he  was  simply  malicious." 
Priort  i.  (54. 
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Let  US  be  thankful  that  it  was  no  worse,  and  that  parti-     1747. 
cipation  in  a  college  riot  was  after  all  the  highest  of  his    ^*- 1*- 
college  crimes.     Twice  indeed  he  was  cautioned  for  neglect- 
ing  even  his  Greek  lecture ;    but  he  was  also  thrice  com- 
mended for  diligence  in  attending  it ;   and  Doctor  Kearney 
said  he  once  got  a  prize  at  a  Christmas  examination  in 
classics.     The  latter  seems  doubtful ;   but  at  any  rate  the 
college  riot  was  the  worst  to  allege  against  him,  and  in  this 
there  was  no  very  active  sin.     A  scholar  had  been  arrestod, 
thougb  the  precincts  of  the  university  had   always  been 
held    privileged    from    the    intrusion   of  bailiffs,   and  the 
students  resolved  to  take  rough  revenge.     It  was   in  the 
summer  of  1747.      They  explored  every  bailiff's  den  in 
Dublin,  found  the  offender  by  whom  the  arrest  was  made, 
brought  him  naked  to  the  college  pump,  washed  his  delin- 
quency thoroughly  out  of  him ;  and  were  so  elated  with  the 
triumph,  and  everything  that  bore  afl&nity  to  law,  restraint, 
or  authority,   looked  so  ludicrous  in  the   person   of  this 
drenched  bailiff's-runner,    their    miserable    representative, 
that  it  was  on  the  spot  proposed  to  crown  and  consummate 
success  by  breaking  open  Newgate,  and  making  a  general 
jail  delivery.      The  Black  Dog,  as  the   prison  was  called^ 
stood  on  the  feeblest  of  legs,  and  with  one  small  piece  of 
artillery  must  have  gone  down  for  ever ;   but  the  cannon 
was  with  the  constable,  the  assailants  were  repulsed,  and 
some  townsmen  attracted  by  the  fray  imhappily  lost  their 
lives.     Five  of  the  ringleaders  were  discovered,  and  expelled 
the  college;    and  among  five   lesser   offenders  who  were 
publicly  admonished  for  being  present, "  aiding  and  abetting/'* 
the  name  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  occurs. 

*  "  Qnod  seditioni  fiivuset  et  tumultuantibTu  opem  tnlimet/'      See   Percy 
^nuir,  16. 
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1747.  More  galled  by  formal  University  admonition  than  by 
-Et.19.  Wilder's  insults,  and  anxious  to  wipe  out  a  disgrace  that 
seemed  not  so  undeserved,  Goldsmith  tried  in  the  next 
month  for  a  scholarship.  He  lost  the  scholarship,  but  got 
an  exhibition  :*  a  very  small  exhibition  truly,  worth  some 
thirty  shillings,  of  which  there  were  nineteen  in  number,  and 
his  was  seventeenth  in  the  list.  In  the  way  of  honour  or 
glory  this  was  trifling  enough ;  but,  little  used  to  anything  in 
the  shape  of  even  such  a  success,  he  let  loose  his  unaccus- 
tomed joy  in  a  small  dancing  party  at  his  rooms,  of  humblest 
sort. 

Wilder  heard  of  the  affront  to  discipline,  suddenly  showed 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  festivity,  and  knocked  down  the 
poor  triumphant  exhibitioner.!  It  seemed  an  irretrievable 
disgrace.  Goldsmith  sold  his  books  next  day,  got  together 
a  small  sum,  ran  away  from  college,  lingered  fearfully  about 
Dublin  till  his  money  was  spent,  and  then,  witli  a  shilling  in 
his  pocket,  set  out  for  Cork.  He  did  not  know  where  he 
would  have  gone,  he  said,  but  he  thought  of  America.  For 
three  days  he  Uved  upon  the  shilling ;  parted  by  degrees  with 
nearly  all  his  clothes  to  save  himself  from  famine ;  and  long 
afterwards  told  Reynolds,  what  his  sister  relates  in  her 
narrative,  that  of  all  the  exquisite  meals  he  had  ever  tasted, 
the  most  delicious  was  a  handful  of  grey  peas  given  him 
by  a  girl  at  a  wake  after  twenty-four  hours*  fasting.J  The 
vision  of  America  sank  before  this  reality,  and  he  turned 
his  feeble  steps  to  Lissoy.  His  brother  had  private  inti- 
mation of  his  state,  went  to  him,  clothed  him,  and  carried 
him  back  to  college.  "  Something  of  a  reconciliation,"  says 
Mrs.  Hodson,  was  effected  with  the  tutor. 

Probably  the  tutor  made  so  much  concession  as  to  promise 

*  Perry  Mtmoir,  16.  f  Ibid,  7,  8.  :J:  Ibid,  5. 
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not  to  strike  him  to  the  ground  again ;  for  certainly  no  l^- 
other  improvement  is  on  record.  The  insults,  the  merciless  -**•  20. 
jests,  the  "  Oliver  Goldsmith  turned  down,'* — continue  as 
before.*  We  still  trace  him  less  by  his  fame  in  the  class-room 
than  by  his  fines  in  the  buttery-books.  The  only  change  is 
in  that  greater  submission  of  the  victim  which  marks  unsuc- 
cessful rebellion.  He  offers  no  resistance ;  makes  no  effort 
of  any  kind ;  sits,  for  the  most  part,  indulging  day-dreams. 
A  Greek  Scapula  has  been  identified!  which  he  used  at 
this  time,  scrawled  over  with  his  writing.  "  Free.  Oliver 
"  Goldsmith ;"  **  I  promise  to  pay,  &c.  Oliver  Goldsmith  ;"t 
are  among  the  autograph's  musing  shapes.  Perhaps  one 
half  the  day  he  was  with  Steele  or  Addison  in  parlia- 
ment; perhaps  the  other  half  in  prison  with  Collins  or 
with  Fielding.  We  should  be  thankful,  as  I  have  said,  that 
a  time  so  dreary  and  dark  bore  no  worse  fruit  than  that. 
The  shadow  cast  over  his  spirit,  the  uneasy  sense  of  disad- 
vantage which  obscured  his  manners  in  later  years,  affected 
himself  singly ;  but  how  many  they  are,  whom  such  suffer- 
ing, and  such  idleness,  would  have  wholly  and  for  ever 
comipted.I     The  spirit  hardly  less  generous,  cheerful,  or 

*  An  anecdote,  **  often  told  in  conTersation  to  Bishop  Percy,"  obtained  one  of  these 

tormngB  down  for  the  rebellious  sizar.    Wilder  called  on  Goldsmith,  at  a  lecture, 

to  ezplam  the  centre  of  grayity  ;  which,  on  getting  no  answer,  he  proceeded  him- 

Klf  to  explain  :  calling  out  harshly  to  Oliver  at  the  close,   ''Now,   blockhead, 

"  where  is  ifour  centre  of  gravity  ?"     The  answer-^which  was  delivered  in  a  slow, 

hollow,  Btammering  voice,  and  began  ''Why,  Doctor,  by  your  definition,  I  think  it 

"  must  be  " — disturbed  every  one's  centre  of  gravity  in  the  lecture  room ;  and, 

^viung  the  laugh  against  Wilder,  turned  down  poor  Oliver.     Mr.  Prior  found  the 

^*^  brief  record  duly  entered  under  the  date  of  May  9,  1748,  on  consulting  the 

«nior  lecturer*8  book  in  Dublin  University,    i.  90.  f  Priory  i  94. 

X  Who  can  possibly  doubt  the  original  from  whom  the  man  in  black*s  exx>erienoes 

ver«t*ken.    Citizen  of  the  Worlds  xxvii.     "The  first  opportunity  he  [my  father] 

'  hid  of  finding  his  expectations  disappointed,  was  in  the  middling  figure  I  made  at 

'  the  university  :  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  soon  see  me  rising  into 

the  foremost  rank  in  literary  reputation,  but  was  mortified  to  find  me  utterly 

'  Qnnoticed  and  unknown.     His  disappointment  might  have  been  partly  ascribed 

D  2 
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1749.     self-supported  than  Goldsmith's,  has  been  broken  by  them 

At.  21.    utterly. 

He  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  on  the  27th 
February,  1749  ;*  and  as  his  name  stood  lowest  in  the  list  of 
sizars  with  whom  he  was  originally  admitted,  so  it  stands 
also  lowest  in  a  list  still  existing  of  the  graduates  who  passed 
on  the  same  day,  and  thus  became  entitled  to  use  the  college 
library,  t  But  it  would  be  needless  to  recount  the  names  that 
appear  above  his ;  for  the  public  merits  of  their  owners  ended 
with  their  college  course,  and  oblivion  has  received  them.  Nor 
indeed  does  that  position  of  his  name  necessarily  indicate 
his  place  in  the  examination ;  it  being  then  the  usage  to 
regulate  tlie  mere  college  standing  of  a  student  through  the 
whole  of  his  course,  by  his  position  obtained  at  starting.  But 
be  this  as  it  might,  Mr.  Wilder  and  his  pupil  now  parted 
for  ever :  and  when  the  friend  of  Burke,  of  Johnson,  and 
of  Reynolds,  next  heard  the  name  of  his  college  tyrant, 
a  violent  death  had  overtaken  him  in  a  dissolute  brawl. 


*'  to  his  having  overrated  my  talents,  and  partly  to  my  dislike  of  mathematiflBl 
''  reasonings  at  a  time  when  my  imagination  and  memory,  yet  unsatisfied,  were 
'*  more  eager  after  new  objects  than  desirous  of  reasoning  upon  those  I  knew. 
This,  however,  did  not  please  my  tutor,  who  observed  indeed,  that  I  was  a 
little  dull ;  but  at  the  same  time  allowed,  that  I  seemed  to  be  very  goodnatnred, 
**  and  had  no  harm  in  me."  *  Percy  Memoir ^  17. 

t  Shaw  Mason's  Stutistical  Account,  iii.  358.  <'  Feb.  27,  1749,  he  was  admitted 
**  bachelor  of  arts,  two  years  after  the  regular  time.  In  the  roU  of  those 
"  qualified  for  admission  to  the  college  library,  it  appears  that  Oliver  Goldamith 
"  took  the  oaths  necessary  to  those  who  desire  that  privilege.  The  time  for  this 
'*  is  immediately  after  obtaining  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts."  Mr.  Prior  sup- 
poses that  he  first  had  examined  this  library  record,  but  Mr.  Shaw  Mason  had  been 
there  before  him. 


<c 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THRBB  TEABS  OF  EDLBNESS. 
1749—1752. 

Goldsmith  returned  to  his  mother's  house.     There  were     ^^' 
great  changes.     She  had  removed,  in  her  straitened  circum-    -^-21. 
stances,    to   a  cottage    at  Ballymahon,  "  situated   on    the 
''entrance  to  Ballymahon  from  the  Edgeworthstown-road  on 
"the  left-hand  side."*    His  brother  Henry  had  gone  back  to 
his  father's  little  parsonage  house  at  Pallas ;    and,  with  his 
father's  old  pittance  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  was  serving  as 
curate  to  the  living  of  Kilkenny  West,  and  was  master  of  the 
village  school,  which  after  shifting  about  not  a  little  had 
become  ultimately  fixed  at  Lissoy.     His  eldest  sister,  Mrs. 
Hodson,  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  made  that  impoverished 
the  family  resources,  was  mistress  of  the  old  and  better 
lissoy  parsonage  house,  in  which  his  father  had  lived  his 
latter  life.     All  entreated    Oliver  to  qualify  himself  for 
orders ;   and  when  they  joined  uncle  Contarine's  request, 
liis  own  objection  was  withdrawn.    But  he  is  only  twenty- 
one;   he  must  wait  two  vears;    and  they  are  passed  at 
Ballymahon. 
It  is  the  sunny  time  between  two  dismal  periods  of  his  life. 

*  Shaw  Mason^s  Statistical  Aceownt,  iii.  357. 
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1749.  He  lias  escaped  one  scene  of  misery ;  another  is  awaiting 
Mt.  21.  him  •  and  what  possibilities  of  happiness  lie  in  the  interval, 
it  is  his  nature  to  seize  and  make  the  most  of.  He  assists  his 
brother  Henry  in  the  school ;  runs  household  errands  for  his 
mother,  as  if  he  were  still  what  the  village  gossips  called 
him,  "  Master  Noll  ;"*  writes  scraps  of  verse  to  please  his 
uncle  Contarine  ;  and,  to  please  himself,  gets  cousin 
Bryanton  and  Tony  Lumpkins  of  the  district,  with  wander- 
ing bear-leaders  of  genteeler  sort,  to  meet  at  an  old  inn  by 
his  mother's  house,  and  be  a  club  for  story-telling,  for  an 
occasional  game  of  whist,  and  for  the  singing  of  songs.  First 
in  these  accomplishments,  great  at  Latin  quotations,  as 
admirer  of  happy  human  faces  greatest  of  all,  —  Oliver  pre- 
sides. Cousin  Bryanton  had  seen  his  disgrace  in  college, 
and  thinks  this  a  triumph  indeed.  So  seems  it  to  the  hero 
of  the  triumph,  on  whose  taste  and  manners,  still  only 
forming  as  yet  in  these  sudden  and  odd  extremes,  many  an 

*  I  subjoin  a  curious  passage  from  Mr.  Shaw  Mason's  yolume  already  quoted,  in 
which  what  appears  to  be  a  misstatement  of  dates  is  either  to  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  entries  as  to  *'  Master  Noll "  refer  to  a  period  before  the  £&mily 
had  removed  from  Lissoy,  or  by  the  suggestion  in  the  text  that  the  young  bachelor 
of  arts  still  ran  the  errands  of  his  boyhood,  and  retained  its  fii.Tniliii.r  name.  '*The 
**  writer  of  this  account  purchased  some  old  books  a  few  years  ago,  at  an  auction  in 
**  Ballymahon  ;  and  among  them  an  account-book,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  a 
'*  Miss  Sarah  Shore,  who  lived  in  the  next  house  to  Mrs.  Gbldsmith.  In  this 
**  village  record,  were  several  shop  accounts  from  the  year  1740  to  1756.  Some 
**  of  the  entries  in  the  earliest  of  these  accounts  ran  thus  ; — *  Tea  by  Master  NoU — 
*  *  Cash  by  ditto ;' — from  which  it  appears,  that  the  young  poet  was  thea.  perhaps  his 
**  mother's  only  messenger.  One  of  the  accounts,  in  1756,  may  be  considei^  a 
*'  statistical  curiosity,  ascertaining  the  use  and  price  of  green  tea  in  this  part  of 
*•  the  country,  sixty  years  ago."  (Mr.  Mason  wrote  in  1818.) 
"Mrs.  Goldsmith,  to  Sarah  Shore,  Dr. 

"  Brought  forward 15«.  5e2. 

**  Jan.  16,  Half  an  ounce  of  green  tea  .         .         .       0     SJ^ 

"  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar    •.         .         .         .  0     3 

**  A  pound  of  Jamaica  sugar 0     8 

**  An  ounce  of  green  tea 0     7 

*  *  Half  a  pound  of  rice 0     2 

"  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  green  tea        ....  0     2." 

Statistical  Accouitt,  iii.  358. 
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amusing  shade  of  contrast  must  have  fallen  in  after-life,  from     1749. 
the   storms  of  Wilder's   class-room   and  the   sunshine   of    ^t.2i. 
George  Conway's  inn. 

Thus  the  two  years  passed.  In  the  day-time  occupied, 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  village  school;  on  the  winter  nights, 
at  Conway*s;  and,  in  the  evenings  of  summer,  taking 
solitary  walks  among  the  rocks  and  wooded  islands  of  the 
Inny,  strolling  up  its  hanks  to  fish  or  play  the  flute, 
otter-hunting  by  the  course  of  the  Shannon,  learning  French 
from  the  Irish  priests,  or  winning  a  prize  for  throwing  the 
sledge-hammer  at  the  fair  of  Ballymahon.*  "  A  lady  who  died 
"  lately  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  who  was  well  acquainted 
"  with  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  mentioned  that  it  was  one  of  Oliver's 
"  habits  to  sit  in  a  window  of  his  mother's  lodgings,  and  amuse 
"  himself  by  playing  the  flute."t 

Two  sunny  years,  with  sorrowftd  affection  long  remem- 
bered ;l    storing  up  his  mind  with  many  a  thought  and  fancy 
turned  to  profitable  use  in  after-life,  but  hardly  better  than 
his  college  course  to  help  him  through  the  world.     So  much 
even  occurred  to  himself  when  eight  years  were  gone,  and, 
in  the  outset  of  his  London  distresses,  he  turned  back  with 
wistful  looks  to   Ireland.       "  Unaccountable  fondness   for 
"  country,  this  Maladie  du  PdiSy   as  the  French  call  it !" 
he    exclaimed,    writing    to    his    brother-in-law    Hodson. 
"Unaccountable  that  he  should  still  have  an  affection  for  a 
** place  who  never  received  when  in  it  above  common  civility; 
"  who  never  brought  anything  out  of  it  except  his  brogue 

*  "  A  blAcksmith,  who  boasted  to  the  rey.  Mr.  Handoock  of  haying  taught  him 
"the  art,  still  suiriyed  about  the  year  1787."    Prior,  I  116. 

t  SuitD  Mctscn,  iii.  358. 

X  "  Those  who  haye  walked  in  an  eyening  by  the  sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented 
"  liTers,  must  remember  a  yariety  of  notes  from  different  water-fowl ;  the  loud 
"  Kream  of  the  wild  goose,  the  croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of  the  lapwing, 
"  aod  the  tremulous  neighing  of  the  jack  snipe.     But  of  all  these  sounds,  there  is 
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1749.  "  and  his  blunders.  Surely  my  affection  is  equally  ridiculous 
*t.  21.  «  y^fjr^  ^Q  Scotchman's,  who  refused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch 
"  because  it  made  him  unco*  thoughtful  of  his  wife  and 
"  bonny  Inverary.  But  to  be  serious,  let  me  ask  myself 
"  what  gives  me  a  wish  to  see  Ireland  again  ?  The  country 
"  is  a  fine  one  perhaps  ?  No.  There  are  good  company  in 
"  Ireland  ?  No.  The  conversation  there  is  generally  made 
'*  up  of  a  smutty  toast  or  a  bawdy  song ;  the  vivacity 
"  supported  by  some  humble  cousin,  who  has  just  folly 
**  enough  to  earn  his  dinner.  Then  perhaps  there's  more  wit 
**  and  learning  among  the  Irish  ?  Oh,  lord !  no  !  There 
"  has  been  more  money  spent  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
"  Padareen  mare  there  one  season,  than  given  in  rewards 
"  to  learned  men  since  the  times  of  Usher.  All  their 
**  productions  in  learning  amount  to  perhaps  a  translation, 
"  or  a  few  tracts  in  divinity;  and  all  their  productions  in 
"  wit,  to  just  nothing  at  all.  Why  the  plague  then  so 
*'  fond  of  Ireland !  Then  all  at  once,  because  you,  my  dear 
"  friend,  and  a  few  more,  who  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
"  picture,  have  a  residence  there.  This  it  is  that  gives  me 
"  all  the  pangs  I  feel  in  separation.  I  confess  I  carry  this 
"  spirit  sometimes  to  the  souring  the  pleasures  I  at  present 
"  possess."  * 

And  perhaps  still  more  of  the  secret  escaped  without 
his  knowledge,  when,  in  that  same  year,  he  was  writing 
to  a  more  intimate  friend.  "  I  have  disappointed  your 
"  neglect,"  he  said  to  Bryanton,  "  by  frequently  thinking 


»f 


' '  none  so  dismally  hollow  as  the  booming  of  the  bittern  ...  I  remember  in  the  place 
**  where  I  was  a  boy,  with  what  terror  this  bird's  note  affected  the  whole  village. 
Animated  Nature  {Ed,  1816),  It.  316-18. 

*'  Among  thy  glades,  a  solitary  gnest, 

'*  The  hollow  sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest.*'    Ikaerted  Village. 
*  Percy  Memoir,  42,  43.     The  rest  of  the  letter  is  printed  post.  Book  II. 
Chap.  ii.     . 
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"  of  you.  Every  day  do  I  remember  the  calm  anecdotes  1750. 
"  of  your  life,  from  the  fireside  to  the  easy  chair :  recal  Mt.  22. 
**the  various  adventures  that  first  cemented  our  friend- 
**  ship :  the  school,  the  college,  or  the  tavern :  preside 
**  in  fancy  over  your  cards  :  and  am  displeased  at  your  bad 
"  play  when  the  rubber  goes  against  you,  though  not  with 
"  all  that  agony  of  soul  as  when  I  once  was  your  partner."* 
Let  the  truth  then  be  confessed :  and  that  it  was  the  careless 
idleness  of  fire-side  and  easy  chair,  that  it  was  the  tavern 
excitement  of  the  game  at  cards,  to  which  Goldsmith  so  wist- 
fiilly  looked  back  from  those  first  hard  London  struggles. 

It  is  not  an  example  I  would  wish  to  inculcate ;  nor  is  this 

narrative  written  with  that  purpose.    To  try  any  such  process 

for  the  chance  of  another  Goldsmith  would  be  a  somewhat 

dangerous  attempt.     The  truth  is  important  to  be  kept  in 

view :  that  genius,  representing  as  it  does  the  perfect  health 

and  victory  of  the  mind,  is  in  no  respect  allied  to  these 

weaknesses,  but,  when  unhappily  connected  with  them,  is  in 

itself  a  means  to  avert  their  most  evil  consequence.    Of 

the  associates  of  Goldsmith  in  these  happy,  careless  years, 

perhaps  not  one  emerged  to  better  fortune,  and  many  sank 

to  infinitely  worse.     "  Pray  give  my  love  to  Bob  Bryanton, 

"  and  entreat  him  from  me,  not  to  drink,"  is  a  passage  from 

one  of  his  later  letters  to  his  brother  Henry.t    The  habit  of 

drinking  he  never  suffered  to  overmaster  himself; — if  the 

loTe  of  gaming  to  some  trifling  extent  continued,  it  was  at 

least  the  origin  of  many  thoughts  that  may  have  saved  others 

froln  like  temptation ; — and  if  these  irregular  early  years 

^insettled  him  for  the  pursuits  his  friends  would  have  had 

^  follow,  and  sent  him  wandering,  with  no  pursuit,  to  mix 

wnong  the  poor  and  happy  of  other  lands,  it  is  very  certain 

*  ^pott,  Book  II.  Chap.  iii.  f  Sec  post,  Book  II.  Chap.  t. 
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1760.  that  he  brought  back  some  secrets  both  of  poverty  and 
-at.22.  happiness  which  were  worth  the  finding,  and,  having  paid 
for  his  errors  by  infinite  personal  privation,  turned  all  the 
rest  to  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
providence  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we 
will ;  and  to  charming  issues  did  the  providence  of  Gold- 
smith's genius  shape  these  rough-hewn  times.  What  it 
received  in  mortification  or  grief,  it  gave  back  in  cheerful 
humour  or  whimsical  warning.  It  was  not  alone  that  it 
made  him  wise  enough  to  know  what  infirmities  he  had,  but 
it  gave  him  the  rarer  wisdom  of  turning  them  to  entertain- 
ment and  to  profit.  Through  the  pains  and  obstructions  of 
his  childhood,  through  the  uneasy  failures  of  his  youth, 
through  the  desperate  struggles  of  his  manhood,  it  lighted 
him  to  those  last  uses  of  experience  and  suffering  which 
have  given  him  an  immortal  name. 

And  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  Ballymahon  idleness 
could  lay  claim  to  a  certain  activity  in  one  respect.  It  was 
always  cheerful ;  and  this  is  no  unimportant  part  of  educa- 
tion, if  heart  and  head  are  to  go  together.  It  will  be  well, 
indeed,  when  habits  of  cheerfulness  are  as  much  a  part  of 
formal  instruction  as  habits  of  study ;  and  when  the  foolish 
argument  will  be  heard  no  longer,  that  these  things  are  in 
nature's  charge,  and  may  be  left  exclusively  to  her.  Nature 
asks  help  and  culture  in  all  things ;  and  will  even  yield  to 
their  solicitation,  what  would  otherwise  lie  utterly  unknown. 
It  was  an  acute  remark  of  Goldsmith's,  in  respect  to  literary 
efforts,  that  the  habit  of  writing  will  give  a  man  justness  of 
thinking ;  and  that  he  may  get  from  it  a  m&stery  of  manner, 
which  holiday  writers,  though  with  ten  times  his  genius,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  equal.*    It  is  the  same  in  temper  as  in 

*  See  pod,  Book  II.  Chap.  iv. 
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mind :  habit  comes  in  aid  of  all  deficiencies.*    The  reader     1751. 
will  be  therefore  not  unprepared  to  find,  as  well  in  these    J&%.2Zi 
sonny  Irish  years,  as   in   other  parts   of  the    apparently 
vagrant  and  idle  career  to  be  now  described,  some  points 
of  even  general  beneficial  example. 

The  two  years,  then,  are  passed ;  and  Oliver  must  apply 

for  orders.     "  For  the  clerical  profession,"  says  Mrs.  Hodson, 

"  he  had  no  liking."     It  is  not  very  wonderful ;  after  having 

seen,  in   his  father   and  his   brother,  how  much  learning 

and  labour  were  rewarded  in  the  church  by  forty  pounds  a 

year.  But  he  had  yet  another,  and  to  him  perhaps  a  stronger 

motive ;  though  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  not  been  brought 

against  him  as  an  imputation  of  mere  vanity  or  simplicity, 

that  he  once  said,  ''  he  did  not  deem  himself  good  enough 

"  for  it."     His  friends,  however,  though  not  so  resolutely  as 

at  first,  still  advised  him  to  this  family  profession.     ''  Our 

fiiends,"  says  the  man  in  black,  "  always  advise,  when  they 

begin  to  despise  us."     He  made  application  to  the  Bishop 

of  Elphin,  and  was  refused ;  sent  back  as  he  went ;  in  short, 

plucked ; — ^but  the  story  is  told  in  various  ways,  and  it  is 

hard  to  get  at  the  truth.     His  sister  says  that  his  youth 

was  the  objection  ;  while  it  was  a  tradition  "in  the  diocese  " 

that  either  Mr.  Theaker  Wilder  had  given  the  bishop  an 

exaggerated  report  of  his  college  irregularities,  or  (which 

is  more  likely,  and  indeed  is  the  only  reasonable  account  of 

the  affair)  that  he  had  neglected  the  preliminary  professional 

studies.     Doctor  Strean  on  the  other  hand  fully  believed, 

from  rumours  he  picked  up,  that  "  Mr.  Noll's  "  offence  was 

the  having  presented  himself  before  his  right  reverence  in 

scarlet  breeches ;  t  and  certainly  if  this  last  reason  be  the 

*  "Rely  upon  it,  air,  yivacity  is  much  an  art,  and  depends  greatly  on  liabit." 
JohnsQQ  to  Boswell,  Liftf  vi.  95. 
t  MaDgin'B  £uayy  150.     "To  be  obliged,"  Bays  the  man  in  black,  '*to  wear  a 
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1751.  true  one,  it  is  our  first  ominous  experience  of  the  misplaced 
itls.  personal  finery  which  wiU  find  reiterated  mention  in  this 
veritable  history.  In  truth,  however,  the  rejection  is  the 
only  absolute  certainty.  The  man  in  black,  it  will  be 
remembered,  undergoes  something  of  the  same  kind,  remark- 
ing, "  my  friends  were  now  perfectly  satisfied  I  was  undone  ; 
''  and  yet  they  thought  it  a  pity,  for  one  that  had  not  the 
"  least  harm  in  him,  and  was  so  very  goodnatured." 

Uncle  Contarine,  however,  was  far  from  thinking  this.    He 
found  a  gentleman  of  his  county,  a  Mr.  Flinn,  in  want  of  a 
tutor,  and  recommended  Oliver.    The  engagement  continued 
for  a  year,  and  ended,  as  it  might  have  been  easy  to  anti- 
cipate, unsatisfactorily.     His  talent  for  card-playing,  as  well 
as  for  teaching,  is  said  to  have  been  put  in  requisition  by  Mr. 
Flinn;  and  the  separation  took  place  on  Goldsmith's  accusing 
one  of  the  family  of  unfair  play.*     But  when  he  left  this 
excellent  Irish  family  and  returned  to  Ballymahon,  he  had 
thiiiy  pounds  in  his  pocket,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  produce  of 
fairer  play ;  and  was  undisputed  owner  of  a  good  plump  horse. 
Within  a  few  days,  so  furnished  and  mounted,  he  again  left 
his  mother's  house  (where,  truth  to  say,  things  do  not  by  this 
time  seem  to  have  been  made  very  comfortable  to  him),  and 
started  for  Cork,  with  another  floating  vision  of  America. 
He  returned  in  six  weeks,  with  nothing  in  his  pocket,  and  on 
a  lean  beast  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Fiddleback. 
The  nature  of  his  reception  at  Ballymahon  appears  from  the 
simple  remark  he  is  said  to  have  made  to  his  mother.    "And 
"  now,  my  dear  mother,  after  having  struggled  so  hard  to 

**  long  wig  when  I  liked  a  short  one,  or  a  black  coat  when  I  generally  dressed  ia 
*'  brown,  I  thought  was  such  a  restraint  upon  my  liberty  that  I  absolntely  rejected 
'^  the  proposal  ...  I  rejected  a  life  of  luxury,  indolence,  and  ease,  from  no  otbBr 
**  consideration  but  that  boyish  one  of  dress."     Citizen  of  the  Worldf  zzyii. 
*  Mrs.  Hodson's  narrative  in  the  Percy  Memoir^  9.     And  see  Prior,  i.  118. 
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**  come  home  to  you,  I  wonder  you  are  not  more  rejoiced  to     1751. 
"  see  me."  •  it28. 

He  afterwards  addressed  a  clever  though  somewhat  cavalier 
letter  to  her  from  his  brother's  house;  which  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  no  copy  exists  in  his  hand-writing, 
but  which  has  great  internal  evidence  of  his  facility,  grace, 
and  humour.  Nor  is  there  anything  more  signally  worth 
remark  in  connection  with  the  vagabond  vicissitudes  which 
these  pages  will  have  to  record,  than  that,  out  of  all  the 
accidents  which  befell  the  man,  the  poverty  he  had  to 
undergo,  the  companions  with  whom  he  associated,  the 
sordid  necessities  which  unavoidably  conduct  so  often  into 
miry  ways,  no  single  speck  or  stain  ever  fell  on  that 
enchanting  beauty  of  style.  Wherever  he  might  be,  or  with 
whatever  clowns  for  playfellows ;  in  the  tavern,  in  the  garret, 
or  among  citizens  in  the  Sunday  gardens ;  when  he  took  the 
pen  in  hand,  he  was  a  gentleman.  Everything  coarse  or 
vulgar  dropped  from  it  instinctively.  It  reflected  nothing, 
even  in  its  descriptions  of  things  vulgar  or  coarse  in  them- 
selves, but  the  elegance  and  sweetness  which,  whatever 
might  be  the  accident  or  meanness  of  his  external  lot, 
remained  pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  his  nature. 

In  substance  this  letter  to  his  mother  confessed  that  his 
intention  was  to  have  sailed  for  America  :  that  he  had  gone 
to  Cork  for  that  purpose ;  converted  the  horse  which  his 
mother  prized  so  much  higher  than  Fiddleback  into  cash ; 
paid  for  his  passage  in  an  American  ship ;  and,  the  wind 
threatening  to  detain  them  some  days,  had  taken  a  Uttle 
country  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city:  but 
that,  the  wind  suddenly  serving  in  his  absence,  his  friend 

*  <*Hi8  mother,"  says  Mrs.  Hodson,  **a8  might  be  expected,  was  highly 
'*  offended,  bat  his  brothers  and  Risters  had  contriyed  to  meet  him  there,  and  at 
*'  length  effected  a  reconciliation/'     Percy  Memoir ^  9. 
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i^-     the  captain  never  inquired  after  him,  setting  sail  with  as 
-fit.  28.    much  indifference  as  if  he  had  been  on  board.     "  You  know, 
''  mother,"  he  remarks,  "  that  no  one  can  starve  while  he  has 
"  money  in  his  pocket : "  and,  being  reduced  by  the  practice  of 
this  apophthegm  to  his  last  two  guineas,   he   bought  the 
generous  beast,  Fiddleback,  for  one  pound  seventeen,  and  ^th 
five  shillings  in  his  pocket  turned  homewards.      Then  had 
come  one  of  those  sudden  appeals  to  a  sharp  and  painfal 
susceptibility,  when,  as  he  afterwards  described  them  to  his 
brother,  charitable  to  excess,  he  forgot  the  rules  of  justice, 
and  placed  himself  in  the  situation  of  the  wretch  who  was 
thanking  him  for  his  bounty.    Penniless  in  consequence, 
he  bethought  him  of  a  college  acquaintance  on  the  road,  to 
whose  house  he  went.    With  exquisite  humour  he  describes 
this  most  miserly  acquaintance,  who,  to  allay  his  desperate 
himger,  dilated  on  the  advantages  of  a  diet  of  slops,  and  set 
him  down  to  a  porringer  of  sour  milk  and  a  heel  of  musty 
cheese ;  and,  being  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  guinea,  earnestly 
recommended  the  sale  of  Fiddleback,  producing  what  he 
called  a  much  better  nag  to  ride  upon  which  would  cost 
neither  price  nor  provender,  in  the  shape  of  a  stout  oaken 
cudgel.     His  adventures  ended  a  little  more  agreeably  at 
last  however,  in  a  more  genial  abode,  where  an  acquaintance 
of  the  miser  entertained  him.     He  had  "  two  sweet  girls  to 

*  his  daughters,  who  played  enchantingly  on  the  harpsichord ; 
'*  and  yet  it  was  but  a  melancholy  pleasure  I  felt  the  first 
'*  time  I  heard  them ;  for,  that  being  the  first  time  also  that 
'*  either  of  them  had  touched  the  instrument  since  their 
"  mother's  death,  I  saw  the  tears  in  silence  trickle  down 

*  their  fatlier's  cheeks."* 

*  The  letter  descriptive  of  this  adventure,  as  printed  in  varioas  editions  of 
Goldsmith^  works,    is  in  all  refq)ect«  confirmatory  of  the  narrative  as  given  by 
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Law    was    the    next    thing  thought   of,   and  the   good     ^752. 
Sir.  Contarine  came  forward  with  fifty  pounds.     It  seems    -**-24. 
a  small  sum  wherewith  to  travel  to  Dublin  and  London,  to 
defray  expenses  of  entrance  at  inns  of  court,  and  to  live 
upon  till  a  necessary  number  of  terms  are  eaten.     But  with 
fifty  pounds  young  Oliver  started ;    on  a  luckless  journey. 
A  Roscommon  friend  laid  hold  of  him  in  Dublin,  seduced 
him  to  play,  and  the  fifty  pounds  he  would  have  raised  to 
a  hundred,  he   reduced  to  fifty  pence.     In  bitter  shame, 
after  great  physical  suffering,  he  wrote  to  his  uncle,  con- 
fessed, and  was  forgiven. 

On  return  to  Ballymahon,  it  is  probable  that  his  mother 
ohjected  to  receive  him  ;  *  since  after  this  date  we  find  him 
living  wholly  with  his  brother.  It  was  but  for  a  short  time, 
however ;  disagreement  followed  there  too  ;  and  we  see  him 
next  by  Mr.  Contarine's  fireside,  again  talking  literature  to 
his  good-natured  uncle,  writing  new  verses  to  please  him 
(alleged  copies  of  which  are  not  sufficiently  authentic 
to  be  quoted),  and  joining  his  flute  to  Miss  Contarine's 
harpsichord. 

Xn.  Hodaon ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  the  text  that  I  do  not 
fiole  it  in  detail.  I  have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  include  it  in  the  Appendix 
(B)  io  the  present  volume. 

*  Hn.  Hodson*8  narrative,  from  which  these  £fu;t8  are  derived,  after  remarking 
^  '*his  own  distress  and  disgrace  may  readily  be  conceived,"  adds,  '*  to  make 
"ihortof  the  story,  he  was  again  forgiven  ; "  but  Mr.  Prior  states  the  tradition  of 
tte  neighbourhood  to  be,  that  though  forgiven  by  his  uncle  he  was  less  readily 
ftngiTai  by  his  motiier,  so  that  he  ceased  to  live  with  her,  and  went  to  his  brother 
Heoiy,  until  a  quarrel,  arising  from  some  trifling  cause,  for  a  time  terminated  all 
O'tenoQise  between  the  brothers,     i.  129. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

■     ♦- 

PBEPABING  FOB  A  MEDICAL  DEGREB. 
1752—1755. 

1752.         The  years  of  idleness  must  nevertheless  come  to  a  close. 

iEt.  24.  To  do  nothing,  no  matter  how  melodiously  accompanied  by 
flute  and  harpsichord,  is  not  what  a  man  is  bom  into  this 
world  to  do ;  and  it  required  but  a  casual  word  from  a  not 
very  genial  visitor  to  close  for  ever  Goldsmith's  happy  nights 
at  uncle  Contarine's.  There  was  a  sort  of  cold  grandee  of 
the  family,  Dean  Goldsmith  of  Cloyne,  who  did  not  think 
it  unbecoming  his  dignity  to  visit  the  good  clergyman's 
parsonage  now  and  then ;  and  Oliver  having  made  a  remark 
which  showed  him  no  fool,  the  dean  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
to  Mr.  Contarine  that  his  young  relative  would  make  an 
excellent  medical  man.  The  hint  seemed  a  good  one,  and 
was  the  dean's  contribution  to  his  young  relative's  fortune. 
The  small  purse  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Contarine ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1752,  Oliver  Goldsmith  started  for 
Edinburgh,  medical  student. 

Anecdotes  of  amusing  simplicity  and  forgetfulness  in  this 
new  character  are,  as  usual,  more  rife  than  notices  of  his 
course  of  study.  But  such  records  as  have  been  preserved 
of  the  period  rest  upon  authority  too  obviously  doubtful  to 
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require  otlier  than  a  very  cursory  mention  here.    On  the  day     1752. 

of  his  arrival  he  is  reported  to  have  set  forth  for  a  ramble    ^*-  24. 

round  the  streets,  after  leaving  his  luggage  at  hired  lodgings 

Inhere  he  had  forgotten  to  inquire  the  name  either  of  the 

street  or  the  landlady,  and  to  which  he  only  found  hid  way 

back  by  the  accident  of  meeting  the  porter  who  had  carried 

his  trunk  &om  the  coach.*    He  is  also  said  to  have  obtained, 

in   this  temporary  abode,   a  knowledge   of   the   wondrous 

culinary  expedients  with  which  three  medical  students  might 

be  supported  for  a  whole  week  on  a  single  loin  of  mutton,  by 

a  brandered  chop  served  up  one  day,  a  fried  steak  another, 

chops  with  onion  sauce  a  third,  and  so  on  till  the  fleshy 

parts  should  be  quite  consumed,  when  finally,  on  the  seventh 

day,  a  dish  of  broth  manufactured  from  the  bones  would  appear, 

and  the  ingenious  landlady  rested  from  her  labours.t    It  is 

moreover  recorded,  in  proof  of  his  careless  habits  in  respect 

to  money,  that  being  in  company  with  several  fellow-students 

on  the  first  night  of  a  new  play,  he  suddenly  proposed  to 

draw  lots  with   any  one  present  which  of  the  two  should 

treat  the  whole  party  to  the  theatre ;  when  the  real  fact  was, 

as  he  afterwards  confessed  in  speaking  of  the  secret  joy  with 

^hich  he  heard  them  all  decline  the  challenge,  that  had  it 

been  accepted,  and  had  he  proved  the  loser,  he  must  have 

pledged  a  part  of  his  wardrobe  in  order  to  raise  the  money,  t 

This  last  anecdote,  if  true,  reveals  to  us  at  any  rate  that  he 

tad  a  wardrobe  to  pledge.     Such  resource  in  the  matter  of 

dress  is  one  of  his  peculiarities  found  generally  peeping  out 

^  some  form  or  other :  and,  unable  to  confirm  any  other 

^  in  these  recollections,  I  can  at  least  establish  that. 

*  Percy  Memoir^  19. 
t  lUi.  And  flee  preface  to  the  Glasgow  edition  of  the   Work^  published 
'•"ISlC.  t  Prim-,  i.  137. 
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1752.  But  first  let  me  remark  that  no  traditions  remain  of  the 
jEt.  24.  character  or  extent  of  his  studies.  It  seems  tolerably  certain 
that  any  learned  celebrity  he  may  have  got  in  the  schools, 
paled  an  ineffectual  fire  before  his  amazing  social  repute, 
as  inimitable  teller  of  a  humorous  story  and  capital  singer 
of  Irish  songs.*  But  he  was  really  fond  of  chemistry,  and 
was  remembered  favourably  by  the  celebrated  Black ;  other 
well  known  fellow-students,  as  William  Farr,  and  his 
whilome  college  acquaintance,  Lauchlan  Macleane,  conceived 
a  regard  for  liim,  which  somewhat  later  Farr  seems  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  showing ;  certainly  of  kind  quaker 
Sleigh,  afterwards  known  as  the  eminent  physician  of  that 
name,  as  painter  Barry's  first  patron,  Burke's  friend,  and  one 
of  the  many  victims  of  Foote's  witty  malice,  so  much  may 
without  contradiction  be  affirmed  ;t  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 
supposed  that  his  eighteen  months'  residence  in  Edinburgh 
was,  on  the  whole,  not  unprofitable.  It  had  its  mortifications, 
of  course ;  for  all  his  life  had  these.  "  An  ugly  and  a  poor 
"  man  is  society  only  for  himself ;  and  such  society  the  world 
"  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance  :  "  "  nor  do  I  envy  my 
"  dear  Bob  his  blessmgs,  whUe  I  may  sit  down  and  laugh  at 
"  the  world ;  and  at  myself,  the  most  ridiculous  object  in  it :  " 
are  among  his  expressions  of  half  bitter,  half  good-natured 
candour,  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin  Bryanton.J 

*  We  may  afford  to  smile  at  his  first  biographer's  notioe  of  this  fS&ot,  which 
forms  one  of  the  **  interpolations'*  complained  of  by  Malone.  ''  These  endeaTonrs 
'*to  amuse,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  however,  from  an  inordinate  desire  of 
^'g^ning  applause,  and  of  setting  the  table  in  a  roar,  too  often  blended  with 
**  grimace  and  buffoonery,  from  which  defects,  notwithstanding  he  was  afterwaids 
"  introduced  into  the  politest  company,  his  conversation  was  never  wholly  exempt*'* 
Perq/  Memoir^  19.  +  See  Burke's  Correapondenee,  i.  85. 

X  The  letter  to  Bryan  ton  quoted  above  was  first  printed  in  the  Antholoffm^tm 
Iliha^nica  of  1793,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  London  magazines  of  tibe  same  yeax*. 
A  mutilated  copy  was  afterwards  printed  in  the  Percy  Memoir  (22 — 26).  But  I  do 
not  fool  myself  at  liberty  to  suppress  any  of  the  expressions  of  this  letter ;  WkB 
uther  biogra)>her8,  though  with  the  original  letter  before  them,   appear  to  hflk^e 
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There  is  another  confession  in  a  later  letter  to  his  uncle,     1752. 
which  touches  him  in  a  nearer  point,  and  suggests  perhaps    ^t.24. 
more  than  it  reveals.     It  would  seem  as  though,  to  eke  out 
his  resources,  he  had,  for  some  part  of  his  time,  accepted 
employment  in   a  great  man's  house :   probably  as  tutor. 
"I  have  spent,"  he  says,  "more   than   a  fortnight  every 
"  second  day  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  ;  but  it  seems  they 
"Uke   me  more  as  a  jester  than  as  a  companion;    so  I 
^'disdained    so  servile  an  employment."     To  those  with 
whom,  on  equal  terms,  he  could  be  both  jester  and  com- 
panion, Bryanton  was  charged  with  every  kind  of  remem- 
brance.  "  You  cannot  send  me  much  news  from  Ballymahon, 
but  such  as  it  is,  send  it  all;  everjihing  you  send  will  be 
agreeable  to  me.     Has  George  Conway  put  up  a  sign  yet  ? 
"or  John  Bincly  left  oflF  drinking  drams?    or  Tom  Allen 
*'  got   a   new  wig  ? "     To  the    remarkably    pleasant    and 
whimsical  satire  of  the  Scotch  he  at  the  same  time  wrote 
to  Bryanton,  I  need  scarcely  have  referred,  because  in  all 
the  editions  of  his  works,  except  the  Scotch,  it  is  commonly 
printed  :  but  on  the  whole  I  think  it  best  to  include  these 
various  letters  in  an  appendix  without  pledging  myself  to  any 
special  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  all  their  statements.     As 
a  generally  humorous  picture  drawn  from  various  sources, 
rather  than  a  strictly  veracious  record  of  his  own  experience, 
it  will  perhaps  be  safest  to  regard  them ;    but  this  remark 
applies  less  strongly  to  those  two  of  the  three  letters  to  his 
^cle  Contarine,  the  earliest  in  date  and  least  important  in 
contents,  which  Mr.  Prior  discovered. 

In  the  first,  dated  May  1753,*  and  in  which  he  alludes     1753. 
^  a  description  of  himself  by  his  uncle,  as  "  the  philosopher    -^t.  25. 


See  and  compare  Priory  i.  139 — 146.     The  reader  will  find  the  letter  in 
^  Appendix  (C)  to  this  volume.  *  Appendix  (C)  to  this  volume. 
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1752.  "  who  carries  all  his  goods  about  him,"  he  describes  Monro 
iBt.24.  as  the  one  great  professor,  and  the  rest  of  the  doctor- 
teachers  as  only  less  afflicting  to  their  students  than  they 
must  be  to  their  patients.  He  makes  whimsical  mention  of 
a  trip  to  the  Highlands,  for  which  he  had  hired  a  horse 
about  the  size  of  a  ram,  who  "  walked  away  (trot  he  could 
"  not)  as  pensive  as  his  master."  Other  passages  have  a 
tendency  to  show  within  what  really  narrow  limits  he  had 
brought  his  wants ;  with  how  little  he  was  prepared  to  be 
cheerfully  content ;  and  that,  for  whatever  advances  were 
sent  him,  though  certainly  it  might  have  been  desirable 
that  he  should  have  turned  them  to  more  practical  use,  he 
at  least  overflowed  with  gratitude. 

There  has  been  occasionally  a  harsh  judgment  of  Gold- 
smith •  for  tliis  money  so  wasted  on  abortive  professional 
undertakings :  but  the  sacrifices  cannot  fairly  be  called  very 
great.  Burke  had  an  allowance  of  200Z.  a-year  for  leisure 
to  follow  studies  to  which  he  never  paid  the  least  attention ; 
and  when  his  father  anxiously  expected  to  hear  of  his  call 
to  the  bar,  he  might  have  heard,  instead,  of  a  distress  which 
forced  him  to  sell  liis  books  :*  yet  no  one  thinks,  and  rightly, 
of  exacting  penalties  from  Burke  on  this  ground.  Poor 
Goldsmith's  supplies  were  on  the  other  hand  small,  irregular, 
uncertain,  and,  in  some  two  years  at  the  furthest,  exhausted 
altogether. 

1753.  Here,  in   this  letter  to  his  uncle,  he  says  that  he  has 
Mt.  25.    drawn  for  six  pounds,  and  that  his  next  draft,  five  months 

after  this  date,  will  be  for  but  four  pounds ;  pleading  i 
extenuation  of  these  light  demands,  that  he  has  been  oblige 
to  buy  everything  since  he  came  to  Scotland,  "  shirts  no't 
**  even  excepted  : "  while  in  another  letter  at  the  close  of  ttxe 
same  year  he  accounts  for  money  spent  by  the  remark  ths^t 

*  Bnrke's  Ltfr  by  Mr.  Prior,  i.68,  69. 
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he  has  "  good  store  of  clothes  "  to  accompany  him  on  his  1753. 
travels.  Yet  there  was  decided  moderation  even  in  the  direc-  -^t.  25. 
tion  sartorial ;  nor  does  the  wardrobe,  to  which  allusion  was 
made  a  few  pages  back,  appear  to  have  been  by  any  means 
extensive  in  the  proportion  of  the  gaiety  of  its  colours. 
Upon  the  latter  point  our  evidence  is  not  to  be  gainsay ed. 
What  will  have  to  be  remarked  of  Goldsmitli  in  this  respect 
at  Mr.  Boswell's  or  Sir  Joshua's,  is  already  to  be  said  of  him 
in  the  lodging-house  and  lecture-room  at  Edinburgh;  and  on 
the  same  proof  of  old  tailors'  bills,  the  very  ghosts  of  which 
continue  to  flutter  about  and  plague  his  memory. 

The  leaf  of  an  Edinburgh  ledger  of  1753  has  fallen  into  my 

hands,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  one  of  his  fellow 

students,  Mr.  Honner,  had  introduced  him  at  the  beginning  of 

that  year  to  a  merchant  tailor  with  whom  he  dealt  for  sundry 

items  of  hose,  hats,  silver  lace,  satin,  allapeen,  fustian,  durant, 

shalloon,  cloth,  and  velvet ;  which  materials  of  adornment 

are  charged  to  him,  from  the  January  to  the  December  of 

the  year,  in  the  not  very  immoderate  sum  of  91.  11«.  2jcZ. 

the  first  entries  of  which,  to  the  amount  of  Si.  15«.  9f  rf.  were 

in  November  duly  paid  in  ftill,  and  what  remained  at  the 

year's  end  carried  to  a  folio  in  the  same  ledger,  unluckily 

destroyed  before  it  was  discovered  to  whom  the  page  related. 

A  copy  of  the  old  leaf  is  given  below  ;  *  and  radiant  as  it  is, 

throngh  all  its  age  and  dinginess,  with  a  name  bright  and 

familiar  since  to  many  generations  of  boys  and  men  in  the 

good  merchant-tailors'  city,  is  it  not  also  still  sparkling  in 

every  part  with  its  rich  sky-blue   satin,  its  fine   sky-blue 

shalloon,  its  superfine  silver-laced  small  hat,  its  rich  black 

Genoa  velvet,  and  its  best  superfine   high  claret-coloured 

I  oire  this  curious  litUe  document  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  David  Laing^  of  the 
^^ocsites*  library  in  Edinbargh,   whose  readiness  to  communicate  information  to 
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1758. 
^t.  25. 


1754. 
^t.  26. 


cloth?  for  which  the  gravest  reader  will  not  unwillingly  spare 
a  smile  before  he  returns  with  me  to  the  letters  that 
preceded  student  Oliver's  departure  for  the  continent. 

In  that  first  letter  he  had  professed  himself  pleased  with 
his  studies,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  when  he  shall  have 
heard  Munro  for  another  year,  he  may  go  "  to  hear  Albinus, 
"  the  great  professor  at  Leyden."  The  whole  of  the  letter 
gives  evidence  of  a  most  grateful  affection.  In  the  second,* 
written  eight  months  later,  where  he  describes  his  prepara- 


all  who  are  in  want  of  it  has  been  equalled  only  by  ibe  value  of  his  discoYeries  in 
almost  every  department  of  literary  research.  The  leaf  of  the  ledger  is  here  exactly 
copied.  P.  388. 

Mr.  Oliver  GK)li>smitq,  Student,  pr.  Mr.  Honner. 


1753. 


f* 


>» 


>> 


Jan^.    24.  To  2^  yds.  rich  Sky-Blew  sattin,  12».     . 

To  1^  yds.  white  Allapeen,  28. 

To  1}  yds.  Do.  Fustian,  Is.  id. 

To  4  yds.  Blew  Durant,  Is.  id. 
,,         To  }  yds.  fine  Sky-Blew  Shalloon,  Is.  9d. 
FebT.  23.  To  2i  yds.  fine  Priest's  Grey  cloth,  10*.  6rf. 

To  2  yds.  Black  shalloon.  Is.  Gd  . 

To  a  imr  fine  3-thd  Black  worsed  Hc»se 

To  I  yds.  rich  Ditto  Genoa  velvett,  22<r.     . 


»» 


»» 


»» 


£    *. 

d. 

.     1  10 

0 

3 

0 

2 

4 

5 

4 

1 

.     1     8 

3 

3t 

7i 
0 

4 

6 

2 

9 

Nov'.    23.  By  Cash  in  full 


3  15    9f 
£3  16    9J 


»» 


Dec'.    0. 


To  1  oz.  6f  drs.  silver  Flatt-Lace,  Ss.    . 
To  1  drs.  silver  chain,  6<£.,  and  plate  button,  2d. 
To  lacing  your  Hatt,  Qd.j  and  a  new  lyning,  6d. 
To  a  sfine  small  Hatt  ... 

To  34  yds.  best  sfine  high    Clarett-colour'd 

Cloth,  19« 3 

To  54  yds.  sfine  best  White  shall".,  2«. 
To  4  yds.  white  Fustian,  16rf. 
To  a  pr  sfine  Best  Blk  worsed  hose 


11 

<1 

8 

1 

0 

14 

0 

6 

6 

11 

0 

5 

4 

5 

6 

To  FoUo  424. 


£5  15    4i 


"Unfortunately,"  adds  Mr.  Laing,   "this  Folio  424  was  destroyed  before  th 
•  *  K  ;if  containing  the  above  account,  and  some  others,  was  discovered.     Neither 
*'  there  any  indication  of  tlic  name  of  the  merchant- tailt>r." 

*  See  Api)cudix  (C)  to  this  volume. 
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tions  for  trayel,  and,  confirming  his  intentions  as  to  Leyden  1754. 
in  the  following  winter,  says  that  he  shall  pass  the  intervening  -**•  26. 
months  in  Paris,  the  same  feeling  is  not  less  apparent:  "Let 
me  here  acknowledge,"  he  says,  "  the  humility  of  the  station 
in  which  you  found  me ;  let  me  tell  how  I  was  despised  hy 
most,  and  hateful  to  myself.  Poverty,  hopeless  poverty, 
was  my  lot,  and  Melancholy  was  beginning  to  make  me 
**  her  own.  When  you  .  .  .  , "  This  good  man  did  not  live 
to  know  the  entire  good  he  had  done,  or  that  his  own  name 
would  probably  live  with  the  memory  of  it  as  long  as  the 
English  language  lasted.  "  Thou  best  of  men  !  "  exclaims 
his  nephew  in  the  third  of  these  letters,  to  which  I  shall 
presently  make  larger  reference,  "  may  Heaven  guard  and 
"  preserve  you,  and  those  you  love ! "  It  is  the  care  of 
Heaven  that  actions  worthy  of  itself  should  in  the  doing 
find  reward,  nor  have  to  wait  for  it  even  on  the  thanks  and 
prayers  of  such  a  heart  as  Goldsmith's.  Another  twenty 
pounds  are  acknowledged  on  the  eve  of  departure  firom 
Edinburgh,  as  the  last  he  will  ever  draw  for.  It  was  the 
last,  of  which  we  have  record.  But  Goldsmith  had  drawn 
his  last  breath  before  he  forgot  his  uncle  Contarine. 

The  old  vicissitudes  attended  him  at  this  new  move  in  his 
game  of  life.  Land  rats  and  water  rats  were  at  his  heels 
as  he  quitted  Scotland  ;  bailiffs  hunted  him  for  security 
given  to  a  fellow-student,*  and  shipwreck  he  only  escaped 
by  a  fortnight's  imprisonment  on  a  false  political  charge. 
Bound  for  Leyden,  and  his  purpose  to  interpose  Paris  for  some 
J'eason  or  other  laid  aside,  with  characteristic  carelessness 
Of  oddity  he  had  secured  his  passage  in  a  ship  bound  for 


*'  For  this  he  was  arrested,  but  (kmh  released  by  the  liberal  assistance  of  the 
^'Hends,  Mr.  Lauchlin  MacleaDC  and  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  were  then  in  college."   Pcrct/ 
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1754.  Bourdeaux ;  but,  taken  for  a  Jacobite  in  Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
Mt.  26.  and  in  Sunderland  arrested  by  a  tailor,  the  ship  sailed  on 
without  him,  and  sank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne.*  These 
facts  are  stated  on  his  own  authority ;  but  whether  they  are 
all  exactly  credible,  or  whether  credit  may  not  rather  be  due 
to  the  suggestion  that  they  were  mere  fanciful  modes  of 
carrying  off  the  loss,  in  other  ways,  of  money  given  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  studies  in  which  it  cannot  now  be 
supposed  that  he  took  any  great  interest,  I  shall  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Certain  it  is  that  at  last  he  got  safe  to  the  learned  city; 
and  wrote  off  to  his  xmcle,  among  other  sketches  of  character 
obviously  meant  to  give  him  pleasure,  what  he  thought  of 
the  three  specimens  of  womankind  he  had  now  seen,  out  of 
Ireland.  "  A  Dutch  woman  and  Scotch  will  well  bear  an 
"  opposition.  The  one  is  pale  and  fat,  the  other  lean  and 
"  ruddy :  the  one  walks  as  if  she  were  straddling  after  a 
"  go-cart,  and  the  other  takes  too  masculine  a  stride.  I 
"  shall  not  endeavour  to  deprive  either  country  of  its  share 
"  of  beauty ;  but  I  must  say,  that  of  all  objects  on  this 
"  earth,  an  English  farmer's  daughter  is  most  charming." 
In  the  same  delightful  letter  he  observingly  corrects  the 
vulgar  notion  of  the  better  kind  of  Dutchman,  amusingly 
comparing  him  with  the   downright  Hollander,   while  in 

*  **  I  embarked  from  Bourdeaux  on  board  a  Scotch  ship,  called  the  St.  Andrews, 
Captain  John  Wall,  master.  The  ship  made  a  tolerable  appearance,  and,  as 
another  inducement,  <!  was  let  to  know  that  six  agreeable  passengers  were  to  be 
my  company.  Well,  we  were  but  two  days  at  sea,  when  a  storm  drove  us  into 
a  city  of  England  called  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  We  all  went  ashore  to  refresh 
us  after  the  fatigue  of  our  voyage.  Seven  men  and  I  were  one  day  on  shore^ 
and  on  the  following  evening,  as  we  were  all  very  merry,  the  room  door  bursts 
open  :  enters  a  serjeant  and  twelve  grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  screwed,  and 
puts  us  all  under  the  king's  arrest.  It  seems  my  company  were  Scotchmen  in 
the  French  service,  and  had  been  in  Scotland  to  enlist  soldiers  for  the  French 
army.  I  endeavoured  all  I  could  to  prove  my  innocence ;  however,  I  remained 
in  prison  with  the  rest  a  fortnight,  and  with  difficulty  got  off  even  then.** 
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equally  happy  vein  he  contrasts   Scotland  and  Holland.     1755. 
The  playful  tone  of  these  passages,  the  amusmg  touch  of    -fit.  27. 
satire,  and  the  incomparably  easy  style,  so   compact   and 
graceful,  were  announcements,  properly  first  vouchsafed  to 
the  delight  of  good  Mr.  Contarine,  of  powers  that  were  one 
day  to  give  unfading  delight  to  all  the  world.* 

Little  is  known  of  his  pursuits  at  Leyden ;  but  by  this 
time  he  would  seem  to  have  applied  himself,  with  little 
affectation  of  disguise,  to  general  knowledge  more  than  to 
professional.  The  one  was  available  in  immediate  wants ; 
the  other  pointed  to  but  a  distant  hope  which  those  very  • 
wants  made,  daily,  more  obscure ;  and  the  narrow  necessities 
of  self-help  now  crowded  on  him.  His  principal  means  of 
support  were  as  a  teacher ;  but  the  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments of  his  own  philosophic  vagabond,  when  he  went 
to  Holland  to  teach  the  natives  English,  liimself  knowing 
nothing  of  Dutch,  appear  to  have  made  it  a  sorry  calling. 
Then,  it  is  said,  he  borrowed,  and  again  resorted  to  play, 
winning  even  largely,  but  losing  all  he  won ;  f  and  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  he  encountered  every  form  of  distress. 
Unhappily,  though  he  wrote  many  letters  to  Ireland,  some 
of  them  described  from  recollection  as  compositions  of  sin- 
gular ease  and  humour,  all  are  lost.  But  Doctor  Ellis,  an 
Irish  physician  of  eminence,  and   ex-student  of  Leyden, 

*  See  Appendix  (C)  to  this  volume, 
t  "  One  morning  he  came  to  a  feUow  student "  (this  was  the  Doctor  Ellis,  clerk 
of  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  mentioned  in  the  text)  '*with  his  pockets 
"  literally  full  of  money,  and  with  exultation  counted  out  to  him  a  large  sum, 
"  which  he  had  won  the  preceding  evening.  His  friend  earnestly  pressed  him  to 
"play  no  more,  hut  to  secure  his  present  gains  as  a  fund  for  completing  his 
"  medical  studies.  Oliver,  who  could  always  see  what  was  right,  though  he  could 
"  not  always  pursue  it,  highly  approved  this  advice,  and  declared  his  firm  resolu- 
"tion  to  make  it  the  rule  of  his  future  conduct.  But  the  seductions  of  the 
"  gaming  table  were  irresistible,  and  he  was  soon  after  stripped  of  every  shilling.'* 
Perry  Memoir^  83. 
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1755.  remembered  his  fellow-student  when  years  had  made  him 
^t.27.  famous,  and  said  (much,  it  may  be  confessed,  in  the  tone 
of  ex-post-facto  prophecy)  that  in  all  his  peculiarities  it 
was  remarked  there  was  about  him  an  elevation  of  mind, 
a  philosophical  tone  and  manner,  and  the  language  and 
information  of  a  scholar.*  Being  much  in  want  of  the 
philosophy,  it  is  well  that  his  Mends  should  have  given  him 
credit  for  it;  though  his  last  known  scene  in  Leyden 
showed  greatly  less  of  the  philosophic  mind  than  of  the 
gentle,  grateful  heart.  Bent  upon  leaving  that  city,  where 
he  had  now  been  nearly  a  year  without  an  effort  for  a  degree, 
he  called  upon  Ellis,  and  asked  his  assistance  in  some 
trifling  sum.  It  was  given ;  but,  as  his  evil,  or  (some  might 
say)  his  good  genius  would  have  it,  he  passed  a  florist's 
garden  on  his  return,  and  seeing  some  rare  and  high-priced 
flowers  which  his  imcle  Contarine,  an  enthusiast  in  such 
things,  had  often  spoken  and  been  in  search  of,  he  ran  in 
without  other  thought  than  of  immediate  pleasure  to  his 
kindest  friend,  bought  a  parcel  of  the  roots,  and  sent  them 
off  to  Ireland.!  He  left  Leyden  next  day,  with  a  guinea  in 
his  pocket,  one  shirt  to  his  back,  and  a  flute  in  his  hand. 

*  PrwTy  i.  170,  t  Percy  Memoir,  33,  84. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TRAVELS. 
1765—1756. 

To  understand  what  was  probably  passing  in  Goldsmith's     1755. 
mind  at  the  curious  point  of  his  fortunes  when,  without  any    -ffit.27. 
settled  prospect  in  life,  and  devoid  even  of  all  apparent 
means  of  self-support,  he  quitted  Leyden,  the  Inquiry  hito 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning,  the  first  literaiy  piece 
which  a  few  years  afterwards  he   published   on   his   own 
account,  will  in  some  degree  serve  as  a  guide.     The  Danish 
writer,  Baron  de  Holberg,  was  much  talked  of  at  tliis  time, 
as  a  celebrated  person  recently  dead.     His  career  impressed 
Goldsmith.     It  was  that  of  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  to 
whom  literature,  other  sources  having  failed,  had  given  great 
fame  and  high  worldly  station.     On  the  death  of  his  fatlier, 
Holberg  had  found  himself  involved  "in  all  that  distress 
''  wliich  is  common  among  the  poor,  and  of  which  the  great 
"  have  scarcely  any  idea."      But,  persisting  in  a  determina- 
tion to  be  Bom4ithingy  he  resolutely  begged  his  learning  and 
his  bread,  and  so  succeeded  that  "  a  life  begun  in  contempt 
"  and  penury  ended  in  opulence  and  esteem."     Goldsmith 
had  Ids  tlioughts  more  especially  fixed  upon  this  career, 
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1756.  when  at  Leyden,  by  the  accident  of  its  sudden  close  in  that 
J&L  27.  city.  The  desire  too  of  extensive  travel,  his  sister  told  Mr. 
Handcock,  had  been  always  a  kind  of  passion  with  him. 
"  Being  of  a  philosophical  turn,"  says  his  later  associate 
and  friend,  Doctor  Glover,  "  and  at  that  time  possessing  a 
"  body  capable  of  sustaining  every  fatigue,  and  a  heart  not 
"  easily  terrified  at  danger,  this  ingenious,  unfortunate  man 
"  became  an  enthusiast  to  the  design  he  had  formed  of 
"  seeing  the  maimers  of  different  countries.-  And  an 
enthusiast  to  the  same  design,  with  precisely  the  same  means 
of  indulging  it,  Holberg  had  also  been.  "  His  ambition,"  I 
turn  again  to  the  Polite  Learning,  "was  not  to  be  restrained, 
"  or  his  thirst  of  knowledge  satisfied,  until  he  had  seen  the 
"  world.  Without  money,  recommendations,  or  friends,  he 
"  undertook  to  set  out  upon  his  travels,  and  make  the  tour 
"  of  Europe  on  foot.  A  good  voice,  and  a  trifling  skill  in 
"  music,  were  the  only  finances  he  had  to  support  an  under- 
"  taking  so  extensive ;  so  he  travelled  by  day,  and  at  night 
"  sung  at  the  doors  of  peasants*  houses  to  get  himself  a 
"  lodging.  In  this  manner,  while  yet  very  young,  Holberg 
"  passed  through  France,  Germany,  and  Holland."  +  With 
exactly  the  same  resources,  still  also  ver}'^  young,  Goldsmith 
quitted  Leyden,  bent  upon  the  travel  which  his  Traveller 
has  made  immoilal. 

It  was  in  February,  1755.  For  the  exact  route  he  took, 
the  nature  of  his  adventures,  and  the  course  of  thought  they 
suggested,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  for  the  most  part  to  his 
published  writings.     His  letters  of  the  time  have  perished. 

*  Malone's  edition  of  the  Poems  (1777),  p.  iii.  And  see  ihe  Annual  Regider^  xrii, 
29,  30. 

+  Inquiry  into  PoUte  Leamin^j^  chap.  vi.  No  reader  of  GK)ldsinith  coald  fail  to 
1)0  struck  by  this  parallel  to  his  own  adventures ;  but  Mr.  Prior  appears  to  thinlc 
the  discovery  of  the  resemblance  a  piece  of  proi>erty  of  his  own. 
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It  was  common  talk  at  the  diDner  table  of  Beynolds  that  the     1755. 
wanderings  of  the  philosophic  vagabond  in  the   Vicar  of  -St.  27. 
Wakefield  had  been  suggested  by  his  own,  and  he  often 
admitted  at  that  time,  to  various  Mends,  the  accuracy  of 
special  details.      "  He  frequently  used  to  talk,"  says  one  * 
who  became  very  familiar  with  him  in  later  life,  "  of  his 
''  distresses  on  the  continent,  such  as  living  on  the  hospi- 
"  talities  of  the  friars  in  convents,  sleeping  in  bams,  and 
"  picking  up  a  kind  of  mendicant  livelihood  by  the  German 
"  flute,  with  great  pleasantry."  t     If  he  did  not  make  more 
open  confession  than  to  private  friends,  it  was  to  please  the 
booksellers  only ;  who  could  not  bear  that  any  one  so  popular 
with  their   customers   as   Doctor   Goldsmith  had  become, 
should  lie   under  the  horrible  imputation  of  a  poverty  so 
deplorable.     "  Countries  wear  very  different  appearances," 
he  had  written  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Polite  Learningy 
"  to  travellers  of  different   circumstances.      A   man   who 
"  is   whirled  through   Europe   in   a  post-chaise,   and   the 
"  pilgrim  who  walks  the  grand  tour  on  foot,  will  form  very 
"  different  conclusions.     Hand  inex'pertus  loquor''     In  the 
second  edition,  the  haud  inexpertus  hquor  disappeared  ;  but 
the  experience  had  been  already  set  down  in  the  Viear  of 
Wakefield, 

Louvain  attracted  him  of  course,  as  he  passed  through 
Flanders  ;  and  here,  according  to  his  first  biographer,!  he  took 
the  degree  of  medical  bachelor,  which,  as  early  as  1763,  is 

*  This  was  a  young  Irish  law  student  named  Cooke,  who  had  chambers  near 
him  in  the  Temple,  who  will  have  frequent  mention  in  the  course  of  my  narrative, 
and  who  contributed  to  the  European  Magazine  not  long  after  Gk)ldsmith'8  death  a 
series  of  papers  from  which  I  have  derived  many  most  interesting  and  authentic 
details.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  they  should  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
compUers  and  editor  of  the  Percy  Memoir. 
t  European  Magasiney  xxiv.  91. 

X  Life  of  Dr.  0.  6Wd»m»^  printed  for  Swan,  1774.  8vo.    And  Annual  Jiegigtcr, 
nil,  29. 
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1765.  found  in  one  of  the  Dodsley  agreements  appended  to  his 
jEt.27.  name.  Though  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  it  is  yet  likely 
enough.  The  records  of  Lonyain  Uniyersity  were  destroyed 
in  the  revolutionary  wars,  and  the  means  of  proof  or  disproof 
lost ;  but  it  is  improbable  that  any  false  assumption  of  a 
medical  degree  would  have  passed  without  question  among 
the  distinguished  Mends  of  his  later  life,  even  if  it  escaped 
the  exposure  of  his  active  enemies.  Certain  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  that  he  made  some  stay  at  Louvain,  became  acquainted 
with  its  professors,  and  informed  himself  of  its  modes  of 
study.  "  I  always  forgot  the  meanness  of  my  circumstances 
"  when  I  could  converse  upon  such  subjects."  Some  little 
time  he  also  seems  to  have  passed  at  Brussels.  Of  his  having 
examined  at  Maestricht  an  extensive  cavern,  or  stone  quarry, 
at  that  time  much  visited  by  travellers,  there  is  likewise 
trace.  It  must  undoubtedly  have  been  at  Antwerp  (a  "  forti- 
"  fication  in  Flanders  ")  that  he  saw  the  maimed,  deformed, 
chained,  yet  cheerful  slave,  to  whom  he  refers  in  that 
charming  essay  wherein  he  argues  that  happiness  and 
pleasure  are  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  the  objects  offered  for 
our  amusement.*  And  he  afterwards  remembered,  and  made 
it  the  subject  of  a  striking  allusion,  how,  as  he  approached  the 
coast  of  Holland,  he  looked  down  upon  it  from  the  deck,  as 
into  a  valley ;  so  that  it  seemed  to  him  at  once  a  conquest 
from  the  sea,  and  in  a  maimer  rescued  from  its  bosom.t  He 
did  not  travel  to  see  that  all  was  barren ;  he  did  not  merely 
outface  the  poverty,  the  hardship,  and  fatigue,  but  made  them 
his  servants,  and  ministers  to  entertainment  and  wisdom. 

Before  he  passed  through  Flanders  good  use  had  been 
made  of  liis  flute  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  poorer  provinces 
of  France,  he  found  it  greatly  sendceable.  "  I  had  some 
"  knowledge  of  music/'  says  the  vagabond,  "  with  a  tolerable 

*   Thi  Jitr,  ii.  t  Animated  Nature,  i.  230. 
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"  voice ;   I  now  turned  what  was  once  my  amusement  into     1755. 
"  a  present  means  of  subsistence.     I  passed  among  the    iEt.27. 
"  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  the 
"  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry ;   for  I  ever 
"  found  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wants.    When- 
"  ever  I  approached  a  peasant's  house  towards  night-fall,  I 
"  played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me 
"  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  day.     I 
"  once  or  twice  attempted  to  play  for  people  of  fashion ;  but 
"  they  always  thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never 
"  rewarded   me  even  with   a  trifle."     In  plain  words,   he 
begged,  as  Holberg  had  done ;   supported  by  his  cheerful 
spirit,  and  the  thought  that  Holberg's  better  fate  might  one 
day  yet  be  his.     Not,  we  may  be  sure,  the  dull  round  of 
professional  labour,  but  intellectual  distinction,  popular  fame, 
were  now  within  the  sphere  of  Goldsmith's  vision ;  and  what 
these  will  enable  a  man  joyfully  to  endure,  he  afterwards 
bore  witness  to.     "  The  perspective  of  life  brightens  upon 
"  us  when  terminated  by  objects  so  charming.     Every  inter- 
"  mediate  image  of  want,  banishment,  or  sorrow,  receives  a 
"  lustre  from  their  distant  influence.     With  these  in  view, 
"  the  patriot,  philosopher,  and  poet,  have  looked  with  calm- 
"  ness  on  disgrace  and  famine,  and  rested  on  their  straw 
"  ¥rith  cheerful  serenity."     Straw,  doubtless,  was  his  own 
peasant-lodging  often;    but  from  it  the  wanderer  arose, 
refreshed  and  hopeful,   and  bade  the    melody   and   sport 
resimie,  and  played  with   a  new  delight  to  the   music  of 
enchanting  verse  already  dancing  in  his  brain. 

Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 

Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please — 

How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 

With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire, 
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1755.  Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 

jBt.  27.  And,  freshen'd  from  the  wave,  the  zephyr  flew  ! 

And  haply,  though  my  harsh  tench,  faltering  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer^s  skill — 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages :  dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze  ; 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skiird  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 
So  blessed  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display  ; 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away. 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here : 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains. 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  passes  current — paid  from  hand  to  hand, 
It  shifts,  in  splendid  traffic,  round  the  land  ; 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise — 
They  please,  are  pleasM,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  bless'd,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  he  rested  some  brief  space,  and,  for 
the  time,  a  sensible  improvement  is  to  be  observed  in  his 
resources.  This  is  not  easily  explained ;  for,  as  will  appear 
a  little  later  in  our  history,  many  applications  to  Ireland  of 
this  date  remained  altogether  without  answer,  and  a  sad 
fate  had  fallen  suddenly  on  his  best  friend.  But  in  sub- 
sequent communication  witli  his  brother-in-law  Hodson,  he 
remarked,  with  that  sti'ange  indifference  to  what  was  implied 
in  such  obligations  which  is  not  the  agreeable  side  of  his 
character,  that  there  was  hardly  a  kingdom  in  Europe  in 
which  he  was  not  a  debtor  ;*  and  in  Paris,  if  anywhere,  he 
would  find  many  hearts  made  liberal  by  the  love  of  learning. 
His  early  memoir-writers  assert  witli  confidence,  that  in  at 

*  See  pogfj  Book  II.  Chap.  ii. 
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least  some  small  portion  of  these  travels  he  acted  as  com-  1755. 
panion  to  a  yomig  man  of  large  fortune  (nephew  to  a  -**•  27. 
pawnbroker,  and  articled-clerk  to  an  attorney)  ;*  and  there 
are  passages  in  the  philosophic  vagabond's  adventures, 
which,  if  they  did  not  themselves  suggest  the  assertion 
(as  they  certainly  supply  the  language)  of  those  first 
biographers,  would  tend  to  bear  it  out.  "  I  was  to  be  the 
"  young  gentleman's  governor,  with  a  proviso  that  he  should 
"  always  be  permitted  to  govern  himself.  He  was  heir  to  a 
"  fortune  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  an 
"  uncle  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  all  his  questions  on  the 
"road  were,  how  much  money  could  be  saved.  Such 
"curiosities  as  could  be  seen  for  nothing,  he  was  ready 
"  enough  to  look  at ;  but  if  the  sight  of  them  was  to  be 
"  paid  for,  he  usually  asserted  that  he  had  been  told  they 
"  were  not  worth  seeing ;  and  he  never  paid  a  bill  that  he 
"would  not  observe  how   amazingly  expensive   travelling 


"  was." 


Poor  Goldsmith  could  not  have  profited  much  by  so 
thrifty  a  young  gentleman,  but  he  certainly  seems  to  have 
been  present,  whether  as  a  student  or  a  mere  visitor,  at  the 
fashionable  chemical  lectures  of  the  day  ("  I  have  seen  as 
"bright  a  circle  of  beauty  at  the  chemical  lectures  of 
**  Rouelle  as  gracing  the  court  at  Versailles");!  to  have 
seen   and   admired    the    celebrated    actress    Mademoiselle 


•  Annual  Regigter^  rvii.  30.  Perry  Memoir^  35,  36.  I  may  here  remark  that, 
some  thirty  years  after  Goldsmith's  death,  the  Annvuil  Re^fister  printed  what 
purported  to  be  **a  letter  of  the  late  Doctor  Goldsmith,  when  about  twenty-five 
"years  old,  to  a  young  gentleman,  whom  he  had  for  a  short  time  instructed  in 
"different  bnnches of  learning,"  which  is  so  manifestly  not  genuine  that  I  should  not 
hare  thought  it  even  worth  this  mention,  if  Mr.  Mitford  had  not  strangely  given 
it  some  authority  by  inserting  it  at  the  close  of  his  sketch  nf  Goldsmith's  life, 
prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Poenu. 

t  Polite  Ijearning^  chap.  vii. 
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1755.  Clairon  (of  whom  he  speaks  in  an  essay) ;  *  and  to  haye  had 
Mt.  27.  leisure  to  look  quietly  around  him,  and  form  certain  grave 
and  settled  conclusions  on  the  political  and  social  state  of 
France.  He  says,  in  his  Animated  Nature,  that  he  never 
walked  about  the  environs  of  Paris  that  he  did  not  look 
upon  the  immense  quantity  of  game  nmning  almost  tame 
on  every  side  of  him,  as  a  badge  of  the  slavery  of  the  people. 
What  they  wished  him  to  observe  as  an  object  of  triumph, 
he  added,  he  regarded  with  a  secret  dread  and  compassion. 
Nor  was  it  the  badge  of  slavery  that  had  alone  arrested  his 
attention.  If  on  every  side  he  saw  this,  he  saw  liberty  at 
but  a  little  distance  beyond  ;  and  more  than  ten  years  before 
the  Animated  Nature  was  written,  he  had  predicted,  in  words 
that  are  really  very  remarkable,  the  issue  which  was  so 
terrible  and  yet  so  glorious  :  "  As  the  Swedes  are  making 
"  concealed  approaches  to  despotism,  the  French,  on  the 
**  other  hand,  ai'e  imperceptibly  vindicating  themselves  into 
**  freedom.  When  I  consider  that  those  parliaments  (the 
"  members  of  which  are  all  created  by  the  court,  the 
"  presidents  of  which  can  only  act  by  immediate  direction) 
"  I)resume  even  to  mention  privileges  and  freedom,  who,  till 
"  of  late,  received  directions  from  the  throne  with  implicit 
"  humility ;  when  this  is  considered,  I  cannot  help  fancying 
"  that  the  genius  of  freedom  has  entered  that  kingdom  in 
"  disguise.  If  they  have  but  three  weak  monarchs  more 
"  successively  on  the  throne,  the  mask  vrill  be  laid  aside, 
"  and  the  country  will  certainly  once  more  be  free."t     Some 

*  At  the  close  of  the  second  number  of  the  Bee. 
t  Citizen  of  (he  Worlds  lictter  lvi.  This  passage  did  not  fidi  to  attract  notice 
when  the  revolution  broke  out.  It  ran  the  round  of  the  London  magazines  in  1792. 
Mr.  Prior  seems  to  think  that  he  first  discovered  it.  In  the  remark  itself  one  perceives 
one  of  the  many  advantages  which  (Tk)ldsmith  derived  from  travel.  The  edacation 
he  thus  picked  up  from  personal  experience,  and  by  actual  collision  with  many 
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thirty  years  after  this  was  written,  and  when  the  writer  had     l^- 
been  fifteen  years  in  his  grave,   the  crash  of  the  falling    ^^  ^'*' 
Bastille  resounded  over  Europe. 

Before  Goldsmith  quitted  Paris,  he  is  said  by  his  bio- 
graphers to  have  been  seen  and  become  known  to  Voltaire  * 
But  at  Paris  this  could  not  have  been.  The  great  wit  was 
then  self-exiled  from  the  capital,  which  he  had  not  seen 
from  the  luckless  hour  in  which  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 


Tarieties  of  men,  not  only  placed  him  in  adrance  of  his  contemporaries  on  several 
sodal  questions,  bat  occasionally  gave  him  very  much  the  advantage  over  greatly  more 
learned,  and,  so  to  speak,  educated  men.  Thus  it  was,  in  short,  he  became  a  Citizen 
of  the  World ;  and  the  passi^  in  the  text  may  be  taken  for  proof  that  he  never  could 
have  used  the  shallow  argument  maintained  by  Johnson  in  his  dispute  with  Sir 
Adam  Ferguson  :  "Sir,  I  would  not  give  half  a  guinea  to  live  under  one  form  of 
'*  government  rather  than  another.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  happiness  of  an 
**  individuaL  Sir,  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  power  is  nothing  to  a  private  man. 
"  What  Frenchman  is  prevented  from  passing  his  life  as  he  pleases  ?  Sib  Adam  : 
"  But^  Sir,  in  the  British  constitution  it  is  surely  of  importance  to  keep  up  a  spirit 
'*in  the  people,  so  as  to  preserve  a  balance  against  the  crown.  Johkson  :  Sir,  I 
"  perceive  you  are  a  vile  whig.  Why  all  this  childish  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the 
"  crown  ?  The  crown  has  not  power  enough."  Bostoellf  iii.  202-8.  This  was 
in  1772  ;  and  in  1789  the  Bastille  came  down. 

•  Prior,  i.  181.     Since  my  first  edition  was  published,  an  octogenarian  of  Co  A, 
the  late  Mr.  Roche,  who  had  talked  with  Gtibbon  in  Switzerland  and  narrowly 
missed  having  talked  with  Montesquieu  ;  who  refers  to  his  friend  Yergniaud  and 
details  his  impression  of  Mirabeau's  speech  on  national  bankruptcy,  who  paid  once 
for  his  dinner  at  a  Paris  chop-house  14000  francs  (in  assignats),  and  in  company 
with  Malesherbes  had  the  honour  to  be  put  into  prison  by  Robespierre, — has  made 
much,   in  a  book  of  published  anecdotes,  of  his  supposed  detection  of  this  error  ; 
lAi.  Irving  having  repeated  it  in  the  interval,  and  Lord  Brougham  having  also  given 
currency  to  it  in  a  Life  of  VoUaire,     I  learn  this  from  a  notice  in  the  Glche  news- 
paper of  a  few  months  back.   '*  Take  for  instance,"  says  the  writer,  enlarging  on  the 
cleverness  of  his  octogenarian  friend,  *^  Brougham,  Washington  Irving,  Mr.  Prior, 
"  and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  all  of  whom  are  convicted  of  a  gross  conspiracy  \jo  circulate 
"a  fruud  of  which  honest  Noll  was  the  original  fiibricator,  the  others  having 
"only  endorsed  the  forgery.     Goldsmith  could  not  by  chance  have  conversed  with 
"Voltaire  in  Paris  during  the  year  1754,  as  he  impudently  says  he  did,  for  the 
"simple  reason  that  Voltaire  quitted  Paris  in  1750,  and  never  set  foot  in  the  capital 
"till  eighteen  years  afterwards,  in  1778.     The  two  lives  by  Irving  and  Prior  still 
"hold  this  fiilsehood,  but" — and  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  I  appear  not  only 
Ui  have  entertained  some  suspicion  of  it,  but  to  have  doubted  the  veracity  of  my 
hero,  and  that  in  consequence  I  omit  the  anecdote  altogether.     My  text  in  this 
pafwage,  nevertheless,  stands  now  precisely  as  it  did  four  years  ago. 

p  2 
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1766.  Frederick  of  Prussia.  The  fact  is  alleged,  it  is  quite  true, 
J&t.  27.  on  Goldsmith's  own  authority ;  but  the  passage  is  loosely 
written,  does  not  appear  in  a  work  which  bore  the  writer  s 
name,  and  may  either  have  been  tampered  with  by  others, 
or  even  mistakenly  set  down  by  himself  in  confusion  of 
memory.  The  error  does  not  vitiate  the  statement  in  an 
integral  point,  since  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  I  think,  that 
the  meeting  actually  took  place.  The  time  when  Goldsmith 
passed  through  the  Genevese  territory,  is  the  time  when 
Voltaire  had  settled  himself,  in  greater  quiet  than  he  had 
known  for  years,  in  his  newly-purchased  house  of  Lea  Dilices, 
his  first  residence  in  Geneva.  He  is,  in  a  certain  sort, 
admitted  president  of  the  European  intellectual  repubUc; 
and,  from  his  president's  chair,  is  laughing  at  his  own 
follies,  laughing  heartily  at  the  kings  of  his  acquaintance, 
particularly  and  loudly  laughing  at  Frederick  and  his 
"  (Euvres  des  Poeshies,'*  It  is  the  time  of  all  others  when, 
according  to  his  own  letters,  he  is  resolved  to  have,  on  every 
•ccasion  and  in  every  shape,  "  tlie  society  of  agreeable  and 
"  clever  people."  *  Goldsmith,  flute  in  hand,  or  Goldsmith, 
learned  and  poor  companion  to  a  rich  young  fool, — 
Goldsmith,  in  whatever  character,  yearning  to  literature, 
its  fame,  and  its  awe-inspiring  professors, — ^would  not  find 
himself  near  Les  Diiiccs  without  finding  also  easy  passage  to 
its  illustrious  owner.  By  whatever  chance  or  design,  there  at 
any  rate  he  seems  to  have  been.  A  large  party  was  present, 
and  conversation  turned  upon  the  English ;  of  whom,  as 
he  afterwards  observed  in  a  letter  to  the  Public  Ledger^ 
Goldsmith  recollected  Voltaire  to  have  remarked,  that  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen  they  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour, 

*  See  the  delightful  and  entertaining  fragment  of  Memoin  written  at  this  time 
t^  cxphiin  his  quarrel  with  Fritz. 
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but  lessened  their  well-bought  conquest  by  lessening  the     1755. 
merit  of  those  they  had  conquered.  ^t.  27. 

In  a  Life  of  Voltaire  afterwards  begun,  but  not  finished, 
in  one  of  the  magazines  of  the  day,  he  recalled  this  conver- 
sation in  greater  detail,  to  illustrate  the  general  manner  of 
the  famous  Frenchman.  "  When  he  was  warmed  in 
"discourse,  and  had  got  over  a  hesitating  manner  which 
**  sometimes  he  was  subject  to,  it  was  rapture  to  hear  him. 
"  His  meagre  visage  seemed  insensibly  to  gather  beauty, 
every  muscle  in  it  had  meaning,  and  his  eye  beamed  with 
unusual  brightness."  Among  the  persons  alleged  to  be 
present,  though  this  might  be  open  to  question  if  an)rthing 
of  great  strictness  were  involved,  the  names  are  used  of  the 
vivid  and  noble  talker,  Diderot,  and  of  Fontenelle,  then  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave  that  waited  for  him  nigh  a  hundred 
years.  The  last.  Goldsmith  says,  reviled  the  English  in 
everything ;  the  first,  with  unequal  ability,  defended  them ; 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Voltaire  long  continued  silent. 
At  last  he  was  roused  fi:om  his  reverie ;  a  new  life 
pervaded  his  frame ;  he  flimg  himself  into  an  animated 
defence  of  England ;  strokes  of  tlie  finest  raillery  fell  thick 
and  fast  on  his  antagonist;  and  he  spoke  almost  witliout 
intermission  for  three  hours.  "  I  never  was  so  much 
"  charmed,"  he  added ;  "  nor  did  I  ever  remember  so 
" absolute  a  victory  as  he  gained  in  this  dispute."* 

Here  Goldsmith  was  a  worshipper  at  the  footstool,  and 
Voltaire  was  on  the  throne;  yet  it  is  possible  that  when 
the  great  Frenchman  heard  in  later  years  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Englishman,  he  may  have  remembered  this 
night  at  Lee  Delices,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  young 
admirer, — ^he  may  have  recalled,  with  a  smile  for  its  fervent 

*  Mucdlaneoius  Worhy  iii.  224,  225. 
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1765.  zeal,  the  pale,  somewhat  sad  face,  with  its  two  great  wrinkles 
^t-27.  between  the  eyebrows,  but  redeemed  from  ugliness  or 
contempt  by  its  kind  expression  of  simplicity,  as  his  own 
was  by  its  wonderful  intellect  and  look  of  unutterable 
mockery.  For  though,  when  they  met,  Voltaire  was  upwards 
of  sixty-one,  and  Goldsmith  not  twenty-seven,  it  happened 
that  when  (in  1778)  the  Frenchman's  popularity  returned, 
and  all  the  fashion  and  intellect  of  Paris  were  again  at  the 
feet  of  the  philosopher  of  Ferney ;  the  Johnsons,  Burkes, 
Gibbons,  Wartons,  Sheridans,  and  Reynoldses  of  England 
were  discussing  the  inscription  for  the  marble  tomb  of  the 
author  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

The  lecture  rooms  of  Germany  are  so  often  referred  to 
in  his  prose  writings,  that,  as  he  passed  to  Switzerland,  he 
must  have  taken  them  in  his  way.  In  the  Polite  Learning,* 
one  is  painted  admirably :  its  Nego,  Probo,  and  Distinguo, 
growing  gradually  loud  till  denial,  approval,  and  distinction 
are  altogether  lost ;  till  disputants  grow  warm,  moderator  is 
unhealed,  audience  take  part  in  the  debate,  and  the  whole 
hall  buzzes  with  false  philosophy,  sophistry,  and  error. 
Passing  into  Switzerland,  he  saw  Schaffhausen  frozen  quite 
across,  and  the  water  standing  in  colunms  where  the 
catai-act  had  formerly  fallen.  His  Animated  Nature,  in 
which  this  is  noticed,  contains  also  masterly  descriptions, 
from  his  own  experience,  of  tlie  wonders  that  present 
themselves  to  the  traveller  over  lofty  moimtains ;  and  he 
adds  that  "  nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than 
"  Mr.  Pope's  description  of  a  traveller  straining  up  the 
*'  Alps.^'t  Geneva  was  his  resting-place  in  Switzerland ;  but 
he  visited  Basle  and  Berne ;  ate  a  "  savoury  '*  dinner  on  the 
top    of   the    Alps ;    flushed   woodcocks    on    Mount    Jura ; 

•  Chap.  V.  t  AnimtUed  Nature^  i.  120. 
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wondered  to  see  the  sheep  in  the  valleys,  as  he  had  read  of 
them  in  the  old  pastoral  poets,  following  the  sound  of  the 
8hepherd*8  pipe  of  reed ;  and,  poet  himself  at  last,  sent  off 
to  his  brother  Henry*  the  first  sketch  of  what  was  afterwards 
expanded  into  the  Traveller.  Who  can  doubt  that  it  would 
contain  the  germ  of  these  exquisite  lines  ? — 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  : 
Bless'd  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire  ; 
Bless'd  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair  ; 
Bless*d  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale. 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

Remembering  thus  his  brother's  humble  kindly  life,  he 
had  set  in  pleasant  contrast  before  him  the  weak  luxuriance 
of  Italy,  and  the  sturdy  enjoyment  of  the  rude  Swiss  home. 
Observe  in  this  following  passage  with  what  an  exquisite  art 
of  artlessness,  if  I  may  so  speak,  an  unstudied  character  is 
given  to  the  verses  by  the  recurring  sounds  in  the  rhjrmes  ; 
by  the  turn  that  is  given  to  particular  words  and  their  repe- 
tition;   and  by  the  personal  feeling,  the  natural  human 

*  GloTCT,  who  related  many  anecdotes  on  GK)ldsniiih'B  own  authority,  distinctly 
tells  us  (Malone^s  Dublin  edition  of  the  PoenUj  p.  iv.  And  see  Annual  Regigtcry 
xvii.  30)  that  it  was  here  he  first  tried  a  sustained  flight  in  Terse,  and  that  he 
sent  from  Switzerland  the  first  sketch  of  the  Traveller  to  his  brother  Henry. 
Mrs.  Hodson  tells  us :  "She  hath  seen  letters  to  his  friends,  which  he  wrote 
•*  from  Switxerland,  Germany,  and  Italy.**  NarratiTe  in  Percy  Memoir^  14.  These 
letters  are  supposed  to  be  still  in  existence;  another  in  more  humorous  vein, 
written  from  Paris  and  describing  his  necessities,  is  also  belieTed  to  have  been 
preserred  ;  but  none  of  them  hare  yet  risen  to  the  surfiice. 
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1755.     pathos,   which    invests  tlie  liues  with   a  charm   so   rarely 
At.  27.    imparted  to  mere  descriptive  vei*se. 

My  soul,  turn  from  tliem,  turn  we  to  survey 

Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display — 

Where  the  ble«ik  Swiss  their  stormy  mansions  tread. 

And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 

But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword  ; 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  ^Lay  ; 

No  zeph}nr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast. 

But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 

Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 

Though  poor  the  peasant^s  hut,  his  feasts  though  small. 

He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 

To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed — 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal 

To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal — 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 

Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 

Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 

Breasts  the  keen  air  and  carols  as  he  goes  ;  * 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep  ; 

Or  drives  his  venturous  plough-share  to  the  steep  ; 

Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 

And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped. 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 

His  children's  looks  that  brighten  at  the  blaze — 

*  The  sixth  edition  of  the  TrartUery  published  in  1770,  is  nndoabtedly  the  best. 
*<  Mansion,''  in  the  third  line  of  the  above  extract^  is  the  reading  of  the  earlier 
editions,  but  ''mansions*'  is  obTionsly  better.  And  in  the  twenty-second  line,  the 
improvement  by  the  change  from  ''breathes,"  which  is  the  reading  of  the  first 
editions,  to  "breasts,'*  which  is  that  of  the  edition  of  1770,  is  very  marked  and 
striking.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  right  word.  We  find  the  line 
quoted  in  the  later  editions  of  Johnson's  Dkiionnry  under  "  breasts.'* 
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While  hia  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard,  1755. 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board :  .fitTi? 

And  haply  too  some  pilgi*im,  thither  led, 

With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart. 

Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 

And  e*en  those  hills,  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 

Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies  : 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms  ; 

And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast — 

So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  was  the  education  of  thought  and  heart  now  taking 
tiie  place  of  a  more  learned  discipline  in  the  truant  wanderer; 
such  the  wider  range  of  sympathies  and  enjoyment  opening 
out  upon  his  view ;  such  the  larger  knowledge  that  awakened 
in  him,  as  the  subtle  perceptions  of  genius  arose.  More  than 
ever  was  he  here,  in  the  practical  paths  of  life,  a  loiterer 
and  laggard ;  yet  as  he  passed  from  place  to  place,  finding 
for  his  foot  no  solid  resting-groimd,  no  spot  of  all  tlie  world 
that  he  might  hope  to  call  his  own,  there  was  yet  sinking  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  homeless  vagrant  tliat  power  and 
possession  to  which  all  else  on  earth  subserves  and  is 
obedient,  and  which  out  of  the  very  abyss  of  poverty  and 
want  gave  him  a  right  and  title  over  all. 

For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine  ; 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine  ! 

Descending  into  Piedmont  he  observed  the  floating  bee- 
houses  of  which  he  speaks  so  pleasantly  in  the  Animated 
Nature.  *      "  As  the  bees   are   continually  choosing  their 

•  Ti.  109. 
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"  flowery  pasture  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  they  are 
furnished  with  sweets  before  unrifled ;  and  thus  a  single 
floating  bee-house  yields  the   proprietor  a  considerable 
''  income.    Why  a  method  similar  to  this  has  never  been 
"  adopted  in  England,  where  we  have  more  gentle  rivers, 
"  and  more  flowery  banks,  than  any  other  part  of  the  worlds 
"  I  know  not."   After  this,  proofs  of  his  having  seen  Florence  ^ 
Verona,  Mantua,  and  Milan,  are  apparent ;  and  in  Carinthi^* 
the    incident    occurred   with  which    his    famous    couple"^' 

has  too  hastily  reproached  a  people,  when,  sinking  witl— ^ 
fatigue,  after  a  long  day*s  toilsome  walk,  he  was  turned  firoBC^^^ 
a  peasant's  hut  at  which  he  implored  a  lodging.     At  Fadn^^ 
he  is  supposed  to  have  stayed  some  little  time ;   and  here,  L  ^ 
lias  been  asserted,  though  in  this  case  also  the  officiA*^ 
records  are  lost,  he  received  his  degree.    Here,  or  at  LouvaicB- . 
or  at  some  other  of  these  foreign  universities  where  he  always 
boasted  himself  hero  in  the  disputations  to  which  his  philo- 
sophic vagabond  refers,  there  can  hardly  be  a  question  tha-t 
the  degree,  a  very  simple  and  accessible  matter  at  any  of 
them,   was    actually  conferred.      "Sir,"    said    Boswell  ±o 
Johnson,  "  he  dlsjnited  his  passage  through  Europe."*     Of 
his  having  also  taken  a  somewhat  close  survey  of  tliose  count- 
less academic  institutions   of  Italy,  in  the  midst  of  whicb 
Italian  learning  at   tliis    time   withered,   evidence   is  not 
wanting;     and    he    always    thoroughly  discriminated    tb^ 
character  of  that  country  and  its  i^eople. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows ; 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  flelds  appear — 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here  ! 
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Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign  : 
Though  poor,  luxurious  ;  though  submissive,  vain  ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue— 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 

It  is  a  hard  struggle  to  return  to  England  ;  but  his  steps 
are  now  bent  that  way.  "My  skill  in  music,"  says  the 
philosophic  vagabond,  whose  account  there  vrill  be  little 
danger  in  accepting  as  at  least  some  certain  reflection  of  the 
truth,  "  could  avail  me  nothing  in  Italy,  where  every  peasant 
"  was  a  better  musician  than  I :  but  by  this  time  I  had 
"acquired  another  talent  which  answered  my  purpose  as 

well,  and  this  was  a  skill  in  disputation.  In  all  the  foreign 

universities  and  convents  there  are,   upon   certain  days, 

"  philosophical  theses  maintained  against  every  adventitious 

"disputant;  for  which,  if  the  champion  opposes  with  any 

"  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner,  and 

"  a  bed  for  one  night.      In  this  manner,  then,  I  fought  my 

"way  towards  England;   walked  along  from  city  to  city; 

"  examined  mankind  more  nearly ;  and,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  saw  both  sides  of  the  picture." 


(( 
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PECKHAM  SCHOOL  AND  GRUB  STREET. 

1756—1757. 

1756.         It  was  on  the  1st  of  February,  1756,  that  Oliver  Goldsmith 

ML  28.    stepped  upon  the  shore  at  Dover,  and  stood  again  among  his 
countrymen. 

Stem  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  gi«at. 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by. 
Intent  on  high  designs: . . 

The  comfort  of  seeing  it  must  have  been  about  all  the 
comfort  to  him.  At  this  moment,  there  is  little  doubt,  he 
had  not  a  single  farthing  in  his  pocket ;  and  from  the  lords 
of  human  kind,  intent  on  looking  in  any  direction  but  his,  it 
was  much  more  difficult  to  get  one  than  from  the  careless  good- 
humoured  peasants  of  France  or  Flanders.  In  the  struggle 
of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  which  it  took  him  to  get  to  London, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  attempted  a  "  low  comedy" 
performance  in  a  country  bam ;  and.  at  one  of  the  towns 
he  passed,  had  implored  to  be  hired  in  an  apothecary's 
shop.*  In  the  middle  of  February  he  was  wandering  without 

*  In  one  of  the  newspaper  notices  which  appeared  after  his  death,  the  writer 
stated  that  he  had  once  set  up  as  an  apothecary  in  a  country  town.  This  was 
immediately  denied,  on  the  assumption  that  Ireland  was  referred  to ;  whereupoo 
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Mend  or  acquaintance,  without  the  knowledge  or  comfort     1766. 
of  even   one  kind  face,  in  the  lonely,  terrible,   London    -St.  28. 
streets. 

He  thought  he  might  find  employment  as  an  usher ;  and 
there  is  a  dark  imcertain  kind  of  story,  of  his  getting  a 
bare  subsistence  in  this  way  for  some  few  months,  under  a 
feigned  name  :  which  had  involved  him  in  a  worse  distress 
but  for  the  judicious  silence  of  the  Dublin  Doctor  (Radcliff), 
fellow  of  the  college  and  joint-tutor  with  Wilder,  to  whom  he 
had  been  suddenly  required  to  apply  for  a  character,  and 
whose  good-humoured  acquiescence  in  his  private  appeal 
saved  him  from  suspicion  of  imposture.  Goldsmith  showed 
his  gratitude  by  a  long,  and,  it  is  said,  a  most  delightful 
letter  to  Badcliff,  descriptive  of  his  travels ;  now  tmhappily 
destroyed.*     He  also  wrote  again  to  his  more  familiar  Irish 

the  writer  rejoined  (St.  James"  Chronide^  April  12,  14,  1774),  "We  neyer  said 
"that  he  set  up  in  Ireland.  The  country  town  alluded  to  is  an  English  town,  the 
"name  of  which  is  forgotten.  But  the  writer  of  this  and  the  former  paragraph 
"assures  the  public  that  he  had  the  anecdote  from  the  Doctor's  own  mouth." 
Mr.  Prior  has  quoted  this,  i.  201. 

•  Percy's  friend,  Campbell  (in  his  Survey  of  the  South  of  Irdand,  286-9),  gives 
an  account  of  this  incident  from  the  recollections  of  KadclifTs  widow,  but  in  ante- 
dating it  before  his  foreign  travel  makes  an  evident  mistake,   which  is  silently 
corrected  in  the  Percy  Memmr^  37,  where  reference  is  made  to  Campbell's  book. 
I  now  quote  the  latter  :  "  Upon  his  first  going  to  England,  he  was  in  such  distress, 
"  that  he  would  gladly  have  become  an  usher  to  a  country  school ;  but  so  destitute 
*'  was  he  of  friends  to  recommend  him,  that  he  could  not  without  difficulty  obtain 
''  even  this  low  department.     The  master  of  the  school  scrupled  to  employ  him 
*' without  some  testimonial  of  his  past  life.     (Goldsmith  referred  him  to  his  tutor 
**at  college  for  a  character;    but  all  this  while  he  went  under  a  feigned  name. 
'  *  From  this  resource,  therefore,  one  would  think  that  little  in  his  favour  could  be 

*  *  ever  hoped  for ;  but  he  only  wuited  to  serve  a  present  exigency  ;   an  ushership 

*  *  was  not  hiB  object.     In  this  strait,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Badcliff,  imploring 

*  *  him,  as  he  tendered  the  wel£ure  of  an  old  pupil,  not  to  answer  a  letter  which  he 

*  *  would  probably  receive,  the  same  post  with  his  own,  from  the  schoolmaster.     He 

*  *  added  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  concealing  both  from  him  and  the  rest  of  the 

*"  *'  world  his  name,  and  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;   every  circumstance  of  which  he 

**  promised  to  communicate  on  some  future  occasion.      His  tutor,   embarrassed 

*  *  enough  to  know  what  answer  he  should  give,  resolved  at  last  to  give  none.    And 

**tho8  was  poor  Goldsmith  snatched   from   between  the  horns  of  his  present 
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1766.  friends,  bat  his  letters  were  again  unanswered.     He  went 
JBit.  28.    among  the  London  apothecaries,  and  asked  them  to  let  him 

spread  plaisters  for  them,  pound  in  their  mortars,  run  with 
their  medicines :  but  they,  too,  asked  him  for  a  character, 
and  he  had  none  to  give  *  At  last  a  chemist  of  the  name  of 
Jacob  took  compassion  upon  him,  and  the  late  Conversation 
Sharp  used  to  point  out  a  shop  at  the  comer  of  Monument 
Yard  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  shown  to  him  in  his  youth  as  this 
benevolent  Mr.  Jacob's.  Some  dozen  years  later,  Goldsmith 
startled  a  brilliant  circle  at  Bennet  Langton's  or  Sir  Joshua's 
with  an  anecdote  of  "  When  I  lived  among  the  beggars  in 
"  Axe  Lane,"  t  jnst  as  Napoleon,  fifty  years  later,  appalled 
the  party  of  crowned  heads  at  Dresden  with  his  story  of 
"  When  I  was  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  La  F^re."  The 
experience  with  the  beggars  will  of  course  date  before  that 
social  elevation  of  mixing  and  selling  drugs  on  Fish  Street 
Hill.  For  doubtless  the  latter  brought  him  into  the  comfort 
and  good  society  on  which  he  afterwards  dwelt  with  such 
unction,  in  describing  the  elegant  little  lodging  at  three  shil- 
lings a  week,  with  its  lukewarm  dinner  served  up  between 

1767.  two  pewter  plates  fi'om  a  cook's-shop. 

^t  29.        Thus  employed  among  the  drugs,  lie  heard  one  day  tliat 

'*  dilemma,  and  suffered  to  drag  on  a  miserable  life  for  a  few  probationary  montlis.** 
Campbell  goes  on  to  state  that  the  promised  letter  of  thanks  to  Radcliff  *' contained  a 
* '  comical  narrative  of  his  adventures  firom  leaving  Ireland  to  that  time.  Hia  musical 
**  talents  had  procured  him  a  welcome  reception  wherever  he  went.  My  authority 
**  says,  that  her  husband  admired  this  letter  more  than  any  part  of  his  works.'* 

*  **  His  threadbare  coat,  his  uncouth  figure,  and  Hibernian  dialect,  caused  him 
"  to  meet  with  repeated  refusals."    Percy  Memoir^  88. 

t  **  George  Langton  told  me  that  he  was  present  one  day"  [it  could  not  have 
been  Gborge,  but  no  doubt  was  Bennet]  '*when  Goldsmith  (Dr.  Oliver),  in  a 
*'  circle  of  good  company,  began  with,   *  When  I  lived  among  the  be^ars  in  Axe 

**  *  Lane,* Every  one  present  was  well  acquainted  with  the  varied  habits  oC 

'*  Goldsmith's  life,  and  with  the  naivete  of  his  character ;  but  this  sudden  traft> 
**  of  simplicity  could  not  Imt  cause  a  momentary  surprise."  Best's  Pergonal  anc^ 
Literary  MemorialSy  7C. 
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Sleigh,  an  old  fellow-student  of  the  Edinburgh  time   was     1757. 

lodging  not  far  off,  and  he  resolved  to  visit  him.     He  had  to    -^  29. 

wait,  of  course,  for  his  only  holiday ;    '*  but  notwithstanding 

it  was  Sunday,"  he  said,  afterwards  relating  the  anecdote, 

"  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  I  was  in  my  best  clothes.  Sleigh 

''  did  not  know  me.      Such  is  the  tax  the  unfortunate  pay  to 

"  poverty."    He  did  not  fail  to  leave  to  the  unfortimate  the 

lessons  they  should  be  taught  by  it.     Doctor  Sleigh  (Footers 

Doctor  Sligo,  honourably  named  in  an  earlier  page  of  this 

narrative)  recollected  at  last  his  friend  of  two  years  gone ; 

and  when  he  did  so,  added  Goldsmith,  ''  I  foimd  his  heart 

''  as  warm  as  ever,  and  he  shared  his  purse  and  friendship 

"with    me  during  his   continuance    in    London."*    With 

Uie  help  of  this  warm  heart  and  friendly  purse,  seconded 

also  by  the   good  apothecary  Jacob  ("  who,"   says   Cooke, 

"saw  in  Goldsmith  talents  above  his  condition"),  he  now 

"  rose  from  the  apothecary's  drudge  to  be  a  physician  in  a 

"humble  way,"  in  Bankside,  Southwark.f     It  was  not  a 

thriving  business  :  poor  physician  to  the  poor  :  but  it  seemed 

a  change  for  the  better,  and  hope  was  strong  in  him. 

An  old  Irish  acquaintance  and  school-fellow  (Beatty)  met 
him  at  this  time  in  the  streets.  He  was  in  a  suit  of  green 
and  gold,  miserably  old  and  tarnished;  his  shirt  and  neckcloth 
appeared  to  have  been  worn  at  least  a  fortnight ;  but  he  said 
lie  was  practising  physic,  and  doing  very  well !  J  It  is  hard  to 
confess  failure  to  one's  school-fellow. 

Our  next  gUmpse,  though  not  more  satisfactory,  is  more 
professional.  The  green  and  gold  have  faded  quite  out,  into 
a  rusty  full-trimmed  black  suit :  tlie  pockets  of  which,  like 
those  of  the  poets  in  innumerable  farces,  overflow  with  papers. 

*  Cooke's  Narratlye.     Europ,  Mag,  xxiv.  91.         f  Perry  Afemoir,  38. 

t  Prior,  i.  215. 
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1757.  The  coat  is  second-hand  velvet,  cast-off  legacy  of  a  more 
M.  29.  successfol  brother  of  the  craft ;  the  cane,  the  wig,  have  served 
more  fortimate  owners ;  and  the  humble  practitioner  of 
Bankside  is  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  patient  humbler  than  him- 
self, whose  courteous  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  relieve  him 
of  the  hat  he  keeps  pressed  over  his  heart,  he  more 
courteously  but  firmly  declines.  Beneath  the  hat  is  a  large 
patch  in  the  rusty  velvet,  which  he  thus  conceals. 

But  he  cannot  conceal  the  starvation  which  is  again 
impending.  Even  the  poor  printer's  workman  he  attends, 
can  see  how  hardly  in  that  respect  it  goes  with  him  ;  and 
finds  courage  one  day  to  suggest  that  his  master  has  been 
kind  to  clever  men  before  now,  has  visited  Mr.  Johnson  in 
spunging-houses,  and  might  be  serviceable  to  a  poor 
physician.  For  his  master  is  no  less  than  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson,  of  Salisbury  Court  and  Parson's  Green,  printer, 
and  author  of  Clarissa.  The  hint  is  successful;  and  Gold- 
smith, appointed  reader  and  corrector  to  the  press*  in 
Salisbury  Court, — admitted  now  and  then  even  to  the  parlour 
of  Richardson  himself,  and  there  grimly  smiled  upon  by  its 
chief  literary  ornament,  great  poet  of  the  day,  the  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts,^ — sees  hope  in  literature  once  more. 
He  begins  a  tragedy.  With  what  modest  expectation,  with 
what  cheerful,  simple-hearted  deference  to  critical  objection, 
another  of  his  Edinburgh  fellow-students,  Doctor  Farr,  will 
relate  to  us. 

*  BoswelFs  enumeration  of  the  employments  of  his  adyersity  is  strictly  eoirect, 
**  as  fiu*  as  it  goes.  As  I  once  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  duputed  his  passage 
**  through  Europe.  He  then  came  to  Enghstnd,  and  was  employed  snooessivdy  in 
* '  the  capacities  of  usher  to  an  academy,  a  corrector  of  tiie  press,  a  reviewer,  and 
**  a  i^-riter  for  a  newspaper."  ii.  189.  . 

t  Not  that  Young's  smiles  were  always  "grim."  He  is  said  to  have  been  vei^r 
pleasant  in  conversation  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  his  parish  was  indebted 
to  the  gootl-humour  of  the  poet  for  an  assembly  and  a  bowling-green. 
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**  From  the  time  of  Goldsmith's  leaving  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1754      1757. 

"  I  never  saw  him  till  175i5,  when  I  was  in  London,  attending  the     ^7~29 

''  hospitals  and  lectures ;  early  in  January"  [1756  is  an  evident  mistake 

for  1757]  '^  he  called  upon  me  one  morning  before  I  was  up,  and  on  my 

^  entering  the  room,  I  recognised  my  old  acquaintance,  dressed  in  a 

"  rusty  full-trimmed  black  suit,  with  his  pockets  full  of  papers,  which 

"  instantly  reminded    me  of  the  poet  in  Garrick*s  farce  of  Lethe. 

*^  After  we  had  finished  our  breakfiist,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  part 

**  of  a  tragedy ;    which  he  said  he  had  brought  for  my  correction  ; 

^  in  vain  I  pleaded  inability,  when  he  began  to  read,  and  every  part 

**  on  which  I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety,  was  immediately 

^  blotted  out.    I  then  more  earnestly  pressed  him  not  to  trust  to  my 

"  judgment,  but  to  the  opinion  of  persons  better  qualified  to  decide  on 

^  dramatic  compositions,  on  which  he  told  me  he  had  submitted  his 

''  production,  so  far  as  he  had  written,  to  Mr.  Bichardson,  the  author  of 

"  Clarissa,  on  which  I  peremptorily  declined  offering  another  criticism 

^'on  the  performance.    The  name  and  subject  of  the  tragedy  have 

"  unfortunately  escaped  my  memory,  neither  do  I  recollect  with  exact- 

"  ness  how  much  he  had  written,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 

^  he  had  not  completed  the  third  act ;  I  never  heard  whether  he  after- 

*'  wards  finished  it.    In  this  visit  I  remember  his  relating  a  strange 

"  Quixotic  scheme  he  had  in  contemplation  of  going  to  decipher  the 

" inscriptions  on  the  written  numntains*  though  he  was  altogether 

**  ignorant  <t  Arabic,  or  the  language  in  which  they  might  be  supposed 

**  te  be  written.    The  salary  of  ;£300  per  annum,  which  had  been  left 

"  for  the  purpose,  was  the  temptation  !  "t 

Temptation  indeed !  The  head  may  well  be  full  of  projects 
of  any  kind,  when  the  pockets  are  only  full  of  papers.  But 
not,  alas,  to  decipher  inscriptions  on  the  written  mountains, 
only  to  preside  over  pot-hooks  at  Peckham,  was  doomed  to 
be  the  lot  of  Goldsmith.  One  Doctor  Milner,  known  still  as 
^e  author  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  useful  in  their  day, 

*  Acoonnts  of  the  written  mountiuiLS  may  be  seen  in  Bnrckhardt's  Syria 
^^-18 ;  they  are  also  referred  to  in  Irby  and  MangW  Travels  (Ed.  1844),  126  ; 
^d  by  many  other  writers  on  the  East.  The  inscriptions  cover  the  rocks,  some 
^  them  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  along  a  range  of  nearly  three  leagues,  written 
^m  right  to  left,  in  short  lines. 

t  Percy  Memoir^  39,  40. 
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1767.  kept  a  school  there ;  his  son*  was  among  these  young  Edin- 
M.  29.  burgh  fellow-students  with  Oliver,  come  up,  like  Farr,  Sleigh, 
and  others,  to  tlieir  London  examinations ;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  office  of  assistant  at  the  Peckham 
academy  befell.  "  All  my  ambition  now  is  to  live,"  he  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  said,  in  the  words  he  afterwards 
placed  in  the  moutli  of  young  Primrose.  He  seems  to  have 
been  installed  at  nearly  the  beginning  of  1757.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  that  it  was  an  earlier  year,  but  on 
grounds  too  unsafe  to  oppose  to  known  dates  in  his  life.  The 
good  people  of  Peckham  have  also  cherished  traditions  of 
Goldsmith  Hotise,  as  what  was  once  the  school  is  now  fondly 
designated ;  which  may  not  safely  be  admitted  here.  Broken 
^vindow-panes  have  been  religiously  kept,  for  the  supposed 
treasure  of  his  hand-writing  ;t  and  old  gentlemen,  once 
Doctor  Milner's  scholars,  have  claimed,  against  every  reason- 
able evidence,  the  honour  of  having  been  whipped  by  the 
author  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  But  nothing  is  with 
certainty  known,  save  what  a  daughter  of  the  school-master 
has  related. 

At  the  end  of  the  century  Miss  Hester  Milner,  "  an 
"  intelligent  lady,  the  youngest,  and  only  remaining  of 
"  Doctor  Milner's  ten  daugliters,**  was  still  alive,  and  very 
willing  to  tell  what  she  recollected  of  their  old  usher, 
answer  he  had  given  herself  one  day  to  a  question  which, 
it  interested  her  youth,  had  happily  not  ceased  to  occup; 
and  interest  her  old  age,  seemed  to  have  retained  all 
strong  impression  which  it  first  made  upon  her.  H 
father  being  a  presbyterian  divine,  she  could  hardly  fail 

*  Afterwards  a  phy^uciaIl  in  large  p'-actice  at  Maidstone,  where  his  ten 
kept  house  for  him  till  all  died  but  the  youngest. 

t  I  derived  this  from  a  HLstor>'  of  Islington,  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Jerrold. 
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hear  many  arguments  and  differences  in  doctrine  or  1767. 
dogma  discussed ;  and,  in  connection  with  these,  it  seems  to  Mt,  29. 
have  occurred  to  her  one  day  to  ask  Mr.  Goldsmith  what 
particular  commentator  on  the  Scriptures  he  would  recom- 
mend ;  when,  after  a  pause,  the  usher  replied,  with  much 
earnestness,  that  in  his  belief  common-sense  was  the  best 
interpreter  of  the  sacred  writings.* 

WTiat  other  reminiscences  she  indulged  took  a  lighter  and 

indeed  humourous  tone.     He  was  very  good-natured,  she 

said ;    played  all  kinds  of  tricks  on  the  servants  and  the 

boys,  of  which  he  had  no  lack  of  return  in  kind;    told 

entertaining  stories  ;  "  was  remarkably  cheerful,  both  in  the 

"family  and  with  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  school ; "  and 

amused    everybody  with    his   flute.     Two  of  his  practical 

jokes  on  Doctor  Milner's  servant,  or  footboy,  were  thought 

worth  putting  in  a  notebook  by  the  worthy  gentleman,!  a 

neighbour  of  Miss  Milner's  at  Islington,  to  whom  she  related 

them.     Thinking  that  they  somewhat  pleasantly  illustrated 

the  "  humour  and  cheerfulness  of  Goldsmith,'*  he  was  careful, 

after  "receiving  them  from  Miss  Milner  on   drinking  tea 

*'  with  her,"  to  write  them  down  immediately  on  his  return 

home.     And  as  even  biography  has  its  critics  jealous  for  its 

due  and  proper  dignity,  the  present  writer  had  perhaps  better 

anticipate  a  possible  objection  to  these  and  other  anecdotes 

which  in  this  narrative  will  first  be  read,  by  pleading  also 

the  apology  of  Miss  Milner*s  friend,  that  "  however  trivial 

they  may  be,  there  are  some  young  persons  to  whom  tliey 

may  prove  acceptable." 

William  was  the  name  of  the  schoolmaster's  servant,  and 
Ws  duty  being  to  wait  on  the  young  gentlemen  at  table,  clean 
their  shoes,  and  so  forth,  he  was  not,  in  social  position,  so 

*  Ofnt.  Mag.  Ixxxyii.  277.     f  Mr.  John  Eyans,  of  Piillin'H  Row,  Islington. 
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1757.     very  far  removed  from  the  usher  hut  that  much  familiarity 
jEt.  29.    subsisted  between  them.     He  was  weak,  but  good  tempered, 
and  one  of  Goldsmith's  jokes  had  for  its  object  to  cure  him 
of  a  hopeless  passion  with  which  a  pretty  servant  girl  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  inspired  him.     This  youthful  Phillis 
seems  to  have  rather  suddenly  quitted  service  and  gone  back 
to  her  home  in  Yorkshire,  leaving  behind  her  a  sort  of  half- 
promise  that  she  would  some  day  send  William  a  letter ; 
which  everybody  but  William  of  course  knew  was  only  her 
good-natured  way  of  getting  rid  of  importunity :  he,  however, 
having  a  fixed  persuasion  that  the  letter  would  come,  every 
morning  would  watch  the  postman  as  he  passed,  and  became 
at  last  so  wretched  with  disappointment  that  Goldsmith 
good-naturedly  devised  an  attempt  to  cure  these  imfounded 
expectations.     In  a  servant-girFs  hand  elaborately  imitated, 
and  with  such  language  and  spelling  as  would  exactly  hit  off 
the  longed-for  letter  out  of  Yorkshire  ("  tlie  lady  who  told 
"  me  the  anecdote,"  interposes  the  narrator,  "  saw  it  before 
"  it  was  sent  *'),  Goldsmith  prepared  an  epistle  from  Phillis 
which  was  to  convey  to  William,  in  effect,  that  she  had  for 
various  reasons  delayed  writing,  but  was  now  to  inform  him 
that  a  young  man,  by  trade  a  glass-grinder,  was  pa}'ing  his 
addresses    to    her,   that  she   had    not  given    him   much 
encouragement  but    her    relations  were   strongly  for  the 
match,  that  she,  however,  often  thought  of  William,  and 
must  conclude  by  saying  that  something  must  now  be  done 
one  way  or  another,  &c.  &c.     Properly  sealed  and  directed, 
one  of  the  young  gentlemen  had  it  in  charge  from  Goldsmith 
to  take  in  the  letters  on  the  postnum's  next  \'isit,  place  this 
among  them,  and  hand  them  all  to  the  footboy ;  "  the  young 
"  gentlemen  being  in  the  habit  of  running  towards  the  door 
"  whenever  the  postman  made  his  appearance."   Everything 
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fell  out  as  desired ;  the  letter  was  seized,  read,  and  secreted  1757. 
by  its  supposed  owner ;  and  though  nothing  was  said  of  its  iBt.29. 
contents  to  anybody,  the  fact  of  something  having  happened 
as  plainly  revealed  itself  in  William*s  increased  air  of 
importance,  as  formerly  was  shadowed  forth,  in  the  silent 
excitement  which  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  observed  in  his  servant- 
maid,  the  fact  afterwards  discovered  of  her  having  put 
on  a  new  pair  of  garters.  Nevertheless,  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Goldsmith  let  the  potion  work  which  was  to  effect  the 
cure  ;  and  not  till  night  did  he  disturb  it  by  the  startling 
question,  addressed  to  the  servant-man  on  his  walking  into 
the  kitchen,  "  So,  William,  you  have  had  a  letter  from  York- 
"  shire  ?  Well,  what  does  she  say  to  you  ?  Come,  now, 
"  tell  me  all  about  it."  William  recovered  his  surprise,  con- 
fessed the  letter,  but  would  say  nothing  more.  "Yes," 
nodding  his  head  ;  ''  but  I  shall  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
anything  about  it ;  no,  no,  that  will  never  do."  "  What, 
nothing?"  No.  "Not  if  she  says  she'll  marry  you?" 
No.  "  Not  if  she  has  married  anybody  else  ?  "  No.  "  Well 
"  then,"  says  Goldsmith,  "  suppose,  William,  /  tell  you 
"  what  the  contents  of  the  letter  are.  Come,"  he  added, 
looking  at  a  newspaper  he  held  in  his  hand,  "  I  will  read  you 
"  your  letter  just  as  I  find  it  here ; "  and  he  read  it  accord- 
ingly, word  for  word,  to  his  amazed  listener,  who  at  last  cried 
out  very  angrily,  "  You  use  me  very  ill,  Mr.  Goldsmith !  you 
"  have  opened  my  letter."  The  sequel  was  a  full  explanation 
by  the  good-natured  usher,  and  such  kindly  advice  not  in 
future  to  expect  any  letter  more  real  than  that  which  had 
been  written  to  cure  him  of  his  folly,  that,  according  to 
Miss  Milner,  "poor  William  was  then  induced  to  believe 
"  it  the  wisest  way." 
This  anecdote  sufiiciently  implies  that  poor  William  had 
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1767.  obstinate  notions  of  his  own,  which  it  was  not  very  easy  to 
Mt.  29.  dissipate  by  ordinary  modes  of  persuasion.  One  of  these, 
Miss  Milner  told  our  informant,  was  a  preposterous  estimate 
of  his  capacity  to  do  astonishing  things,  wliich  nobody  else 
could  attempt,  in  the  eating  and  drinking  way.  The  whole 
kitclien  laughed  at  him  ;  but  of  course  refused  to  accept  his 
challenge  for  a  trial  at  some  poisonous  draught,  or  fare  unfit 
for  a  Cliristian.  They  enlisted  Goldsmith  at  last,  however, 
who,  having  promised  to  administer  correction  to  this  very 
eccentric  vanity,  thus  commenced  preparations.  He  procured 
a  piece  of  uncoloured  Cheshire  cheese,  rolled  it  up  in  the  form 
of  a  candle  about  an  inch  in  length,  and,  twisting  a  bit  of 
white  paper  to  the  size  of  a  wick,  and  blacking  its  extremity, 
thrust  it  into  one  of  the  ends  of  the  cheese,  which  he  then 
put  into  a  candlestick  over  the  kitchen  fireplace,  taking  care 
that  in  another,  by  the  side  of  it,  there  should  be  placed  the 
end  of  a  real  candle,  in  size  and  appearance  exactly  the  same. 
Everything  thus  ready,  in  came  William,  and  was  straight- 
way cliallenged  by  the  usher  to  display  what  he  had  so  often 
boasted  of,  in  a  trial  with  himself.  "  You  eat  yonder  piece 
"  of  candle,"  said  he,  taking  down  the  cheese,  "  and  I  will 
"  eat  this."  William  assented  rather  drily.  "  I  have  no 
"  objection  to  begin,"  continued  Goldsmith,  "  but  both  must 
**  finish  at  the  same  time."  William  nodded,  took  his 
portion  of  candle,  and,  still  reluctant,  looked  ruefully  on 
with  the  otlier  servants  while  Goldsmith  began  gnawing 
away  at  his  supposed  share,  making  terrible  wry  faces. 
With  no  heart  or  stomach  for  a  like  unsavoury  meal, 
his  adversary  beheld  with  amazement  the  progress  made, 
and  not  till  Goldsmith  had  devoured  all  but  the  very^ 
last  morsel,  did  he  take  sudden  courage,  open  his  mouthy, 
and  "  fling  his  own  piece  down  his  throat  in  a  moment.*  * 
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This  had  the  seeming  efiFect  of  a  sudden  triumph  over  the  i  W 
challenger,  which  made  the  kitchen  ring  with  laughter ;  and  ^*-  29. 
William,  less  distressed  with  his  real  sufferings,  now  that  all 
was  over,  than  elated  by  his  fancied  victory,  took  upon  him 
to  express  sympathy  for  the  defeated  usher,  and  really 
wondered  why  he  had  not^  like  himself,  swallowed  so  nauseous 
a  morsel  all  at  once.  "  Why  truly,"  replied  the  usher,  with 
undisturbed  gravity,  "  my  bit  of  candle,  William,  was  no 
other  than  a  bit  of  very  nice  Cheshire  cheese,  and  therefore, 
William,  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  relish  of  it." 
Nor  were  these  the  only  stories  related  of  the  obscure 
usher  at  Doctor  Milner's  school.  Others  were  told,  though 
less  distinctly  remembered,  having  less  mirth  and  more 
pathos  in  their  tone ;  but  the  general  picture  conveyed  by 
Miss  Milners  recollections  was  that  of  a  teacher  as  boyish 
as  the  boys  he  taught.  With  his  small  salary,  it  woidd  seem, 
he  was  always  in  advance.  It  went  for  the  most  part.  Miss 
Milner  said,  on  the  day  he  received  it,  in  relief  to  beggars, 
and  in  sweetmeats  for  the  younger  class.  Her  mother  would 
observe  to  him  at  last :  "  You  had  better,  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
"  let  me  keep  your  money  for  you,  as  I  do  for  some  of  the 
**  young  gentlemen :  "  to  which  he  would  good-humouredly 
answer,  "In  truth,  madam,  there  is  equal  need."* 

All  this,  at  the  same  time,  is  very  evidently  putting  the 
best  face  upon  the  matter,  as  it  was  natural  Miss  Milner 
should.  But  in  sober  fact,  and  notwithstanding  the  tricks 
on  William,  notwithstanding  these  well-remembered  cliildish 
or  clownish  games,  and  a  certain  cheerfulness  of  temper  even 
m  gravest  things,  it  was  Goldsmith's  bitterest  time,  this  Peck- 
liam  time.  He  could  think  in  after  years  of  his  beggary,  but 
Hot  of  his  slavery,  without  shame.  "  Oh,  that  is  all  a  hoUday 

*  Watkins^s  Literary  Anecdotes^  515. 
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1757.  "  at  Peckham,"  said  an  old  friend  very  innocently  one  day, 
-ZEt.29.  in  a  common  proverbial  phrase;  but  Goldsmith  reddened, 
and  asked  if  he  meant  to  afiEront  him  *  Nor  can  we  fail  to 
recall  the  tone  in  which  he  afterwards  alluded  to  this  mode 
of  life.  When,  two  years  later,  he  tried  to  persuade  people 
that  a  schoolmaster  was  of  more  importance  in  the  state  than 
to  be  neglected  and  left  to  starve,  he  described  what  he  had 
known  too  well.  "  The  usher,"  h6  wrote,  in  the  sixth  number 
of  the  BeCj  "  is  generally  the  laughing-stock  of  the  school. 
"  Every  trick  is  played  upon  him ;  the  oddity  of  his  manners, 
''  his  dress,  or  his  language,  is  a  fimd  of  eternal  ridicule ; 
"  the  master  himself  now  and  then  cannot  avoid  joining  in 
"  the  laugh,  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  this  ill- 
"  usage,  lives  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  the  family.  This  is 
"  a  very  proper  person,  is  it  not,  to  give  children  a  relish  for 
**  learning?     They  must  esteem  learning  very  much,  when 

*  Europ.  Mctg.y  zxiv.  92.  He  would  tell  many  stories  of  his  own  dista^esses, 
says  Cooke,  **  but  the  littU  ^ory  of  Peckham  school  he  alwajrs  carefully  avoided.** 
Let  me  not  quit  these  recollections  of  Mrs.  Hester  Milner  without  quoting  what 
seems  to  me  an  interesting  passage  from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Evans  in  the 
GenUeman's  Magazine,  on  the  occasion  of  her  death  at  a  most  advanced  ag^  in 
January  1817.  The  ot)ening  remark,  elicited  by  the  fact  of  her  attending  the 
discourses  of  two  dissenting  ministers,  **not  alike  in  their  religious  creed,"  but 
with  neither  of  whom  she  quarrelled,  seems  to  imply  that  she  had  profited  by  the 
early  advice  of  her  father's  old  usher  in  these  matters,  and  put  it  to  practical  use. 
**  She  never  troubled  herself  much  with  speculative  points,  and  was  most  com- 
' '  mcndably  disposed  to  receive  instruction  from  good  men  of  every  denomination. 
**  Mrs.  Milner  possessed  an  excellent  understanding,  improved  by  a  more  than 
"  ordinary  degree  of  reflection.  In  person,  manners,  and  acquirements,  she  was 
"  altogether  of  the  old  school.  Her  conversation  was  intelligent  and  inatmctive. 
* '  She  touched  on  interesting  topics,  and  was  pleased  with  information  respecting 
*'  them.  With  French  and  Italian  she  was  well  acquainted."  Gent.  Mag.,  Ixzxvii. 
278.  Mr.  Evans  adds  that  she  had  also  a  talent  for  poetical  composition,  had 
gracefully  translated  many  of  Petrarch's  sonnets,  and  showed  the  singularity  and 
excellence  of  her  taste  by  the  books  she  selected  to  read.  For  instance,  he  had 
himself  purchased,  at  her  request,  for  her  amusement  on  winter  nights  at  Islington, 
t)ie  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  Paley's  writings,  Samuel  Richardson's  and  Anna  Seward'a 
C(/rrafpowUticef  Fuller's  WortfiicSy  and  Raleigh's  Iligtory  of  the  WoM.  She  I 
very  considerable  property,  the  most  part  for  charitable  purposes. 
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^*  they  see  its  professors  used  with  such  ceremony !  "  So,  too,     1767. 

and  with  more  direct  reason,  was  it  imderstood  to  refer  to    i£t.  29. 

the  Peckham  discomforts,  when  he  talked  of  the  poor  usher 

obliged  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  the  French  teacher, 

**  who  disturbs  him  for  an  hour  every  night  in  papering  and 

*'  filleting  his  hair ;  and  stinks  worse  tlian  a  carrion  with 

**  his  rancid  pomatums,  when  he  lays  his  head  beside  him 

**  on  the  bolster."     Who  will  not  think,  moreover,  of  George 

Primrose  and  his  cousin  ?     "  Ay,"  cried  he,  "  this  is  indeed 

*'  a  very  pretty  career  that  has  been  chalked  out  for  you.     I 

•*  have  been  an  usher  at  a  boai'ding-school  myself ;  and  may 

**  I  die  by   an    anodyne   necklace,  but    I  had   rather    be 

"  under-tumkey  in  Newgate.     I  was  up  early  and  late  :  I 

"  was  browbeat  by  the  master,  hated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the 

*'  mistress,   worried   by   the   boys."     Finally,   in   the   only 

anecdote  that  rests  on  other  safe  authority  tlian  Miss  Milner's, 

there  is  quite  sufficient  reason  in  fact,  for  adoption  of  the 

same  tone. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bishop,  whose  sons  have  had  distinction  in 

the   church,  was   a  Peckham    scholar,    and   the   story   is 

told  as  it  was  received  from  one   of  the  sons.*     "  Wlien 

"  amusing  his  younger  companions  during  play-hours  with 

**  the  flute,  and  expatiating  on  the  pleasures  derived  from 

"  music,  in  addition  to  its  advantages  in  society  as  a  gentle- 

''  manlike  acquirement,  a  pert  boy,  looking  at  his  situation 

"  and  personal  disadvantages  with  something  of  contempt, 

"  rudely  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  surely  could  not  consider 

'*  himself  a  gentleman :  an  offence  which,  though  followed 

"  by  chastisement,  disconcerted  and  pained  him  extremely." 

That  the  pain  of  this  period  of  his  life,  which  even  at  its 

^uie  of  pressure  we  have  seen  reUeved  by  the  love  of  jest 

♦  Prior,  i.  219,  220. 
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1757.     and  game,  could  also  on  occasion  be  forgotten  in  what  a 
iEt.29.    happy  nature   found  better  worth  remembering,   may  be 
gathered   from  the   same   authority.     When   the   despised 
usher  was   a   celebrated   man,  yoimg  Bishop,  walking  in 
London  with  his  newly-married  wife,  met  his  old  teacher. 
Goldsmith  recognised  him  instantly,  as  a  lad  he  had  been 
fond  of  at  Peckham,  and  embraced  him  with  delight.     His 
joy  increased  when  Mr.  Bishop  tnade  known  his  wife ;  but 
the  introduction  had  not  unsettled  the  child's  image  in  the 
kind  man's  heart.     It  was  still  the  boy  before  him;  still 
Master  Bishop;    the  lad  he  used  to  cram  with  fruit  and 
sweetmeats,    to    the     judicious    horror    of    the    Milners. 
"  Come,  my  boy,"  he  said,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  a  basket- 
woman  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  "come,  Sam, 
"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.     I  must  treat  you  to  some- 
**  thing.     What  shall  it  be  ?     Will  you  have  some  apples  ? 
**  Sam,"  added  Goldsmith,  suddenly,  "  have  you  seen  my 
"  picture    by  Sir  Joshua   Reynolds  ?     Have   you   seen  it, 
"  Sam  ?     Have   you  got  an  engraving  ? "     Not  to  appear 
negligent  of  the  rising  fame  of  his  old  preceptor,  says  the 
teller  of  the  story,  "  my  father  replied  that  he  had  not 
"  yet  procured  it ;  he  was  just  furnishing  his  house,  but 
"  had  fixed   upon   the   spot  the   print  was  to   occupy   as 
"  soon  as  he  was  ready  to  receive  it."     "  Sam,"  returned 
Goldsmith  with  some  emotion,  "if  your  picture  had  been 
"  published,  I   should  not  have   waited   an   hour  without 
"  having  it." 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  these  better  days.     He  is  still 
the  Peckham  usher,  and  humble  sitter  at  Doctor  Milner'a 
board,  where  it  chanced  that  Griffiths  the  bookseller,  who^- 
had  started  the  Monthly  Review  eight  years  before,  dineA. 
one  day.     Doctor  Milner  was  one  of  his  contributors ;  ther^ 
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was  opposition  in  the  field  ;  Archibald  Hamilton  the  book-  1^57. 
seller,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  Smollett,  had  set  afloat  the  ^t.  29. 
Critical  Review  ;  the  talk  of  the  table  turned  upon  this,  and 
some  remarks  by  the  usher  attracted  the  attention  of  Griffiths. 
He  took  him  aside  :  "  Could  he  furnish  a  few  specimens  of 
**  criticism  ?  "  The  oflfer  was  accepted,  and  the  specimens  ;* 
juid  before  the  close  of  April  1757,  Goldsmith  was  bound  by 
Griffiths  in  an  agreement  for  one  year.  He  was  to  leave 
Doctor  Milner's,  to  board  and  lodge  with  the  bookseller,  to 
liave  a  small  regular  salary,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Monthly  Review  A 

One  sees  something  like  the  transaction  in  the  pleasant 
talk  of  George  Primrose.  "  *  Come,  I  see  you  are  a  lad 
**  '  of   spirit   and    some   learning,  what   do   you    think   of 

*  commencing  author,  like  me  ?     You  have  read  in  books 

*  no  doubt,  of  men  of  genius  starving  at  the  trade ;  at 
**  *  present  111  show  you  forty  very  dull  fellows  about  town 
**  *  that  live  by  it  in  opulence.    All  honest,  jog-trot  men, 

*  who  go  on  smoothly  and  dully,  and  write   history  and 

*  politics,  and  are  praised :  men,  sir,  who,  had  tliey  been 
"  *  bred  cobblers,  would  all  their  lives  have  only  mended 

*  shoes,  but  never  made  them.*  Finding  that  there  was 
"  no  great  degree  of  gentility  affixed  to  the  character  of  an 
"  usher,  I  resolved  to  accept  his  proposal ;  and  having  the 
"highest  respect  for   literature,  hailed   the  antiqua  mater 


*  The  most  important  of  those  sent  was  a  notice  of  a  book  by  Professor  Mallet, 
^  be  hereafter  described,  which  was  printed  in  the  April  number  of  the  review, 
»itii  this  note  prefixed  :  **  The  following  paper  was  sent  in  by  the  gentleman  who 
"  agns  D,  and  who,  we  hope,  will  excuse  our  striking  out  a  few  paragraphs,  for 
"  tke  wke  of  brevity."  In  the  next  number  of  the  review  Goldsmith's  contribution 
i*i  of  eomse  not  marked  by  any  signature  or  prefatory  notice.  He  had  become  part 
of  the  establishment. 

t  The  agreement  is  correctly  enough  described  in  the  Percy  Memoir  (60),  but 
i*  fitted  a  year  later  than  that  in  which  it  was  really  entered  into. 
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1757.  "  of  Grub  Street  with  reverence.  I  thought  it  my  glory 
Mi,  29.  "  to  pursue  a  track  which  Dryden  and  Otway  trod  before  me." 
The  difference  of  fact  and  fiction  here  will  be,  that  glory  had 
notliing  to  do  with  this  matter.  Griffiths  and  glory  were  not 
to  be  thought  of  together.  The  sorrowful  road  seemed  the 
last  that  was  left  to  him :  and  he  entered  it. 

On  tliis  track,  then — taken  by  few  successfully,  taken 
happily  by  few,  though  not  on  that  account  the  less  in 
every  age  the  choice  of  men  of  genius — ^we  see  Goldsmith, 
in  Ids  twenty-ninth  year,  without  the  liberty  of  choice,  in 
sheer  and  bare  necessity,  calling  after  calling  having  slipped 
from  him,  launched  for  the  first  time.  The  prospect  of 
imusual  gloom  might  have  damped  the  ardour  of  a  more 
cheerful  adventurer. 

Fielding  had   died  in  shattered  hope   and  fortune,   at 

what  should  have  been  his  prime  of  life,  three  years  before ; 

within  the  next  two    years,   poor  and  mad,  Collins  was 

fated  to  descend  to  his  early  grave ;  Smollett  was  toughly 

fighting  for  his  every-day's  existence  ;  and  Johnson,  within 

some  half-dozen  months,  had  been  tenant  of  a  spunging- 

house.     No  man  throve  that  was  connected  with  letters, 

imless    he   were    also    connected    with    their    trade    and 

merchandise,  and,  like  Richardson,  could  print  as  well  as 

write  books. 

"  Had  some  of  those,"  cried  Smollett,  in  his  bitterness, 

"  who  were  pleased  to  call  themselves  my  friends,  been  at 

"  any  pains  to  deserve  the  character,  and  told  me  ingenu- 

*'  ously  what  I  had  to  expect  in  the  capacity  of  an  author, 

'*  when  I  first  professed  myself  of  that  venerable  fraternity, 

"  I  should  in  all  probability  have  spared  myself  the  incre- 

"  dible  labour  and  chagrin  I  have  since  undergone."*     "1 

*  Preface  to  the  Reyicidt. 
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"  don't  think,"  .said  Burke,   in  one   of  his  first  London     1767. 
letters  to  his  Irish  friends,  written  seven  years  before  this    ^^'  2^. 
date,  ''  there  is  as  much  respect  paid  to  a  man  of  letters 
*'  on  this  side  the  water  as  you  imagine.     I  doD't  find  that 
"  Genius,  the 

'  rathe  primrose,  which  forsaken  dies,* 

'*  is  patronised  by  any  of  the  nobility  .  .  .  writers  of  the  first 
"  talents  are  left  to  the  capricious  patronage  of  the  public. 
*'  After  all,  a  man  will  make  more  by  the  figures  of  arithmetic 
"  than  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  unless  he  can  get  into  the 
*'  trade  wind,  and  then  he  may  sail  secure  over  Pactolean 
''  sands."  * 

It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  those  times  of  transition  which 
press  hardly  on  all  whose  lot  is  cast  in  them.     The  patron 
was  gone,  and  the  public  had  not  come  ;  the  seller  of  books 
had  as  yet  exclusive  command  over  the  destiny  of  those 
who  wrote  them,  and  he  was  difl&cult  of  access — without 
certain  prospect  of  the  trade  wind,  hard  to  move.     "  The 
" shepherd  in  Virgil"  wrote  Johnson  to  Lord  Chesterfield,t 
"grew    acquainted    with    love,   and   found    him  a   native 
'*of   the    rocks."      Nor  had  adverse   ciicumstances  been 
without  their    effect   upon    the    literary  character   itself,  t 
Covered  with  the  blanket  of  Boyse,  and  sheltered  by  the 
liight-cellar  of  Savage,  it  had  forfeited  less  honour  and 
Self-respect  than  as  the  paid  client   of  the   ministries   of 
^Valpole   and    Henry  Pelham.      As  long  as   its    political 
^^rvices  were  acknowledged  by  offices  in  the  state ;  as  long 

*  Letter  to  his  Bchool-feUow,  Matthew  Smith.     Lifiy  i.  38. 
+  Works  (Ed.  1826),  i.  xli. 
^  If  any  one  would  see  a  sketch,  hy  the  hand  of  a  master,  of  what  the' career 
^^  the  man  generally  was  who  lived  by  literature  in  this  wretched  interval,  let 
him  turn  to  Macaula/s  Essayt,  i.  379-81.     Ed.  1853  (3  vols.  12mo.)  ' 
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1757.     as  the  coarse  wit  of  Prior  could  be  paid  by  an  embassy,  or 
-fit.  29.    the  delicate  humour  of  Addison  win  its  way  to  a  secretary- 
ship; while  Steele  and  Congreve,  Swift  and  Gay,  sat  at 
ministers'  tables,  and  were  not  without  weight  in  cabinet 
councils ;  its  slavery  might  not  have  been  less  real  than  in 
later  years,  yet  all  externally  went  well  with  it.     Though 
even  flat  apostacy,  as  in  Pamell's  case,  might  in  those  days 
Uft  literature  in  rank,  while  unpurchaseable  independence, 
as  in  that  of  De  Foe,  depressed  it  into  contempt  and  ruin ; 
— ^tliough,  for  the  mere  hope  of  gain  to  be  got  from  it,  such 
nobodies  as  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Philips  were  worth  pro- 
pitiating by  dignified  public   employments ; — still,  it  wa» 
esteemed  by  the  crowd,  because  not  wholly  shut  out  from 
the  rank  and  consideration  which  worldly  means  could  ^ve  to 
it.     "  The  middle  ranks,"  said  Goldsmith  truly,  in  speaking 
of  that  period,*  "  generally  imitate  the  great,  and  applauded 
"  from  fashion  if  not  from  feeling."  But  when  another  state  of 
things  succeeded ;  when  politicians  had  too  much  shrewdness 
to  despise  the  helps  of  the  pen,  and  too  little  intellect  to 
honour  in  any  way  its  claims  or  influence ;    when  it  was 
thought  that  to  strike  at  its  dignity,  was  to  command  its 
complete  subservience  ;  when  corruption  in  its  grosser  forms 
had  become  chief  director  of  political  intrigue,  and  it  was 
less   the   statesman's   oflBce    to   wheedle   a  vote   than  the 
minister's  business  to  give  hard  cash  in  return  for  it; — 
literature,  or  the  craft  so  called,  was  thrust  from  the  house 
of  commons  into  its  lobbies  and  waiting-rooms,  and  ordered 
to  exchange  the  dignity  of  the  council-table  for  the  comforts 
of  the  great  man's  kitchen. 

The  order  did  not  of  necessity  make  the  man  of  genius 
a  servant  or  a  parasite  :  its  sentence  upon  him  simply  was, 

♦  In  hia  Iiupury  ivfo  Pofife  Ijeaming^  Chap.  x. 
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that  he  must  dej3cend  in  the  social  scale,  and  peradventnre  1757. 
starve.  But  though  it  could  not  disgrace  or  degrade  him,  £t.  29. 
it  called  a  class  of  writers  into  existence  whose  degradation 
reacted  upon  him ;  who  flung  a  stigma  on  his  pursuits,  and 
made  the  name  of  man-of-letters  the  synonyme  for  dishonest 
hireling.  Of  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  which  the  Secret 
Committee  found  to  have  heen  expended  by  Walpole*s 
ministry  on  daily  scribblers  for  their  daily  bread,  not  a 
sixpence  was  received,  either  then  or  when  the  Pelhams 
afterwards  followed  the  example,  by  a  writer  whose  name  is 
now  enviably  known.  All  went  to  the  Guthries,  the 
Amhersts,  the  Amalls,  the  Balphs,  and  the  Oldmixons ; 
and  while  a  Mr.  Cook  was  pensioned,  a  Harry  Fielding 
solicited  Walpole  in  vain.  What  the  man  of  genius 
received,  imless  the  man  of  rank  had  wisdom  to  adorn  it  by 
befriending  him,  was  nothing  but  the  shame  of  being 
confounded,  as  one  who  lived  by  using  the  pen,  with  those 
who  lived  by  its  prostitution  and  abuse. 

It  was  in  vain  he  strove  to  escape  this  imputation ;  it 
increased,  and  it  clove  to  him.  To  become  author  was  to 
be  treated  as  adventurer :  a  man  had  only  to  write,  to  be 
classed  with  what  Johnson  calls  the  lowest  of  all  human 
beings,  the  scribbler  for  party.  One  of  Fielding*s  remarks, 
under  cover  of  a  grave  sneer,  conveys  a  bitter  sense  of 
this  injustice.  "  An  author,  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 
public  provision  for  men  of  genius,  is  not  obliged  to  be  a 
more  disinterested  patriot  than  any  other.  Why  is  he, 
"  whose  livelihood  is  in  his  pen,  a  greater  monster  in  using 
**  it  to  serve  himself,  than  he  who  uses  his  tongue  for  the 
"  same  purpose  ?  '* 

Nor  was  the  injustice  the  work  of  the  vulgar  or  unthinking ; 
it  was  strongest  in  the  greatest  of  living  statesmen.     If  any 


« 
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1757.  one  had  told  William  Pitt  that  a  new  man  of  merit,  called 
£t.29.  Goldsmith,  was  about  to  try  the  profession  of  literature,  he 
would  have  turned  aside  in  scorn.  It  had  been  sufficient  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  career  of  Edmund  Burke,  that,  in  this 
very  year,  he  opened  it  with  the  writing  of  a  book.*  It  was 
Horace  Walpole*8  vast  surprise,  four  years  later,  that  so 
sensible  a  man  as  "young  Mr.  Burke"  should  not  have 
''  worn  off  his  authorism  yet.  He  thinks  there  is  nothing  so 
'*  charming  as  writers,  and  to  be  one.  He  will  know  better 
"  one  of  these  days.*'  + 

Such  was  the  worldly  account  of  literature,  when,  as  I 
have  said,  deserted  by  the  patron,  and  not  yet  supported 
by  the  public,  it  was  committed  to  the  mercies  of  the 
bookseller.  They  were  few  and  rare.  It  was  the  mission 
of  Johnson  to  extend  them,  and  to  replace  the  writer's  craft, 
in  even  its  worldliest  view,  on  a  dignified  and  honourable 
basis ;  but  Johnson's  work  was  just  begun.  He  was  him- 
self, as  yet,  one  of  the  meaner  workers  for  hire ;  and  though 
already  author  of  the  Dictionary,  was  too  glad  in  this  very  year 
to  have  Robert  Dodsley's  guinea  for  writing  paragraphs  in  the 
London  Chronicle,  "  Had  you,  sir,  been  an  author  of  the 
"  lower  class,  one  of  those  who  are  paid  by  the  sheet,"  remon- 
strated woithy  printer  Bowyer  with  an  author  who  could  pay, 
who  did  not  need  to  be  paid,  and  who  would  not  be  trifled 
with  by  the  man  of  types.!  Of  the  lower  class,  unlike  that 
dignitary  Mr.  John  Jackson,  still  was  Samuel  Johnson  ;  he 
was  but  a  Grub  Street  man,  paid  by  the  sheet,  when 
Goldsmith  entered  Grub  Street,  periodical  writer  and 
reviewer. 

*  The  Vindication  of  Natural  Society y  in  imitation  of  Lord  Bolinghrokc. 

t  Horace  Walpole's  Corretpondencc  <Ed.  1840  ;  to  which  I  shall  in  fiitiire  refer 
aa  the  Collected  Letters  of  Walpole.) 

*  Nicholi«*B  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighticuth  Century  (1812^,  ii. 
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Periodicals  were  the  fashion  of  the  day.  They  were  the  1757. 
means  of  those  rapid  returns,  of  that  perpetual  interchange  -fit.  29. 
of  bargain  and  sale,  so  fondly  cared  for  by  the  present 
arbiters  of  literature ;  and  were  now,  universally,  the 
favourite  channel  of  literary  speculation.  Scarcely  a  week 
passed  in  which  a  new  magazine  or  paper  did  not  start  into 
life,  to  perish  or  survive  as  might  be.  Even  Fielding  had 
turned  from  his  Jonathan  Wild  the  Oreat,  to  his  Jacobite's 
Journal  and  True  Patriot ;  and,  from  his  Tom  Jones  and 
Amelia,  sought  refuge  in  his  Covent  Garden  Journal  We 
have  the  names  of  fifty -five  papers  of  the  date  of  a  few  years 
before  this,  regularly  published  every  week.*  A  more  im- 
portant literary  venture,  in  the  nature  of  a  review,  and  with 
a  title  expressive  of  the  fate  of  letters,  the  Grub  Street 
Journal,  had  been  brought  to  a  close  in  1737.  Six  years 
earlier  than  that,  for  a  longer  life,  Cave  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Griffiths,  aided  by 
Ralph,  Kippis,  Langhome,  Grainger,  and  others,  followed 
with  the  earliest  regular  Bei^iew  which  can  be  said  to  have 
succeeded,  and  in  1749  began,  on  whig  principles,  that 
publication  of  the  Monthly  which  lasted  till  our  own  day. 
Seven  years  later,  the  tories  opposed  it  with  the  Critical, 
which,  with  slight  alteration  of  title,  existed  to  a  very  recent 
date,  more  strongly  tainted  with  high-church  advocacy  and 
quasi-popish  principles  than  when  the  fii'st  number,  sent 
forth  under  the  editorship  of  Smollett  in  March  1756,  was 
on  those  very  grounds  assailed.  In  the  May  of  that  year  of 
Goldsmith's  life  to  which  I  have  now  arrived,  another  Review, 
the  Universal,  began  a  short  existence  of  three  years,  its 

principal  contributor  being  Samuel  Johnson,  at  this  time 

wholly  devoted  to  it. 

*  See  the  eurioiis  and  complete  list  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdoles^  iv.  38 — 97. 
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1757.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  examples  that,  if  the  least  liberty 
^t.  29.  of  choice  had  been  his,  might  have  raised  or  depressed  the 
sanguine  heart  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  when,  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths,  now  providers  of  his  bed  and 
board,  he  sat  down  in  the  bookseller*s  parlour  in  Paternoster 
Bow  somewhat  sarcastically  faced  with  the  sign  of  The 
Dunciad,  to  begin  his  engagement  on  the  Monthly  Review, 
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The  means  of  existence,  long  sought,  seemed  thus  to  be     1757. 

found,  when,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  Oliver  Goldsmith  sat    -fit.  29. 

down  to  the  precarious  task-work  of  Author  by  Profession. 

He  had  exerted  no  control  over  the  circumstances  in  which 

he  took  up  the  pen :  nor  had  any  friendly  external  aid,  in 

an  impulse  of  kindness,   offered  it  to  his   hand.     To  be 

swaddled,  rocked,  and  dandled  into  authorship  is  the  lot  of 

more  fortunate  men :  it  was  with  Goldsmith  the  stem  and 

last  resource  of  his  struggle  with   adversity.      As  in  the 

coimtr}'-bam  he  would  have  played  Scrub  or  Ilichai*d ;  as  he 

prescribed  for  the  poorer  than  himself  at  Bankside,  until 

worse  than  their  necessities  drove  him  to  herd  with  the 

beggars  in  Axe  Lane ;  as  in  Salisbury  Court  he  corrected 

the  press  among  Mr.  Bichardson's  workmen,  on  Tower  Hill 

doled  out  physic  over  Mr.  Jacob's  coimter,  and  at  Peckham 

dispensed  the  more  nauseating  dose  to  young  gentlemen 

of  Doctor  Milner's  academy  :    he  had  here  entered  into 

Mr.  GriflSths's  service,  and  put  on  the  livery  of  the  Monthly 

Review. 
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He  was  man-of-letters,  then,  at  last;  but  had  gratified 
no  passion,  and  attained  no  object  of  ambition.  The  hope 
of  greatness  and  distinction,  day-star  of  his  wanderings  and 
his  privations,  was  at  this  hour,  more  than  it  had  ever  been, 
dim,  distant,  cold.  A  practical  scheme  of  literary  life  had 
as  yet  struck  no  root  in  his  mind ;  and  the  assertion  of 
later  years,  that  he  was  past  thirty  before  he  was  really 
attached  to  literature  and  sensible  that  he  had  found  his 
vocation  in  it,  is  no  doubt  true.  What  the  conditions  of  his 
present  employment  were,  he  knew  well:  that  if  he  had 
dared  to  indulge  any  hopes  of  finer  texture,  if  he  had  sho¥m 
the  fragments  of  his  poem,  if  he  had  produced  the  acts  of 
the  tragedy  read  to  Richardson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths 
must  have  taken  immediate  counsel  on  the  expenses  of  his 
board.  He  was  there,  as  he  had  been  in  other  places  of 
servitude,  because  the  dogs  of  hunger  were  at  his  heels.* 

*  In  a  paper  full  of  eloquence  and  humour  which  Mr.  De  Quincey  "wrote  upon  the 
subject  of  this  biography  in  the  North  Britinh  Review^  so  diiflferent  an  opinion  is 
formed  from  that  which  I  offer  of  this  (Griffiths-agreement,  as  weU  as  of  my  con- 
trast between  the  position  of  the  man-of-letters  in  Goldsmith's  day  and  that  of  the 
men  of  Queen  Anne,  while  the  grounds  of  difference  are  so  amunngly  expr^sed,  thai 
the  reader  will  probably  thank  me  for  quoting  the  passage.  I  should  premise  that 
Smart's  agreement,  alluded  to  in  the  outset,  will  be  found  described,  jpoff,  Book  iii. 
Chap.  X.  *  *  The  pauperised  (or  Grub  Street)  section  of  the  literary  body,  at  the  date  of 
"  Goldsmith's  taking  service  amongst  it,  was  (in  Mr.  Forster's  estimate)  at  its  very 
'lowest  point  of  depression.  And  one  comic  presumption  in  &your  of  that  noticm 
**  we  ourselves  remember ;  viz.,  that  Smart,  the  prose  translator  of  Horace,  and  a 
'*  well-built  scholar,  actually^  himself  out  to  a  monthly  journal  on  a  regular 
**  lease  of  ninety-nine  years.  What  could  move  the  rapacious  publisher  to  draw 
'  *  the  lease  for  this  monstrous  term  of  years,  we  cannot  conjecture.  Surely  the  villain 
**  might  have  been  content  with  three  score  years  and  ten.  But  think,  reader,  of 
' '  poor  Smart  two  years  after,  ui>on  another  publisher's  applying  to  him  vainly  for 
'*  contributions,  and  angrily  demanding  what  possible  objection  could  be  made  to 
*  *  offers  so  liberal,  being  reduced  to  answer  —  *  no  objection,  sir,  whatever,  except 
''an  unexpired  term  of  ninety-seven  years  yet  to  run.*  The  bookseller  saw  thai 
"he  must  not  apply  again  in  that  century ;  and,  in  fact.  Smart  could  no  longer  let 
"himself^  but  must  be  sublet  (if  let  at  all)  by  the  origbal  lessee.  Query  now— 
'*  was  Smart  entitled  to  vote  as  a  freeholder,  and  Smart's  children  (if  any  were 
''bom  during  the  currency  of  the  lease)  would  they  be  serfe,  and  €ucr^ 
**prdo  f    Goldsmith's  own  terms  of  self-conveyance  to  Ghiffiths  —  the  terms  we 
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He  was  not  a  strong  man,  as  I  have  said ;  but  neither  was     1757. 
his  weakness  such  that  he  shrank  from  the  responsibilities    ifit.  29. 
it  brought.    When  suffering  came,  in  whatever  form,  he  met 
it  with  a  quiet,  manful  endurance  :  no  gnashing  of  the  teeth, 

mean  on  which  he  '  oonyeyed  *  his  person  and  &^-agency  to  the  nses  of  ihe  said 

Griffiths  (or  his  asedgns  ?)— -do  not  appear  to  have  been  mnch  more  dignified  than 

Smart's  in  the  quality  of  the  conditionSf  though  considerably  so  in  the  duration 

of  the  term  ;  Goldsmith's  lease  being  only  for  one  year,  and  not  for  ninety-nine, 

so  that  he  had  (as  the  reader  perceiyes)  a  clear  ninety-eight  years  at  his  own 

disposal.  We  suspect  that  poor  Oliver,  in  his  guileless  heart,  never  congratulated 

himself  on  having  made  a  more  felicitous  bargain.     Indeed,  it  was  not  so  bad, 

if  everything  be  considered  :   Goldsmith's  situation  at  that  time  was  bad  ;    and 

for  that  very  reason  the  lease  (otherwise  monstrous)  was  not  bad.  He  was  to  have 

lodging,  board,  and  '  a  small  salary,'  very  small,  we  suspect ;   and  in  return  for 

all  these  blessings,  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  sit  still  at  a  table,  to  work  hard 

'from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  until  2  P.  m.,  (at  which  elegant  hour  wc  pre- 

'snme  that  the  parenthesis  of  dinner  occurred,)  but  also — which,  not  being  an 

'article  in  the  lease,  might  have  been  set  aside,  on  a  motion  before  the  King's 

*  Bench — to  endure  without  mutiny  the  correction  and  the  revisal  of  all  his  MSS. 

'by  Mrs,  Griffiths,  wife  to  Dr.  G.  the  lessee.     This  affliction  of  Mrs.  Dr.  G. 

'surmounting  his  shoulders,  and  controlling  his  pen,  seems  to  us  not  at  all  less 

'dreadful  than  that  of  Sindbad,  when  indorsed  with  the  old  man  of  the  sea ;  and 

'we,  in  Goldsmith's  place,  should  certainly  have  tried  how  far  Sindbad's  method 

'  of  abating  the  nuisance  had  lost  its  efficacy  by  time,  viz.,  the  tempting  our 

'oppressor  to  get  drunk  once  or  twice  a-day,    and  then  suddenly  throwiug 

'Mrs.   Dr.    G.   off  her  perch.      From  that    'bad  eminence,'  which  she  had 

'audadonsly  usuxped,  what  harm  could  there  be  in  thus  dismounting  this  '  old 

'  lannan  of  the  sea  ? '     And  as  to  an  occasional  thump  or  so  on  the  head,  which 

'Mrs.  Dr.  G.  might  have  caught  in  tumbling,  that  was  her  look-out ;  and  might 

'  besides  have  improved  her  style.     For  really  now,  if  the  candid  reader  will 

'believe  us,  we  know  a  case,  odd  certainly,  but  very  true,  where  a  young  man,  an 

'  author  by  trade,  who  wrote  pretty  well,  happening  to  tumble  out  of  a  first-floor 

'in  London,  was  afterwards  observed  to  grow  very  perplexed  and  almost  unintelli- 

'gible  in  his  style ;  until  some  years  later,  having  the  good  fortune  (like  Wallenstcin 

'at  Vienna)  to  tumble  out  of  a  two-pair  of  stairs  window,  he  slightly  fractured  his 

'skull,  but  on  the  other  hand,  recovered  the  brilliancy  of  his  long  fractured 

'style.      Some  people  there  are  of  our  acquaintance  who  would  need  to  tumble 

'out  of  the  attic  story  before  they  could  seriously  improve  their  style. 

"  Certainly  these  conditions  —  the  hard  work,  the  being  chained  by  the  leg  to 
'  the  writing-table,  and,  above  all,  the  having  one's  pen  chained  to  that  of 
'Mrs.  Dr.  Ghiffiths,  do  seem  to  countenance  Mr.  F.'s  idea,  that  Goldsmith's  period 
'  was  the  purgatory  of  authors.  And  we  freely  confess  that  excepting  Smart's 
'  ninety -nine  years'  lease,  or  the  contract  between  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus,  we 
'  never  heard  of  a  harder  bargain  driven  with  any  literary  man.  Smart,  Faustus, 
'and  Goldsmith,  were  clearly  over-reached.  Yet,  after  all,  was  this  treatment  in 
'any  important  point  (excepting  as  regards  Dr.  Faustus)  worse  than  that  given 
'  to  the  whole  college  of  Grub  Street,  in  the  days  of  Pope  ?  The  first  edition  of  the 
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or  wringing  of  the  hands.  Among  the  lowest  of  human 
beings  he  could  take  his  place,  as  he  afterwards  proved  his 
right  to  sit  among  the  highest,  by  the  strength  of  his 
affectionate  sympathies  with  tlie  nature  common  to  all. 
And  so  sustained  through  the  scenes  of  wretchedness  he 
passed,  he  had  done  more,  though  with  little  consciousness 

« 

of  his  own,  to  achieve  his  destiny,  tlian  if,  transcending  the 
worldly  plans  of  wise  Irish  fiiends,  he  had  even  clambered 
to  the  bishops'  bench,  or  out-practised  the  whole  college 
of  physicians. 

The  time  is  at  hand  in  his  history,  when  all  this  becomes 
clear.  Outside  the  garret- window  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  by  the 
light  wliich  the  miserable  labour  of  the  Monthly  Review 
will  let  in  upon  the  heart-sick  labourer,  it  may  soon  be 
seen.  Stores  of  observation,  of  feeling,  and  experience, 
hidden  from  himself  at  present,  are  by  that  light  to  be 
revealed.  It  is  a  thought  to  carry  us  through  this  new 
scene  of  suffering,  with  new  and  imaccustomed  hope. 

Goldsmith  never  publicly  avowed  what  he  had  written  in 
the  Monthly  Revietv  ;  any  more  than  the  Boman  poet  talked 
of  the  millstone  he  turned  in  his  days  of  hunger.  Men 
who  have  been  at  the  galleys,  though  for  no  crime  of  their 
own  committing,  are  wiser  than  to  brag  of  the  work  they 
performed  -there.  All  he  stated  was,  that  all  he  wrote  was 
tampered  with  by  Griffiths  or  his  wife.  Smollett  has  depicted 
this  lady  as  an  antiquated  female  critic  ;  and  when  "  illiterate, 
"  bookselling  "  Griffiths  declared  unequal  war  against  that 
potent    antagonist,   protesting    that    the   Monthly    Rev'uw 

**  I>unciad  dates  from  1727;  Goldsmith's  matriculation  in  Grub  Street  dates 
"from  1757 — just  thirty  years  later;  which  is  one  generation.  And  it  is 
'*  important  to  remember  that  Goldsmith,  at  this  time  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
"was  simply  an  usher  at  an  obscure  boarding-school;  had  never  practised 
writing  for  the  press,  and  had  not  even  himself  any  faith  at  all  in  his  own  capa- 
city for  writing."     North  British  Review,  ix.  198—200. 
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was  not  written  by  "physicians  without  practice,  authors  1757. 
*'  without  learning,  men  without  decency,  or  writers  without  m^g, 
"judgment,"  Smollett  retorted  in  a  few  broad  unscrupulous 
lines  on  the  whole  party  of  the  rival  publication.  "  The 
"  Critical  Review  is  not  written,"  he  said,  "  by  a  parcel  of 
"  obscure  hirelings,  under  the  restraint  of  a  bookseller  and  his 
"  wife,  who  presume  to  revise,  alter,  and  amend  the  articles 
occasionally.  The  principal  writers  in  the  Critical  Review 
are  unconnected  with  booksellers,  unawed  by  old  women, 
and  independent  of  each  other."*  Commanded  by  a 
bookseller,  awed  by  an  old  woman,  and  miserably  dependent, 
one  of  these  obscure  hirelings  desired  and  resolved,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible,  to  remain  in  his  obscurity ;  but  a  copy  of 
the  Monthly  which  belonged  to  Griffiths,  and  in  which  he 
had  privately  marked  the  authorship  of  most  of  the  articles, 
withdraws  the  veil.t  It  is  for  no  purpose  that  Goldsmith 
could  have  disapproved,  or  I  should  scorn  to  assist  in 
calling  to  memory  what  he  would  himself  have  committed 
to  neglect.  The  best  writers  can  spare  much  ;  it  is  only  the 
worst  who  have  nothing  to  spare. 

The  first  subject  I  may  mention  first,  though  it  takes  us 
back  a  little.  It  was  the  specimen-review  which  had  procured 
Goldsmith  his  engagement ;  and  if  the  book  was  furnished 
firom  the  bookseller's  stores,  it  was  probably  the  least 
common-place  of  all  they  contained.  This  was  the  year 
(1757)  in  which,  after  six  centuries  of  neglect,  the  great, 
dark,  wonderful  field  of  northern  fiction  began  to  be 
explored.  Professor  Mallet  of  Copenhagen  had  translated 
the  Edday  and   directed   attention   to  the    "  remains "   of 


*  CrUteal  JRemew,  yii.  151 ;  in  a  notice  of  Dr.  Grainger's  Ldter  to  I>i\  SmoUeU 
Occadoned  hy  hU  Criticism  upon  a  late  TrawiUUion  of  TtbuUus. 
t  The  book  was  in  Heber's  library  when  Mr.  Prior  obtained  access  to  it. 
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1767.  Scandinavian  poetry  and  mythology :  and  Goldsmith's  first 
Mi.  29.  effort  in  the  Monthly  Review  was  to  describe  the  fiiiits  of 
these  researches,  to  point  out  resemblances  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  East,  and  to  note  the  picturesqueness  and  sublimity 
of  the  fierce  old  Norse  imagination.  "  The  learned  on  this 
"  side  the  Alps,"  he  began,  "  have  long  laboured  at  the 
"  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Bome,  but  almost  totally 
"  neglected  their  own ;  like  conquerors,  who,  while  they 
*'  have  made  inroads  into  the  territories  of  their  neighbours, 
"have  left  their  own  natural  dominions  to  desolation."* 
This  was  a  lively  interruption  to  the  ordinary  MorUldy 
dulness,  and  perhaps  the  Percys,  and  intelligent  subscribers 
of  that  sort,  opened  eyes  a  little  wider  at  it.  It  was  not 
long  after,  indeed,  that  Percy  first  began  to  dabble  in  Runic 
Verses  from  the  Icelandic;  before  eight  years  were  passed^ 
he  had  published  his  famous  Reliques ;  and  in  five  years 
more,  during  intimacy  with  the  writer  of  this  notice  of 
Mallet,  he  produced  his  translation  of  Mallet's  Northern 
Antiquities.  In  all  this  there  was  probably  no  connection: 
yet  it  is  wonderful  what  a  word  in  season  from  a  man  of 
genius  may  do ;  even  when  the  genius  is  hireling  and 
obscure,  and  labouiing  only  for  the  bread  it  eats. 

More  common-place  was  the  respectable-looking  thin 
duodecimo  with  which  Mr.  Griiffiths's  workman  began  his 
next  month's  labour,  but  a  duodecimo  which  at  the  time  was 
making  noise  enough  for  every  octavo,  quarto,  and  folio  in 
the  shop.  This  was  Douglas,  a  Tragedy,  a^s  it  is  a^ted  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden,  It  was  not  acted  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  because  Garrick,  who 
shortly  afterwards  so  complacently  exhibited  himself  in  Agis, 
in  the  Siege  of  Aquileia,  and  other  ineffable  dulness  from 

♦  Monthly  Review,  xvi.  877,  April  1757.      See  ante,  91. 
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the  same  hand  (wherein  his  quick  suspicious  glance  detected  1757. 
no  Lady  Bandolphs),  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  JEt.29. 
character  of  Douglas.  What  would  come  with  danger  from 
the  full  strength  of  Mrs.  Gibber,  he  knew  might  be  safely 
left  to  the  enfeebled  powers  of  Mrs.  Wofl&ngton;  whose 
Lady  Randolph  would  leave  him  no  one  to  fear  but  Barry 
at  the  rival  house.  But  despairing  also  of  Covent  Garden 
when  refused  by  Drury  Lane,  and  crying  plague  on 
both  their  houses,  to  the  north  had  good  parson  Home 
returned,  and  not  till  eight  months  were  gone,  sent  back 
his  play  endorsed  by  the  Scottish  capital.  There  it  had 
been  acted ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  from  the 
beginning  of  Edinburgh,  the  like  of  that  play  had  not  been 
known.  The  Poker  Club*  made  their  ecstacies  felt  from 
»  Hunter  Square  to  Grub  Street  and  St.  James's,  for  no  rise 
in  the  price  of  claret  had  yet  imperilled  the  life  of  that 
excellent  society.  Without  stint  or  measure  to  their  warmth 
the  cooling  beverage  flowed ;  and  bottle  after  bottle  (at 
eighteenpence  a  piece +)  disappeared  in  honour  of  the 
Scottish  Shakspeare,  whom  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Pokers  at  once  pronounced  better  than  the  English,  because 
free  from  "  unhappy  barbarism ;  "-yes,  because  refined  from 
the  unhappy  barbarism  of  our  southern  Shakspeare,  and 
purged  of  the  licentiousness  of  our  poor  London-starved 
Otway.     It  was  veritably  David  Himie's  opinion,  and  still 

*  The  Poker  Club  was  not  so  DAmed  till  1762.  But  the  men  spoken  of  in  the 
text  were  precisely  that  select  section  of  Edinbui^h  society,  already  existing  as  a 
dub,  which,  on  Scotland  being  refused  a  militia,  called  itself  the  Poker,  *'  to 
'*  stir  up  the  fire  of  the  nation.'*  See  an  account  of  it  in  Scott's  notice  of  Home 
in  his  ProBe  Worha  (ed.  1835),  xix.  283,  and  in  Burton's  Life  of  Humej  ii.  456. 

t  Let  me  borrow  here  that  exquisite  burst  of  humour  with  which  Johnson  met 
Boswell's  grave  assurances  that  Scotch  claret  could  really  make  a  man  drunk. 
"I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness."  ''No,  sir;  there 
"  were  people  who  died  of  dropsies,  which  they  contracted  in  trying  to  get 
"  drunk."    Ufe,  iy.  278. 
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1767.  stands  in  the  dedication  to  the  Four  Disaertations  he  was 
^t.  29.  bringing  out  at  the  time,  that  "  Johnny  Home  "  had  all  the 
theatric  genius  of  those  two  poets  so  refined  and  purged. 
But  little  was  even  a  pliilosopher's  exaltation,  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  a  presbytery.  No  man  better  than  Hume  knew  that 
The  first  volume  of  his  History  had  lain  hopelessly  on  Millar*s 
shelves,  after  sale  of  forty-five  copies  in  a  twelvemonth, 
when,  on  inquisitorial  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly 
against  Lord  Kames  and  himself,  the  public  in  turn  became 
inquisitive  and  began  to  buy.  And,  surely  as  the  History 
of  Hume,  must  even  puffery  of  Home  have  languished, 
but  for  that  resolve  of  the  presbytery  to  eject  from  his 
pulpit  a  parson  who  had  written  a  play.  It  carried  Douglas 
to  London ;  secured  a  nine  nights*  reasonable  wonder ; 
and  the  noise  of  the  carriages  on  their  way  to  Covent 
Garden  to  see  the  Norval  of  silver-tongued  Barry,  were 
now  giving  sudden  headaches  to  David  Garrick,  and  strange 
comparisons  of  silver  tongues  to  the  hooting  of  owls. 

But  out  of  reach  of  every  influence  to  raise  or  to  depress, 
unless  it  be  a  passing  thought  now  and  then  to  his  own 
tragic  fragments,  sits  the  critic  with  the  thin  duodecimo 
before  him.  The  popular  stir  affects  even  quiet  Gray  in 
his  cloistered  nook  of  Pembroke  Hall ;  but  the  sharp,  clear, 
graceful  judgment  now  lodged  and  boarded  at  The  Dunciad, 
shows  itself  quite  un-affected.  "  When  the  town,"  it  began, 
*'  by  a  tedious  succession  of  indifferent  performances,  has 
"  been  long  confined  to  censure,  it  will  naturally  wish  for 
"  an  opportunity  of  praise.*'  *  That  is,  as  I  translate  it, 
the  town,  sick  of  Doctor  Brown's  Athelstan  and  Barharossa, 
of  Mr.  AMiitehead's  Creusa,  of  Mr.  Crisp's  Virginiay  of 
^Ir.  Glover's  Boadicea,  of  Doctor  Francis's  Eugenia,  of 
Mr.  Aaron  Hill's  Merope,  of  the  Regubis  of  Mr.  Havard, 

*  Monthly  Reriar,  xvi.  426,  May  1757. 
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and  the  Mahomet  of  Mr.  Miller,  on  which  lean  fare  it  has     1757. 

had  perforce  to  diet  itself  for  several  seasons,  turns  to  any-    Mt,  29. 

thing  of  the  reasonable  promise  of  sl  Douglas,  with  disposition 

to  enjoy  it  if  it  can.     But  the  more  striking,  Goldsmith  felt, 

was  the  indiscreetness  that  could  obtrude  a  work  like  Dotiglas 

as  "  perfection  : "  in  proof  of  which  critical  folly  he  made 

brief  but  keen  mention  of  its  leading  defects ;  while  to  those 

who  would  plead  in  arrest  particular  beauties  of  diction,  he 

directed  a  remark  which,  half  a  century  later,  was  worked 

out  in   detail  by  the   Coleridge   and   Schlegel    school    of 

reviewers.     "  In  works   of  this  nature,  general  observation 

"  often  characterises  more  strongly  than  a  particular  criticism 

"  could  do ;  for  it  were  an  easy  task  to  point  out  those 

"  passages  in  any  indifferent  author  where  he  has  excelled 

"  himself,  and  yet  these  comparative  beauties,  if  we  may  be 

"allowed  the  expression,  may  have  no  real  merit  at  all. 

"  Poems,  like  buildings,  have  their  point  of  view ;  and  too 

"near  a  situation  gives  but   a  partial   conception   of  the 

"whole."*    Good-naturedly,  at  the  same  time,  he   closes 

with  quotation  of  two  of  the  best  passages  in  the  poem, 

emphatically  marking  with   excellent  taste   five    lines    of 

allusion  to  the  wars  of  Scotland  and  England. 

Crallant  in  strife,  and  noble  in  their  ire. 
The  Battle  is  their  pastime.    They  go  forth 
Gay  in  the  morning,  as  to  Summer  sport  : 
When  evening  comes,  the  glory  of  the  mom. 
The  youthful  warrior,  is  a  clod  of  clay. 

If  Boswell,  on  Johnson's  challenge  to  show  any  good  lines 
^ut  of  DouglcLBy  had  mustered  sense  and  discrimination  to 
offer  these,  the  Doctor  could  hardly  have  exploded  his 
Emphatic  j)Ooh  !  Goldsmith  differed  little  from  Johnson  in 
tie  matter,  it  is  true  :  but  his  pooh  was  more  polite. 

•  Monthly  Baiew,  xvi.  428,  May  1757. 
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1757.  A  Scottish  Homer  in  due  time  followed  the  Shakspeare : 
jEt!29.  Mr.  GriflSths  submitting  to  his  boarder,  in  a  very  thick 
duodecimo,  The  Epigoniadf  A  Poem  in  Nine  Books.  Doctor 
Wilkie's*  laboured  versification  of  his  adventures  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Theban  warriors,  got  into  Anderson's 
collection,  the  editor  being  a  Scotchman:  though  candid 
enough  to  say  of  it,  that  **  too  antique  to  please  the  unlettered 
*'  reader,  and  too  modem  for  the  scholar,  it  was  neglected 
"  by  both,  read  by  few,  and  soon  forgotten  by  all."t  Yet  tins 
not  very  profound  editor  might  have  been  more  candid,  and 
told  us  that  his  sentence  was  stolen  and  adapted  from  the 
Monthly  Review.  After  discussion  of  the  claims  justly  due  and 
always  conceded  to  a  writer  of  genuine  learning.  Goldsmith 
remarked :  "  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  detected  of  ignorance 
"  when  he  pretends  to  learning,  his  case  will  deserve  our 
"  pity :  too  antique  to  please  one  party,  and  too  modem  for 
"  the  other,  he  is  deserted  by  both,  read  by  few,  and  soon 
"  forgotten  by  all,  except  his  enemies."  Perhaps  if  his 
friends  had  forgotten  him,  the  Doctor  might  have  profited. 
"  The  Epigoniady"  continued  Goldsmith,  "  seems  to  be  one 
"  of  those  new  old  performances ;  a  work  that  would  no 
"  more  have  pleased  a  peripatetic  of  the  academic  grove, 
"  than  it  will  captivate  the  unlettered  subscriber  to  one  of 

*  For  a  yery  curioua  aoconnt  of  Wilkie,  who  was  the  son  of  a  fe^rmer  near  Sdm- 
bargh,  and  is  said  to  have  conceived  ihe  subject  of  his  poem  while  he  stood 
as  a  scarecrow  against  ihe  pigeons  in  one  of  his  &ther*s  jfields  of  wheat,  see  a 
letter  of  Hume  in  his  Life  by  Burton,  ii.  26-9.  "Wilkie,"  adds  Hume  at  the 
close  of  his  letter  (dated  3rd  July,  1757),  *^is  now  a  settled  minister  at  Ratho, 
"  within  four  miles  of  the  town.  He  possesses  about  £80  or  £90  a-year,  which 
'*  he  esteems  exorbitant  riches.  Formerly,  when  he  had  only  £20  as  helper,  he 
"  said  that  he  could  not  conceive  what  article,  either  of  human  conyenience  or 
**  pleasure,  he  was  deficient  in,  nor  what  any  man  could  mean  by  desiring  m<Hre 
**  money.  He  possesses  several  branches  of  erudition,  besides  the  Gbeek  ^oeirj ; 
'^  and  particularly  is  a  very  profound  geometrician . . .  Tet  this  man,  who  has  com- 
**  posed  the  second  epic  poem  in  our  language,  understands  so  little  of  orlho- 
**  graphy,"  &c.  &c.  t  British  Poets,  id.  Prefetory  notice  to  Wilkie. 
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"  our  circulating  libraries."  *      Nevertheless  the   Scottish     1757. 

clique   made    a  stand  for   their    rough    Homeric  doctor.    iBt.29. 

Smith,  Bobertson,  and  Home  were  vehement  in  laudation ; 

Charles  Townshend  ("  who,"  writes  Hume  to  Adam  Smith,! 

"  passes  for  the  cleverest  fellow  in  England  ")  said  aye  to 

all  their  praises ;  and  when,  some  months  afterwards,  Hume 

came  up  to  London  to  bring  out  the  Tudor  volumes  of  his 

Historyy  he  published    puffs    of   Wilkie    under    assumed 

signatures,  both    in   the   Critical  Review  and  in  various 

magazines,  and  reported  progress  to  the  Edinburgh  circle. 

It  was  somewhat  ''  uphill  work,"  he  told  Adam  Smith ;  | 

and  with  much  mortification  hinted  to  Sobertson  that  the 

verdict  of  the  Monthly  Review  (vulgarly  interpolated,   I 

should  mention,  by  Griffiths  himself  §)  would  have  upon  the 

whole  to  stand.      "  However,"  he  adds,  in  his  letter  to 

Robertson,   "  if  you  want  a  little  flattery  to  the  author 

"  (which  I  own  is  very  refreshing  to  an  author),  you  may  tell 

"  him  that  Lord  Chesterfield  said  to  me  he  was  a  great  poet. 

"  I  imagine  that  Wilkie  will  be  very  much  elevated  by  praise 

"  firom  an  English  earl,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  an 

"  ambassador,  and  a  secretary  of  state,  and  a  man  of  so 

"  great  reputation.    For  I  observe  that  the  greatest  rustics 

"are  commonly  most  affected  with  such  circumstances." || 

It  is  to  be  hoped  he  was,  and  proportionately  forgetful  of 

low  abuse  from  obscure  hirelings  in  booksellers'  garrets. 

**An  Irish  gentleman,"  Hume  in  another  letter  told 
Adam  Smith,  "  wrote  lately  a  very  pretty  treatise  on  the 
"  Sublime."  IF  This  Irish  gentleman  had  indeed  written  so 
pretty  a  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  that  the  task- work  of  our 
critic  became  work  of  praise.     "  When  I  was  beginning  the 

*  Monthly  Review,  xrii.  228,  September  1757. 
t  Burton's  Ltfe,  u.  58.  t  Ibid,  56.  §  See  Prior,  i.  231. 

II  Burton's  Life,  ii.  55.  H  Jbid, 
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1757.  "  world,"  said  Johnson  in  his  old  age  to  Fanny  Bumey, 
^T29»  "  and  was  nothing  and  nobody,  the  joy  of  my  life  was  to 
'*  fire  at  all  the  established  wits."  Perhaps  it  is  a  natural 
infirmity  when  one  is  nothing  and  nobody,  and  when 
Goldsmith  became  something  and  somebody  his  friends  still 
charged  it  upon  him.  They  may  have  had  some  reason, 
for  he  was  never  very  subtle  or  reliable  in  literary  judg- 
ments; but  as  yet,  at  any  rate,  the  particular  weakness 
does  not  appear.  A  critic  of  the  profounder  sort  he  never 
was ;  criticism  of  that  order  was  little  known,  and  seldom 
practised  in  his  day :  but  as  it  is  less  the  want  of  depth, 
than  tlie  presence  of  envy,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  urge  against  him,  it  will  become  us  in  fairness  to 
observe  that  here,  in  the  garret  of  Griffiths,  he  is 
tolerably  free  from  it.  Whether  it  is  to  seize  him  in 
the  drawing-room  of  Reynolds,  will  be  matter  of  later 
inquiry.  He  has  no  pretension  yet  to  enter  himself  brother 
or  craftsman  of  the  guild  of  literature,  and  we  find  him 
in  his  censures  just  and  temperate,  and  liberal  as  well 
as  candid  in  his  praise :  glad  to  give  added  fame  to  esta- 
blished wits,  as  even  the  youths  Bonnell  Thornton  and 
George  Colman  were  beginning  already  to  be  esteemed; 
and  eager,  in  such  a  case  as  Burke's,  to  help  that  the  wit 
should  be  established.  In  the  same  number  of  the  Review 
he  noticed  the  collection  into  four  small  volumes  of  the 
Connoisseur,  and  the  appearance  in  its  three-shilling 
pamphlet  of  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 
Idem  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  The  Connoisseur  he 
honoured  with  the  title  of  friend  of  society,  wherein 
reference  was  possibly  intended  to  the  defective  side  of  that 
lectureship  of  society,  to  which  the  serious  and  resolute 
author    of   the   Rambler    had    been    lately    self-appointed 
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perpetual  professor.  "  He  rather  converses,"  said  Gold-  1757. 
smith,  "  with  the  ease  of  a  cheerful  companion,  than  mt.  29. 
dictates,  as  other  writers  in  this  class  have  done,  with 
the  affected  superiority  of  an  Author.  He  is  the  first 
"  writer  since  Bickerstaffe  who  has  been  perfectly  satyrical 
"  yet  perfectly  goodnatured ;  and  who  never,  for  the  sake 
"  of  declamation,  represents  simple  folly  as  absolutely 
"  criminal.  He  has  solidity  to  please  the  grave,  and 
"  humour  and  wit  to  allure  the  gay."  *  Our  author  by 
compulsion  seemed  here  to  anticipate  his  authorship  by 
choice,  and  with  indistinct  yet  hopeful  glance  beyond  his 
dunciad  and  its  deities,  perhaps  turned  with  better  faith  to 
Burke's  essay  on  the  beautiful.  His  criticism!  was 
elabcnrate  and  excellent;  he  objected  to  many  parts  of  the 
theory,  and  especially  to  the  materialism  on  which  it 
founded  the  connection  of  objects  of  pleasure  with  a 
necessary  relaxation  of  the  nerves ;  but  these  objections, 
discreet  and  well  considered,  gave  strength  and  relish  to  its 
praise,  and  Burke  spoke  to  many  of  his  friends  of  the 
pleasure  it  had  given  him. 

And  now  appeared,  in  three  large  quarto  volumes,  followed 

within  six  months  by  a  fourth,   the  Complete  History  of 

England,  deduced  from  the  Descent  of  Julius  Ccesar  to  the 

Treaty    of   Aix    la    ChajpeUe    in    1748.      Containing    the 

Transactions  of.  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Three 

Years.      By    T.    Smollett,    M.D.      The    wonder    of   this 

performance  had  been  its  incredibly  rapid  production :  the 

author  of  Random  and  Pickle  having  in  the  space  of  fourteen 

*  Monthly  Review,  xvi.  444,  May  1757. 
t  Ibid,  473.  I  may  add,  that  besides  these  and  other  detailed  and  important 
^itbles  in  this  May  number,  he  contributed  also  twenty-three  notices  of  minor 
*oi]u  to  the  department  of  the  review  styled  the  Monthly  Catalogue  (for  which , 
i^'deed,  he  wrote  lai^ly  every  month),  and  a  compilation  of  literary  news  from 
lUIy,  dated  from  Padua  f 
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1757.  months  scoured  through  those  eighteen  centuries.  It  was 
Mt.  29,  a  scheme  of  the  London  booksellers  to  thwart  the  success  of 
Hume,  which  promised  just  then  to  be  too  considerable  for 
an  undertaking  in  which  the  craft  had  no  concern.  His 
Commonwealth  volume,  profiting  by  religious  outcry  against 
its  author,  was  selling  vigorously ;  people  were  inquiring 
for  the  preceding  Stuart  volume ;  and  Paternoster  Row, 
alarmed  for  its  rights  and  properties  in  standard  history 
books,  resolved  to  take  the  field  before  the  promised  Tudor 
volumes  could  be  brought  to  market.  They  backed  their 
best  man,  and  succeeded.  The  Complete  History^  we  are 
told,  "  had  a  very  disagreeable  eflfect  on  Mr.  Hume's 
"  perfoi*mance."  It  had  also,  it  would  appear,  a  very 
disagi-eeable  eflfect  on  Mr.  Hume's  temper.  "  A  Frenclmian 
'*  came  to  me,*'  he  writes  to  Robertson,  "  and  spoke  of 
"  translating  my  new  volume  of  history :  but  as  he  also 
"  mentioned  his  intention  of  translating  Smollett,  I  gave 
"  him  no  encouragement  to  proceed."  *  It  had  besides,  it 
may  be  added,  a  very  disagreeable  eflfect  on  the  tempers  of 
other  people.  Warburton  heard  of  its  swift  sale  while  his 
own  Divine  Legation  lay  heav}'^  and  quiet  at  his  publisher  s ; 
and  "  the  vagabond  Scot  who  writes  nonsense,"  was  the 
character  vouchsafed  to  Smollett  by  the  vehement  proud 
priest.  But  it  is  again  incumbent  on  me  to  say  that 
Goldsmith  keeps  his  temper  :  that,  in  this  as  in  former 
instances,  there  is  no  disposition  to  carp  at  a  great  success 
or  quarrel  with  a  celebrated  name.  His  notice  has  evident 
marks  of  the  interpolation  of  GriflSths,  though  that  worthy's 
more  deadly  hostility  to  Smollett  had  not  yet  begun ;  but 
even  as  it  stands,  in  tlie  Review  which  had  so  many  points 


*     K 
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I  am  afraid,**  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Millar  (6th  April,  1758),  "the  extra- 
ordinary run  upon  Dr.  Smollett  has  a  little  hnrt  your  sales ;  but  these  things 
are  only  temporary."     Bui-tou*B  /ii//*,  ii.  135. 
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of  personal  and  political  opposition  to  the  subject  of  it,  it     1757. 

is  manly  and  kind.     The  weak  places  were   pointed  out    jSRt~29. 

with  gentleness,  while  Goldsmith  strongly  seized  on  what 

he  felt  to  be  the  strength  of  Smollett.     "  The  style  of  this 

Historian,"  he  said,  "is  in  general  clear,   nervous,  and 

flowing ;  and  we  think  it  impossible  for  a  Reader  of  taste 

not  to  be  pleased  with  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of 

his  manner.*'  * 

« 

For  the  critic's  handling  in  lighter  matters,  I  will  mention 
what  he  said  of  a  book  by  Jonas  Hanway.  This  was  the 
Jonas  of  whom  Doctor  Johnson  afi&rmed  that  he  acquired 
some  reputation  by  travelling  abroad,  but  lost  it  all  by 
travelling  at  home :  not  a  witticism,  but  a  sober  truth.  His 
book  about  Persia  was  excellent,  and  his  book  about  Ports- 
mouth indifferent.  But  though  an  eccentric,  he  was  a  very 
benevolent  and  earnest  man  ;  and  though  he  made  the  com-, 
mon  mistake  of  thinking  himself  even  more  wise  than  he 
was  good,  he  had  too  much  reason  to  complain,  which  he 
was  always  doing,  of  a  general  want  of  earnestness  and 
seriousness  in  his  age.  His  larger  schemes  of  benevolence 
have  connected  his  name  with  the  Marine  Society  and  the 
Magdalen,  both  of  which  he  originated,  as  well  as  with  the 
Foundling,  which  he  was  active  in  improving;  and  to  his 
courage  and  perseverance  in  smaller  fields  of  usefulness  (his 
determined  contention  with  extravagant  vails  to  servants  t 

•  Monthly  BevieWf  xvi.  632,  June  1757. 
t  "When  I  sat  to  Hogarth,"  eaid  Mr.  Cole,  ^Hhe  cu8tom  of  giving  vails 
"to  BervantB  was  not  discontinued.  On  taking  leave  of  the  painter  at  the 
"door  I  offered  his  servant  a  small  gratuity,  but  the  man  very  politely 
"  refosed  it,  telling  me  it  would  be  as  much  as  the  losd  of  his  place  if  his  master 
"  knew  it.  This  was  so  uncommon  and  so  liberal  in  a  man  of  Hogarth's  profes- 
"  non  at  that  time  of  day,  that  it  much  struck  me,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
"  Uppened  to  me  before."  My  old  friend  Allan  Cunningham,  after  quoting  this 
^^Livet  of  the  Painien,  i.  176,  adds  :  **  Nor  is  it  likely  that  such  a  thing  would 
"  ^ppen  again.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  gave  his  servant  £6  annually  of  wages,  and 

1  2 
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1767.  ^oi  the  least),  the  men  of  Goldsmith's  day  were  indebted  for 
Mx^9.  liberty  to  use  an  umbrella.  Gay's  pleasant  poem  of  Trivia^ 
and  Swift's  description  of  a  city  shower,  commemorate  its 
earlier  use  by  poor  women ;  by  "  tuck'd-up  sempstresses " 
and  "  walking  maids ; "  *  but  with  even  this  class  it  was  a 
winter  privilege,  and  woe  to  the  woman  of  a  better  sort,  or 
to  the  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  dared  at  any  time  so 
to  invade  the  rights  of  coachmen  and  chairmen.  But  Jonas 
steadily  underwent  the  staring,  laughing,  jeering,  hooting, 
and  bullying;  and  having  punished  some  insolent  knaves 
who  struck  liim  with  their  whips  as  well  as  tongues,  he 
finally  established  a  privilege  which,  when  the  Journal  dts 
D^hats  gravely  assured  its  readers  that  the  king  of  the 
barricades  (that  king  whose  throne  has  since  been  burnt  at 
the  top  of  fresh  barricades  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille)  was  to 
be  seen  walking  the  streets  of  Paris  with  an  umbrella  under 
his  arm,  had  reached  its  culminating  point  and  played  a  part 
in  state  affairs.     Excellent  Mr.  Hanway,  having  settled  the 

*'  offered  him  £100  a-year  for  the  door/"  I  doabt  whether  this  latter  state- 
ment rests  on  good  authority  ;  for  it  is  the  defect  of  an  otherwise  pleasant  book 
to  do  only  scant  and  grudging  justice  to  Reynolds,  and  too  readily  to  belieTB 
eyerything  said  against  him.  The  biographer  took  such  earnest  part  with 
Hogarth,  that  he  became  unconscious  how  unfairly  he  was  treating  Reynolds. 

♦  "  Britain  in  winter  only  knows  its  aid 

**  To  guai-d  from  chilly  showers  the  walking  maid."     Qay's  Trivia. 

"  The  tuck'd-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides, 

"  While  streams  run  down  her  oil'd  umbrella's  sides."     Swift's  City  Shower, 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bolton  Comey,  since  this  biography  first  appeared,  has  pro- 
duced some  lines  a  century  earlier  in  date,  which  might  seem  to  prove  that  the 
**  umbrella"  had  been  in  use  in  Michael  Drayton's  time,  even  by  the  high-born 
mistress  of  the  sempstress  and  the  maid.     *'  Of  doves,"  says  that  old  poet, 

'^  I  have  a  dainty  pure 
'^  Which,  when  you  please  to  take  the  aier  .  . 
**  .  .  with  their  nimble  wings  shall  &n  you, 
**  That  neither  cold  nor  heate  shall  tan  you, 
*'  And,  like  vmbrellas,  with  their  feathers 
**  Sheeld  you  in  all  sorts  of  weathers."     Notes  and  Queries^  ii.  52S. 
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use  of  the  umbrella,  made  a  less  successful  move  when  he     i757. 
would  have  written  down  the  use  of  tea.  JEt.  29. 

This  is  one  of  the  prominent  subjects  in  the  Journey 

from  Portsmouth :  the  book  which  Griffiths  had  now  placed 

in  his  workman's  hands.     Doctor  Johnson's  review  of  it  for 

the  Literary  Magazine  is  widely  known,  and  Goldsmith's 

deserved   notoriety   as   well.     It  is   more   kindly,  and   as 

effectively,  written.     He  saw  what  allowance  could  be  made 

for  a  writer,  however  mistaken,  who  "  shows  great  goodness 

of  heart,  and  an  earnest  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 

country."     Where  the  book  was  at  its  worst,  the  man  might 

be  at  his  best,  he  very  agreeably  undertakes  to  prove.    "  The 

appearance    of   an  inn    on  the   road,   suggests    to    our 

Philosopher  an  eulogium  on  temperance ;  the  confusion 

**  of  a   disappointed   Landlady  gives   rise  to  a  Letter  on 

"  Resentment ;   and  the   view  of   a  company  of   soldiers 

"  furnishes  out  materials  for  an  Essay  on  War."     As  to  the 

anti-souchong  mania.  Goldsmith  laughs  at  it ;  and  this  was 

doubtless  the  wisest  way.      "  He,"    exclaimed    Jonas   in 

horror,  "who  should  be  able   to   drive   three   Frenchmen 

"  before  him,  or  she  who  might  be  a  breeder  of  such  a  race 

"  of  men,  are  to  be  seen  sipping  their  Tea !  .  .  .  What  a 

"  wild  infatuation  is   this !  .  .  .  The   suppression    of   this 

"  dangerous   custom   depends   entirely  on  the  example  of 

**  Ladies   of  rank  in  this   country  .  .  .  Some   indeed  have 

"  resolution  enough  in  their  own  houses,  to  confine  the  use 

**  of  Tea  to  their  own  table,  but  their  number  is  so  extremely 

"  small,  amidst  a  numerous  acquaintance  I  know  only  of 

**  Mrs.  T.  .  .  .  whose  name  ought  to  be  written  out  in  letters 

**  of  gold."     "  Thus  we  see,"  is  Goldsmith's  comment  upon 

tliis,  "  how  fortunate  some  folks  are.    Mrs.  T.  ...  is  praised 

*'  for  confining  luxury  to  her  own  table  :  she  earns  fame,  and 
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1757.  "  saves  something  in  domestic  expenses  into  the  bargain!'' 
Mt.  29.  In  subsequent  serious  expostulation  with  Mr.  Hanway  on 
some  medical  assumptions  in  his  book,  the  reviewer  lays 
aside  his  humble  patched  velvet  of  Bankside,  and  speaks  as 
though  with  nothing  less  invested  than  the  president's 
gold-headed  cane :  after  which  he  closes  with  this  piece  of 
quiet  good-sense.  "  Yet  after  all,  why  so  violent  an  outcry 
"  against  this  devoted  article  of  modern  luxury  ?  Every 
**  nation  that  is  rich  hath  had,  and  will  have,  its  favourite 
"  luxuries.  Abridge  the  people  in  one,  they  generally  run 
"  into  another ;  and  the  Reader  may  judge  which  will  be 
"  most  conducive  to  eitlier  mental  or  bodily  health :  the 
"  watery  beverage  of  a  modem  fine  Lady,  or  the  strong  beer, 
"  and  stronger  waters,  of  her  great-grandmother  ?  "  * 

This  paper  had  appeared  in  July,  and  in  the  same  number 
there  was  also  a  clever  notice  from  the  same  hand  of  Dobson's 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  Cardinal  do  Polignac's  Latin 
poem  of  Anti-Lucretius :  t  the  poem  whose  ill  success 
stopped  Gray  in  what  he  playfully  called  his  Master  Tommy 
Lticretius  1  ("  De  Principiis  Cogitandi ").  The  cardinal's 
work  I  may  mention  as  a  huge  monument  of  misapplied 
learning  and  not  a  little  vanity ;  the  talk  of  the  world  in 
those  days,  now  forgotten.  It  was  the  work  of  a  life  ;  could 
boast  of  having  been  corrected  by  Boileau  and  altered  by 
Louis  tlie  Fourteenth  ;  and  was  kept  in  manuscript  so  long, 
and  so  often,  with  inordinate  self-complacency,  publicly 
recited  from  by  the  author  in  a  kind  earnest  of  what  the 
world  was  one  day  to  expect,  that  some  listeners  with  good 
memories  (Le  Clerc  among  them)  stole  its  best  passages,  and 
published  them  for  the  world's  earlier  benefit  as  their  own. 
This  drove  the  poor  cardinal  at  last  to  premature  delivery, 

*  Moathly  Revkv,  xvii.  50-4,  July  1757.  f  IbUl,  44.  X  WorU,  U.  191. 
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and  an  instalment  of  thirteen  thousand  lines  appeared  ;*  of  1757. 
which  certainly  one  line  {Eripuitqtie  Jovi  fulmehy  Phosiboqae  mt^. 
MgittaSy  which  the  worthy  cardinal  had  himself  stolen  froin 
Marcus  Manilius),  having  since  suggested  Franklin's  epitaph 
{Eripuit  ccelo  fidmen,  sceptrwmque  tyrannis),\  has  a  good 
chance  to  live.  To  the  August  number  of  the  Review,  among 
other  matters,*  Goldsmith  contributed  a  lively  paper  I  on 
those  new  volumes  of  Voltaire's  Universal  History  which  so 
delighted  Walpole  and  Gray ;  but  in  the  September  number, 
where  he  remarks  on  Odes  by  Mr.  Gray,  I  find  opinions 
which  place  in  lively  contrast  the  obscure  Oliver  and  tbS 
brilliant  Horace. 

Walpole  called  himself  a  whig,  in  compliment  to  his 
father ;  but  except  in  very  rare  humours  he  hated,  while  he 
envied,  all  things  popular.  '*I  am  more  humbled,"  was  his 
cry,  when  thirsting  for  every  kind  of  notoriety,  "  I  am  more 

*  See  Ghrimm*8  Aneedotet,  i.  455.  I  may  add,  that,  ten  yean  after  the  present 
date,  "George  Canning,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Eaq,**  father  of  the  statesman, 
pohUshed  a  poor  translation  of  the  Cardinal's  first  three  books. 

f  TuTgot's  biographer,  Condoroet,  quotes  this  line  as  the  only  Latin  verse  com- 
posed  by  the  great  French  economist ;  but  Tnrgot  had  only  '<  adapted  "  it,  and  from 
PoBgnao  no  doubt,  to  place  under  a  portrait  of  Franklin.  The  line  of  Manilius^ 
the  bar  from  which  both  -wires  are  drawn,  is  that  in  which  he  speaks  of  Epicurus, 
"Bripuitque  Jovi  fulmen,  viresque  TonantL"    Atlron,  lib.  y.  line  104. 

X  In  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Jteview  (rvii.  154, 
August  1757).  Gray  disliked  Voltaire's  opinions  generally,  "but  this,*'  says 
Mr.  Nichols,  '*  did  not  prevent  his  paying  the  fall  tribute  of  admiration  due  to 
**  his  genius.  He  was  delighted  witii  his  pleasantry ;  approved  his  historical 
"  compositions,  particuhurly  his  Esioi  mr  VHultovre  UniverteUe  ;  and  placed  his 
"  tragedies  next  in  rank  to  those  of  Shakspeare."  Works,  v.  82,  83.  In  a  letter 
io  Wharton  (July  10,  1764)  he  talks  of  his  having  been  reading  '*  half-a-dozen 
''  new  works  of  that  inexhaustible,  eternal,  entertaining  scribbler  Voltaire,  who  at 
"  last  (I  fear)  will  go  to  Heaven,  for  to  him  entirely  it  is  owing  that  the  king  of 
"  France  and  his  council  have  received  and  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  parliament 
*'  of  Thoulouse  in  the  affidr  of  Cslas  .  .  .  you  see,  a  scribbler  may  be  of  some  use  in 
*'  the  world."  Works,  iv.  85,  86.  Let  me  add  to  this  note  that  Gray's  high 
opinion  of  Voltaire's  tragedies  is  shared  by  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  such  a 
matter  now  living.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  whom  I  have  often  heard  maintain 
the  marked  superiority  of  Voltaire  over  all  his  countrymen  in  the  knowledge  of 
diamatio  art,  and  the  power  of  producing  theatrical  effects. 
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1757.  ''  hmhbled  by  any  applause  in  the  present  age,  than  by  hosts 
j;t.29.  ^'  of  such  critics  as  Dean  MiUes."  *  He  was  vei^y  steady  in 
his  fondness  for  Qray  (though  Gray  appears  never  to  have 
quite  thrown  aside  the  recollection  of  their  early  disagree- 
ment t),  because  there  was  that  real  indifference  to  popular 
influences  in  the  poet,  which  the  wit  and  fine  gentleman  was 
anxious  to  have  credit  for.  This  liking  he-  proclaimed  on 
all  occasions;  had  written  the  short  advertisement  which 
prefaced  the  first  edition  of  the  Elegy ;  had  himself  taken 
the  risk  of  publishing,  four  years  before,  *'  a  fine  edition  of 
H  six  poems  of  Mr.  Gray,  with  prints  from  designs  of  Mr.  B. 
"  Bentley ; "  %  ^^^  when  he  heard,  in  the  July  of  this  year, 
that  Gray  had  left  his  Cambridge  retreat  for  a  visit  to 
Dodsley  the  bookseller,  he  managed,  as  he  says  himself,  to 
*'  snatch  '*  away  the  new  OdeB  to  confer  grace  on  the  newly 
started  types  at  Strawberry-lulL  §    These  were  the  Bari 

•  cm,  Lett,  V.  828. 

t  For  Walpole's  aocount  of  their  difference  when  travelling  on  the  oontiimi 
together  in  their  youth,  see  CcU,  Ldt,  y.  840,  841 ;  but  Mr.  Mitford,  in  hii 
edition  of  Gray,  has  explained  the  matter  differently,  on  theanthoiity  of  Mr.  Isue 
Reed.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  quarrel  arose  out  of  a  suBfudon  on 
Walpole's  part  that  Gray  had  spoken  ill  of  him  to  some  friends  in  EngUnd,  whidb 
impelled  him  to  open  clandestinely,  and  reseal,  one  of  Gray's  letfcers.  TboB  was 
discovered  and  resented.  Worlds  iL  175,  note.  It  is  light  to  add,  however,  thai 
this  account  is  not  borne  out  by  what  Gray  said  to  Nichols,  on  the  latter  questioning 
him  about  the  quarrel.  *'  Walpole,"  replied  Gray,  ''was  son  of  the  first  minister, 
*'  and  you  may  easily  conceive  that  on  this  account  he  might  assume  an  air  of 
*'  superiority,  or  do  or  say  something  which  perhaps  I  did  not  bear  as  well  a*  I 
"ought."  Works,  V.  48.  This,  substantially,  would  bear  out  Walpole,  iHio 
takes  all  that  kind  of  bkme  frankly  to  himself. 

:{:  See  his  own  Short  Notes  of  his  life,  Letters  to  Mann  (1848,  1844,  oondndiag 
series),  iv.  848.  See  also  his  brief  Memoir  of  Gray,  and  the  letters  to  Brown  and 
Mason,  in  Mitford's  Correspondence  of  Gray  and  Mcuon  (1858)  TTTJii,  89,  and  92. 

§  ''I  snatched  them  out  of  Dodsley's  hands,  and  they  are  to  be  the  fint  fruxti 
"of  my  press."  Coll  Lett,  m,  804.  "Odes  by  Mr.  Gray.  Printed  at  Strawbenry 
"  Hill,  for  R.  and  J.  Dodsley  in  PaU  MaU.  1757.  4to."  The  publishing  prioa 
was  a  shilling,  "  I  yet  reflect  with  pain,"  wrote  Wharton  to  Mason  in  1781, 
when  their  friend  had  been  ten  years  in  the  grave,  "  upon  the  oool  reoeptioii 
"  which  those  noble  odes.  The  Progress  of  Poetry  and  The  Bard,  met  with  at  their 
"  first  publication  ;  it  appeared  that  there  were  not  twenty  people  in  l^wgl^  who 
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and  the  Progress  of  Poesy;  two  n6ble  productions,  it  must  i757. 
surely  be  admitted,  whatever  of  cavil  can  be  orged  against  JEt.29« 
ihem  for  the  want  of  clearness  or  ease :  though  not  to  be 
admired  after  the  manner  of  Walpole,  who  never  praises 
without  showing  his  dislike  of  others,  much  more  than  his 
love  of  Gray.  "  You  are  very  particular,  I  can  tell  you," 
he  says  to  Montague,  ''in  likiiig  Qray's  Odes:  but  you 
''  must  remember  that  the  age  likes  Akenside,  and  did  like 
''  Thomson !  can  the  same  people  like  both  ?  Milton  was 
**  forced  to  wait  till  the  world  had  done  admiring  Quarles.'** 
It  was  a  habit  of  depreciation  too  much  the  manner  of  the 
time.  Even  the  enchanting  genius  of  •  Collins  struck  no 
respcmsive  chord  in  Gray  himself;  nor  had  the  Elegies  of 
Shenstone,  the  Imaginoition  of  Akenside,  or  even  the  Castle 
of  Indolence  itself,  given  always  grateful  addition  to  the 
learned  idleness  of  the  poet  of  Pembroke-hall.f 

But  Goldsmith,  for  the  present,  was  not  to  this  manner 
bom;  and  though  he  might  perhaps  more  freely  have 
acknowledged  the  splendour  of  Gray's  imagination  and  the 
deep  humanity  of  his  feeling,  his  exquisite  pathos,  the 
melancholy  grandeur  of  his  tone,  his  touching  thoughts  and 
most  delicately  chosen  words, — ^yet   was  he    at  least  not 

''liked  them."  Corretpondenoe  of  Oray  and  Maton,  465.  Nevertheleas  it 
would  Beem,  firom  paoages  in  the  same  oorrespondenoe  (89,  101)  that  Dodaley  had 
had  the  ooanige  to  print  2000  copies  ;  and  he  told  Gray,  in  little  more  than  a 
month  alter  the  publication,  that  "  abont  12  or  1300  were  gone."  The  formal 
angnment,  dated  29th  Jnne  1757,  and  showing  the  snm  received  by  the  poet  to 
hare  beoi  forty  guineas  for  the  two  odes,  brought  eight  guineas  at  a  public  sole 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  {Timet  of  Deo.  28,  1835).  *  Coll.  LeU.  m.  318. 

f  Nothing  surprises  me  so  much  as  these  little  heterodoxies  in  Qray,  whose  taste 
for  poetry  was  in  other  respects  exquisite, — always  generous,  almost  always  right. 
ToShaistone,  Akenside,  and  Thomson,  he  makes  objection  indeed  only  as  to  special 
poems,  admitting  the  beauties  of  others ;  but  Collins  he  classes  generally  with 
Thomas  Warton,  as  "  both  writers  of  odes  ; "  and  continues,  "  it  is  odd  enough, 
"  but  each  is  the  half  of  a  considerable  man,  and  one  the  counterpart  of  the  other . . . 
"  They  both  deserve  to  last  some  years,  but  will  not."  Ghray  to  Wharton,  Dec 
174e.     Worit,  iiL  28-9. 
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1757.  disposed,  when  Mr.  Griffiths  laid  Messrs.  Dodsley's  shil- 
Mi.  29.  ling  quarto  before  him,  to  any  comparison  or  test  less  fair 
than  his  own  feeling  of  the  objects  and  aims  of  poetry. 
And  this  he  stated  with  a  strength  and  plainness  which 
marks  with  personal  interest  what  was  said  of  Gray.  Por- 
tions of  a  poem  he  had  himself  already  written,  fragments  of 
exquisite  simplicity ;  and  in  what  the  tone  of  this  criticism 
exhibits,  we  see  what  will  one  day  give  unity  and  aim  to 
those  poetical  attempts,  and  raise  them  into  enduring  struc- 
tures. We  observe  the  gradual  development  of  settled 
views ;  the  better  defined  thoughts  which  the  rude  begiQ- 
nings  of  literature  are  breeding  in  him ;  the  rich  upturning 
of  the  soil  of  his  mind,  as  Mr.  Griffiths  passes  with  his  harrow. 
The  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  past  are  now  not  only  yielding 
fruit  to  him,  but  teaching  him  how  it  may  be  gathered. 

The  lesson  is  very  simple,  but  of  inappreciable  value, 
and  the  reverse  of  Horace  Walpole*s.  It  is  to  study  the 
people,  whom  Walpole  would  disregard ;  to  address  those 
popular  sympathies,  which  he  affected  to  despise ;  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  heart,  of  which  he  knew  not  much ;  and 
before  all  things  study,  what  so  little  came  within  the  range 
of  his  experience,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  the  poor. 
It  is  the  lesson  which  Boger  Ascham  would  have  taught 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before — to  think  as  a  wise  man, 
but  to  speak  as  the  common  people.  "  We  cannot  without 
"  some  regret,"  Goldsmith  wrote,  "  behold  talents  so  capable 
*'  of  giving  pleasure  to  all,  exerted  in  efforts  that  at  best  can 
"  amuse  only  the  few :  we  cannot  behold  this  rising  Poet 
*'  seeking  fame  among  the  learned,  without  hinting  to  him 
**  the  same  advice  that  Isocrates  used  to  give  his  Scholars, 
V  Stiuiy  the  People.  This  study  it  is  that  has  conducted  the 
"  great  Masters  of  antiquity  up  to  immortality.     Pindar 
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"  himself,  of  whom  our  modern  Lyrist  is  an  imitator,  1757. 
"  appears  entirely  guided  by  it.  He  adapted  his  works  Mt.29. 
"  exactly  to  the  dispositions  of  his  countrymen.  Irregular, 
"  enthusiastic,  and  quick  in  transition, — ^he  wrote  for  a 
"  people  inconstant,  of  warm  imaginations,  and  exquisite 
sensibility.  He  chose  the  most  popular  subjects,  and  all 
his  allusions  are  to  customs  well-known,  in  his  days,  to 
the  meanest  person." 
Admirable  rebuke  to  those  who  seize  the  form,  but  not 
the  spirit,  of  an  elder  time ;  and  mistake  the  phrase  which 
passes  in  a  century,  for  the  heart  which  is  young  for  ever. 
The  poetical  genius  of  which  Qoldsmith  is  already  conscious, 
was  in  its  essential  character  of  a  lower  grade  than  that 
of  Gray :  but  the  exquisite  uses  to  which  he  will  direct  it, 
and  the  wise  and  earnest  purpose  which  will  shape  and  control 
it,  are  to  be  read,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  excellent  piece 
of  criticism. 

Mr.  Gray,  continued  Goldsmith,  wants  the  Greek  writer's 

advantages.     "  He  speaks  to  a  people  not  easily  impressed 

"with  new   ideas;    extremely  tenacious  of  the  old;   with 

"difficulty  warmed;   and   as   slowly  cooling  again.      How 

"unsuited,  then,  to  our  national  character  is  that  species 

**  of  poetry  which  rises  upon  us  with  miexpected  flights ; 

"  where  we  must  hastily  catch  the  thouglit,  or  it  flies  from 

"ug;   and  the  reader  must  largely  partake  of  the  poet's 

"  enthusiasm,  in  order  to  taste  his  beauties !  .  .  .  Mr.  Gray's 

"  Odes,  it  must  be  confessed,  breathe  much  of  the  spirit  of 

**  Kndar ;  but  then  they  have  caught  the  seeming  obscurity, 

*'  the  sudden  transition,  and  hazardous  epithet  of  his  mighty 

"  master ;  all  which,  though  evidently  intended  for  beauties, 

"  will  probably  be  regarded  as  blemishes  by  the  generality 

rf  his  Readers.      In   short,  they  are  in  some  measure 
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1757.     "  a  representation    of   what  Pindar  now  appears  to   be, 

^t.  29.     "  though  perhaps  not  what  he  appeared  to  the  States  of 

"  Greece,  when  they  rivalled  each  other  in  his  applause, 

"  and  when  Pan  himself  was  seen  dancing  to  his  melody."  * 

Nothing  could  be  happier  than  this  last  allusion. 

Of  the  capabilities  of  Gray's  genius,  misdirected  as  he 
thus  believed  it  to  be,  it  is  satisfactory  to  mark  Goldsmith's 
strong  appreciation.  He  speaks  of  him,  in  the  emphatic 
line  of  the  Country  Elegy,  as  one  whom  the  muse  had 
marked  for  her  own.  He  grieves  that  "such  a  genius" 
should  not  do  justice  to  itself,  by  trusting  more  implicitly 
to  its  own  powers ;  and  quotes  passages  from  the  Bard  to 
support  his  belief  that  they  are  as  great  "  as  anything  of 
"  that  species  of  composition  which  has  hitherto  appeared 
"  in  our  language,  the  Odes  of  Dryden  himseK  not  excepted." 
Certainly  to  the  two  exceptions  which,  while  Goldsmith 
wrote,  Gray  was  describing  to  Hurd  ("  my  friends  tell  me 
"  that  the  Odes  do  not  succeed,  and  write  me  many  topics  of 
"  consolation  on  that  head :  I  have  heard  of  nobody  but  an 
"  actor  and  a  doctor  of  divinity  that  profess  their  esteem  for 
them  "),  might  with  some  reason  have  been  added  the  poor 
monthly  critic  of  The  Dunciad.  I  wish  I  could  say,  that,  in 
later  and  more  successful  days,  he  resisted  with  equal  good 
taste  and  good  sense  the  influence  of  Johnson's  habitual 
and  strange  dislike  to  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  and 
delightful  writers  to  be  met  with  in  our  English  literature. 

*  Monthly  Review^  xvii.  239,  240,  September  1767. 


CHAPTER  IL 


MAKING  SHIFT  TO  EXIST. 
1757—1758. 

With  the  number  of  the  Monthly  Review  which  completed  1757. 
the  fifth  month  of  Goldsmith's  engagement  with  Mr.  and  Mt.  29, 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  his  labours  suddenly  closed.  The  circum- 
stances were  never  clearly  explained;  but  that  a  serious 
quarrel  had  arisen  with  his  employer,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt.  Griffiths  accused  him  of  idleness ;  said  he  affected 
an  independence  which  did  not  become  his  condition,  and 
left  his   desk  before  the    day  was  done ; — nor  would  the 

• 

reproach   appear  to  be  groundless,  if  the  amount  of  his 

labour  for  Griffiths  were  to  be  measured  by  those  portions 

only  which  have  been  traced;   but  this  would   be   simply 

absurd,  for  the  mass  of  it  undoubtedly  has  perished.     For 

himself  Goldsmith  retorted,  that  from  the  bookseller  he  had 

Suffered  impertinence,  and   from  his  wife  privation ;    that 

Mr.  Griffiths  withheld  common  respect,  and  Mrs.  Griffiths 

the  most  ordinary  comforts  ;  *  that  they  both  tampered  with 

*  In  his  extreme  desire  to   work  out  and  complete  his   favoarable  view  of 

Ihe  Griffiths  lease  or  agreement,  Mr.  De  Qoinoey  thus  philosophises  the  probable 

effect  for  good  exerted  over  Goldsmith  even  by  the  '^ antiquated  female  critic''  her- 

ti«\f.     The  passage  is  supplementary  to  that  which  I  have  quoted  anfe^  102-4. 

*  ^  We  see  little  to  have  altered  in  the  lease — that  was  fair  enough  ;  only  as  reganled 

*^the  execution  of  the  lease,  we  really  must  have  protested,  under  any  circum- 
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his  articles,  and,  as  it  suited  their  ignorance  or  convenience, 
wholly  altered  them ;  and,  finally,  that  no  part  of  the  con- 
tract had  been  broken  by  himself,  he  having  always  worked 
incessantly  every  day  from  nine  o'clock  till  two,*  and  on 
special  days  of  the  week  from  an  earlier  hour  until  late  at 
night.  Proof  of  the  most  curious  part  of  this  counter- 
statement,  as  to  interpolation  of  the  articles,  was  in  the 
possession  of  his  first  biographers ;  and  as  it  now  appears, 
from  a  published  letter  of  Doctor  Campbell  to  Bishop  Percy, 
was  at  the  last  moment,  in  fear  of  abuse  from  reviewers, 
suppressed.! 


stances,  against  Mrs.  Dr.  Griffiths.  That  woman  would  have  broken  the  hack 
of  a  camel,  which  must  be  supposed  tougher  than  the  heart  of  an  usher.  There 
we  should  have  made  a  ferocious  stand ;  and  should  have  struck  for  much 
higher  wages,  before  we  could  have  brought  our  mind  to  think  of  a  capitulataon. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this  year  of  humble  servitude  was  not  only 
but  (or,  as  if  by  accident)  the  epoch  of  Goldsmith's  intellectual  development, 
also  the  occasion  of  it.  Nay,  if  all  were  known,  perhaps  it  may  have  been 
to  Mrs.  Dr.  Griffiths  in  particular,  that  we  owe  that  revolution  in  his  self- 
estimation  which  made  Goldsmith  an  author  by  deliberate  choice.  Hag-ridden 
every  day,  he  must  have  plunged  and  kicked  violently  to  break  loose  from  his 
harness  ;  but,  not  impossibly,  the  very  effort  of  contending  with  the  hag,  when 
brought  into  collision  with  his  natural  desire  to  soothe  the  hag,  and  the  inevitable 
counter-impulse  in  any  continued  practice  of  composition,  towards  the  satisfiM;' 
tion,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  reason  and  taste,  must  have  furnished  a  moot 
salutary  palmstra  for  the  education  of  his  literary  powers.  When  one  lives  at 
Rome,  one  must  do  as  they  do  at  Rome  :  when  one  lives  with  a  hag,  one  must 
accommodate  oneself  to  haggish  caprices  :  besides  that  once  in  a  month  the  hag 
might  be  right ;  or,  if  not,  and  supposing  her  always  in  the  wrong,  which, 
I>erhaps  is  too  much  to  assume  even  of  Mrs.  Dr.  G,  iJuU  would  but  multiply  the 
difficulties  of  reconciling  her  demands  with  the  demands  of  the  general  reader  and 
of  Goldsmith's  own  judgment.  And  in  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties  would 
lie  the  very  value  of  this  rough  Spartan  education.  Rope-dancing  cannot  be  reiy 
agreeable  in  its  elementary  lessons  ;  but  it  must  be  a  capital  process  for  calling 
out  the  agilities  that  slumber  in  a  man's  legs.  Still,  though  these  hardships 
turned  out  so  beneficially  to  Goldsmith's  intellectual  interests,  and  consequently 
so  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  who  have  since  delighted  in  his  works,  not  the 
less  on  that  account  they  were  hardships,  and  hardships  that  imposed  heavy 
degradation.  So  far,  therefore,  they  would  seem  to  justify  Mr.  Forater's 
characterisation  of  Goldsmith's  period  by  comparison  with  Addison's  period  on 
the  one  side,  and  our  own  on  the  other."  North  British  Review^  ix.  201. 
*  Perry  Memoir,  60. 
f  *'  Having  mentioned  Griffiths,"  writes  Campbell  to  Percy,  in  the  course  of  his 
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But  notwithstanding  the  quarrel,  and  Goldsmith's  departure  1757. 
from  the  house,  Griffiths  retained  his  hold.  Later  events  -^-^^o. 
will  show  this ;  and  that  prohably  some  small  advance  was 
his  method  of  effecting  it.  It  enabled  him  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  civility  when  Goldsmith  left  his  door ;  and 
to  keep  back  the  purpose  of  injury  and  insult  till  it  could 
fall  with  heavier  effect.  The  opportunity  was  not  lost 
when  it  came,  nor  did  the  bookseller's  malice  end  with  the 
writer's  death.  "  Superintend  the  Monthly  Review  I "  cried 
Griffiths,  noticing,  in  the  number  for  August  1774,  a  brief 
memoir  of  Goldsmith  professing  to  have  been  "  written 
"  from  personal  knowledge,"  in  which  his  connection  with 
the  work  was  so  described.      "We  are  authorised   to  say 

that  the  author  is  very  much  mistaken  in  his  assertion. 

The  Doctor  had  his  merit,  as  a  man  of  letters  ;  but  alas  ! 
"  those  who  knew  him  must  smile  at  the  idea  of  such  a  super- 
"intendent  of  a  concern  which  most  obviously  required 
"  some  degree  of  prudence,  as  well  as  a  competent  acquaint- 
"ance  with  the  world.  It  is,  however,  true  that  he  had, 
"  for  a  while,  a  seat  at  our  board ;  and  that,  so  far  as  his 
"knowledge  of  books  extended,  he  was  not  an  unuseful 
"assistant."* 

And  so,  without  this  belauded  prudence,  without  this 
treasure  of  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  world ;  into 
that  wide,  friendless,  desolate  world,  the  poor  writer,  the 
not    unusefrd    assistant,    was   launched   again.       How    or 

eompO&tion  of  the  Memoir,  '*  I  will  confess  to  you  that  the  circumstance  of  him 
"  and  his  wife  (I  mean  their  altering  and  interpolating  (Goldsmith  s  criticisms  on 
"  books  for  the  Review)  puzzles  me.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valnable  anecdotes 
"  before  me,  and  my  conscience  bids  me  report  it,  but  my  fears  whisper  to  me  that 
*'  all  the  Eeviews  will  abuse  me  for  so  doing.  But  who's  afraid  ? "  The  worthy 
Dr.  Campbell  himself  was  afraid  it  would  seem ;  for  certainly  no  such  anecdote 
appeared.  See  Nichols's  lUugtrations,  y\\.  781. 
•  Monihkf  Renew,  li.  161. 
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1767.  where  he  lived  for  the  next  few  months,  is  matter  of 
Mi.  29.  great  uncertainty.  But  his  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Temple  Exchange  coflFee-house,  near  Temple-bar,  where 
the  "  George "  he  celebrates  in  one  of  his  essays  took 
charge  of  them  ;  the  garret  where  he  wrote  and  slept  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  courts  near  the 
neighbouring  Salisbury-square ;  Doctor  Kippis,  one  of  the 
Monthly  Reviewers,  "  was  impressed  by  some  faint  recol- 
**  lection  of  his  having  made  translations  from  the  French, 
"among  others  of  a  tale  from  Voltaire;"  and  the  recol- 
lection is  made  stronger  by  one  of  his  autographs  formerly 
in  Heber's  collection,  which  purports  to  be  a  receipt  from 
Mr.  Ralph  Grifl&ths  for  ten  guineas,  probably  signed  a  day 
or  two  before  he  left  the  Monthly,  for  translation  of  a  book 
entitled  Memoirs  of  my  Lady  J5.*  Another  writer  in  the 
Review,  Doctor  James  Grainger,  to  whom  his  residence  at 
the  sign  of  the  Dunciad  had  made  him  known,  and  of 
whom  the  translation  of  TibuUus,  the  Ode  to  Solitude,  the 
ballad  of  Bryan  and  Pereene,  and  the  poem  of  the  Sugar- 
Cane,  have  kept  a  memory  very  pleasant  though  very  limited, 
made  the  same  cofifee-house  his  place  of  call,  and  often 
saw  Goldsmith  there.t  The  month  in  which  he  separated 
from  GriflBiths  was  that  in  which  Newbery's  Literary 
Magazine    lost    Johnson's    services ;    but   this   seems   the 

♦  PrioTy  i.  279. 
f  "My  poor  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Grainger,  who  resided  for  many  yean  at  St. 
"  Christopher's,  assured  me,"  &c.  &c.  Animated  Nature^  t.  155.  "An  agree- 
"  able  man,"  said  Johnson  ;  "a  man  who  would  do  any  good  that  was  in  his 
"power."  "One  of  the  most  generous,  ISriendly,  and  beneyolent  men  I  erer 
"knew,"  said  Percy:  "it  was  to  him  that  I  owed  my  first  acquaintance 
"with  Johnson."  "A  man  of  modesty  and  reserve"  (said  a  writer  in  the 
Westminster  Magazine  of  1773,  who  might  have  been  (Goldsmith) ;  "but,  in  spite 
*'  of  a  broad  provincial  dialect,  extremely  pleasing  in  his  conversation.  He  was 
"  tall,  and  of  a  lathy  make  ;  plain-featured,  and  deeply  marked  with  the  smaU. 
"  pox  ;  his  eyes  were  quiet  and  keen  ;  his  temper  generous  and  good-natured  ; 
"  he  was  an  able  man  in  the  knowledge  of  his  profession." 
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only  ground  for  a  surmise  that  those  services  were  replaced  1767. 
by  Goldsmith's.  The  magazine  itself  shows  little  mark  of  his  -3St.  29. 
hand,  until  his  admitted  connection  with  it  some  months  later. 
Toiling  thus*  through  an  obscurity  dark  as  the  life  itself, 
the  inquirer  finds  on  a  sudden  a  glimpse  of  light,  which  for 
an  instant  places  him  in  that  garret  near  Salisbury-square. 
Its  inmate  sits  alone  in  wretched  drudgery,  when  the  door 
opens,  and  a  raw-looking  country  youth  of  twenty  stands 
-doubtfully  on  the  doleful  threshold.  Goldsmith  sees  at 
once  his  youngest  brother  Charles;  but  Charles  cannot 
bring  himself  to  see,  in  the  occupier  of  this  miserable 
dwelling,  the  brother  on  whose  supposed  success  he  had 
already  built  his  own!  Without  education,  profession, 
friends,  or  resource  of  any  kind,  it  had  suddenly  occurred 
to  this  enterprising  Irish  lad,  as  he  lounged  in  weary 
idleness  round  Ballymahon,  that  as  brother  Oliver  had 
not  been  asking  for  assistance  lately,  but  was  now  a  settled 
author  in  London,  perhaps  he  had  gotten  great  men  for 
his  friends,  and  a  kind  word  to  one  of  them  might  be 
the  making  of  his  fortune.  Full  of  this  he  scrambled  to 
London  as  he  could,  won  the  secret  of  the  house  from  the 
Temple  Exchange  waiter  to  whom  he  confided  his  rela- 
tionship, and  found  the  looked-for  architect  of  wealth  and 
honour,   here/*      "All  in  good  tim*,  my  dear  boy,"  cried 

*  **  Having  heard  of  his  brother  Noll  mixing  in  the  first  society  in  London,  he 

*'took  it  for  granted  that  his  fortune  was  made,  and  that  he  could   soon  make 

"  a  broUier's  also  :    he  therefore  left  home  without  notice  ;   but  soon  found, 

'*  on  his  arrival  in  London,  that  the  picture  he  had  formed  of  his  brother's 

*  *  situation  was  too  highly  coloured,  that  Noll  would  not  introduce  him  to  his 

**  great  friends,  and  in  fact,  that,  although  out  of  a  jail,  he  was  also  often  out  of 

••a  lodging."     Northcote's  Life  of  lUynMa,  i.  332-3.      I  may  add,   on   the 

^xathority  of  a  letter  of  Malone's,  that  some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  this  incident 

^^^Hiarles  was  thought  greatly  to  resemble  his  celebrated  brother  in  person,  speech, 

^x^  manner ;   and  it  will  be  observed  firom  the  succeeding  note,  that  he  had  at 

'^li^t  tune  many  habits  and  tastes  like  his,  such  as  the  love  of  flute-playing,  and  a 

'^^^nent  resort  to  it  from  painful  thoughts. 
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1757.  Oliver  joyfully,  to  check  the  bitterness  of  despair ;  "  all  in 
Mi.  29.  "  good  time :  I  shall  be  richer  by  and  by.  Besides  you  see, 
"I  am  not  in  positive  want.  Addison,  let  me  tell  you, 
"wrote  his  poem  of  the  Campaign  in  a  garret  in  the 
"  Haymarket,  three  stories  high ;  and  you  see  I  am  not 
"  come  to  that  yet,  for  I  have  only  got  to  the  second  story." 
He  made  Charles  sit  and  answer  questions  about  his  Irish 
friends:  but  at  this  point  the  light  is  again  withdrawn, 
and  for  some  two  months  there  is  greater  darkness  than 
before. 

Charles  quitted  London  in  a  few  days,  suddenly  and 
secretly  as  he  had  entered  it,  and  shortly  sailed,  "  in  a  humble 
"  capacity "  it  is  said,  for  Jamaica :  whence  he  did  not 
return  till  after  four-and-thirty  years,  to  tell  this  anecdote.* 

*  An  intei-esting  account  of  the  circnmstances  of  his  first  retnm  may  be  seen  in 
Northcotc*s  Life  of  Reynolds,  i.  831.    His  object  in  coming  over  was  to  arrange  for 
his  ultimate  settlement  with  his  family  in  England.   He  had  not  been  whoUy  unsne- 
cessful  in  his  scramble  for  life  in  the  West  Indian  islands ;  but  the  unlucky  dose 
which  awaited  him  on  his  second  return  will  be  best  described  by  an  inteUigent  cor- 
respondent o{  the  Mirror  (I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Prior  for  the  reference),  who  appears 
to  have  known  him  well.     Mr.  R.  Roffe  thus  writes  :  *^  Charles,  on  his  coming  to  this 
*' country  from  the  West  Indies,  had  with  him  two  daughters,  and  one  son  named 
**  Henry;  all  under  14  years  of  age.      He  purchased  two  houses  in  the  Polygon, 
**Somer8Town,  in  one  of  which  he  resided;    here  the  elder  of  his  girls  died; 
**  I  attended  her  funeral ;  she  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Pancias,  near 
**  the  grave  of  Mary  Wolstonecraft  Godwin.     Henry  was  my  fellow  pupil  ;  but  not 
"  liking  the  profession  of  engraving,  after  a  short  trial  he  returned  to  the  Wert 
*' Indies.      At  the  peace  of  Amiens,   Charles  Goldsmith   sold  his  houses,   and 
**  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  a  son  bom  in  England,  christened  Oliver,  he 
' '  went  to  reside  in  France,  where  his  daughter  married.      In  oonsequenoe  of  the 
''orders  of  Buonaparte  for  detaining  British  subjects,  Charles  again  returned  home 
"by  way  of  Holland,  much  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  died,  about  25  yean 
**  since,  at  humble  lodgings  in  Oasulston  Street,  Somers  Town.      After  his  death, 
"his  wife,  who  was  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  son  Oliver,  returned  thither. 
"Charles  Goldsmith  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
"portrait  of  his  brother  ;    and  I  can  vouch  his  resemblance  to  this  picture  was 
"  most  striking.      Charles,  like  the  Poet,  was  a  performer  on  the  German  flute, 
"and  to  use  his  own  words,  found  it  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  his  best  friend.    H& 
"only  once,  I  have  heard  him  say,  saw  Oliver  in  England."     For  the  drcnm— 
stances  in  which  Charles  died,  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  in  the  Appendix  to  th^ 
second  volume  of  this  biography  j["  What  was  proposed  and  what  was  done  for  th^ 
"  relatives  of  Goldsmith  ").     See  also  Nichols's  JUustratiorUf  vii.  60. 
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The  next  clear  view  of  Oliver  is  from  a  letter  to  his  brother-      i767. 
in-law  Hodson,  with  the  date  of  "  Temple  Exchange  coffee-     iEt.  29. 
"  house  (where  you  may  direct  an  answer),  Dec.  27,  1757  ;" 
fortunately  kept.*  The  miserable  year  had  brought  no  happier 
Christmas  to  Goldsmith ;  but  he  writes  with  a  manly  cheer- 
fulness, which  offers  no  selfish  affront  to  the  imselfish  spirit 
of  the  season.     Some  unsuccessful  efforts  of  this  Hodson  to 
raise  a  subscription  in  answer  to  the  supplication  for  Irish 
aid  during  the  travel  abroad,  seem  to  have  been  mentioned 
by  Charles;    and   gratitude,  for  a  little  made   Goldsmith 
grateful,  prompted  the    letter.      He  begins  by  reminding 
his  kinsman  that  his  last  letters  to  Ireland,  and  to  him 
in  particular,  of   the   date   of  four   years   ago,   were   left 
unanswered.     "  Dear  Sir,  It  may  be  four  years  since  my 
"  last  letters  went  to  Ireland,  and  to  you  in  particular.     I 
"  received  no  answer;  probably  because  you  never  wrote  to  me. 
"  My  brother  Charles,  however,  informs  me  of  the  fatigue 
"  you  were  at  in  soliciting  a  subscription  to  assist  me,  not 
only  among  my  friends  and  relations,  but  acquaintances 
in   general.      Though  my  pride  might  feel  some  repug- 
nance at  being  thus  relieved,  yet  my  gratitude  can  suffer 
no    diminution.     How   much    am   I    obliged   to  you,  to 
them,    for    such    generosity,   or   (why    should    not    your 
virtues  have  their  proper  name  ?)  for  such  charity  to  me 
at  that  juncture.     Sure  I  am  bom  to  ill-fortune  to  be  so 
*  much  a  debtor  and  unable  to  repay.     But  to  say  no  more 
'*  of  this :    too   many    professions   of  gratitude    are   often 
'*  considered  as  indirect  petitions  for  future   favours :    let 
**me  only  add  that  my  not  receiving  that  supply  was  the 
**  cause  of  my  present  establishment  at  London.     You  may 
easily  imagine  what   difficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  left 

•  Perq/  Memoir ^  40-45. 
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"as  I  was  witliout  friends,  recommendations,  money,  or 
"  impudence ;  and  that  in  a  country  where  being  bom 
"  an  Irishman  was  suflBicient  to  keep  me  unemployed.  Many 
"  in  such  circumstances  would  have  had  recourse  to  the  firiar's 
"  cord,  or  the  suicide's  halter.  But,  with  all  my  follies,  1  had 
"  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolution  to  combat  the 
"  other.  I  suppose  you  desire  to  know  my  present  situation. 
"  As  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  which  I  should  blush,  or  which 
"  mankind  could  censure,  I  see  no  reason  for  making  it  a 
"  secret ;  in  short,  by  a  very  little  practice  as  a  physician, 
**  and  a  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet,  I  make  a  shift  to  live. 
"  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  introduce  us  to  the  gates  of  the 
"  Muses  than  poverty ;  but  it  were  well  if  they  only  left  us 
"  at  the  door.  The  mischief  is,  they  sometimes  choose  to 
"  give  us  their  company  at  the  entertainment ;  and  want, 
"  instead  of  being  gentleman-usher,  often  turns  master  of 
"the  ceremonies.  Thus,  upon  hearing  I  write,  no  doubt 
"  you  imagine  I  starve ;  and  the  name  of  an  author 
"naturally  reminds  you  of  a  garret.  In  this  parti- 
"  cular  I  do  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  my  friends. 
"  But  whether  I  eat  or  stanre,  live  in  a  first  floor  or 
"  four  pair  of  stairs  high,  I  still  remember  them  with 
"  ardour,  nay  my  very  coimtry  comes  in  for  a  share  of  my 
"  affection." 

This  glance  at  the  gloomy  aspect  of  his  present  fortunes 

would  be  less  pathetic  to  me  if  it  had  been  less  plajrful.   His 

IxiBh  friends    had    shown    the    charitable   wish,  however 

vailiiig ;   and   he  would  not  trouble  friendly  eyes  with 

Qe88  exhibition  of  his  sufferings,  or  make  grim  want 

BMSter  of  other  than  somewhat  cheerful  ceremonies. 

y  and  quickly  he  passes   from  the  subject,  to  that 

mteUe  fondness   for  Ireland  already  mentioned  in 
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connection  with  this  letter.*    What  little  pleasures  he  had     1757. 

ever  tasted  in  London,  he  says,  Irish  memories  had  soured.    iEt.  29. 

Signora  Columba  had  never  poured  out  for  him  all  the  mazes 

of  melody  at  the  opera,  that  he  did  not  sit  and  sigh  for  Lissoy 

fireside,  and  Peggy  Golden's  song  of  Johnny  Armstrong's 

Last  Good  Night.      "  If  I   climb   Hampstead  Hill,t  than 

where  Nature  never  exhibited  a  more  magnificent  prospect, 

I  confess  it  fine  ;  but  then  I  had  rather  be  placed  on  the 

"  little  mount  before   Lishoy  gate,   and  there   take  in,  to 

me,  the  most  pleasing  horizon  in  nature.     Before  Charles 

came  hither,  my  thoughts  sometimes  found  refuge  from 

"  severer  studies  among  my  Mends  in  Ireland.     I  fancied 

"  strange  revolutions   at  home ;    but   I   find   it   was   the 

"  rapidity  of  my  own  motion,  that  gave  an  imaginary  one 

"to  objects  really  at  rest.     No   alterations  there.     Some 

"  Mends,  he  tells  me,  are  still  lean,  but  very  rich ;  others 

"  very  fat,  but  still  very  poor.     Nay,  all  the  news  I  hear 

"  fi^om  [of]  you  is  that  you  sally  out  in  visits  among  the 

"  neighbours,  and  sometimes  make  a  migration  from   the 

"  blue   bed   to  the  brown.t     I  could   from  my  heart  wish 

"  that  you  and  she,§  and  Lishoy,  and  Ballymahon,  and  all 

*  See  anUf  39,  40,  for  the  passage  here  omitted. 

t  Printed  Plamstead  by  mistake  in  the  Percy  Memoir^  and  so  repeated  by 
Mr.  Mitfoid,  and  some  later  biographers. 

X  This  expression  is  in  the  Vicar  of  Wak^fidd,  Goldsmith,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  repeats  himself  perpetually  in  his  yarions  writings,  public  and  private. 

§  Mrs.  Hodson,  of  course.  I  subjoin  the  closing  lines  of  the  letter,  as  printed 
b  the  Percy  Memoir:  *'To  speak  plain  English,  as  you  cannot  conveniently 
**  pay  me  a  visit,  if  next  summer  I  can  contrive  to  be  absent  six  weeks  from 
'*  London,  I  shall  spend  three  of  them  among  my  friends  in  Ireland.  But  first, 
"  believe  me,  my  design  is  purely  to  visit,  and  neither  to  cut  a  figure  nor  levy 
"  contributions,  neither  to  excite  envy  nor  solicit  favour  :  in  fact,  my  circum- 
"  stances  are  adapted  to  neither.  I  am  too  poor  to  be  gazed  at,  and  too  rich  to 
"need  assistance.  You  see,  dear  Dan,  how  long  I  have  been  talking  about 
"  myself;  but  attribute  my  vanity  to  my  affection  :  as  every  man  is  fond  of 
"  himself  and  I  consider  you  as  a  second  self.  I  ima^e  you  will  consequently 
"  be  pleased  with  these  instances  of  egotism."    [Some  mention  of  private  family 
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"  of  you,  would  fairly  make  a  migration  into  Middlesex : 
"  though,  upon  second  thoughts,  this  might  be  attended  with 
"  a  few  inconveniences ;  therefore,  as  the  mountain  will  not 
''  come  to  Mahomet,  why  Mahomet  shall  go  to  the  mountain." 
He  explains,  that  if  they  cannot  conveniently  pay  him  a 
visit,  he  believes  he  must  go  next  year  to  see  them ;  and 
subscribes  himself  his  dear  Dan*s  "  affectionate  kinsman." 

Poet  and  Physician, — ^the  ragged  livery  of  Grub  Street 
under  one  high-sounding  name,  and  wretched  fee-less  patients 
beneath  the  other!  He  was  the  poet  of  Hogarth's  print, 
which  the  common  people  then  hailed  with  laughter  at 
every  print-shop ;  he  was  again,  it  would  seem,  the  poor 
physician  of  the  patched  velvet  among  hovels  of  Bankside ; 
and  yet  it  was  but  pleasant  colouring  for  the  comfort  of 
brother-in-law  Hodson,  when  he  said  that  with  both  he 
made  a  shift  to  live.  With  even  more,  he  failed  to  attain 
that  object  of  humble  ambition. 

In  February,  1758,  two  duodecimos  appeared  with  this 
most  explanatory  title  :  "  The  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant,  con- 
"  demned  to  the  GalUys  of  France  for  his  Religion,  Written 
*'  by  himself.  Comprehending  an  account  of  the  various 
"  distresses  he  suffered  in  slavery,  and  his  constancy  in 
"  supporting  almost  every  cruelty  that  bigoted  zeal  could 
"  inflict,  or  human  nature  sustain.  Also  a  description  of 
"  the  Galleys,  and  the  service  in  which  they  are  employed. 
"  The  whole  interspersed  with  anecdotes  relative  to  the 
"  general  history  of  the  times  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
"  years,    during  which   the    author    continued  in   slavery^ 


affairs  is  here  omitted,  by  the  compiler  of  the  Memoir.']  **  My  dear  sir,  th 
**  things  give  me  real  uneasiness,  and  I  conld  wish  to  redress  them.  Bat  a*^ 
**  present  there  is  hardly  a  kingdom  in  Europe  in  which  I  am  not  a  debtor^ 
'*  I  have  already  discharged  my  most  threatening  and  pressing  demands,  for  w^ 
"  must  be  just  before  we  can  be  grateful.  For  the  rest,  I  need  not  say  (yon  kno«^ 
"  I  am)  Your  affectionate  kinsman,  Oliver  Goldsmith.'' 
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''  till  he  was  at  last  set  free  at  the  intercession  of  the     1758. 

Court  of  Great  Britain.     Translated  from  the  Original,    -Bt.80. 

just  published  at  the  Hague,  by  James  Willington." 
James  Willington  was  in  reality  Ohver  Goldsmith.*  The 
property  of  the  book  belonged  to  Griffiths,  who  valued  one 
name  quite  as  much  as  the  other ;  and  the  position  of  the 
translator  appears  in  the  subsequent  assignment  of  the 
manuscript,  at  no  small  profit  to  Griffiths,  by  the  Pater- 
noster-Row bookseller  to  bookseller  Dilly  of  the  Poultry, 
for  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas.!  But  though  the  trans- 
lator's name  might  pass  for  Willington,  the  writer  could 
only  write  as  Goldsmith ;  though  with  bitterness  he  calls 
himself  "  the  obscure  prefacer,'*  the  preface  is  clear,  graceful, 
and  characteristic,  as  in  brighter  days.  The  book  cannot 
be  recommended,  he  says,  "  as  a  grateful  entertainment  to 
"  the  readers  of  reigning  romance,  as  it  is  strictly  true. 
**  No  events  are  here  to  astonish ;  no  unexpected  incidents 
**  to  surprise ;  no  such  high-finished  pictures,  as  captivate 

the  imagination  and  have  made  fiction  fashionable.     Our 

reader  must  be  content  with  the  simple  exhibition  of 
**  truth,  and  consequently  of  nature  ;  he  must  be  satisfied  to 
•*  see  vice  triumphant  and  virtue  in  distress;  to  see  men 
*  *  punished  or  rewarded,  not  as  his  wishes,  but  as  Provi- 
**dence  has  thought  proper  to  direct;  for  all  here  wears 
**  the  face  of  sincerity."  He  glances  at  the  scenes  of 
clungeon,  rack,  and  scaffold  through  wliich  the  narrative  will 
X>&S8)  and  calls  them  but  a  part  of  the  accumulated  wretch- 
edness of  a  miscalled  glorious  time,  ''  while  Louis,  sumamed 
**  the  Great,  was  feasting  at  Versailles,  fed  with  the  incense 

*  Willington,  it  would  seem,  from  an  entry  in  the  register  of  Trinity  College 
{Prior,  i.  258-4),  was  the  name  of  one  of  Goldsmith's  fellow  students  in  Dublin, 
t  Ltfe  by  Isaac  Reed  (Ed.  of  PoemSf  1795),  p.  xt.     Aikin's  Z»/e,  p.  xvi. 
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1758.  "  of  flattery,  or  sunk  in  the  lewd  embraces  of  a  prostitute, 
^.so.  "  Can  an  Englishman  hear  this/*  continued  Goldsmith,  in  a 
passage  which  shows  with  what  spirit  he  at  this  time  entered 
into  the  popular  feeling  of  the  day,  "and  not  bum  with 
"  indignation  against  those  foes  to  religion,  to  liberty,  and 
"  his  country  ?  And  should  not  every  attempt  to  promote 
"  this  generous  indignation  meet  at  least  indulgence,  though 
"  it  should  not  deserve  applause.  Could  the  present  perform- 
"  ance  teach  an  individual  to  value  his  religion,  by  contrasting 
"  it  with  the  furious  spirit  of  Popery ;  could  it  contribute  to 
"  make  him  enamoured  of  liberty,  by  showing  their  unhappy 
"  situation  whose  possessions  are  held  by  so  precarious  a 
"  tenure  as  tyrannical  caprice ;  could  it  promote  his  zeal  in 

the  cause  of  humanity,  or  give  him  a  wish  to  imitate  the 

virtues  of  the  suiQferer,  or  redress  the  injuries  of  oppression ; 
"  then,  indeed,  the  author  will  not  have  wrote  in  vain." 

But  why  stood  "  James  Willington  "  on  the  title  page  of 
this  book,  instead  of  "  Oliver  Goldsmith,'*  since  the  names 
were  both  unknown  ?  Tlie  question  will  not  admit  of  a 
doubtful  answer,  though  a  braver  I  could  wish  to  have  given. 
At  this  point  there  is  evidence  of  despair. 

Not  without  well-earned  knowledge  had  Goldsmith  passed 
through  the  task-work  of  the  Monthly  Review;  faculties 
which  lay  imused  within  him,  were  by  this  time  not 
unknown  ;  and  a  stronger  man,  with  a  higher  constancy  and 
fortitude,  might  with  that  knowledge  have  pushed  resolutely 
on,  and,  conquering  the  fate  of  those  who  look  back  when 
their  objects  are  forward,  foimd  earlier  sight  of  the  singing 
tree  and  the  golden  water.  But  to  him  it  seemed  hopeless 
to  climb  any  further  up  the  desperate  steep  ;  over  the  dark 
obstructions  which  the  world  is  glad  to  interpose  between 
itself  and  the  best  labourers  in  its  service,  he  had  not  as  yet 
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risen  Iiigh  enough  to  see  the  glimmering  of  light  beyond;      1758. 
— even  lower,   therefore,  than    the   school-room  at  Doctor    JEt.80. 
Milner's,  from  which  he  had  been  taken  to  his  literary  toil, 
he  thought  himself  now  descended ;  and  in  a  sudden  sense 
of  misery  more  intolerable,  might  have  cried  with  Edgar, 

O  gods  !  who  i8*t  can  say  *^  I  am  at  the  worst "  ? 
/  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 

He  returned  to  Doctor  Milner's ; — if  ever,  from  thence,  again 
to  return  to  literature,  to  embrace  it  for  choice  and  with 
Bk  braver  heart  endure  its  worst  necessities. 

There  came  that  time ;  and  when,  eighteen  months  after 
t3ie  present  date,  he  was  writing  the  Bee^  he  thus  turned  into 
pleasant  fiction  the  incidents  now  described.  "  I  was  once 
**  induced  to  show  my  indignation  against  tlie  public,  by 
discontinuing  my  endeavours  to  please ;  and  was  bravely 
resolved,  like  Raleigh,  to  vex  them  by  burning  my  manu- 
scripts in  a  passion.  Upon  recollection,  however,  I 
considered  what  set  or  body  of  people  would  be  displeased 
"  at  my  rashness.  The  sun,  after  so  sad  an  accident,  might 
"*  shine  next  morning  as  bright  as  usual ;  men  might  laugh 
"  and  sing  the  next  day,  and  transact  business  as  before, 
"and  not  a  single  creature  feel  any  regret  but  myself. 
"  I  reflected  upon  the  story  of  a  minister,  who,  in  the  reign 
*of  Charles  II,  upon  a  certain  occasion  resigned  all  his 
posts,  and  retired  into  the  country  in  a  fit  of  resentment. 
But,  as  he  had  not  given  the  world  entirely  up  with  his 
^bition,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  town,  to  see  how  the 
courtiers  would  bear  his  resignation.  Upon  the  messenger's 
return  he  was  asked,  whether  there  appeared  any  com- 
niotion  at  court  ?  To  wliich  he  repUed,  there  were  very 
peat  ones.  *  Ay,'  says  the  minister,  *  I  knew  my  friends 
^ould  make  a  bustle ;  all  petitioning  the  king  for  my 
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1758.  "  *  restoration  I  presume  ?  *  *  No,  sir/  replied  the  messenger, 
iBt.30.  "  'they  are  only  petitioning  his  majesty  to  be  put  in  your 
''  *  place.'  In  the  same  manner,  should  1  retire  in  indignation, 
*^  instead  of  having  Apollo  in  mourning,  or  the  Moses  in  a 
'*  fit  of  the  spleen ;  instead  of  having  the  learned  world 
'*  apostrophising  at  my  untimely  decease;  perhaps  all  Grub 
**  Street  might  laugh  at  my  fall,  and  self-approving  dignity 
"  might  never  be  able  to  shield  me  from  ridicule/**  Worse 
than  ridicule  had  he  spared  himself,  with  timely  aid  of  these 
better  thoughts;  but  they  came  too  late.  He  made  his 
melancholy  journey  to  Peckham,  and  knocked  at  Doctor 
Milner's  door. 

The  schoolmaster  was  not  an  unkind  or  unfriendly  man, 
and  would  in  any  circumstances,  there  is  little  doubt,  have 
given  Goldsmith  the  shelter  he  sought.  It  happened  now 
that  he  had  special  need  of  him  :  sickness  disabling  himself 
from  the  proper  school-attendance.  So,  again  installed  poor 
usher,  week  passed  over  week  as  of  old,  with  suffering, 
contempt,  and  many  forms  of  care.  Milner  saw  what  he 
endured ;  was  moved  by  it ;  and  told  him  that  as  soon  as 
healtli  enabled  himself  to  resume  the  duties  of  the  school,  he 
would  exert  an  influence  to  place  his  usher  in  some  medical 
appointment  at  a  foreign  station.  He  knew  an  East  India 
director,  a  Mr.  Jones,  through  whom  it  might  be  done.t 
Before  all  things  it  was  what  Goldsmith  fervently  desired. 

And  now,  with  something  like  the  prospect  of  a  settled 
future  to  bear  him  up  against  the  imcongenial  and  uncertain 
present,  what  leisure  he  had  for  other  than  school  labour 
he  gave  to  a  Uterary  project  of  his  own  designing.  This  was 
natural :  for  we  cling  with  a  strange  new  fondness  to  what 
we  must   soon  abandon,  and   it  is   the  strong  resolve  to 

*  The  BtCy  iv.  t  Prrcy Memoir ^  45. 
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separate  which  most  often  has  made  separation  impossible.  i768. 
Nor,  apart  from  this,  is  there  ground  for  the  feeling  of  JEtTio. 
sm^rise,  or  the  charge  of  vacillating  purpose.  His  daily 
bread  provided  here,  literature  again  presented  itself  to 
his  thoughts  as  in  his  foreign  wanderings ;  and  to  have  left 
better  record  of  himself  than  the  garbled  page  of  Griffiths*s 
Review^  would  bie  a  comfort  in  his  exile.  Some  part  of  his 
late  experience,  so  dearly  bought,  should  be  freely  told; 
with  it  could  be  arranged  and  combined,  what  store  of 
literary  fruit  he  had  gathered  in  his  travel ;  and  no  longer 
commanded  by  a  bookseller,  or  overawed  by  an  old  woman, 
he  might  frankly  deliver  to  the  world  some  wholesome 
truths  of  the  decay  of  letters  and  the  rewards  of  genius.  In 
this  spirit  he  conceived  the  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe,  And  if  he  had  reason  bitterly 
to  feel,  in  his  own  case,  that  he  had  failed  to  break  down 
the  barriers  which  encircled  the  profession  of  literature, 
here  might  a  helping  hand  be  stretched  forth  to  the  relief 
of  others,  still  struggling  for  a  better  fate  in  its  diflScult 
environments. 

With  this   design  another   expectation   arose, — ^that  the 
publication,  properly  managed,  might  give  him  means  for 
the  outfit  his  appointment  would  render  necessary.     And  he 
Rethought  him  of  his  Irish  friends.      The  zeal  so  lately  pro- 
fessed might  now  be  exerted  with  effect,  and  without  greatly 
Pleiguing  either  their  pockets  or  his  own  pride.     In  those 
iia.j8,  and  indeed  until  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed,  the 
English  writer  had  no  copyright  in  Ireland  :  it  being  a  part 
^^    the  independence   of   Irish  booksellers  to   steal  from 
English  authors,  and  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  protect  the 
^eft ;   just  as,   not  twenty  years  before   this   date,   that 
excellent  native  parliament  had,  on  the  attempt  of  a  Cathohc 
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1768.  to  recover  estates  which  in  the  manner  of  the  booksellers 
Mt.  30.  a  Protestant  had  seized,  voted  "  all  barristers,  solicitors, 
"  attorneys  and  proctors,  who  should  be  concerned  for  him," 
yiiblic  enemies  !  But,  that  serviceable  use  might  be  made 
of  the  early  transmission  to  Ireland  of  a  set  of  English 
copies  of  the  Enquiry ^  by  one  who  had  zealous  private 
friends  there,  was  Goldsmith's  not  unreasonable  feeling; 
and  he  would  try  this,  when  the  time  came.  Meanwhile  be 
began  the  work  ;  and  it  was  probably  to  some  extent 
advanced,  when,  with  little  savings  from  the  school,  and 
renewed  assurances  of  the  foreign  appointment,  Doctor 
Milner  released  him  from  duties  which  the  necessity  (during 
the  Doctor's  illness)  of  flogging  the  boys  as  well  as  teaching 
them,  appears  to  have  made  more  intolerable  to  the  child- 
loving  usher.  The  reverend  Mr.  Mitford  knew  a  lady  whose 
husband  had  been  at  this  time  under  Goldsmith's  cane ;  but 
with  no  very  serious  consequence. 

Escape  from  the  school  might  not  have  been  so  easy,  but 
for  the  lessening  chances  of  Doctor  Milner's  recover}'  having 
made  more  permanent  arrangements  advisable.  Some 
doubt  has  been  exjjressed  indeed,  whether  the  worthy 
schoolmaster's  illness  had  not  already  ended  fatally;  and 
if  the  kindness  I  have  recorded  should  not  rather  be 
attributed  to  his  son  and  successor  in  the  school,  Mr. 
George  Milner.  But  other  circumstances  clearly  invalidate 
this,  and  show  that  it  must  have  been  the  elder  Milner's.  In 
August  1758,  however.  Goldsmith  again  had  bidden  him 
adieu  ;  and  once  more  had  secured  a  respectable  town 
address  for  his  letters,  and,  among  the  Graingers  and 
Kippises  and  other  tavern  acquaintance,  obtained  the  old 
facilities  for  correspondence  with  his  friends,  at  the  Temple 
Exchange  coffee-house.  Temple-bar. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ATTEMPT  TO  ESCAPE  FROM  LITERATURE. 

1768. 

Grainger,  his  friend  Percy,*  and  others  of  the  GriflBths  1753. 
connection,  were  at  this  time  busy  upon  a  new  magazine :  jgt^o, 
begun  with  the  present  year,  and  dedicated  to  the  "  great 
"  Mr.  Pitt,"  whose  successful  coercion  of  the  king  made  him 
just  now  more  than  ever  the  darling  of  the  people.  Griffiths 
was  one  of  the  publishing  partners  in  The  Grand  Magazine 
of  Universal  Intelligence  and  Monthly  Chronicle  of  our  own 
Times :  and  perhaps  on  this  accoimt,  as  well  as  for  the 
known  contributions  of  some  of  his  acquaintance,!  traces  of 
Goldsmith's  hand  have  been  sought  in  the  work ;  in  my 
opinion  without  success.  In  truth  the  first  number  was 
hardly  out  when  he  went  back  to  the  Peckham  school ;  and 
on  his  return  to  London,  though  he  probably  eked  out  his 
poor  savings  by  casual  writings  here  and  there,  it  is  certain 
that  on  the  foreign  appointment  his  hopes  continued  steadily 
fixed,  and  that  the  work  which  was  to  aid  him  in  his  escape 
from  literature  (the  completion  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  State 

*  *'My  beloved  firiend,"  was  Percy's  description  of  Grainger,  nearly  forty  years 
tfter  the  present  date.     Nichols's  iStM^o^iioiu,  yii.  71. 

t  In  the  Orand  Magazine  first  appeared  Grainger's  exquisite  ballad  of  Bryan 
uid  Pereene,  and  other  contributions  which  Bishop  Percy  describes  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Anderson.     Nichols's  lUtutratums,  vii.  75. 
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1768.  of  Polite  Learning,  or,  as  he  called  it  before  publication,  the 
^t.  30.  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of  Taste  and  Literature),  occupied 
nearly  all  his  thoughts.  He  was  again  in  London,  and  again 
working  with  the  pen  ;  but  he  was  no  longer  the  bookseller^s 
slave,  nor  was  literary  toil  his  impassable  and  hopeless 
doom.  Therefore,  in  the  confidence  of  swift  liberation, 
and  the  hope  of  the  new  career  that  brightened  in  his 
sanguine  heart,  he  addressed  himself  cheerily  enough  to  the 
design  in  hand,  and  began  solicitation  of  his  Irish  friends. 

Edward  Mills  he  thought  of  first,  as  a  person  of  some 
influence.  He  was  his  relative,  had  been  his  fellow- 
collegian,  and  was  a  prosperous,  wealthy  man.  "  Dear  Sir," 
he  begins,  in  a  letter  dated  from  the  Temple  Exchange 
cofiee-house,  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  pubUshed  by  Bishop 
Percy :  * 

**  You  have  quitted,  I  find,  that  plan  of  life  which  you  once  intended 
^  to  pursue  ;  and  given  up  ambition  for  domestic  tranquillity.    Were 
''  I  to  consult  your  satisfaction  alone  in  this  change,  I  have  the  utmost 
"  reason  to  congratulate  your  choice  ;  but  when  I  consider  my  own, 
"  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  regret,  that  one  of  my  few  friends  has 
"  declined  a  pursuit,  in  which  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  suooess. 
"  The  truth  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  am  self-interested  in  my 
"  concern ;   and  do  not  so  much  consider  the  happiness  you  hAve 
"  acquired,  as  the  honour  I  have  probably  lost  in  the  change.    I  Lave 
"  often  let  my  fancy  loose  when  you  were  the  subject,  and  have 
"  imagined  you  gracing  the  bench,  or  thundering  at  the  bar ;  while 
"  I  have  taken  no  small  pride  to  myself,  and  whispered  all  that  I  could 
"  come  near,  that  this  was  my  cousin.    Instead  of  this,  it  seems  you  are 
"  contented  to  be  merely  an  happy  man  ;  to  be  esteemed  only  by  your 
"  acquaintance — to  cultivate  your  paternal  acres — ^to  take  unmolested 
"  a  nap  under  one  of  your  own  hawthorns,  or  in  Mrs.  Mills's  bed- 
"  chamber,  which  even  a  poet  must    confess,   is   rather  the  mw* 
"  comfortable  place  of  the  two. 

"  But  however  your  resolutions  may  be  altered  with  regard  to  your 

*  Percy  Memoir^  60-2.      The  date  there  given  is  1769,  an  obvious  misprint  for 
1758. 
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"  situation  in  life,  I  persuade  myself  they  are  unalterable  with  regard      1768. 

"  to  your  friends  in  it.    I  cannot  think  the  world  has  taken  such  entire     ^YTo 

"  possession  of  that  heart  (once  so  susceptible  of  friendship),  as  not  to 

**  have  left  a  comer  there  for  a  friend  or  two  ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that 

"  even  I  have  my  place  among  the  number.    This  I  have  a  claim  to 

"  from  the  similitude  of  our  dispositions  ;  or,  setting  that  aside,  I  can 

^  demand  it  as  my  right  by  the  most  equitable  law  in  nature,  I  mean  that 

"  of  retaliation  :  for  indeed  you  have  more  than  your  share  in  mine.    I 

^  am  a  man  of  few  professions,  and  yet  this  very  instant  I  cannot  avoid 

*^  the  painful  apprehension  that  my  present  professions  (which  speak  not 

*^  half  my  feelings)  should  be  considered  only  a  pretext  to  cover  a  request, 

"  as  I  have  a  request  to  make.    No,  my  dear  Ned,  1  know  you  are  too 

"  generous  to  think  so  ;   and  you  know  me  too  proud  to  stoop  to 

"  mercenary  insincerity.    I  have  a  request  it  is  true  to  make  ;  but,  as 

^  I  know  to  whom  I  am  a  petitioner,  I  make  it  without  diffidence  or 

**  confusion.    It  is  in  short  this,  I  am  going  to  publish  a  book  in 

**  London,  entitled  An  Essay  on  the   present  State    of  Taste  and 

"  Literature  in  Europe.    Every  work  published  here  the  printers  in 

^  Ireland  republish  there,  without  giving  the  author  the  least  con- 

^  sideration  for  his  copy.    I  would  in  this  respect  disappoint  their 

"  avarice,  and  have  all  the  additional  advantages  that  may  result  from 

'*the  sale  of  my  performance  there  to  myself.    The  book  is  now 

^  printing  in  London,  and  I  have  requested  Dr.  Badcliff,  Mr.  Lawder, 

**  Mr.  Bryanton,  my  brother  Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith,  and  brother-in-law 

^  Mr.  Hodson,  to  circulate  my  proposals  among    their  acquaintance. 

*^  The  same  request  I  now  make  to  you  ;  and  have  accordingly  given 

*^  directions  to  Mr.  Bradley  bookseller  in  Dame-street  Dublin,  to  send 

**  you  a  hundred  proposals.    Whatever  subscriptions  pursuant  to  those 

"  proposals,  you  may  receive,  when  collected,  may  be  transmitted  to 

**  Mr.  Bradley,  who  will  give  a  receipt  for  the  money,  and  be  account- 

"  able  for  the  books.    I  shall  not,  by  a  paltry  apology,  excuse  myself 

**  for  putting  you  to  this  trouble.    Were  I  not  convinced  that  you 

*'  found  more  pleasure  in  doing  good-natured  things,  than  uneasiness 

**  at  being  employed  in  them,  I  should  not  have  singled  you  out  on 

**  this  occasion.    It  is  probable  you  would  comply  with  such  a  request, 

**  if  it  tended  to  the  encouragement  of  any  man  of  learning  whatsoever ; 

"  what  then  may  not  he  expect  who  has  claims  of  family  and  friend- 

**  ship  to  enforce  his  ? 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  sincere 

"  Friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith." 
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1768.         What  indeed  may  he  not  freely  expect,  who  is  to  receive 
JKt.30.    nothing!    Nevertheless,  there  is  a  worse  fooFs  paradise 
than  that  of  expectation.     To  teach  our  tears  the  easiest 
way  to  flow,  should  be  no  unvalued  part  of  this  world's 
wisdom ;  hope  is  a  good  friend,  even  when  the  only  one ; 
and  Goldsmith  was  not  the  worse  for  expecting,  though 
he   received  nothing.     Mr.   Mills   left   his    poor    requests 
unheeded,  and  his  letter  unacknowledged.     Sharking  book- 
sellers and  starving  authors  might  devour  each  other  before 
he  would  interpose ;  being  a  man,  as  his  old  sizar-relative 
delicately  hinted,  with  paternal  acres   as  well  as  boyish 
friendships  to  cultivate^  and  fewer  thorns  of  the  world  to 
struggle  with,  than  hawthorns  of  his  own  to  sleep  under. 
He   lived    to    repent   it   certainly,   and    to    profess   great 
veneration  for  the  distinguished  writer  to  whom  he  boasted 
relationsliip ;  but  Goldsmith  had  no  more  pleasant  hopes 
or  friendly  correspondences  to  fling  away  upon  Mr.  Mills 
of  Roscommon.     Not  that  even  this  letter,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  had  been  one  of  very  confident  expectation.     UnusiuJ 
effort  is  manifest  in  it ; — a  reluctance  to  bring  unseemly 
fancies  between   the    wind   and    Mr.   ]VIills*s   gentihty;  • 
conventional  style  of  balance  between  the  "  pleasure  "  and 
the  "  uneasiness  "  it  talks  about ; — in  short,  a  forced  sup- 
pression of  everything  in  his  own  state  that  may  affiront  the 
acres  and  the  hawthorns. 

Seven  days  afterwards  he  wrote  to  Bryanton,  with  a 
curious  contrast  of  tone  and  manner.  Even  Bryanton  had 
not  inquired  for  him  since  the  scenes  of  happier  years. 
The  affectionate  rememberings  of  the  lonely  wanderer,  88 
of  the  struggling  author,  he  had  in  carelessness,  if  not  in 
coldness,  passed  without  return.  Yet  here  heart  spoke  to 
heart ;   buoyant,  unreserved,  and  sanguine.     That  sorrow 
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lay  beneath  the  greetings,  was  not  to  be  concealed;  else  1768. 
had  the  words  which  cheerily  rose  above  it  been  perhaps  less  Mt,  so. 
sincere.  But  see,  and  make  profit  of  it, — how,  depressed 
by  unavailing  labours,  and  patiently  awaiting  the  disastrous 
issue  of  defeat  and  flight,  he  shows  to  the  last  a  bright 
and  cordial  happiness  of  soul,  unconquered  and  un- 
conquerable. 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  have  heard  it  remarked,'*  he  begins  (in  a 
letter  also  dated  from  the  Temple  coffee-house,*  which 
Mr.  Prior  obtained  from  Bryanton*s  son-in-law,  the  reverend 
Doctor  Handcock  of  Dublin,  and  in  which,  where  the  paper 
is  torn  or  has  been  worn  away  by  time,  there  are  several 
erasures  that  the  reader  will  easily  supply), 

**  I  believe  by  yourself,  that  they  who  are  drunk,  or  out  of  their 
^  wits,  fancy  every  body  else  in  the  same  condition :  mine  is  a  friend- 
"  ship  that  neither  distance  nor  time  can  efface,  which  is  probably  the 
**  reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't  avoid  thinking  yours  of  the 
"  same  complexion  ;  and  yet  I  have  many  reasons  for  being  of  a  con- 
"traiy  opinion,  else  why  in  so  long  an  absence  was  1  never  made  a 

*  partner  in  your  concerns  ?  To  hear  of  your  successes  would  have 
**  given  me  the  utmost  pleasure  ;  and  a  communication  of  your  very 
**  disappointments  would  divide  the  uneasiness  I  too  frequently  feel 

*  for  my  own.  Indeed,  my  dear  Bob,  you  don't  conceive  how  unkindly 
^  you  have  treated  one  whose  circumstances  afford  him  few  prospects 
**  of  pleasure,  except  those  reflected  from  the  happiness  of  his  friends. 
**  However,  since  you  have  not  let  me  hear  from  you,  I  have  in  some 
**  measure  disappointed  your  neglect  by  frequently  thinking  of  you. 
**  Every  day  do  I  remember  the  calm  anecdotes  of  your  life,  from  the 
**  fireside  to  the  easy-chair ;  recall  the  various  adventures  that  first 
**  cemented  our  friendship, — the  school,  the  college,  or  the  tavern  ; 
**  preside  in  fancy  over  your  cards ;  and  am  displeased  at  your  bad 
^  play  when  the  rubber  goes  against  you,  though  not  with  all  that 
**  agony  of  soul  as  when  I  once  was  your  partner. 

"  Is  it  not  strange  that  two  of  such  like  affections  should  be  so  much 
**  wparated  and  so  differently  employed  as  we  are  ?    You  seem  placed 

♦  August  14,  17/)8. 
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1758  "  ^^  ^^^  centre  of  fortune*s  wheel,  and  let  it  reirolve  never  bo  fast,  seem 
"  insensible  of  the  motion.  I  seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circnm- 
**  ference,  and  ....  disagreeably  round  like  an  whore  in  a  whirligig 
*'.,,,  down  with  an  intention  to  chide,  and  yet  methinks  ....  my 
"  resentment  already.    The  truth  is,   I   am  a  ... .  regard  to  you ;  I 

"  may  attempt  to  bluster, Anacreon,  my  heart  is  respondent 

"  only  to  softer  affections.    And  yet,  now  I  think  on't  again,  I  will 
"  be  angry.    God^s  curse,  sir  !   who  am  I  ?    £h  !   what  am  I  ?    Do 
'^  you  know  whom  you  have  offended  ?    A  man  whose  character  may 
**  one  of  these  days  be  mentioned  with  profound  respect  in  a  German 
^'  comment  or  Dutch  dictionary  ;  whose  name  you  will  probably  hear 
**  usliered  in  by  a  Doctissimus  Doctissimorum,  or  heel-pieced  with  a 
"  long  Latin  termination.    Think  how  Goldsmithius,  or  Gubblegurchius, 
"  or  some  such  sound,  as  rough  as  a  nutmeg-grater,  will  become  me  ? 
"  Think  of  that ! — God's  curse,  sir  !  who  am  I  ?    I  must  own  my  iU- 
"  natured  contemporaries  have  not  hitherto  paid  me  those  honours  I 
"  have  had  such  just  reason  to  expect.    I  have  not  yet  seen  my  face 
"  reflected  in  all  the  lively  display  of  red  and  white  paints  on  any  sign- 
^  posts  in  the  suburbs.     Your  handkerchief  weavers  seem  as  yet 
'*  unacquainted  with  my  merits  or  my  physiognomy,  and  the  very  snuff- 
"  box  makers  appear  to  have  forgot  their  respect.    Tell  them  all  from 
"  me,  they  are  a  set  of  Gothic,  barbarous,  ignorant  scoundrels.    There 
**  will  come  a  day,  no  doubt  it  will — ^I  beg  you  may  live  a  couple  of 
"  hundred  years  longer  only  to  see  the  day — ^when  the  Scaligers  and 
"  Daciers  will  vindicate  my  character,  give  learned  editions  of  my 
**  labours,  and  bless  the  times  with  copious  comments  on  the  text.    Too 
'^  shall  see  how  they  will  fish  up  the  heavy  scoundrels  who  disregaid 
"  me  now,  or  will  then  offer  to  cavil  at  my  productions.    How  will 
*^  they  bewail  the  times  that  suffered  so  much  genius  to  lie  n^lected.* 
"  If  ever  my  works  find  their  way  to  Tartary  or  China,  I  know  the 
**  consequence.    Suppose  one  of  your  Chinese  Owanowitzers  instmcting 
"  one  of  your  Tartarian  Chianobacchhi — you  see  I  use  Chinese  names 
"  to  show  my  own  erudition,  as  I  shall  soon  make  our  Chinese  talk 
'*  like  an  Englishman  to  show  his.    This  may  be  the  subject  of  the 
"  lecture : 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  eentvruL 
'^  He  lived  to  he  an  hundred  and  three  years  old ....  age  may  jtutiif  he 

"  styled  the  sun  of and  the  Confucius  of  Europe 

"  learned  world,  were  anonymous,  and  have  probably  been  lost,  becoMK 

*  For  parallel  pasBages  see  the  fourth  number  of  the  Bee. 
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**  untied  with  those  of  others.    The  first  avowed  piece  the  world  h<u  of      ^^^* 
^  his  is  entitled  an  '  Essay  on  the  present  State  of  Taste  and  Literature     Mi.  80. 
**  *  in  Europe,'' — a  icork  weU  worth  its  weight  in  diamonds.    In  this 
*  he  profoundly  explains  what  learning  is,  and  what  learning  is  not, 
^  In  this  he  proves  that  blockheads  are  not  men  of  wit,  and  yet  thai  men  of 
**  wit  are  actually  blociheads. 

'^  But  as  I  choose  neither  to  tire  my  Chinese  Philosopher,  nor  you, 
**  nor  myself,  I  must  discontinue  the  oration,  in  order  to  give  you  a 
^  good  pause  for  admiration  ;  and  I  find  myself  most  violently  disposed 
^  to  admire  too.  Let  me,  then,  stop  my  £uicy  to  take  a  view  of  my 
**  future  self ;  and,  as  the  boys  say,  light  down  to  see  myself  on  horse- 
**  back.  "Well,  now  I  am  down,  where  the  devil  is  I F  Oh  Gods ! 
**  Gods  !  here  in  a  garret,  writing  for  bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned 
**  for  a  milk-score !  However,  dear  Bob,  whether  in  penury  or 
"  affluence,  serious  or  gay,  I  am  ever  wholly  thine, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

^  Give  my — no,  not  compliments  neither,  but  something  ...  most 
"warm  and  sincere  wish  that  you  can  conceive,  to  your  mother, 
''Mrs.  Bryanton,  to  Miss  Bryanton,  to  yourself;  and  if  there  be  a 
^  favourite  dog  in  the  family,  let  me  be  remembered  to  it.** 

"  In  a  garret,  writing  for  bread,  and  expecting  to  be 
"  dunned  for  a  milk-score."  Such  was  the  ordinary  fate 
of  letters  in  that  age.  There  had  been  a  Christian  religion 
extant  for  now  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years ;  for 
so  long  a  time  had  the  world  been  acquainted  with  its 
spiritual  responsibilities  and  necessities;  yet  here,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  eminence 
ordinarily  conceded  to  the  spiritual  teacher,  to  the  man  who 
comes  upon  the  earth  to  lift  his  fellow  men  above  its  miry 
ways.  He  is  up  in  a  garret,  writing  for  bread  he  cannot 
get,  and  dunned  for  a  milk-score  he  cannot  pay.  And  age 
after  age,*  the  prosperous  man  comfortably  contemplates  it, 

*  **  There  came  into  mj  company  an  old  fellow  not  particularly  smart,  so  that 
'*  he  was  easily  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  men  of  letters,  whom  the 
'*  rich  commonly  hate.  '  I  am  a  poet,*  said  he.  '  But  why,  then,  so  badly 
'*  *  dressed -f  *  *  For  this  reason,  the  love  of  knowledge  never  made  a  man  rich.*  ** 
Pdronius  ;  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

l2 
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1758.  decently  regrets  it,  and  is  glad  to  think  it  no  business  of 
-fit.  30.  his ;  and  in  that  year  of  grace  and  of  Goldsmith's  suffering, 
had  doubtless  adorned  his  dining-room  with  the  Distrest 
Poet  of  the  inimitable  Mr.  Hogarth,  and  invited  laughter 
from  easy  guests  at  the  garret  and  the  milk-score.  Yet 
could  they,  those  worthy  men,  have  known  the  danger  to 
even  their  worldliest  comforts  then  impending,  perhaps 
they  had  not  laughed  so  heartily.  For,  were  not  these  very 
citizens  to  be  indebted  to  Goldsmith  in  after  years,  for 
cheerful  hours,  and  happy  thoughts,  and  fancies  that  would 
smooth  life's  path  to  their  children's  children  ?  And  now, 
without  a  friend,  with  hardly  bread  to  eat,  and  uncheered 
by  a  hearty  word  or  a  smile  to  help  him  on,  he  sits  in  his 
melancholy  garret,  and  those  fancies  die  within  him.  It  is 
but  an  accident  now,  that  the  good  Vicar  shall  be  bom, 
that  the  Man  in  Black  shall  dispense  his  charities,  that 
Croaker  shall  grieve,  Tony  Lumpkin  laugh,  or  the  sweet 
soft  echo  of  the  Deserted  Village  come  for  ever  back  upon 
the  heart,  in  charity,  and  kindness,  and  sympathy  with 
the  poor.  For,  despair  is  in  the  garret ;  and  the  poet,  over- 
mastered by  distress,  seeks  only  the  means  of  flight  and 
exile.  With  a  day-dream  to  his  old  Irish  playfellow,  a  si^ 
for  the  "  hesLvy  scoundrels  "  who  disregard  him,  and  a  wail 
for  the  age  to  which  genius  is  a  mark  of  mockery ;  he  turns 
to  that  first  avowed  piece,  which,  being  also  his  last,  is  to 
prove  that  "  blockheads  are  not  men  of  wit,  and  yet  that 
"  men  of  wit  are  actually  blockheads." 

A  proposition  which  men  of  wit  have  laboured  at  fit>m 
early  times;  have  proved  in  theory,  and  worked  out  in 
practice.  "How  many  base  men,"  shrieked  one  of  them 
in  Elizabeth's  day,  who  felt  that  his  wit  had  but  made  him 
the  greater  blockhead,  "how  many  base    men,  that    want 
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"  those  parts  I  have,  do  enjoy  content  at  will,  and  have      1753 
"  wealth  at  command !    I  call  to  mind  a  cobbler,  that  is    jEtio, 
"  worth  five  hundred  pounds ;  an  hostler,  that  has  built  a 
"  goodly  inn ;  a  carman  in  a  leather  pilche,  that  has  whipt 
"  a  thousand  pounds  out  of  his  horse's  tail :  and  I  ask  if  I 
"  have  more  than  these.     Am  I  not  better  born  ?  am  I  not 
better  brought  up  ?   yea,  and  better  favoured  !     And  yet 
am  I  for  ever  to  sit  up  late,  and  rise  early,  and  contend 
with  the   cold,   and   converse   with   scarcity,   and    be    a 
beggar?     How  am  I  crossed,  or  whence  is  this   curse, 
*'  that  a  scrivener  should  be  better  paid  than  a  scholar!"* 
!Poor  Nash!    he  had  not  even  Goldsmith's  fortitude,  and 
Lis  doleful  outcry  for  money  was  a  lamentable  exhibition, 
out  of  which  no  good  could  come.     But  the  feeling  in  the 
miserable  man's  heart,  struck  at  the  root  of  a  secret  discon- 
tent which  not  the  strongest  men  can  resist  altogether ;  and 
v^hich  Goldsmith  did  not  affect  to  repress,  when  he  found 
himself,  as  he  says,  "  starving  in  those  streets  where  Butler 
"  and  Otway  starved  before  him." 

The  words  are  in  a  letter,  written  the  day  after  that  to 
Bryanton,+  bearing  the  same  date  of  Temple  Exchange 
coffee-house,  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Lawder ;  the  Jane  Contarine 
of  his  happy  old  Kilmore  time.  Mr.  Mills  afterwards  begged 
this  letter  of  the  Lawders,  and  from  the  friend  to  whom  he 
gave  it.  Lord  Carleton's  nephew,  it  was  copied  for  Bishop 
Percy  by  Edmimd  Malone.     As  in  those  already  given,  the 

*  ThomaB  Kash,  in  his  Pierce  PenmUsse.  Let  me  quote,  too,  that  good  old 
English  gentleman,  whose  lamentations  had  already  found  earlier  record  in  one  of 
the  writiags  of  Wolsey^s  correspondent,  Richard  Pace.  ''These  foolish  letters 
"  will  end  in  some  had  business.  I  fiatirlj  wish  all  this  learning  at  the  devil.  All 
"learned  men  are  poor ;  even  the  most  learned  Erasmus,  I  hear,  is  poor  ;  and  in 
"one  of  his  letters  calls  the  Tile  hag  Poverty  his  wife.  By  'r  lady  I  had  rather 
"  my  son  were  hanged  than  that  he  should  become  a  man  of  letters.  We  ought 
'*  to  teach  our  ions  better  thmgs." 

t  August  15,  1758. 
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1758.  style,  wiUi  its  simi)le  air  of  authorship,  is  eminently  good 
^t  30.  and  happy.  The  assumption  of  a  kind  of  sturdy  indepen- 
dence, the  pla34'ul  admission  of  well-known  faults,  and  the 
incidental  slight  confession  of  sorrows,  have  graceful 
relation  to  tlie  person  addressed,  and  the  terms  on  which 
they  stood  of  old.  His  uncle  was  now  in  a  hopeless  state 
of  living  death,  from  which,  in  a  few  months,  the  grave 
released  him ;  and  to  this  the  letter  aflFectingly  refers. 

"TO  MRS.  JANE  LAWDEK. 

^  If  you  should  ask,  why  in  an  interval  of  so  many  years,  you  never 
^*  heard  from  me,  permit  me,  madam,  to  ask  the  same  question.  I  have 
"  the  best  excuse  iu  recrimination.  I  wrote  to  Kilmore  from  Leyden 
''in  Holland,  from  Louvain  in  Flanders,  and  Bouen  in  France,  bat 
'*  received  no  answer.  To  what  could  I  atti'ibute  this  silence  but  to  dis- 
"  pleasure  or  forgetfulness  ?  Whether  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture  I 
'^  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  this  I  must  ingenuously  own,  that  I 
"  have  a  thousand  times  in  my  turn  endeavoured  to  forget  them,  whom 
"  I  could  not  but  look  upon  as  forgetting  me.  I  have  attempted  to  blot 
'*  their  names  from  my  memory,  and,  I  confess  it,  spent  whole  days  in 
"  efforts  to  tear  their  image  from  my  heart.  Could  I  have  succeeded, 
'^  you  had  not  now  been  troubled  with  this  renewal  of  a  discontinued 
"  coiTCspondence ;  but,  as  every  effort  the  restless  make  to  procure 
"  sleep  ser\'es  but  to  keep  them  waking,  all  my  attempts  contributed  to 
*'  impress  what  I  would  forget  deei)er  on  my  imagination.  But  this 
**  subject  1  would  willingly  turn  from,  and  yet,  *for  the  soul  of  me,'  I 
"  can't  till  I  have  said  all. 

'^  I  was,  madam,  when  I  discontinued  writing  to  Kilmore,  in  such 
*'  circumstances,  that  all  my  endeavoui*s  to  continue  your  regards  might 
'*  be  attributed  to  wrong  motives.  My  letters  might  be  looked  upon 
"  as  the  petitions  of  a  beggar,  and  not  the  offerings  of  a  friend  ;  while 
**  all  my  professions,  instead  of  being  considered  as  the  result  of  dia- 
"  interested  esteem,  might  be  ascribed  to  venal  insincerity.  I  believe 
'*  indeed  you  had  too  much  generosity  to  place  them  in  such  a  light, 
"but  I  could  not  bear  even  the  shadow  of  such  a  suspicion.  The 
**  most  delicate  friendships  are  always  most  sensible  of  the  slightest 
"  invasion,  and  the  strongest  jealousy  is  ever  attendant  on  the  warmest 
**  regai'd.    I  could  not — I  own  I  could  not — continue  a  correspondence  ; 
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"  for  every  acknowledgment  for  past  favours  might  be  considered  as 

"  an  indirect  request  for  future  ones,  and  where  it  might  be  thought 

**  I  gave  my  heart  from  a  motive  of  gi'atitude  alone,  when  I  was 

^  conscious  of  having  bestowed  it  on  much  more  disinterested  principles. 

"  It  ia  true,  this  conduct  might  have  been  simple  enough,  but  yourself 

"must  confess  it  was  in  character.    Those  who  know  me  at  all  know 

^that  I  have  always  been  actuated  by  different  principles  from  the 

"  rest  of  mankind,  and  while  none  regarded  the  interest  of  his  friend 

^  more,  no  man  on  earth  regarded  his  own  less.     I  have  often  affected 

''bluntness  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  flattery,  have  frequently  seemed 

^  to  overlook  those  merits  too  obvious  to  escape  notice,  and  pretended 

"  disregard  to  those  instances  of  good  nature  and  good  sense,  which  I 

**  could  not  fail  tacitly  to  applaud  ;  and  all  this  lest  I  should  be  ranked 

""  amongst  the  grinning  tribe,  who  say  '  very  true  '  to  all  that  is  said, 

**  who  fill  a  vacant  chair  at  a  tea-table,  whose  narrow  souls  never  moved 

^  in  a  wider  circle  than  the  circumference  of  a  guinea,  and  who  had 

''rather  be  reckoning  the  money  in  your  pocket  than  the  virtue  of 

**  your  breast.    All  this,  I  say,  I  have  done,  and  a  thousand  other  very 

^  silly  though  very  disinterested  things  in  my  time,  and  for  all  which 

^*  no  soul  cares  a  £urthing  about  me.     God*s  curse,  madam !  is  it  to  be 

"  wondered,  that  he  should  once  in  his  life  forget  you,  who  has  been  all 

*^  his  life  forgetting  himself  ? 

"  However  it  is  probable  you  may  one  of  those  days  see  me  turned 
*^into  a  perfect  hunks,  and  as  dark  and  intricate  as  a  mouse-hole. 
^•I  have  already  given  my  landlady  orders  for  an  entire  reform  in 
^"^the  state  of  my  finances.  I  declaim  against  hot  suppers,  drink  less 
^^  sugar  in  my  tea,  and  check  my  grate  with  brickbats.  Instead 
"*  of  hanging  my  room  with  pictures,  I  intend  to  adorn  it  with 
^-*  maxims  of  frugality.  Those  will  make  pretty  furniture  enough, 
^^  and  won't  be  a  bit  too  expensive  ;  for  I  shall  draw  them  all  out 
^^  with  my  own  hands,  and  my  landlady's  daughter  shall  frame 
^^  them  with  the  parings  of  my  black  waistcoat.  Each  maxim  is 
^*  to  be  inscribed  on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  wrote  with  my  best 
**  pen  ;  of  which  the  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen.  Look 
*harp:  Mind  the  main  chance ;  Money  is  monei/  now;  J/  i/ou  have  a 
^ou$and pounds  you  can  put  your  hands  by  your  sides,  and  say  you 
^fe  worth  a  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year;  Take  a  farthing 
y^*f>m  a  hundred,  and  it  will  be  a  hundred  no  longer.  Thus,  which  way 
•o^ver  I  turn  my  eyes,  they  are  sure  to  meet  one  of  those  friendly 
^omtors ;  and  as  we  ai*e  told  of  an  actor  who  hung  his  room  round 
^ith  looking-glass  to  correct  the  defects  of  his  person,  my  apartment 
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175  it       "*  shall  be  fanudhed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  correct  the  errors  of  mj 
*•  mind. 

*'  Faith  !  ^la/lam,  I  heartily  wish  to  be  rich,  if  it  were  only  for 
"this  rea«<'n.  to  say  without  a  blush  how  much  I  esteem  you; 
*"  but,  alas  !  I  have  many  a  &tigae  to  encounter  before  that  happy  time 
"comes,  when  your  [K»or  old  simple  firiend  may  again  giye  a  loose  to  the 
'Muxuriauce  of  his  nature,  sitting  by  KilmoTe  fire-side,  recount  the 
^  yarious  adventures  of  a  hard-fought  life,  laugh  oyer  the  follies  of 
**the  day,  join  his  flute  to  your  harpsichord,  and  for^t  that  eyer 
^  he  starved  in  those  streets  where  Butler  and  Otway  starved  before 
*•  him. 

^^  And  now  I  mention  those  great  names — ^My  uncle ! — he  is  no  more 
*'  that  soul  of  tire  as  when  once  I  knew  him.     Xewton  and  Swift  grew 
'^  dim  with  age  as  well  as  he.      But  what  shall  I  say  ? — ^his  mind  was 
*^  too  active  an  inhabitant  not  to  disorder  the  feeble  mansion  of  its       ^ 
'*  abode  ;   fur  the  richest  jewels  soonest  wear  their  settings.    Tet  who      ^ 
^*  but  the  fool  would  lament  his  condition !      He  now  forgets  the  ^^ 
"calamities  of  life.    Perhaps  indulgent  heaven  has  given  him  a  fore^ —  .^ 
"  taste  of  that  tranquillity  here,  which  he  so  well  deserves  hereafter. 

*^  But  I  must  come  to  business  ;  for  business,  as  one  of  my  maTimg  ^^c^ 
'^  tells  me,  must  be  minded  or  lost.    I  am  going  to  publish  in  London,  -  ^ 

"  book  entitled  The  Prtsent  State  of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe,    IT^czmje 
"booksellers  in   Ireland  republish  every  performance  there  withoi^^^t 
"  making  the  author  any  consideration.      I  would,  in  this  respect,  d^^Ss- 
"  appoint  their  avarice,  and  have  all  the  profits  of  my  labour  to  myse*—  J^ 
"  I  must  therefore  request  Mr.  Lawder  to  circulate  among  his  frien^  -^s 
"and  acquaintances  a  hundred  of  my  proposals,  which  I  have  given  ^Tie 
"  bookseller,  Mr.  Bradley  in  Dame  Street,  directions  to  send  to  hiuL        If 
"  in  pursuance  of  such  circulation,  he  should  receive  any  subscriptit>^ci«» 
"  I  entreat  when  collected  they  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bradley  as  af(^ 
"  said,  who  will  give  a  receipt,  and  be  accountable  for  the  work,  oa 
"  return  of  the  subscription.     If  this  request  (which,  if  it  be  compl 
"  with,  will  in  some  measure  be  an  encouragement  to  a  man  of  leamix>^/ 
"  should  be  disagreeable  or  troublesome,  I  would  not  press  it ;  foX"    -* 
"  wf)uld  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  have  my  labours  go  a-beggir»^  '* 
''l>iit  if  I  know  Mr.  Lawder  (and  sure  I  ought  to  know  him),  he  "^•^i-*^ 
*•  accept  the  employment  with  pleasure.      All  I  can  say — if  he  writ^^ 
"a  book,  1  will  get  him  two  hundred  subscribers,  and  those  of  th.^ 
"  best  wits  in  Europe. 

"  Whether  this  request  is  complied  with  or  not,  I  shall  not  be  uneasy   5 
"  but  there  is  one  petition  I  must  make  to  him  and  to  you,  which  '^ 
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**  solicit  with  the  wannest  ardour,  and  iu  which  I  cannot  bear  a 
"  refusal.  I  mean,  dear  Madam,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  subscribe 
"myself, 

'*  Your  ever  affectionate  and  obliged  kinsman, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

^  Now  see  how  I  blot  and  blunder,  when  I  am  asking  a  favour.'* 


1768. 
SX.  30. 


In  none  of  these  letters,  it  will  be  observed,  is  allusion 

made  to  the  expected  appointment.      To  make  jesting  boast 

of  a  visionary  influence  with  two  hundred  of  the  best  wits  in 

lEarope,  was  pleasanter  than  to  make  grave  confession  of 

lumself  as  a  wit  taking  sudden  flight  from  the  scene  of 

clefeat  and  failure.     It  was  the  old  besetting  weakness.     But 

shortly  after  the  date  of  the  last  letter,  the  appointment  was 

jreceived.     It  was  that  of  medical  officer  to    one   of  the 

^iactories  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel;    was  forwarded  by 

X^octor  Milner*8  friend  Mr.  Jones,  the  East  India  director ; 

^nd  the  worthy  schoolmaster  did  not  outlive  more  than  a 

few  weeks   this  honest  redemption   of  his  promise.     The 

desired  escape  was    at   last   effected,  and   the   booksellers 

xnightlook  around  them  for  another  drudge  more  patient 

and  obedient  than  Oliver  Goldsmith. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  that  the  proposed  change 
in  Goldsmith*s  life  should  be  broken  to  his  Irish  friends ;  and 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  Henry.  The  letter  (which  contained 
also  the  design  of  a  heroi-comical  poem  at  which  he  had 
been  occasionally  working),  is  lost ;  but  some  passages  of 
one  of  nearly  the  same  date  to  Mr.  Hodson,  have  had  a 
better  fortime. 

**  Dear  Sir,"  it  began,  in  obvious  allusion  to  some  staid  and 
rather  gratuitous  reproach  from  the  prosperous  brother-in- 
law,  "  You  cannot  expect  regularity  in  one  who  is  regular  in 
nothing.  Nay,  were  I  forced  to  love  you  by  rule,  I  dare 
venture  to  say  that  I  could  never  do  it  sincerely.  Take 
me,  then,  with  all  my  faults.  Let  me  write  when  I  please, 
for  you  see  I  say  what  I  please,  and  am  only  thinking 
aloud  when  writing  to  you.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of 
my  intention  of  going  to  the  East  Indies.  The  place  of 
my  destination  is  one  of  the  factories  on  the  coast  o: 
Coromandel,  and  I  go  in  quality  of  physician  and  surgeon  s 
for  which  the  comi)an3'  has  signed  my  warrant,  which  ha.== 
already  cost  me  ten  pounds.  I  must  also  pay  50/.  for  m. 
passage,  and  ten  pounds  for  my  sea  stores  :    and  the  othe 
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*'  incidental  expenses  of  my  equipment  will  amount  to  60i.      1758. 
"  or  70Z.  more.      The  salary  is  but  trifling,  namely  lOOJ.  per    mio. 
^nnum ;    but  the  other  advantages,  if  a  person  be  prudent, 
»re  considerable.    The  practice  of  the  place,  if  I  am  rightly 
iMuformed,  generally  amounts  to  not  less  than  one  thousand 
:ffounds  per  annum,  for  which  the  appointed  physician  has 
«in  exclusive  privilege.    This,  with  the  advantages  resulting 
:trom    trade,  and  the   high  interest  which   money  bears, 
'^iz,  20Z.  per  cent,  are  the  inducements  which  persuade  me 
to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  sea,  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the 
still    greater    dangers  of  the  climate;    which  induce  me 
to  leave  a  place  where  I  am  every  day  gaining   friends 
«Uid  esteem ;  and  where  I  might  enjoy  all  the  conveniences 
of  life."  ♦ 

The    same    weakness   which   indulged    itself  with    fine 

clothes  when  the  opportunity  offered,  is  that  which  i^rompts 

ttiese  fine  words  in  even  such  an  hour  of  dire  extremity.    Of 

tile   "friends  and  esteem"  he  was  gaining,   of  the  "  con- 

**  veniences  of  life  "  that  were  awaiting  him  to  enjoy,  these 

P^ges  have  told,  and  have  more  to  tell.     But  why,  in  the 

^^nfident  hope  of  brighter  days,  dwell  on  the  darkness  of  the 

P^jat?  or  show  the  squalor  that  still  surrounded  him  ?     Of 

^l^eady  sufficiently  low  esteem  were  wit  and  intellect  in 

I'^eland,  to  give  purse-fed  ignorance  another  triumph  over 

*^^in,  or  again  needlessly  invite  to  himself  the  contempts 

*^d  sneers  of  old.      Yet,  though  the   sadness  he   almost 

wholly  suppressed  while  the  appointment  was  but  in  expec- 

^tion,  there  was  at  this  moment  less  reason  to  indulge, — 

^    seem   other   than   he    was,    even   thus,  was    an    effort 

^'^from  successful;  and  it  marked  with  a  somewhat  painful 

distraction  of  feeling  and  phrase  this  letter  to  Mr.  Hodson. 

*  Perot/  Memoir y  46-7. 
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1768.  "1  ^^^  certainly  wrong,"  he  continues,  "not  to  be  contented  with 

«7T/v      "  what  I  already  possess,  trifling  as  it  is  ;  for  should  I  ask  myself  one 
"serious  question, — What  is  it  I  want? — What  can  I  answer?    My 
"  desires  are  as  capricious  as  the  big-bellied  Woman's,  who  longed  for 
"  a  piece  of  her  husband's  nose.    I  have  no  certainty,  it  is  true  ;  bat 
"  why  cannot  I  do  as  some  men  of  more  merits  who  have  lived  on  more 
"  precarious  terms  ?    Scarron  used  jestingly  to  call  himself  the  marquis 
"  of  Quenault,  which  was  the  name  of  the  bookseller  th&t  employed 
"  him  ;  and  why  may  not  I  assert  my  privilege  and  quality  on  the 
"  same  pretensions  ?    Yet,  upon  deliberation,  whatever  airs  I  give 
"  myself  on  this  side  of  the  water,  my  dignity,  I  fancy,  would  be  evapo- 
"rated  before  I  reached  the  other.    I  know  you  have  in  Ireland  a 
"  very  indifferent  idea  of  a  man  who  writes  for  bread ;  though  Swift 
"  and  Steele  did  so  in  the  earliest  part  of  their  lives.    Tou  imagine,  I 
"  suppose,  that  every  author,  by  profession,  lives  in  a  garret^  wean 
"shabby  cloaths,  and  converses  with  the  meanest  company.    Tet  I  do 
"  not  believe  there  is  one  single  writer,  who  has  abilities  to  translate  a 
"  French  novel,  that  does  not  keep  better  company,  wear  finer  cloaths, 
"  and  live  more  genteelly,  than  numy  who  pride  themselves  for  nothing 
"  else  in  Ireland.    I  confess  it  again,  my  dear  Dan,  that  nothing  bn^ 
"  the  wildest  ambition  could  prevail  on  me  to  leave  the  enjoyment 
"  the  refined  conversation  which  I  am  sometimes  adnutted  to  partak< 
"  in,  for  uncertain  fortune,  and  paltry  shew.    Tou  cannot  conceive  ha 
"  I  am  sometimes  divided :  to  leave  all  that  is  dear  to  me  gives 
"  pain  ;  but  when  I  consider,  I  may  possibly  acquire  a  genteel  in< 
"  dance  for  life  :  when  I  think  of  that  dignity  which  philosophy 
"  to  raise  itself  above  contempt  and  ridicule ;   when  I  think  thns^ 
"  eagerly  long  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  separating  myself  finc^: 
"  the  vulgar,  as  much  in  my  circumstances,  as  I  am  already  in  mm. 
"  sentiments.    I  am  going  to  publish  a  book,  for  an  account  of  wk 
"I  refer  you  to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  brother  Goldsmi. 
"  Circulate  for  me  among  your  acquaintances  a  hundred  proposal^^ 
"  which  I  have  given  orders  may  be  sent  to  you :  and  if,  in  pnnmaxictf 
"  of  such  circulation,  you  should  receive  any  sabscriptionfl^  let  tfaeiziy 
"when  collected,  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Bradley,  who  will  g^ve   ^ 
"  receipt  for  the  same.''    [Omitting  here,  says  the  Percy  Memoir,  yrbaL^ 
relates  to  private  family  affairs,  he  then  adds  :]  "  I  know  not  how 
"  desire  of  seeing  Ireland,  which  had  so  long  slept,  has  again  reyi 
"  with  so  much  ardour.    So  weak  is  my  temper,  and  so  unsteady,  ths^^ 
"  I  am  frequently  tempted,  particularly  when  low-spirited,  to  retor** 
"  home  and  leave  my  fortune,  though  just  beginning  to  look  kindeS'- 
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**  Bat  it  flhall  not  be.    In  five  or  six  years  I  hope  to  indulge  these     1758. 
«  trannporta.    I  find  I  want  constitution,  and  a  strong  steady  dispoei-    j^q^ 
"  tion,  which  alone  makes  men  great    I  will  however  correct  my  faults, 
"  since  I  am  conscious  of  them.**  * 

With  such  professions  weakness  continues  to  indulge  itself, 
and  faults  are  perpetuated.  But  some  allowances  are  due. 
Of  the  Irish  society  he  knew  so  well,  and  so  often  sarcastically 
painted,  these  Irish  friends  were  clearly  very  notable  speci- 
mens, with  whom  small  indeed  was  his  chance  of  decent  con- 
sideration, if  a  garret,  shabby  clothes,  and  conversation  with 
the  meanest  company,  were  set  hopelessly  forth  as  his  inex- 
tricable doom.  The  error  lay  in  giving  faith  of  any  kind  to 
such  external  aid,  and  so  weakening  the  help  that  rested  in 
himself.  When  the  claim  of  ten  poimds  for  his  appointment- 
warrant  came  upon  him,  it  found  him  less  prepared  because 
of  vague  expectations  raised  on  these  letters  to  Mills  and  the 
Lawders.  But  any  delay  might  be  fatal ;  and  in  that  con- 
dition of  extremity,  whose  "wants,"  alas,  are  anything  but 
**  capricious,'*  he  bethought  him  of  the  Critical  Review ^  and 
ivcnt  to  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton. 

Soon  after  he  left  Griffiths  he  had  written  an  article  for 

liis  rival,  which  appeared  in  November  1757;  and  as  his 

oontributions  then  stopped  where  they  began,  I  am  disposed 

to  connect  both  his  joining  at  that  time  so  suddenly,  and  as 

»^».ddenly  quitting,  the  Critical  Review,  with  a  letter  which 

STnoUett  published  in  that  same  November  number  "To 

the  Old  Gentlewoman  who  directs  the  Monthly.'*    For 

*i^ou^  Goldsmith  might  not  object  to  avenge  some  part  of 

*^i«  own  quarrel  under  cover  of  that  of  Smollett,  he  would 

^^^rdly  have    relished  the    too  broad  allusion    in    which 

goody"  and  "gammer"  Griffiths    were    reminded  that 

♦  Percy  Memoir,  48-49. 
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1758.     "  though  we  never  visited  your  garrets,  we  know  what  sort 
^t.  80.    «  Qf  Doctors  and  authors   you  employ  as  joume}'nien  in 
"  your  manufacture.    Did  you  in  your  dotage  mistake  the 
"  application,  by  throwing  Uiose  epithets  at  us  which  so  pro- 
"  perly  belong  to  your  own  understrappers  ?  "*  But,  whatever 
may  have  caused  his  secession  then,  now  he  certainly  applied 
again  to  Hamilton,  a  shrewd  man,  who  had  just  made  a  large 
fortune  out  of  Smollett's  History,  and,  though  not  very  hberal 
in  liis  payments,!  already  not  unconscious  of  the  value  of 
Griffiths's  discarded  writer.   The  result  of  the  interview  was 
the  publication,  in  the  new-year  number,  of  two  more  pi^rs 
by  Goldsmith,  apparently  in  continuation  of  the  first    AH 
three  had  relation  to  a  special  subject;  and,  as  connected 
with  such  a  man's   obscurest  fortunes,  have   an  interest 
hardly  less  than  that  of  writings  connected  with  his  fame. 
An  author  is  seen  in  the  effulgence  of  established  repute,  or 
discovered  by  his  cries  of  struggling  distress.      By  both 
•*  you  shall  know  him." 

Ovid  was   the  leading  topic   in    all  three.     His  Foith 
translated   by  a  silly  master  of  a  Wandsworth  boarding- 
school,  named  Massey ;  his  Epistles,  translated  by  a  pedantic 
pedagogue  named  Barrett  (a  friend  of  Johnson  and  Cave); 
and  an  antidote  to  his  Art  of  Love,  in  an  Art  of  PUmng 
by  Mr.  Marriott ;  were  the  matters  taken  in  hand.  The  Art  of 
Pkasiiig  was  treated  with  playful  contempt,*  and  Mr.  Massey 
Fasti  fared  still  worse.     Here  Goldsmith  closed  a  series  '"^ 


most  unsparing  comparisons  of  the  original  with  his  tran^-** 
later,  by  asking  leave  "  to  remind  Mr.  Massey  of  the  old  lijeHa:^ 
'*  l)roverb "  (II  tradattores  tradatore)  "  and  to  hope  he 

♦  Oritical  RevievD,  iv.  469-71,  Nov.  1757. 
+  See  Percival  Stockdale's  Memoirs  (1809),  ii.  57. 
t  Critical  Review,  vu.  26-30,  Jan.  1759. 
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"  never  for  the  future  traduce  *  and  injure  any  of  those  poor     1758. 

"  ancients  who  never  injured  him,  by  thus  pestering  the    jEtTio. 

"  world  with  such  translations  as  even  his  own  schoolboys 

**  ought  to  be  whipped  for."  +    Nor  with  less  just  severity 

was  the  last  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen  rebuked.     With 

very  lively  power  Goldsmith  dissected  the  absurdities  of  Mr. 

Barrett's  version  of  poor  ill-treated  Ovid's  Epistles ;  a  classic 

to  all  appearance  doomed,  he  humorously  interposed,  "to 

"  successive  Metamorphoses :  being  sometimes  transposed  by 

"  schoolmasters  unacquainted  with  English,  and  sometimes 

**  transversed  by  ladies  who  knew  no  Latin :  thus  he  has 

•*  alternately  worn  the  dress  of  a  pedant  or  a  rake ;  either 

**  crawling  in  humble  prose  or  having  his  hints  explained 

**  into  unbashfiil  meaning."      He  showed  that  Mr.  Barrett 

was  a  bad  critic,  and  no  poet;  and  he  passed  from  lofty 

to    low  in  his  illustrations  with   amusing  effect.       Giving 

two  or  three  instances  of  the  translator's  skill  in  "  paren- 

•*  ihetically   clapping   one  sentence   within   another,"   this, 

pursued  Goldsmith,  "  contributes  not  a  little  to  obscurity ; 

•*  and  obscurity,  we  all  know,  is  nearly  allied  to  admiration. 

'*  Thus,  when  the  reader  begins  a  sentence  which  he  finds 

*•  pregnant  with  another,  which  stiU  teems  with  a  third,  and 

*'  so  on,  he  feels  the  same  surprise  which  a  countryman  does 

**  at  Bartholomew  fair.     Hocus  shows  a  bag,  in  appearance 

*'  empty ;    slap,  and  out  come  a  dozen  new  laid  eggs ;  slap 

*'  again,  and  the  number  is  doubled ;  but  what  is  his  amaze- 

•*  ment,  when  it  swells  with  the  hen  that  laid  them  ! "     The 

poetry  and  criticism  disposed  of,  the  scholarship  shared  their 

fete.     Mr.  Barrett  being  master  of  the  thriving  grammar- 

*  Goldsmith's  remark  may  remind  ns  of  the  French  Uuly,  who,  being  compli- 
mented on  her  English,  and  asked  in  what  manner  she  had  contrived  to  speak  it 
■o  well,  replied,  "I  began  by  traducing y 

t  Critical  Review,  iv.  409,  November  1757. 
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school  of  Ashford  in  Kent,*  and  having  the  consequence  and 
pretension  of  a  so-called  learned  man,  we  are  not  going,  said 
Goldsmith,  "  to  permit  an  ostentation  of  learning  pass  for 
"  merit,  nor  to  give  a  pedant  quarter  on  the  score  of  his 
"  industry  alone,  even  though  he  took  refuge  behind  Arabic, 
"  or  powdered  his  head  with  Hieroglyphics."! 

In  the  garret  of  Griffiths,  he  would  hardly  have  conceded 
so  much ;   and  since  then,  the  world  had  not  been  teaching 
him  literary  charity.      These   Ovid  translations   had  not 
unnaturally  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  master  of  the  art ; 
on  him  who  was  the  father  of  authorship  by  profession ;  and 
the  melancholy  image  which  arose  to  a  mind  so  strongly 
disposed  to  entertain  it  then,  of  great  "Dryden  ever  poor," 
and  obliged  by  his  miseries  to  suffer  fleeting  performance^^ 
to  be  "quartered  on  the  lasting  merit  of  his  name,"   di^3 
not  the  more  entitle  to  any  mercy  which  truth  could  nc:^  f 
challenge   for  them,   these  gentlemen  of  a  more  thrivir^^ 
profession   who     had     thrust    themselves    uninvited    atxj 
unqualified  on  the  barren  land  of  authorship.     "But  \€t 
"  not  the  reader  imagine,"  he  said,  "  we  can  find  pleasure 
"  in  thus  exposing  absurdities  which  are  too  ludicrous  for 
"  serious  reproof.     While  we  censure  as  critics,  we  feet  as 

*  The  second  title  of  his  translatioii  runs  thns  :  **  Being  part  of  a  poetical  or 
**  oratorical  lecture,  read  in  the  grammar-school  of  Ashford,  in  the  eounij  of 
'*  Kent ;  and  calculated  to  initiate  yonth  in  the  first  rudiments  of  taste.** 

t  CnJtical  ReiieiPj  vii.  38,  January  1769. 

:^  I  am  glad  to  record  that,  amid  many  heresies  that  forbid  me  to  daim  the  wxini 
of  a  sound  or  deep  critical  faculty  for  Gbldsmith,  he  had  a  well-gromided  tod 
steady  admiration  for  Dryden,  which  he  often  justified  in  language  worthy  of  it> 
''  The  English  tongue,"  he  said,  in  the  eighth  number  of  the  Bee,  « is  greatly  Ui 
**  debtor.  It  was  his  pen  that  formed  the  Congreyes,  the  Priors,  and  the 
*^  Addisons,  who  succeeded  him  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Diyden,  we  inent 
**  should  have  known  a  Pope,  at  least  in  the  meridian  lustre  he  now  displaj*- 
**  But  Dryden^s  excellencies,  as  a  writer,  were  not  confined  to  poetiy  alone.  Ther 
'*  is,  in  his  prose  writings,  an  ease  and  elegance  that  hare  never  yet  been  so  we 
**  united  in  works  of  taste  or  criticism." 
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"  men,  and  could  sincerely  wish  that  those  whose  greatest    i758. 

"  sin  is,  perhaps,  the  venial  one  of  writing  bad  verses,  would    At.  80. 

''  regard  their  failure  in  this  respect  as  we  do,  not  as  faults 

"  but  foibles :   they  may  be  good  and  useful  members  of 

"  society,  without  being  poets.     The  regions  of  taste  can 

"  be  travelled  only  by  a  few,   and  even  those  often  find 

**  indifferent  accommodation  by  the  way.     Let  such  as  have 

**  not  got  a  passport  from  nature  be  content  with  happiness, 

«  and  leave  the  poet  the  unrivalled  possession  of  his  misery, 

**  his  garret,  and  his  fame. 

"  We  have  of  late  seen  the  republic  of  letters  crowded 
**  with  some,  who  have  no  other  pretensions  to  applause  but 
industry,  who  have  no  other  merit  but  that  of  reading 
many  books  and  making  long  quotations ;  these  we  have 
heard  extolled  by  sympathetic  dunces,  and  have  seen 
them  carry  off  the  rewards  of  genius ;  while  others,  who 
should  have  been  bom  in  better  days,  felt  all  the  wants  of 
"  poverty,  and  the  agonies  of  contempt.*    Who,  then,  that 


*  OriUcal  Review^  vii.  37-8,  Jannaxy  1759.  Let  me  add  an  admirable  pas- 
from  a  later  essay  {Citizen  of  the  World,  letter  xciil)  in  which  GK)ld£mith 
speaks  out  for  the  profusion  of  the  writer  r  '*For  my  own  part^  were  I  to 
**  boy  a  haty  I  would  not  have  it  from  a  stocking-maker,  bnt  a  hatter ;  were 
*'  I  to  buy  shoes,  1  should  not  go  to  the  tailor's  for  that  purpose.  It  is  just 
**  so  with  regard  to  wit :  did  I,  for  my  life,  desire  to  be  well  serred,  I  would 
"apply  only  to  those  who  made  it  their  trade,  and  liyed  by  it.  Tou  smile 
"  at  the  oddity  of  my  opiaion  ;  but  be  assured,  my  friend,  that  wit  is  in 
"  some  measure  mechanical,  and  that  a  man  long  habituated  to  catch  at  eyen 
"  its  resemblance,  will  at  last  be  happy  enough  to  possess  the  substance.  By 
*'  a  long  habit  of  writing  he  acquires  a  justness  of  thinking,  and  a  mastery 
"  of  manner,  which  holiday  writers,  even  with  ten  times  his  genius,  may  vainly 
"attempt  to  equal.  How  then  are  tbey  deceived,  who  expect  from  title, 
"  dignity,  and  exterior  circumstances,  an  excellence,  which  is  in  some  measure 
"  acquired  by  habit,  and  sharpened  by  necessity !  Tou  have  seen,  like  me, 
"  many  literary  reputations  promoted  by  the  influence  of  £Eishion,  which  have 
"  scarcely  survived  the  possessor ;  you  have  seen  the  poor  hardly  earn  the 
!' little  reputation  they  acquired,  and  their  merit  only  acknowledged  when 
"  they  were  incapable  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  popularity  :  such,  how- 
"  ever,  is  the  reputation  worth  possessing;    that  which   is  hardly  earned  ia 
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1768.     "  has  a  regard  for  the  public,  for  the  literary  honour  of  our 
iBi.SO.    "  country,  for  the  figure  we  shall  one  day  make  among 
posterity,  that  would  not  choose  to  see  such  humbled  as 
are  possessed  only  of  talents  that  might  have  made  good 
"  cobblers,  had  fortune  turned  them  to  trade  ?  "   So  will  truth 
force  its  way,  when  out  of  Irish  hearing.    The  friends,  tile 
esteem,  and  the  conveniences,  of  the  poet's  life,  are  briefly 
summed  up  here.     His  misery,  his  garret,  and  his  fame. 

With  part  of  the  money  received  from  Hamilton  he 
moved  into  new  lodgings  :  took  "  unrivalled  possession  "  of 
a  fresh  garret,  on  a  first  floor.     The  house  was  number 
twelve.   Green    Arbour    Court,    Fleet-street,   between  the 
Old  Bailey  and  the  site  of  Fleet-market :  and  stood  in  the 
right  hand  comer  of  the  court,  as  the  wayfarer  approached 
it  from    Farringdon-street    by  an  appropriate   access  of 
"  Break-neck  Steps."     Green  Arbour  Court  is  now  gone 
for  ever ;  and  of  its  miserable  wretchedness,  for  a  little  time 
replaced  by  the  more  decent  comforts  of  a  stable,  not  a 
vestige  remains.     The  houses,  crumbling  and  tumbling  in 
Goldsmith's  day,  were  fairly  rotted  down   some  nineteen 
years  since  ;  and  it  became  necessary,  for  safety  sake,  to 
remove  what  time  had  spared.     But  Mr.  Washington  Irring 
saw  them  first,  and  with  reverence  had  described  them, 
for   Goldsmith's  sake.     Through  alleys,  courts,  and  blind 
passages ;    traversing    Fleet-market,    and    thence    turning 
along  a  narrow  street  to  the  bottom  of  a  long  steep  fligW 
of  stone  steps ;    he  made  good  his  toilsome  way  up  into 

**  hardly  lost.**  Most  true.  He  lived  long  enough  himself  to  have  some  foretaste 
of  this  in  his  ou^  case  ;  we  all  of  us  now  know  it  more  completely.  Let  me  Qot 
quit  this  subject  without  saying  that  Johnson  held  much  the  same  opinion  tf 
Gbldsmith  about  interlopers  in  literature.  Bos  well  one  day  was  full  of  regrets  that 
some  learned  judge  had  left  no  literary  monument  of  himself.  **  Alas,  sir,'*  cried 
Johnson,  '*  what  a  mass  of  confusion  should  we  have,  if  every  bishop^  anderery 
**  judge,  every  lawyer,  physician,  and  divine,  were  to  write  books  !  *'  Life,  vL  327. 
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Green  Arboxir  Court.  He  found  it  a  small  square  of  1758. 
tall  and  miserable  houses,  the  very  intestines  of  which  At.  80. 
seemed  turned  inside  out,  to  judge  from  tiie  old  garments 
and  frippery  that  fluttered  from  every  window.  "  It 
"  appeared,"  he  says,  in  his  Tales  of  a  Traveller ^  "  to  be  a 
"  region  of  washerwomen,  and  lines  were  stretched  about 
**  the  little  square,  on  which  clothes  were  dangling  to  dry." 
The  disputed  right  to  a  wash-tub  was  going  on  when  he 
entered ;  heads  in  mob-caps  were  protruded  from  every 
window ;  and  the  loud  clatter  of  vulgar  tongues  was  assisted 
by  the  shrill  pipes  of  swarming  children,  nestled  and 
cradled  in  every  procreant  chamber  of  the  hive.  The  whole 
scene,  in  short,  was  one  of  whose  unchanged  resemblance 
to  the  scenes  of  former  days  I  have  since  found  curious 
corroboration,  in  a  magazine  engraving  of  the  place  nigh 
half  a  century  old.  *  Here  were  the  tall  faded  houses,  with 
heads  out  of  window  at  every  story;  the  dirty  neglected 
children ;  the  bawling  slipshod  women ;  in  one  comer, 
clothes  hanging  to  dry,  and  in  another  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  announced.  Without  question,  the  same  squalid^ 
squalling  colony,  which  it  then  was,  it  had  been  in 
Goldsmith's  time.  He  would  compromise  with  the  children 
for  occasional  cessation  of  their  noise,  by  occasional  cakes  or 
sweetmeats,  or  by  a  tune  upon  his  flute,  for  which  all  the 
court  assembled ;  he  would  talk  pleasantly  with  the  poorest 
of  his  neighbours,  and  was  long  recollected  to  have  greatly 
enjoyed  the  talk  of  a  working  watchmaker  in  the  court; 
every  night,  he  would  risk  his  neck  at  those  steep  stone 
stairs ;  t  every  day,  for  his  clothes  had  become  too  ragged  to 

•  See  the  frontispiece  to  vol.  xliii  of  the  European  Mag<mne. 

t  Ward,  in  hia  London  Spy,  talks  of  "returning  down  stairs  with  as  mnck 

*'  care  and  caution  of  tumbling  head-foremost^  as  he  that  goes  down  Green  Arbour 

**  Court  steps  in  the  middle  of  winter." 

m2 
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1758.     submit  to  daylight  scirutiny,  he  would  keep  wiUiin  his  dirty, 
jBi.80.    naked,  unfurnished  room,  with  its  single  wooden  chair  and 
window  bench.    And  that  was  Goldsmith's  home. 

On  a  certain  night  in  the  beginning  of  Noyembe^  1758, 
his  ascent  of  Break-neck  Steps  must  have  had  unwonted 
gloom.  He  had  learnt  the  failure  of  his  new  hope :  the 
Goromandel  appointment  was  his  no  longer.  In  what  way 
this  mischance  so  unexpectedly  occurred,  it  would  now  be 
hopeless  to  enquire.  No  explanation  could  be  had  from 
the  dying  Doctor  Milner;  none  was  given  by  himself ;  he 
always  afterwards  withheld  allusion  to  it,  with  even  studious 
care.  It  is  quite  possible,  though  no  authority  exists  for 
the  assertion,  that  doubts  may  have  arisen  of  his  competence 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  appointment ;  what  followed 
a  few  months  later,  indeed,  will  be  seen  to  give  warrant  for 
such  a  surmise  ;  but  even  supposing  this  to  have  been  the 
real  motive,  there  is  no  ground  for  suspecting  that  such  a 
motive  was  alleged.  The  most  likely  supposition  would 
probably  be,  that  failure  in  getting  together  means  for  his 
outfit  with  sufficient  promptitude,  was  made  convenient 
excuse  for  transferring  the  favour  to  another*  That  it  was 
any  failiu'e  of  his  own  courage  at  the  prospect  of  so  long  an 
exile,  or  that  he  never  proposed  more  by  his  original  scheme 
than  a  foreign  flight  for  two  or  three  years,  has  no  other 
or  better  foundation  than  the  Hodson  letter:  on  which 
authority  it  would  also  follow,  that  he  remained  contented 
with  what  he  already  possessed,  subdued  his  capricious 
wants,  and  turned  to  the  friends,  the  esteem,  the  refined 
conversation,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  awaited 
him  in  Green  Arboiu*  Court,  with  a  new  and  virtuous  resolve 
of  quiet  thankfulness. 

Alas !  far  different  were  the  feelings  with  wliich  he  now 
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ascended  Break-neck  Steps ;  far  different  his  mournful  1753. 
conviction,  that,  but  to  flee  from  the  misery  that  surrounded  ^Tso. 
him,  no  office  could  be  mean,  no  possible  endurance  hard. 
His  determination  was  taken  at  once :  probably  grounded 
on  the  knowledge  of  some  passages  in  the  life  of  Smollett, 
and  of  his  recent  acquaintance  Grainger.  He  would 
present  himself  at  Surgeons'  Hall  for  examination  as 
a  hospital  mate :  an  appointment  sufficiently  undesirable, 
to  be  foimd  always  of  tolerably  easy  attainment  by  the  duly 
qualified. 

But  he  must  have  decent  clothes  to  present  himself  in : 
the  solitary  suit  in  which  he  crept  between  the  court  and 
the  coffee-house,  being  only  fit  for  service  after  nightfall. 
He  had  no  resource  but  to  apply  to  Griffiths,  with  whom 
he  had  still  some  small  existing  connection,  and  from  whom 
his  recent  acceptance  at  the  Critical,  increasing  his  value 
with  a  vulgar  mind,  might  help  in  exacting  aid.  The 
bookseller,  to  whom  the  precise  temporary  purpose  for 
which  the  clothes  were  wanted  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
told,  consented  to  furnish  them  on  certain  conditions. 
Goldsmith  was  to  write  at  once  four  articles  (he  had  given 
three  to  the  Critical)  for  the  Monthly  Review.  Griffiths 
would  then  become  security  with  a  tailor  for  a  new  suit  of 
clothes ;  which  were  either  to  be  returned,  or  the  debt  for 
them  discharged,  within  a  given  time.  This  pauper  proposal 
acceded  to,  Goldsmith  doubtless  returned  to  Green  Arbour 
Court  with  the  four  books  under  his  arm. 

They  were :  Some  Enquiries  Concerning  the  First  Inha- 
bitants of  Europe,*  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
known  afterwards  as  Francis  Wise,  and  Thomas  Warton's 
friend ;    Anselm  Bayly's  Introduction  to  Languages ;  t   the 

*  Monthly  Beview,  xix.  513,  December  1758.  f  Ibidy  519. 
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r-fc-  im.  -rr-rz.  Lf  ::cz.i  >^^^-t  ir.  jsjrrnar  oc-ndiiioii  it 
U-t:  Tli.:-r  :•:  :.rrzrr-  "  Tiiii  1  T:i«  thai  made  metzembk 
"  ii  Z--11.  ti  i:  h  Lfcri  :-=icn  tlr  5.:::nd  oi  the  kst  trumpet: 
""  liT^T^r  ilzrT  Tfcs  z.:  rezieiT:  I  was  candoeted  into  a 
~  liT^'  '  '■  "s^iere  I  5*w  a£-:m  a  dozen  of  grim  faces  sittmg 
"a:  a  l.z^  tjile.  ci.e  or  wLom  lade  me  come  forward  in 
"  s-:l  ii:  izLj'^iiiTis  Line.  iLat  I  was  actnallv  for  a  miniite 
**  -ir  r-ar.  i-zz-zfi  •:!  mv  senses/'  Whether  the  same  process, 
c  -Iu.;:^u  u^vogh  a  like  niemorable  scene,  bereft  poor 
G.I.isu:Jth  alt-jged-er  •:i  his.  cannot  now  be  ascertainei 
All  il.at  is  kn.jTTG.  is  told  in  a  drv  extract  from  the  boob  of 
the  ColIeLTe  01  Surireons.  *' At  a  Court  of  ExaminenkS 
**  at  Hk  Th-atn:  'Ust  Dto:mbtr,  IT.jS.  Prestnt''  .  .the 
names  are  not  given,  but  there  is  a  long  list  of  the  candidates 
who  passed,  in  the  midst  of  which  these  occur:  "Janw* 
"  licrnard,  mate  to  an  hospitaL  Oliver  Goldsmith,  found 
**  not  qualified  for  ditto,"  A  rumour  of  this  rejection  long 
existed,  and  on  a  hint  from  Maton  the  king's  physician, 
the  above  entry  was  found.! 

A  harder  sentence,  a  more  cruel  doom,  than  this  at  the 

•  Affm/hfi/  RevUw,  xix.  622,  December  1758.  t  Ihid,  624. 

X  Prior,  i.  281-2. 
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time  must  have  seemed,  even  the  Old  Bailey  has  not  often  1768. 
been  witness  to;  yet,  far  from  blaming  that  worthy  iBt.80. 
court  of  examiners,  should  we  not  rather  feel  that  much 
praise  is  due  to  them  ?  That  they  really  did  their  duty  in 
rejecting  the  short,  thick,  dull,  imgainly,  over-anxious,  over- 
dressed, simple  looking  Irishman  who  presented  himself  that 
memorable  day,  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted;  but  uncon- 
sciously they  also  did  a  great  deal  more.  They  found  him  not 
qualified  to  be  a  surgeon's  mate,  and  left  him  qualified  to 
heal  the  wounds  and  abridge  the  sufferings  of  all  the  world. 
They  found  him  querulous  with  adversity,  given  up  to 
irresolute  fears,  too  much  blinded  with  failures  and  sorrows 
to  see  the  divine  uses  to  which  they  tended  still ;  and  from 
all  this,  their  sternly  just  and  awful  decision  drove  him 
resolutely  back.  While  the  door  of  the  surgeons'  hall  was 
shut  upon  him  that  day,  the  gate  of  the  beautiftil  mountain 
was  slowly  opening.  Much  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  he 
had  still  indeed  to  pass ;  but  every  outlet  save  the  one  was 
closed  upon  him,  it  was  idle  any  longer  to  strike  or  struggle 
against  the  visions  which  sprang  up  in  his  desolate  path, 
and  as  he  so  passed  steadily  if  not  cheerily  on,  he  saw  them 
fade  and  become  impalpable  before  him.  Steadily,  then,  if 
not  cheerily,  for  some  months  more  !  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
the  man  who  has  vigour  may  walk  to  the  East  just  as 
well  as  to  the  West,  if  he  happens  to  turn  his  head  that 
way."*  So,  honour  to  the  court  of  examiners,  I  say, 
for  that,  whether  he  would  or  would  not,  they  turned  back 
his  head  to  the  East !  The  hopes  and  promise  of  the  world 
have  a  perpetual  springtime  there;  and  Goldsmith  was 
hereafter  to  enjoy  them,  briefly  for  himself,  but  for  the  world 
eternally. 

*  BoBweU's  Uft,  iv.  24. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DISCIPLINB    OF    SORROW. 
1768—1759. 

1758         It  was  four  days  after  the  rejection  at  Surgeons*  Hall,  the 
AtTso.    Christmas  day  of  1758,  when,  to  the  ordinary  filth  and  noise 
of  number  twelve  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  there  was  added 
an    unusual    lamentation    and  sorrow.    An  incident  had 
occurred,    of   which,   painful    as   were    the    consequences 
involved  in  it,  the  precise  details  can  but  be  surmised  and 
guessed  at,  and  must  be  received  with  that  allowance,  though 
doubtless  in  the  main  correct.     It  would  appear  that  the 
keeper  of  this  wretched  lodging  had  been  suddenly  dragged 
by  bailiffs  from  his  home  on  the  previous  night,  and  his 
wife,  with  loud  wailings,  now  sought  the  room  of  her  poorer 
lodger.     He  was  in  debt  to  the  imfortunate  couple,  who,  for 
the  amusement  of  their  children  by  his  flute,  had  been  kind 
to  him  according  to  their  miserable  means :   and  it  was  the 
woman*s  sobbing  petition  that  he  should  try  to  help  them. 
There  was  but  one  way ;  and  in  the  hope,  through  Hamilton 
or  Griffiths,  to  be  able  still  to  meet  the  tailor's  debt,  the  gay 
suit  in  which  he  went  to  Surgeons*  Hall,  and  in  which  he 
was  dressed  for  his  doleful  holiday,  appears  to  have  been 
put  off  and  carried  to  the  pawnbroker's.     Nor  had  a  week 
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passed,  before  the  pangs  of  his  own  destitution  sharply  1758. 
struck  him  again ;  and,  without  other  remaining  means  of  ^Tso. 
earthly  aid,  for  death  had  taken  in  Doctor  Mihier  his 
apparently  last  Mend,  he  carried  the  four  books  he  had 
recently  reviewed  for  Griffiths  to  a  neighbouring  house,  and 
left  them  in  pledge  with  an  acquaintance  for  a  trifling  loan.* 
It  was  hardly  done  when  a  letter  from  Griffiths  was  put  into 
his  hand,  peremptorily  demanding  the  return  of  the  books 
and  the  suit  of  clothes,  or  instant  payment  for  both. 

Goldsmith's  answer,  and  the  bookseller's  violent  retort, 
are  to  be  presumed  from  the  poor  debtor's  second  letter : 
the  only  one  preserved  of  this  unseemly  correspondence.  He 
appears  first  to  have  written  in  a  tone  of  mixed  astonishment, 
anger,  and  solicitation ;  to  have  prayed  for  some  delay ;  and 
to  have  been  met  by  coarse  insult,  threats,  and  the  shameless 
imputation  of  crime.  These  forced  from  him  the  rejoinder 
£bund  in  the  bookseller's  papers,  endorsed  by  Griffiths 
^vdtib  the  writer's  name,  and  as  "  Rec'  in  Jars''  1759 ; " 
^^rvhich  passed  afterwards  into  the  manuscript  collections  of 
'.  Heber,  and  is  now  in  my  possession.t  All  concealment 
ended  here,  and  stem  plain  truth  is  told. 

*8ir,''  wrote  Goldsmith,  "  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  gaol  to  which 
**  my  own  impnidendes  and  your  letter  seem  to  point.  I  have  seen  it 
^  ioeyitable  these  three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens !  request  it  as 
^^  favour,  as  a  favour  that  may   prevent  somewhat  more  fatal.    I 

♦  Privr,  i.  326-8. 

,  ^     The  appearance  of  this  remarkable  letter  harmonises  with  its  contents.  There 

*■  'Nothing  of  the  freedom  or  boldness  of  hand  in  it  which  one  may  perceive  in  his 

^''^'^iiazy  mamiscript.      To  the  kindness  of  my  friend  the  Bey.  Ghanncy  Hare 

^^"Wnahend,  I  owe  the  possession  of  this  most  interesting  of  all  the  Goldsmith 

^penB  that  hare  been  preserved  to  onr  time,  and  I  have  been  careful  of  the 

i         ^^^^ctesi  aocnracy  in  the  copy  above  given.    The  pointing  is  imperfect  and  confused, 

I        1^  la  there  any  break  or  paragraph  from  the  first  line  to  the  signature ;  but  it  is 

m        ¥>bs«d  exactly  as  written. 

\ 
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1758       ''^^^6  heen  some  years  straggling  with  a  wretched  being,  with  all 


MUZO, 


*'  that  contempt  which  indigence  brings  with  it,  with  all  those  strong 

*'  passions  which  make  contempt  insupportable.    What  then  has  a  gaol 

'*  that  is  formidable,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  society  of  wretches,  and 

*'  such  is  to  me  true  society.     I  tell  you  again,  and  again  I  am  now 

**  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will  be  punctual 

**  to  any  appointment  you  or  the  taylor  shall  make ;  thus  far  at  least 

*'I  do  not  act  the  sharper,  since  imable  to  pay  my  debts  one  way 

"  I  would  willingly  give  some  security  another.    No  Sir,  had  I  been  a 

**  sharper,  had  I  been  possessed  of  less  good  nature  and  native  generosity 

*^  I  might  surely  now  hare  been  in  better  circumstances.     I  am  guiltj 

"  I  own  of  meannesses  which  poverty  unavoidably  brings  with  it,  my 

"reflections  are  filled  with  repentance  for  my  imprudence  but  not  with 

'^  any  remorse  for  being  a  villain,  that  may  be  a  character  you  unjustlj 

"  charge  me  with.    Your  books  I  can  assure  you  are  neither  pawn'd 

**  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  a  friend  from  whom  my  necessities 

"  oblig'd  me  to  borrow  some  money,  whatever  becomes  of  my  person, 

"  you  shall  have  them  in  a  month.    It  is  very  possible  both  the  reports 

**you  have  heard  and  your  own  suggestions  may  have  brought  you 

**  false  information  with  respect  to  my  character,  it  is  very  possible 

''  that  the  man  whom  you  now  regard  with  detestation  may  inwardly 

"  bum  with  grateful    resentment,   it  is  very  possible  that    upoo  a 

"  second  perusal  of  the  letter  I  sent  you,  you  may  see  the  workings  of 

"  a  mind  strongly  agitated  with  gratitude  and  jealousy,  if  such  circum- 

*'  stances  should  appear  at  least  spare  invective  'till  my  book  with 

"  Mr.  Dodsley  shall  be  published,  and  then  perhaps  you  may  see  the 

'^  bright  side  of  a  mind  when   my  professions  shall  not  appear  the 

"  dictates  of  necessity  but  of  choice.     You  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner 

*^  knew  me  not.    Perhaps  so  ;  but  he  was  a  man  I  shall  ever  honour ; 

^^  but  I  have  friendship  only  with  the  dead !     I  ask  pardon  for  taking 

''  up  so  much  time.  Nor  shall  I  add  to  it  by  any  other  professions  than 

"  that  I  am  Sir  your  Humble  Serv*. 

OuvER  Goldsmith. 

"P.S.    I  shall  expect  impatiently  the  result  of  your  resolutions.** 

Now,  this  Ralph  Griffiths  the  bookseller,  whom  th 
diploma  of  some  American  university  as  obscure  as  himQftl- 
made  subsequently  Doctor  Griffiths,  was  one  of  the  mos* 
thriving  men  of  the  day.     In  little  more  than  three 
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after  this  he  was  able  to  retire  from  bookselling,  aiid  hand  J768. 
over  to  Becket  the  publication  of  his  Review.  As  time  wore  Mt.  80. 
on,  he  became  a  more  and  more  regular  attendant  at  the 
meeting-house,  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  world^s  esteem, 
and  at  last  kept  his  two  carriages,  and  "  lived  in  style.'*  But  he 
lived,  too,  to  see  the  changes  of  thirty  years  after  the  grave  had 
received  the  author  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  and  though  he 
had  some  recollections  of  the  errors  of  his  youth  to  disturb 
his  decorous  and  religious  peace  of  mind, — such  as  having 
become  the  proprietor  of  an  infamous  novel,  and  dictated 
the  praise  of  it  in  his  Review, — such  as  having  exposed  him- 
self to  a  remark  reiterated  in  Grainger's  letters  to  Bishop 
Percy,  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  in  any  verbal  agreement 
upon  matters  of  his  trade,* — it  may  not  have  been  the  least 
bitter  of  his  remembrances,  if  it  ever  happened  to  occur 
to  him,  that  to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  the  depths  of  a  helpless 
distress,  he  had  applied  the  epithets  of  sharper  and  villain. 

From  Goldsmith  himself  they  fell  harmless.  His  letter 
is  most  affecting :  but  the  truth  is  manfully  outspoken  in 
it,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  less  painful  to  me  tlian  those 
in  which  the  truth  is  concealed.  When  such  a  mind  is 
brought  to  look  its  sorrow  in  the  face,  and  understand 
clearly  the  condition  in  which  it  is, — ^without  further  doubling, 
shrinking,  or  weak  compromise  with  false  hopes, — it  is  master 
of  a  great  gain.  In  the  accession  of  strength  it  receives,  it 
may  see  the  sorrow  anyway  increase,  and  calm  its  worst 
apprehension.  The  most  touching  passage  of  that  letter  is 
the  reference  to  his  project,  and  the  bright  side  of  his  mind 
it  may  reveal.     I  will  date  from  it  the  true  beginning  of 


*  ''  Yon  miiBt  haTe  little  dependence  upon  Griffiths.  .  .  Do  not  go  on  with  him 
"  without  a  posiiiTe  bargain,  &c.  kc.**  GJrainger  to  Percy,  Nichols's  lUuttrations, 
TiL  269. 
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1758.  Goldsmith's  literary  career.  Not  till  he  was  past  thirty,  he 
^t.  80.  was  wont  to  say,  did  he  become  really  attached  to  literatiire : 
not  till  then  was  the  discipline  of  his  endurance  complete, 
his  wandering  impulses  settled  firmly  to  the  right  object  of 
their  aptitude,  or  his  real  destiny  revealed  to  him.  He 
might  have  still  to  perish  in  unconquered  difficulties,  and 
with  the  word  that  was  in  him  imspoken ;  but  it  would  be  at 
his  post,  and  in  a  manly  eflfort  to  speak  the  word.  Whatever 
the  personal  weaknesses  that  yet  remain, — ^nor  are  they  few 
or  trifling, — ^his  confidence  and  self-reliance  in  literary 
pursuits  date  from  this  memorable  time.  They  rise  above 
the  cares  and  cankers  of  his  life,  above  the  lowness  of  his 
worldly  esteem,  far  above  the  squalor  of  his  homes.  They 
take  the  undying  forms  which  accident  or  wrong  cannot  alter 
or  deface  ;  they  are  the  tenants  of  a  world  where  distress  and 
failure  are  unknown;  and  perpetual  cheerfulness  sings 
around  them.  "  The  night  can  never  endure  so  long,  but 
"  at  length  the  morning  cometh  ;  *'  and  with  these  sudden 
and  sharp  disappointments  of  his  second  London  Christmas, 
there  came  into  Green  Arbour  Court  the  first  struggling 
beams  of  morning.  Till  aU  its  brightness  follows,  let  him 
moan  and  sorrow  as  he  may ; — ^the  more  familiar  to  himsdf 
he  makes  those  images  of  want  and  danger,  the  better  he  will 
meet  tliem  in  the  lists  where  they  still  await  him ;  the  more 
he  cultivates  those  solitary  friendships  with  the  dead,  the 
more  elevating  and  strengthening  the  influence  that  will 
reward  him  from  their  graves.  The  living,  busy,  prosperous 
world  about  him,  might  indeed  have  saved  him  much,  by 
stretching  forth  its  helping  hand :  but  it  had  not  taught  him 
little  in  its  lesson  of  unrequited  expectation,  and  there  was 
nothing  now  to  distract  him  with  delusive  hope  from  medi- 
tation of  the  wisest  form  of  revenge. 
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The  "  impatient  expectation ''  of  the  result  of  Griffiths*8     1758. 

resolutions,  ended   in   a   contract   to  write  him  a  Life  of    iBt.80. 

Voltaire  for  a  translation  of  the  Henriade  he  was  ahout  to 

publish :  the  payment  being  twenty  pounds,  and  the  price 

of  the  clothes  to  be  deducted  from  that  sum.     His  brother 

Henry  wrote  to  him  of  the  Polite  Learning  scheme,  while 

engaged  on  this  trade   task;   and  the  answer  he  made  at 

its  close,  written  early  in  February  1759,  is  in  some  sort 

the  indication  of  his  altered  mind  and  purpose.    There  is  still 

evidence  of  his  personal  weakness  in  the  idle  distrusts  and 

suspicion  it  charges  on  himself,  and  in  its  false  pretences  to 

conceal  his  rejection  and  sustain  his  poor  Irish  credit :  yet 

the  general  tone  of  it  marks  not  the  less,  a  new,  a  sincerer, 

and  a  more  active  epoch  in  his   life.     Whilst  the  quarrel 

with  Griffiths  was  still  proceeding,  he  had  again  written  of 

the  Polite  Learning  essay,  and  sent  some  scheme  of  a  new 

poem  to  Henry  (first  fruit  of  the  better  uses  of  his  adversity) ; 

but   absolute   silence   as  to  the   Coromandel  appointment 

appears  to  have  suggested  a  doubt  in  his  brother's  answer, 

to  which  very  cursory  and  slight  allusion  is  made  in  this 

reply.     The  personal  portrait,  in  which  the  "  big  wig "  of 

his  Bankside  days  plays  its  part,  will  hardly  support  his 

character  for  personal  vanity !  "Dear  Sir,'*  the  letter  ran,* — 

*^  Your  punctuality  in  answering  a  man,  whose  trade  is  writing,  is 
*'  more  than  I  had  reason  to  expect ;  and  yet  you  see  me  generally  fill 
*^  a  whole  sheet,  which  is  all  the  recompense  I  can  make  for  being  so 
**  frequently  troublesome.  The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Lawder 
**  is  a  little  extraordinary.  However,  their  answering  neither  you  nor 
^  me  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  disliking  the  employment  which 
^  I  assigned  them.  As  their  conduct  is  different  from  what  I  had 
^*  expected,  so  I  have  made  an  alteration  in  mine.  I  shall  the  beginning 

*  Percy  Memoir^  53-9.      It  is  addressed  to  **The  Bev.  Henry  Qoldsmith,  at 
**Lowfield,  near  Ballymore,  in  Westmeath,  Ireland." 
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1758.  '^  ^^  °^^^  month  send  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  booksy  which  are  all 
^j~— ■  "  that  I  fency  can  be  well  sold  among  you,  and  I  would  have  you  make 
'^  some  distinction  in  the  persons  who  have  subscribed.  The  money 
"  which  will  amount  to  sixty  pounds,  may  be  left  with  Mr.  Bradley,  as 
"  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  certain  but  I  shall  quickly  have  occasion 
**  for  it.  I  have  met  with  no  disappointment  with  respect  to  my  East 
"  India  voyage  ;  nor  are  my  resolutions  altered ;  though,  at  the  same 
^*  time,  I  must  confess  it  gives  me  some  pain  to  think  I  am  almost 
'*  beginning  the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Though  I  never  had  a 
*'  day's  sickness  since  I  saw  you,  yet  I  am  not  that  strong  and  active 
*^  man  you  once  knew  me.  You  scarcely  can  conceive  how  much  eight 
''  years  of  disappointment,  anguish,  and  study,  have  worn  me  down.  If 
"  I  remember  right,  you  are  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  me,  yet  I 
"  dare  venture  to  say,  that  if  a  stranger  saw  us  both,  he  would  pay  me 
*^  the  honours  of  seniority.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  pale  melancholy 
"  visage,  with  two  great  wrinkles  between  the  eye-brows,  with  an  eye 
"  disgustingly  severe,  and  a  big  wig  ;  and  you  may  have  a  perfect 
"  picture  of  my  present  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  I  conceive  you 
"  as  perfectly  sleek  and  healthy,  passing  many  a  happy  day  among 
"  your  own  children,  or  those  who  knew  you  a  child.  Since  I  knew 
^^  what  it  was  to  be  a  man,  this  is  a  pleasure  I  have  not  known.  I 
'*  have  passed  my  days  among  a  parcel  of  cool  designing  beings,  and 
"  have  contracted  all  their  suspicious  manner  in  my  own  behaviour.* 
"  I  should  actually  be  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  my  friends  at  home,  as  I 
"  detest  that  which  I  am  obliged  to  partake  of  here.  I  can  now  neither 
"  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  a  revel,  nor  contribute  to  raise  its  jollity. 
"  I  can  neither  laugh  nor  drink,  have  contracted  a  hesitating  disagree- 
"  able  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  visage  that  looks  ill-nature  itself ;  in 
"  short,  I  have  thought  myself  into  a  settled  melancholy,  and  an  utter 
"  disgust  of  all  that  life  brings  with  it — Whence  this  romantic  turn, 
"  that  all  our  family  are  possessed  with  ?  Whence  this  love  for  every 
"  place  and  every  country  but  that  in  which  we  reside  ?  for  every 
"  occupation  but  our  own  ?  this  desire  of  fortune,  and  yet  this  eagerness 
"  to  dissipate  ?  I  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  at  intervals  for 
"  indulging  this  splenetic  manner,  and  following  my  own  taste,  regard- 
"  less  of  yours. 

"  The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  son  as  a- 

*  "This,"  observes  the  Pern/  Memoir  writer,  in  a  note,  "is  all  gratis  dictu 
"  for  there  never  was  a  character  so  unsuspicious  and   so  unguarded  as  thi 
"  writer's."  54. 
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scholar,  are  judiciona  and  convincing.     I  shonld  however  be  glad     n^s. 

to  know  for  what  particular  profession  he  is  designed.  K  he  be  bTTU 
"  assidaona,  and  divested  of  strong  passions  (for  passions  in  youth  always 
"  lead  to  pleasure),  he  may  do  very  well  in  your  college  ;  for  it  must 
**  be  owned,  that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  encouragement  there, 
^  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  But  if  he  has  ambition, 
**  strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send 

*  him  there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade  for  him  except  your  own. 
«  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  proper 
**  education  at  home.  A  boy,  for  instance,  who  imderstands  perfectly 
^  well  Latin,  French,  Arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the  civil  law, 
**  and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  has  an  education  that  may  qualify  him  for 
«  any  undertaking.  And  these  parts  of  learning  should  be  carefully 
<<  inculcated,  let  him  be  designed  for  whatever  caUing  he  wilL  Above 
'^  all  things  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or  novel ;  those  paint 
**  beauty  in  colours  more  charming  than  nature ;  and  describe  happiness 
«that  man  never  tastes.  How  delusive,  how  destructive  are  those 
**  pictures  of  consummate  bliss.  They  teach  the  youthful  mind  to  sigh 
**  after  beauty  and  happiness  which  never  existed ;  to  despise  the  little 
**  good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  by  expecting  more  than  she 
"  ever  gave ;  and  in  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the 
*^  world,  and  has  studied  human  nature  more  by  experience  than 
*^  precept ;  take  my  word  for  it,  I  say,  that  books  teach  us  very  little  of 

*  the  world.  The  greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty  wouJd  only  serve 
^  to  make  the  possessor  ridiculous  ;  may  distress,  but  cannot  relieve 
*'  him.    Frugality,  and  even  avarice,  in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind, 

**  are  true  ambition.  These  afford  the  only  ladder  for  the  poor  to  rise 
**to  preferment.  Teach  then,  my  dear  sir,  to  your  son  thrift  and 
^  economy.  Let  his  poor  wandering  uncle's  example  be  placed  before 
^  his  eyes.    I  had  learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous, 

*  before  I  was  taught  from  experience  the  necessity  of  being  pinident. 
**  I  had  contracted  the  habits  and  notions  of  a  philosopher ;  while  I  was 
^  exposing  myself  to  the  insidious  approaches  of  cunning ;  and  often 
"by  being,  even  with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable  to  excess,  I 
"  forgot  the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  the  very  situation 
**  of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.  When  I  am  in  the 
"remotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  perhaps  he  may 
"improve  from  my  example.  But  I  find  myself  again  falling  into 
"  my  gloomy  habits  of  thinking. 

"  My  mother,  I  am  informed,  is  almost  blind ;  even  though  I  had  the 
"  utmost  inclination  to  return  home,  under  such  circumstances  I  could 
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175S.  "  ^^^ '  ^^^  ^  behold  her  in  distress  without  a  capacity  of  relieying  her 
^^r~r  "  from  it,  would  add  too  much  to  m^  splenetic  habit.  Tour  list  letter 
"  was  much  too  short,  it  should  have  answered  some  queries  I  had  made 
*^  in  my  former.  Just  sit  down  as  I  do,  and  write  forward  until  joa 
^  have  filled  all  your  paper ;  it  requires  no  thought^  at  least  from  the 
^  ease  with  which  my  own  sentiments  rise  when  they  are  adAreaaed  to 
*'  you.  For,  belieye  me,  my  head  has  no  share  in  alll  write  ;  my  heart 
"  dictates  the  whole.  Pray,  give  my  love  to  Bob  Bryanton,  and 
^  intreat  him,  from  me,  not  to  drink.  My  dear  sir,  give  me  aome 
^  account  about  poor  Jenny.*  Yet  her  husband  loves  her  ;  if  so^  the 
"  cannot  be  unhappy. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  should  tell  you — ^yet  why  should  I  conceal 
''  those  trifles,  or  indeed  anything  frt>m  you  7 — ^There  is  a  book  of 
^  mine  will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  the  life  of  a  very  eztraordinaiy 
<*  man — ^no  less  than  the  great  Voltaire.    You  know  already  bj  the 
"  title,  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  catch-penny.    However  I  spent 
^  but  four  weeks  on  the  whole  performance,   for  which  I  received 
^  twenty  pounds.    When  published,  I  shall   take   some  method  of 
**  conveying  it  to  you,  unless  you  may  think  it  dear  of  the  postage^ 
"  which  may  amount  to  four  or   five  shillings.    However,  I  fear 
^  you  will  not  find  an  equivalence  of  amusement.    Your  last  letter, 
**  I  repeat  it,  was  too  short :  you  should  have  given  me  your  opinion  of 
"  the  design  of  the  heroicomical  poem  which  I  sent  you :  you  ^^ 
*'  member  I  intended  to  introduce  the  hero  of  the  poem,  as  lying  in 
<'  a  i)altry  alehouse.    You  may  take  the   following  specimen  of  the 
"  maimer,  which  I  flatter  myself  is  quite  original.    The  room  in  which 
**  he  lies,  may  be  described  somewhat  this  way  : — 

Tho  window,  patchM  with  paper,  lent  a  ray, 
That  feebly  shewed  the  state  in  which  he  Uy. 
The  Handy  floor,  that  grits  beneath  the  tread  : 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread  ; 
The  game  of  goose  was  there  expos*d  to  view, 
And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew ; 
The  seasons  fram'd  with  listing,  found  a  phice, 
And  Prussia's  monarch  shewed  his  lamp-bhick  fiioe. 
The  mom  was  cold ;  he  views  with  keen  desire, 
A  rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire. 
An  unpaid  reck'ning  on  the  freeze  was  scored, 
And  five  crack'd  teacups  dress'd  the  chimney  board. 

*  IliH  younger  nister,  wlio  had  married  unprosperuusly. 
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^  And  now  imagine  after  his  soUloquj,  the  landlord  to  make  his      ^^753^ 
"  appearance,  in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  reckoning :  dTTa 

^t.  oOm 

Not  with  that  fiuse,  so  servile  and  so  gay, 
That  welcomes  every  stranger  that  can  pay, 
With  sulky  eye  he  smoak*d  the  patient  man, 
Then  pnll'd  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus  began,  &c. 

^  All  this  is  taken,  70a  see,  from  nature.  It  is  a  good  remark  of 
**  Montaign's,  that  the  wisest  men  often  have  friends,  with  whom  they 
*  do  not  care  how  much  they  play  the  fooL  Take  my  present  follies 
"  as  instances  of  regard.  Poetry  is  a  much  easier,  and  more  agree- 
^  able  species  of  composition  than  prose,  and  could  a  man  live  by  it, 
**  it  were  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a  poet.  I  am  resolved  to 
^  leave  no  space,  though  I  should  fill  it  up  only  by  telling  you,  what 
*^  you  very  well  know  already,  I  mean  that  I  am 

"  Your  most  affectionate 

"  Friend  and  brother, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

There  is  a  practical  condition  of  mind  in  this  letter,  not- 
withstanding its  self-reproachful  pictures,  and  protestations 
of  sorrowful  disgust.    It  is  very  clear,  were  it  only  by  the 
alehouse  hero's  example,  that  not  all  the  miseries  which 
surround  him  will  again  daunt  his  perseverance,  or  tempt 
him  to  begin  life  anew.    If  the  bowl  is  now  to  be  broken,  it 
viiiHl  be  broken  at  the  fountain.     Gould  a  man  live  by  it,  it 
^ere  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a  poet :  but  as  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  live,  and  on  the  world's  beggarly  terms, 
he  will  take  what  practicable  work  he  can  get,  and  be  content 
'rtth  its  fare  till  pleasant  employment  comes.    When  the 
^an  in  black  describes  the  change  of  good  humour  with 
^hich  he  went  to  his  precarious  meals  ;  how  he  forbore  rants 
^f  spleen  at  his  situation,  ceased  to  call  down  heaven  and  the 
^^^^irs  to  behold  him  dining  on  a  half-pennyworth  of  radishes, 
^"Ught  his  very  companions  to  believe  that  he  liked  salad 
^^tter  than   mutton,  laughed  when  he  was  not    in  pain, 
^ok  the  world  as  it  went,  and  read  his  Tacitus  for  want  of 
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1758.  more  books  and  company;  it  figures  some  sach  change 
At  80.  as  this  which  I  notice  here.  Whatever  the  work  may  be, 
the  resolution  to  stick  to  nature  is  a  good  and  hopeful  one, 
and  will  admit  of  wise  application,  and  many  original  results. 
The  poem  seems  to  have  gone  no  further :  but  its  cheerfiil 
hero  reappeared,  after  some  months,  in  a  '*  club  of  authors ;  ** 
protested  that  the  alehouse  had  been  his  own  bed-chamber 
often ;  reintroduced  the  description  with  six  new  lines ; 

Where  the  Bed  lion  flaring  o*er  the  way. 

Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay ; 

Where  Calvert^s  bntt^  and  Parson's  black  champagne, 

Begales  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Dmry  Lane ; 

There,  in  a  lonely  room,  fix>m  bailiflb  snng, 

The  muse  found  Scroggen  stretched  beneath  a  rug . . 

flattered  himself  that  his  work  shotild  not  be  of  the  order 
of  your  common  epic  poems,  which  come  from  the  press 
like  paper  kites  in  the  summer ;  swore  that  people  were  sick 
of   your   Tumuses    and  Didos,  and  wanted   an   hermcal 
description  of  nature ;  offered,   for    proof  of  sound,  anl 
sense,  and  truth,  and  nature,  in  the  trifling  compass  oC^ 
ten  syllables,  the  last  of  two  added  lines; 

A  night-cap  decked  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  hy  night,  a  stocking  aJU  the  day  ! 

and  having  quoted  them,  was  so  much  elated   and   self^ 
delighted,  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  proceed. 

Thus  could  Goldsmith  already  turn  aside  the  sharpesl^ 
edge  of  poverty;  thus  wisely  consent  to  be  Scroggen  tilC 
he  could  be  Goldsmith;  in  the  paltry,  slovenly  pothouse 
of  Drury-lane,  give  promise  of  the  neat  village  alehouse 
of  Auburn ;  and  betake  himself  meanwhile  to  less  agreeable 
daily  duties,  in  a  spirit  that  would  make  them,  also,  the  no^ 
indifferent  source  of  profit  and  delight 


CHAPTER  VI. 


WORE  AND  HOPB. 
1759. 

"  Speedily  will  be  published,"  said  the  Public  Advertiser  of  ^^' 
the  7th  of  February,  1769,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  ofMonsiewr  '**-^^- 
"  de  Voltaire,  with  critical  observations  on  the  writings  of 
"  that  celebrated  poet,  and  a  new  Translation  of  the 
"  Henriade,  Printed  for  R.  Griffiths,  in  Paternoster  Row." 
Nevertheless,  the  publication  did  not  take  place.  The 
Translation  was  by  an  old  fellow-student  of  Dublin,  Edward 
Pardon ;  the  poor  uncertain  hack,  whose  notoriety  rests  on 
Goldsmith's  epigram,  as  his  hunger  was,  even  at  this  early 
date,  supposed  to  be  mainly  appeased  by  a  morsel  of  Gold- 
smith's crust ; — and  his  share  of  the  work  was  probably  not 
completed  in  time.  Some  months  later,  it  appeared  in  a 
magazine,  and  the  Life  was  given  to  the  public  through 
the  same  bookselling  channel;  but  it  is  clear  that  Gold- 
smith, when  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  had  really  performed 
his  portion  of  the  contract.  It  was  but  a  catchpenny 
matter,  as  he  called  it ;  yet  including  passages  of  in- 
teresting narrative  as  well  as  just  remark,  and  gracefully 
written.  It  announces  that  early  admiration  of  the  genius  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  which  he  consistently  maintained 

H  2 
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1759.  against  some  celebrated  friends  of  his  later  life :  it  contains 
At.  81.  the  best  existing  notice  known  to  me  of  Voltaire's  residence 
in  England:  and  for  proof  of  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  passages  might  be  given  in  exact  paraphrase  of  the 
argument  of  his  Polite  Learning ;  such  sayings  from  the  last- 
quoted  letter  to  his  brother,  as  "  frugality  in  the  lower  orders 
"  of  mankind  may  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  ambition;** 
and  such  apophthegms  from  his  recent  sharp  experience,  as 
"  the  school  of  misery  is  the  school  of  ildsdom." 

The  Polite  Learning  was  now  completed,  and  passing 
through  the  press :  the  Dodsleys  of  PaU  Mall,  who  gave 
Johnson  ten  guineas  for  the  poem  of  London^  having  taken  it 
under  their  charge.  This  too  was  the  time  when,  being  acci- 
dentally in  company  with  Grainger  at  the  Temple  Exchange 
coffee-house,  he  was  introduced  to  Thomas  Percy,  already 
busily  engaged  in  collecting  the  fiEunous  IteliqueB:*XiQiw  chap^ 
lain  to  Lord  Sussex,  and  who  became  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Dromore.f  Percy,  who  had  a  great  love  of  letters  and  of  literary 
men,  was  attracted  to  this  new  acquaintance ;  for  before  he 
returned  to  his  vicarage  of  Easton  Mauduit  in  Northampton- 
shire, he  discovered  Goldsmith*s  address  in  Green  Arbour 
Court,  and  resolved  to  call  upon  him.   "  A  friend  of  his  paying 

*  See  a  letter  of  the  poet  Shenstone  (to  whose  miggestion  we  owe  the  JSrftpio)  in 
Nichols's  lUwtratiofu,  vii.  220-3. 

f  Percy  will  freqaently  appear  in  these  pages  ;  and  though,  iar  some  unexplaiiied 
reason,  Johnson  said  harsher  things  to  him,  as  well  as  of  him,  than  was  oidinarily 
his  hahit  towards  men  of  that  calling  and  station,  he  has  also  in  a  few  lines  so 
happily  expressed  his  literary  claims  and  character,  that  they  will  best  introdnes 
him  here  :  "  He  is  a  man  very  willing  to  learn,  and  very  able  to  teach  ;  a  man  out 
'*  of  whose  company  I  never  go  without  haying  learned  something.  It  is  sore  thai 
**  he  Texes  me  sometimes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  own 
'*  ignorance.  So  much  extension  of  mind,  and  so  mnch  minute  accuracy  oT 
'*  inquiry,  if  you  survey  your  whole  circle  of  acquaintance^  you  will  find  so  Bcant, 
"  if  you  find  it  at  all,  that  you  will  value  Percy  by  oomparison.  .  .  Percy's 
**  attention  to  poetry  has  given  grace  and  splendour  to  his  studies  of  antiqui^. 
*'  A  mere  antiquarian  is  a  rugged  being."     BotweU,  viL  117. 
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"  him  a  visit "  (I  quote  from  the  Memoir  to  which  the  grave  1759. 
church  dignitary^  and  descendant  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  iEtsi^ 
Northumberland,  communicated  this  and  other  anecdotes), 
"at  the  beginning,  of  March  1759,  found  him  in  lodgings 
*'  there  so  poor  and  uncomfortable,  that  he  should  not  think  it 
"  proper  to  mention  the  circumstan^ce,  if  he  did  not  consider 
"  it  as  the  highest  proof  of  the  splendour  of  Doctor  Gold- 
smithes  genius  and  talents,  that  by  the  bare  exertion  of  their 
powers,  under  every  disadvantage  of  person  and  fortune,  he 
could  gradually  emerge  from  such  obscurity  to  the  enjoy- 
**  ment  of  all  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  and 
"  admission  into  the  best  societies  of  London.  The  Doctor 
"  was  writing  his  Enquiry  &c.  in  a  wretched  dirty  room,  in- 
"  which  there  was  but  one  chair,  and  when  he,  from  civility, 
*'  offered  it  to  his  visitant,  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the 
"window.  While  they  were  conversing,  some  one  gently 
"  rapped  at  the  door,  and  being  desired  to  come  in,  a  poor 
"  ragged  little  girl  of  very  decent  behaviour,  entered,  who, 
*' dropping  a  curtsie,  said,  *My  mama  sends  her  compli- 
"  *  ments,  and  begs  the  favour  of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber- 
«*  pot  fuU  of  coals;  "  * 

If  the  February  number  of  the  Critical  Rev^iew  lay  by  the 
reverend,  startled,  and  long-descended  visitor,  perhaps  good- 

*  Percy  Memoir,  60-1.     **I  have  Aim  now  in  London,"  writes  Campbell  to 

the  biBhop  in  1790  (Nichols^B  lUustraiions,  Tii.  779),  when  describing  his  progress 

VI  throwing  Percy's  biographical  anecdotes  into  the  form  of  a  memoir,  **and  am 

'*  endeavouring  to  recollect  your  first  visit  to  him,  when  the  loan,  or  repayment,  of 

"  the  chamber-pot  of  coals  was  asked.*'      To  this  the  bishop  answered  promptly^ 

by  sending  the  anecdote,  which  Campbell  (Ibid^  780)  thus  acknowledges  :    *'My 

^'  account  of  your  visit  to  him  there  was  almost  verbatim,  from  my  recollection  of 

"  your  words,  what  you  have  set  down  in  your  last.      But  could  there  be  any 

'  *  harm  in  letting  the  world  know  who  the  visitant  was  ?  without  the  circumstance  of 

'*  the  dignity  of  the  guest,  the  contrast  will  be  in  a  great  measure  lost.*'     In  truth 

however  the  contrast,  though  amusing  enough,  was  not  so  very  great  as  Dr.  Campbell, 

prematurely  transforming  the  vicar  of  a  small  living  into  a  bishop  full-blown, 

appears  to  have  presented  it  to  his  ima^^tion. 
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1759.     natured  Goldsmith,  as  he  scraped  together  his  answer  to 
JBt.3i.    that  humble  petition,  pointed  with  a  smile  to  a  description  of 
the  fate  of  poets  which  he  had  just  published  there.  ^*  There 
'*is  a  strong  similitude,"  he  had  said,  reviewing  a  new 
edition  of  the  Fairy  Queen^  ''  between  the  lives  of  almost 
all   our  English  poets.      The  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  we 
are  told,  has  but  one  story,  which  serves  for  the  life  of 
''every  hero   that  happens  to  come  within  the  circle  of 
"his    pastoral  care;    however  unworthy  the  resemblance 
'^appears,  it  may  be   asserted,    that  the  history    of  one 
"  poet  might  serve  with  as  little  variation  for  that  of  any 
"  other. — ^Born  of  creditable  parents,  who  gave  him  a  pions 
"  education ;   however^  in  spite  of  all  their  endeavours,  in 
spite  of  all  the  exhortations  of  the  minister  of  the  parish 
on  Sundays,  he  turned  his  mind  from  following  good  thingit 

'*  and  fell  to writing  verses! — Spenser,  in  short,  Kved 

*'  poor,  was  reviled  by  the  critics  of  his  time^  and  died  at 
"  last  in  the  utmost  distress."  * 

He  was  again  working  for  Hamilton.    Smollett  himself  had 
not  seen  his  new  reviewer,  but,  the  success  of  the  Ovid  papers 
having  proclaimed  the  value  of  such  assistance,!  he  appears 
to  have  sent  the  publisher  with  renewed  offers  to  Greea 
Arbour  Court.     Goldsmith  had  resumed  with  this  notice  oC 
Spenser;  a  discriminating  proof  of  his  appreciation  of  al^ 
true  mastery  in   the   divine   art.     Popular    and   practical 
himself,  he  wonders  not  the  less  at  the  "great  magician: 
suddenly  taken  "  from  the  ways  of  the  present  world,"  an 
far  from  Drury  Lane  alehouses  or  Auburn  villages, — ^in  th 


C( 
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*  Critical  RevieWf  vii.  105,  February  1759. 
t  Dr.  Aikin  (who  bad  the  means  of  knowing)  adopts  and  oonfiims  a 
of  Glover's  to  the  effect  that  'Mt  was  the  merit  which  Qoldsmith  discoTered  b 
*'  criticising  a  despicable  transition  of  Ovid's  Fasti  bj  a  pedantic  schooliDastei:^^ 
' '  and  his  Enquiry  into  Polite  LUerature^  which  first  introduced  him  to  Uie  aoquaini 
♦•anccofDr.  Smollett." 
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sequestered  remoteness  of  a  gorgeous  and  luxurious  fancy  ^759, 
he  thinlLS  of  Virgil,  and  even  Homer,  as  modems  in  com-  -fit.si. 
parison  with  Elizabeth's  Englishman :  and  when  he  wakes 
from  this  Elysium,  and  comes  back  to  the  ways  of  the  world, 
his  conclusions  are,  that  '^  no  poet  enlarges  the  imagination 
more  than  Spenser ; "  that "  Cowley  was  formed  into  poetry 
by  reading  him  ;  "  that  '^  Gray  and  Akenside  have  profited 
by  their  study  of  him ; "  and  that  *^  his  verses  may  one  day 
come  to  be  considered  the  standard  of  English  poetry.** 
His  next  article,  which  appeared  in  the  following  number, 
was  a  notice  of  young  Langhome's  translation  of  Bion*s 
Elegy  of  Adonis ;  wherein  he  happily  contrasted  the  false 
and  florid  tastes  of  the  day  with  the  pure  simplicity  of  the 
Greek.  *^  If  an  hero  or  a  poet  happens  to  die  with  us,  the 
'*  whole  band  of  elegiac  poets  raise  the  dismal  chorus,  adorn 
''  his  herse  with  all  the  paltry  escutcheons  of  flattery,  rise 
"  into  bombast,  paint  him  at  the  head  of  his  thundering 
"  legions^  or  reining  Pegasus  in  his  most  rapid  career ;  they 
"  are  sure  to  strew  cypress  enough  upon  the  bier,  dress  up 
'^all  the  muses  in  mourning,  and  look  themselves  every 
*'  whit  as  dismal  and  as  sorrowful  as  an  undertaker's  shop. 
*'  Neither  pomp  nor  flattery  agrees  with  real  afiUction :  it  is 
''not  thus  that  Marcellus,  even  that  Marcellus  who  was 
•*  adopted  by  the  emperor  of  the  world,  is  bewailed  by 
•*  Propertius :  his  beauty,  his  strength,  his  milder  virtues, 
**  seem  to  have  caught  the  poet's  affections,  and  inspired  his 
"  affliction.  Were  a  person  to  die  in  these  days,  tho'  he  was 
**  never  at  a  battle  in  his  life,  our  elegiac  writers  would  be 
**  sure  to  make  one  for  the  occasion,"  *  Subsequently,  and 
with  as  happy  and  clear  a  spirit,  he  discussed  a  book  on 
Oratory  by  a  Gresham  professor  of  rhetoric :  instancing  the 

*  CrUical  Review,  vii.  263,  March  1759. 
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1759.     lawyer  who,  on  "  hearing  his  adversary  talk  of  the  war  of 
Mt.  81.    *'  Troy,  the  beauteous  Helena,  and  the  river  Scamander, 
''  intreated  the  court  to  observe  that  his  client  was  christened, 
**  not  Scamander,  but  Simon."  * 

And  here  I  will  sum  up  briefly  as  I  may,  what  remain  to 
be  noticed  of  these  humble  and  unacknowledged  labours  in 
the  Critical  Review.  The  tone  is  more  confident  than  in  the 
days  when  he  wrote  under  the  sign  of  the  Dunciad  ;  but  the 
fair  appreciation  is  tlie  same.  Obscure  and  depressed  as  the 
writer  was,  his  free  running  hand  very  frankly  betrays  its 
work,  amid  the  cramped  laborious  penmanship  with  which 
SmoUetf s  big-wigged  friends  surrounded  it.  No  man 
wishing  to  hide  under  cover  of  a  mean  fortune,  was  ever  so 
easily  detected!  Favourite  expressions,  which  to  the  end  of 
his  life  continued  so,  are  here ;  thoughts  he  had  turned  to 
happy  use  in  his  Irish  letters,  reappear  again  and  again ; 
and  disguise  himself  for  Scroggen  or  James  Willington  as 
he  may,  he  cannot  write  from  other  inspiration,  or  with 
a  less  natural  instinctive  grace,  than  his  own.  The  work  I 
now  refer  to  connects  itself,  for  this  reason,  with  the  most 
brilliant  to  follow.  The  foibles  and  social  vanities  which 
his  Chinese  friend  is  soon  'mih.  indulgent  humour  to  correct, 
are  here  already  clear  to  him;t  the  false  poetic  taste  which 
he  will  shortly  supplant  with  his  natural  manly  verse,  he 
does  his  best  thus  early  to  weaken  and  expose ;  and  the 
do-me-good  family  romances,  with  which  the  moralmongers 
of  the  day  would  make  stand  against  the  Roderick  Randoms 
and  Tom  Joneses,  are  thrust  back  from  before  the  Vicar's 
way. 

•  OrituxU  Review,  vii.  869,  April  1769. 
1*  The  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  have  obsenred  that  he  seems  already  to  baTor 
had  in  his  mind  a  forecast  of  his  Chinese  Letters  when  he  was  writing  to  Bryantoo^ 
ante,  p.  146. 
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Among  his  reviews,  then,  was  one  of  Murphy's  Orphan     1759. 
of  China;  containing  good-natured  evidence  of  curiosity  as    ifit.8i. 
to  the  Chinese  people,  and  of  interest  in  the  plans  of  his 
recent  reverend  visitor  (Mr.  Percy)>  at  that  time  preparing  a   > 
Chinese    translation*  for    the    press.     Butler's    Remains 
furnished  him  sinother  subject;   in  which,  bewailing  the 
*^  indigence  in  which  the  poet  lived  and  died,"  he  protested 
with  generous  "horror  at  the  want  of  discernment,  at  the 
**  more  than  barbarous  ingratitude,  of  his  contemporaries."! 
A  third  was  Marriott's  Answer  to  the  Critical  Review ;  con- 
taining whimsical  and  humorous  apology  for  his  own  satirical 
comparisons  of  three  months  before.    And  he  found  a  fourth 
in  Dunkins's  Epistle  to  Lord  Chesterfield ;  which  he  closed 
wiih  a  story  of  a  traveller  passing  through  the  city  of  Burgos 
in  Spain,  who,  desirous  of  knowing  their  most  learned  men, 
applied  to  one  of  the  inhabitants  for  information.     "  What," 
Jreplied  the  Spaniard,  who  happened  to  be  a  scholar,  "  have 
•*  you  never  heard  of  the   admirable  Brandellius,  or  the 
•*  ingenious  Mogusius  ?  one  the  eye,  and  the  other  the  heart 
**  of  our  university,  known  all  over  the  world."    "  Never," 
cries  the  traveller ;  **  but  pray  inform  me  what  Brandellius 
*  **  is    particularly    remarkable    for."     "  You  must  be  very 
^  *  little   acquainted  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,"  says  the 
ther,  '*to  ask  such  a  question.    Brandellius  has  wrote  a 
most  sublime  panegyric  on  Mogusius."     "And  prithee, 
what  has  Mogusius  done  to  deserve  so  great  a  favour  ?  " 
He  has  written  an  excellent  poem  in  praise  of  Brandellius." 

*  Goldsmith  put  this  note  to  his  article  :    "  A  specimen  of  this  kind  "  [Chinese 

]  '*will  prohably  appear  next  season  at  Mr.  Dodsley's,  as  we  are  informed.*' 

or  the  amnsmg  and  unsuccessful  attempts  of  Grainger  on  his  friend  Percy's  behalf 

175S,  to  effect  a  bargain  for  the  publication  with  Griffiths,  see  Nichols's  IUub- 

Tii.  249,  250,  259,  261,  &c. 
t  CrUieal  Review,  viii.  1,  July  1759.     The  same  subject  was  resumed  in  the 
September  number,  at  page  208  of  the  same  volume. 
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1759.  ''Well!  and  what  does  the  public,  I  mean  those  who 
jBiTii.  "  are  out  of  the  universily,  say  of  those  mutual  compli- 
**  ments  ?  "  **  The  public  are  a  parcel  of  blockheads,  and  all 
^*  blockheads  are  critics,  and  all  critics  are  spiders,  and 
'*  spiders  are  a  set  of  reptiles  that  all  the  world  despises.'** 
Noticeable  also,  in  recapitulation  of  this  drudgeiy,  are 
papers  on  President  Gouget's  Origin  of  Laws^  Arts,  and 
Sciences,^  and  on  Formey's  Philosophical  Miscellanies,  written 
with  lively  understanding  of  the  characters  of  French  and 
German  intellect; — on  Van  Egmont's  Travels  in  Asia, 
wherein  a  scheme  of  later  life  was  shadowed  forth ;  **  a  man 
"  shall  go  a  hundred  miles  to  admire  a  mountain,  only 
'^  because  it  was  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  yet  what  information 
"  can  be  received  from  hearing  that  £gidius  Van  Egmont 
"  went  up  such  a  hiU,  only  in  order  to  come  down  again  ? 
*'  Cotild  we  see  a  man  set  out  upon  this  journey,  not  with  an 
'*  intent  to  discover  rocks  and  rivers,  but  the  manners,  the 
"  mechanic  inventions,  and  the  imperfect  learning  of  the 
*'  inhabitants ;  resolved  to  penetrate  into  countries  as  yet 
*'  little  known,  and  eager  to  pry  into  all  their  secrets,  with 
**  a  heaft  not  terrified  at  trifling  dangers ;  if  there  could  be 
''  found  a  man  who  could  thus  unite  true  courage  with 
sound  learning,  from  such  a  character  we  might  expect 
much  information ;" — on  Guicciardini's  History  of  Italy, 
showing  considerable  knowledge  of  Italian  literature  ;  t — on. 
Montesquieu's  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  justifying,  by  many" 
expressions,  such  rapid  indication  as  I  now  give  of  his  own. 
earlier  and  less  known  performances :  ("  Cicero  observes,"  he? 
remarks  in  it, ''  that  we  behold  with  transport  and  enthusiasnm 
'*  the  little  barren  spot,  or  ruins  of  a  house,  in  which  a  persorv- 

♦  Wjtical  RevUw,  ix.  235,  MMch  1760.     -  t  Ibid,  vii.  270,  HMiiii  175^- 

X  Ibid,  viii.  89,  August  1759. 
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celebrated  for  his  wisdom,  his  yalonr,  or  his  learning,  lived. 
'^  When  he  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Greece,  all  the  heroes, 
**  statesmen,  orators,  philosophers,  and  poets  of  those  fsuned 
**  republics,  rose  in  his  memory,  and  were  present  to  his 
oght ;  how  much  more  would  he  have  been  delighted  with 
any  of  their  posthumous  works,  however  inferior  to  what 
he  had  before  seen !  *'  *) ; — and  finally,  for  my  summary  must 
^e  brief,  on  parson  Hawkins's  Works,  f  and  on  the  same 
irritable  parson's  ImparHal  Reader* s  Answer  to  the  said  review 
of  his  works ;  I  where  Goldsmith  thus  drily,  in  the  second 
of  these  articles,  put  the  difference  between  himself  and  the 
'^verend  writer.§    "  He  is  for  putting  his  own  works  upon 


*  OHHcal  Xmew,  yu.  585,  June  1759. 

t  Ihid,  TiiL  98,  AugnBt  1759.  t  Jbid,  iz.  2H,  March  1760. 

9   faiton.  Hawkins  was  an  Oxford  professor  of  poetry,  and  the  author,  not  only  of 

7^  ^%imbU,  bat  of  a  wretched  tragedy  called  the  Siege  of  Aleppo,  which  Garrick 

"^litied  to  act ;  and  as  to  which  the  reader  may  find  it  worth  while  to  compare 

^  <^pital  letters  in  which  the  jadicions  manager  met  the  angry  professor's  outraged 

^^^ty,  and  the  confused  aoooont  he  afterwards  gave  of  those  letters  in  conversation, 

^^^  flattered  and  agitated  by  Johnson's  laaghter  and  sarcasm.     See  Garrick 

^^'^^^npondeneSf  ii.  6,  and  BonodL,  vii.  94-5.    I  happen  myself  to  be  able  to  qaote  a 

/^I>le  of  passages  from  the  letter,  hitherto  anprinted,  that  accompanied  this  very 

^*R*dy  when  it  first  went  to  Ghurick  (in  the  aatumn  of  1771) ;  which  will  not 

^^^^  amase  the  reader,  bat  show  him  the  preposterous  vanities  that,  under  cover  of 

^^^  utmost  humility  and  the  most  firiendly  professions  of  service,  were  the  plague 

^e  poor  Druiy  Lane  manager's  life.     In  the  remark  about  Hawkins  and  Sbak- 

^'^^re  on  the  same  shel^  quoted  above.  Goldsmith  had  hit  the  leading  weakness 

'Uie  reverend  poet     This  letter  shows  us  that  he  had  written  his  tragedy  in 

^^^iress  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  sent  it  to  Garrick  solely  because  of  his 

^^^^^kiiiation  for  Shakspeare,  and  that  he  was  willing  Garrick  should  have  it  for  a 

^^^  nothing  strictly  because  of  the  obligations  he  had  conferred  on  Shakspeare.     '  ^  I 

^Q^tter  myself  this  letter  when  favored  with  your  perusal  will  carry  its  apology 

'^ith  it.     As  a  passionate  admirer  of  Shakspeare  it  is  but  natural  for  me  to 

'^ish  to  be  connected  with  Mr.  Garrick,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  understood  to 

^nean  more  than  a  base  compliment  when  I  add  that  I  really  desire  this  from 

^notives  rather  of  an  honoring  than  lucrative  nature.     In  short  (to  give  yourself 

^od  me  as  little  trouble  as  may  be)  the  case  is  this — I  have  a  Play  by  me, 

'Written  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare  in  point  of  style,  but  on  a  plan  &c.  wholly 

^>^,  which  I  have  an  ambition  to  recommend  to  your  acceptance.'*     Recommend 

^'^    to  his  acceptance  he  accordingly  proceeds  to  do,  by  declaring  that  the  Wartons, 

*^oiii  and  Joe,  might  be  asked  to  give  their  opinion  of  it,  by  which  he,  Hawkins, 
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1759.     '^  the  same  shelf  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and  we  are 
JStTsi.    "  for  allowing  him   an  inferior  situation ;  he  would  hare 
"  the  same  reader  that  commends  Addison's  delicacy  to 
^*  talk  with  raptures  of  the  purity  of  Hawkins ;  and  he  who 
"  praises  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  to  speak  with  equal  feehngs 
of  that  richest  of  all  poems^  Mr.  Hawkins's   Thimble. 
But  we,  alas !  cannot  speak  of  Mr,  H.  with  the  same 
*'  unrestrained  share  of  panegyric  that  he  does  of  himsel£ 
"  Perhaps  our  motive  to  malevolence  might  have  been,  thai 
^'  Mr.  Hawkins  stood  between  us  and  a  good  living :  we  can 
solemnly  assure  him  we  are  quite  contented  with  oor 
present  situation  in  the  church,  are  quite  happy  in  a  wife 
"  and  forty  pounds  a  year,  nor  have  the  least  ambition  for 
"  pluralities."  * 

I  close  this  rapid  account  of  his  labours  in  the  Criticd 
Review,  with  a  curious  satire  of  the  fashionable  family 
novel  of  that  day :  the  work  with  which  the  stately  mother, 
and  the  boarding-school  miss,  were  instructed  to  fortify 
themselves  against  the  immoralities  of  Smollett  and  of 
Fielding.  As  with  Jonathan  Wild  in  the  matter  of  Cacns, 
Goldsmith  "  knew  a  better  way  : "  and  in  his  witty  exposure 
of  Jemima  and  Louisay  he  seems  preparing  to  make  it 
known.  The  tale  professed  to  be  written  by  a  lady,  in  a 
series  of  letters ;  and  thus  he  described  it. 

would  willingly  be  judged.    And  then  he  concludes.    *'  If  you  please  I  wiU  aendtlift 
**  performance  in  a  few  weeks  to  yourself^  relying  cheerfully  on  your  candour  vA 
**  impartiality.     Having  only  to  say  fiuther,  that  in  case  it  be  honoured  with  yov 
*^  acceptance,  the  copy  shall  be  at  your  service  upon  your  own  terms  of  purdiaK* 
**  These  I  shall  leave  with  the  most  implicit  confidence  to  your  honor,  as  I  chooee 
'*  for  many  reasons,  to  be  concerned  in  this  business  rather  as  an  Author,  thio 
'*  Proprietor  ;  and  as  (to  say  the  truth  honestly)  I  have  herein  principaUy  in  vietr 
*'  the  cultivation  of  a  correspondence,  and  give  me  leave  to  say  and  hope  a  Mend* 
**  ship,  with  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  Immortal  Shakspeare  is  confeesedly  under 
*'  infinite  obligations." 

*  CrUical  Review,  U.  217,  March  1760. 
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'  Two  Miasee,  jatt  taken  home  from  the  boarding-school^  are  1759. 
^  prodigums  great  friends,  and  so  they  tell  each  other  their  secrets  ^tTsi. 
**  bj  way  of  letter.  In  the  first  letter,  Miss  Jemima  Courtly, 
*^  or  Mima  for  shortness*  sake,  lets  her  old  and  intimate  friend 
^  know  that  her  mother  died  when  she  was  eight  years  old ;  that 
^she  had  one  brother  uid  one  sister,  with  several  other  secrets  of 
"this  kind,  all  delivered  in  the  confidence  of  friendship.  In  the 
**  progress  of  this  correspondence  we  find  she  has  been  taken  from 
^  home  for  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Horatio,  a  gentleman  of  the 

*  neighbourhood,  and  by  means  of  her  sister's  insinuations,  for  she 
^  happens  to  be  her  enemy,  confined  to  her  chamber,  her  fstther  at  the 
^  same  time  making  an  express  prohibition  against  her  writing  love- 

*  letters  for  the  future.  This  command  Miss  Mima  breaks,  and  of  con- 
**  sequence  is  turned  out  of  doors ;  so  up  she  gets  behind  a  servant 
*^  without  a  pillion,  and  is  set  down  at  Mrs.  Weller's  house,  the  mother 
^  of  her  friend  Miss  Fanny.    Here,  then,  we  shall  leave,  or  rather 

**  forget  her,  only  observing  that  she  is  happily  married,  as  we  are  told  , 
**  in  a  few  words  towards  the  conclusion.  We  are  next  served  up  with 
<■  the  history  of  Miss  Louisa  Blyden,  a  story  no  way  connected  with  the 
^  former.  Louisa  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Evanion ;  the 
^  nuptials,  however,  are  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Louisa's  father, 
«  and  at  last  broke  off  by  means  of  a  sharper,  who  pretends  to  be 
**  miss's  undo,  and  takes  her  concerns  under  his  direction.  What 
^  need  we  tell  as  haw  the  young  hvUr  runs  mad,  Miss  is  spirited  away 
^  into  France ;  at  last  returns ;  the  sharper  and  his  accomplices 
^  hang  or  drown  themselves,  her  lover  dies,  and  she,  oh  tragical ! 
**  keeps  her  chamber  ?  However,  to  console  us  for  this  calamity,  there 
^  are  two  or  three  other  very  good  matches  struck  up ;  a  great  deal 
**  of  money,  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  a  world  of  love,  and  days,  and 
^  nights  as  happy  as  heart  could  desire  ;  the  old  butt-end  of  a  modem 
**  romance."  * 

And  so  Goldsmith's  adieu  to  both  Beviews  was  said,  and 
he  left  ihem  to  fight  out  their  quarrels  with  each  other. 

*  Critieal  Review,  viii.  165-6,  August  1759.  Let  me  here  add  that  our  knowledge 
of  GoldBtnith's  laboTm  in  the  Critical  Beview  is  mainly  derived  from  the  fact 
mentioned  in  a  letter  by  Qeorge  Steerens  (Sept.  8,  1797)  giving  information  about 
"  our  little  poet's  works  "  to  Bishop  Percy,  then  engaged  in  preparing  the  edition 
delayed  by  so  many  mischances.  After  remarking  that  ''several  pieces  of  the 
'*  Doctor's  are  still  in  MS.  in  the  hands  of  various  people"  (this  could  hardly  be 
news  to  the  bishop,  who  had  himself  more  than  one  unpublished  piece,  which  he 
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1759.  Mr.  Griffiths  might  accase  Smollett  of  selling  his  praise  for 
JEt.8i.  a  fat  buck,  and  Smollett  retort  upon  Mrs.  Griffiths  that  an 
antiquated  Sappho  sat  ill  in  the  chair  of  Aristarchus ;  but 
this  interchange  of  abuse  will  in  future  cease  to  have  a 
bitterness  personal  to  his  own  fortunes.  We  are  gradually 
now  to  follow  him,  and  them,  to  *'  a  more  removed  ground." 
Yet  not  until  the  scene  of  life  shall  entirely  close  will  it  be 
permitted  him  to  forget  that  he  once  toiled  in  humiliating 
bondage  at  the  sign  of  the  Dunciad  in  Paternoster  Bow,  and 
was  paid  retainer  and  servant  to  "  those  significant  emblems^ 
*'  the  owl  and  the  long-ear*d  animal,  which  Mr.  Griffiths  so 
''  sagely  displays  for  the  mirth  and  information  of  man- 
"kind."* 


lost),  he  continaes  :  ''the  hite  Mr.  Wright,  the  printer,  who  had  been 
*'  apprentice  to  or  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  a  time  when  QoMiimith 
*'  composed  numerous  essays  for  Magazines,  arUclesfor  Beyiews,  kc  &c  pieaeifod 
'*  a  list  of  these  fugitive  pieces,  which  are  now  reprinting,  and  will  make  their 
<<  appearance  in  the  course  of  next  winter.  GK)ldsmith  likewise  began  a  periodkal 
"  paper,  which  being  unsuccessful,  was  laid  aside,  after  a  few  nmnberB  of  it  had 
''been  issued  out."  Nichols's  lUtufraiions,  vii.  25.  I  cannot  help  doabtingi, 
however,  if  the  true  source  has  been  at  all  times  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wright  to  the 
editor  of  these  reprinted  articles  (Mr.  Isaac  Beed). 

*  Critical  Review,  iv.  471.  November  1767.  See  also  viii,  82-8,  July  1759. 
In  the  latter,  the  Monthly  Review  is  characterised  as  "  that  repositoiy  of  dnllnefli 
"  and  malevolence,  replenished  by  the  indefatigable  care  of  theindustriona  ni^tmaa 
"  B — h  G — s,  and  his  spouse."  Smollett,  or  his  writer,  is  speaking  of  a  trannlntitm 
of  Ariosto  attacked  by  the  Monthly  reviewers,  which  he  had  himflelf  praised  ;.  and 
characterises  this  review  as  "  an  instance  of  presumption  in  an  illiterate  bookaeller 
"  and  his  wife,  which  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  dulness  and 
"  efifrontery  ...  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  who  is  this  venerable  Aristarchus,  who  mounts  the 
"  chair  of  criticism  ?  No  Aristarchus,  but  an  antiquated  Sappho,  a  Sibyl,  ot  rather 
"  a  Pope  Joan  in  taste  and  literature,  pregnant  with  abuse  begot  by  rancour  nnder 
"  tlie  canopy  of  ignorance.  Purge  your  choler,  goody  ;  have  reoourse  to  your 
"  apothecary  in  this  adust  weather,  who  will  keep  you  cool  and  temperate.  Mean- 
"  while,  you  smd  your  obsequious  spouse  may  confer  together  on  your  Tain  import- 
**  ance,  like  the  two  owls  in  the  fable, 

**  Husband,  you  reason  well,  replies 
The  sollemn  mate  with  half-shut  eyes  : 
My  parlour  is  the  seat  of  learning ; 
In  choosing  authors  you're  discerning. 
Besides,  on  saddled  ass  you  sit 
The  type  and  ornament  of  wit." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  AUTHORS  BY  PROFESSION. 

1759. 

Meanwhile  the  Dodsleys  had  issued  their  advertise-  1759. 
ments,  and  the  London  Chronicle  of  the  8rd  of  April,  1759,  -fit.  31. 
announced  the  appearance,  the  day  before,  of  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe.  It  was 
a  very  respectable,  well-printed  duodecimo ;  was  without 
the  author's  name  on  the  title-page,  though  Goldsmith  was 
anxious  to  have  the  authorship  widely  known ;  and  had  two 
learned  mottoes.  The  Greek  signified  that  the  writer 
esteemed  philosophers,  but  was  no  friend  to  sophists ;  and 
the  Latin,  that  those  only  should  destroy  buildings  who 
could  themselves  build. 

The  first  idea  of  the  work  has  been  seen ;  as  it  grew  con- 
solingly, like  the  plant  in  the  Picciola,  from  between  the 
hard  and  stony  environments  of  a  desperate  fortune.  Some 
modifications  it  received,  as  the  prospects  of  the  writer 
were  subjected  to  change;  and  in  its  scope  became  too 
large  for  the  limited  materials,  both  of  reading  and  expe- 
rience, brought  to  its  composition.  But  it  was  in  advance  of 
any  similar  effort  in  that  day.  No  one  was  prepared,  in  a 
treatise  so  grave,  for  a  style  so  enchantingly  graceful.     To 
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175U.     combine  liveliness  with  learning,  is  thonght  something  of  a 
iEt.8i.    heresy  still. 

With  any  detailed  account  of  this  well-known  Enquinf  I 
do  not  propose  to  detain  the  reader;  bat  for  illustration  of 
tlie  course  I  have  taken  in  this  memoir,  some  striking  pas- 
sages should  not  be  overlooked;  others  will  throw  li^ 
forward  on  new  scenes  which  await  us;  and  the  contenta 
of  tlic  treatise,  as  found  in  the  current  collections,  are 
wanting  in  much  that  gives  interest  to  the  duodecimo  nov 
lying  before  me,  tlie  first  of  the  Dodsley  editions. 

Manifest  tluroughout  the  book  is  one  over-ruling  feeling 
under  various  forms ;  the  conviction  that,  in  bad  critics  and 
sordid  booksellers,  learning  has  to  contend  with  her  most 
pernicious  enemies.     When  he  has  described  at  the  outset 
the  wise  reverence  for  letters  which  prevailed  in  the  old 
Greek  time,  when   *' learning  was  encouraged,   protected, 
*^  honoured,  and  in  its  turn  adorned,  strengthened,  and  har- 
*'  monised  the  community,"  he  turns  to  the  sophists  and 
critics  for  the  day  of  its  decline.    By  them  the  ancient  polite 
learning  was  in  his  view  "  separated  from  common  sense, 
"  and  made  the  iiroi)er  employment  of  speculative  idlers.  . . 
**  The  wiser  part  of  mankind  would  not  be  imposed  upon  by 
"  unintelligible  jargon,  nor,  like  the  knight  in  Pantagrael, 
*'  swallow  a  cliimera  for  a  breakfast,  though  even  cooked  by 
"  Aristotle."  *     Thus  he  distinguished  three  periods  in  the 
history  of  ancient  learning :   its  commencement,  or  the  age 
of  poets ;  its  maturity,  or  the  age  of  philosophers ;  and  its 
decline,  or  the  age   of  critics.      Corruptissima  respuUicOy 
plurinuB  leges.    In  like  manner,  when  he  turned  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  decay  of  modem  letters,  the  critics  are 
again  brought  up  for  judgment ;   though  with  a  melancholy 

*  (HiH]).  ii. 
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consciousness  that  he  must  himself  stand  at  the  same  bar.  1759. 
This  decay  which  criticism  produces  may  be  deplored,  but  iBt.8i. 
can  scarcely  be  remedied,  as  the  man  who  writes  against 
the  critics  is  obliged  to  add  himself  to  the  number."* 
Nevertheless,  it  was  with  manly  self-assertion  of  attainments 
which  raised  him  above  the  herd,  that  he  afterwards  scorn- 
fully disclaimed  that  viler  brotherhood.  "  I  fire  with 
indignation  when  I  see  persons  wholly  destitute  of  educa- 
tion and  genius  indent  to  the  press,  and  thus  turn  book- 
makers, adding  to  the  sin  of  criticism  the  sin  of  ignorance 
"  also ;  whose  trade  is  a  bad  one,  and  who  are  bad  workmen 
"  in  the  trade.'*  So  much  was  not  to  be  said  of  his  work- 
manship, by  even  the  deity  of  the  Dunciad — the  contriver 
of  books  to  be  made,  the  master-employer  in  tlie  miserable 
craft,  Giiffiths  himself. 

And  thus  comes  upon  the  scene  that  other  arch-foe, 
to  whom,  in  modem  days,  the  literary  craftsman  is  but 
minister  and  servant.  The  critic  or  sophist  might  have 
been  contriver  of  all  harms,  while  the  field  of  miscliief  was 
his  own,  and  limited  to  a  lecture-room  of  Athens  or 
Alexandria ;  but  he  bowed  to  a  more  potent  spirit  of  evil 
when  the  man  of  Paternoster  Row  or  the  Poultry  came  up 
in  later  days,  took  literature  into  charitable  charge^  and 
assumed  exclusive  direction  of  laws  of  taste  and  men  of 
learning.  Drawing  on  a  hard  experience,  Goldsmith 
depicted  the  "precarious  subsistence"  and  daily  fate  of 
the  bookseller's  workman:  "coming  down  at  stated  intervals 
"  to  rummage  the  bookseller's  coimter  for  materials  to  work 
"  upon  :  "t  a  fate  which  other  neglects  now  made  inevitable. 
"  The  author,"  Goldsmith  had  previously  said,  "  when 
"  uiipatronised  by  the  great,  has  naturally  recourse  to  the 
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1759.  "  bookseller.  There  cannot  perhaps  be  imagined  a  com- 
£1.31.  '*  bination  more  prejudicial  to  taste  than  this.  It  is  the 
"  interest  of  the  one  to  allow  as  little  for  writing,  and  of  the 
"  other  to  wiite  as  much,  as  possible ;  accordingly  tedious 
''  compilations  and  periodical  magazines  are  the  result  of 
*'  tlieir  joint  endeavours.  In  these  circumstances  the 
"  author  bids  adieu  to  fame,  writes  for  bread,  and  for  that 
^' only  imagination  is  seldom  called  in;  he  sits  down  to 
"  address  the  venal  muse  with  the  most  phlegmatic  apathy ; 
"  and,  as  we  are  told  of  the  Russian,  courts  his  mistress  by 
'*  falling  asleep  in  her  lap.  His  reputation  never  spreads 
'*  in  a  wider  circle  than  that  of  the  trade,  who  generally 
''  value  him,  not  for  the  fineness  of  his  compositions,  but 
'^  the  quantity  he  works  off  in  a  given  time.  A  long  habit 
**  of  writing  for  bread  tlius  turns  the  ambition  of  every 
**  author  at  last  into  avarice.  He  finds  that  he  has  written 
"  many  years,  that  the  public  are  scarcely  acquainted  even 
"  with  his  name ;  he  despairs  of  applause,  and  turns  to 
"  profit  which  invites  Imn.  He  finds  that  money  procures 
*'  all  those  advantages,  that  respect,  and  that  ease  which  he 
"  vainly  expected  from  fame.  Thus  the  man  who  under 
'*  the  protection  of  the  great  might  have  done  honour  to 
"  humanity,  when  only  patronised  by  the  bookseller,  becomes 
"  a  thing  little  superior  to  the  fellow  who  works  at  the 
"  press."*  In  connection  with  this  unpromising  picture,  in 
his  following  chapter,  he  placed  "  the  two  literary  reviews 
"  in  London,  with  critical  newspapers  and  magazines  without 
"  number ; "  remarkmg  in  another  place  that,  "  were  these 
"  Monthly  Reviews  and  Magazines  frothy,  peri,  or  absurd, 
"  they  might  find  some  pardon  ;  but  to  be  dull  and  dronish 
**  is  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative  of  a  folio."  +     For 
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one  example  of  the  evil,  he  instanced  the  power  of  a  single  1759. 
monosyllable  in  these  productions,  to  express  the  victory  m^i. 
over  humour  amongst  us,  from  which  no  one  in  later  years 
was  to  suffer  as  much  as  himself.  *  *'  Does  the  poet  paint 
"  the  absurdities  of  the  vulgar,  then  he  is  low :  does  he 
"  exaggerate  the  features  of  folly  to  render  it  more 
"  thoroughly  ridiculous,  he  is  then  very  lowJ'  t  And  he 
laughingly  suggested  (but  tliis  joke  he  confined  to  his  first 
edition)  that  check  might  possibly  be  given  to  it  by  some 
such  law  *'  enacted  in  the  republic  of  letters  as  we  find 
''  takes  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  no  man  there 
"  can  show  his  wisdom,  unless  qualified  by  three  hundred 
"  pounds  a-year,  so  none  here  should  possess  gravity,  unless 
"  his  work  amounted  to  three  hundred  pages."  In  other 
parts  of  the  treatise  he  guards  himself  from  being  supposed 
to  wish  that  a  mere  money-service,  a  system  of  flattery  and 
beggary,  should  replace  that  of  the  booksellers.  He  would 
object,   he  says,    to  indigence    and    efirontery  subjecting 

*  How  admirable  are  his  remarks  on  style,  in  the  same  chapter  !     **  It  were  to 

'*  be  wished  that  we  no  longer  found  pleasure  with  the  inflated  stile  that  has 

"  for  some  years  been  looked  upon  as  fine  writing,  and  which  every  young  writer 

**  is  now  obliged  to  adopt,  if  he  chooses  to  be  read  .  .  it  is  not  those  who  make 

"  the  greatest  noise  with  their  wares  in  the  streets  that  have  most  to  sell.     Let  us, 

"  instead  of  writing  finely,  try  to  write  naturally ;  not  hunt  after  lofty  expressions 

*'  to  deliver  mean  ideas,  nor  be  for  ever  gaping,  when  we  only  mean  to  deliver  a 

"  whisper."     Not  against  Johnson  was  this  levelled,  however,  but  at  the  swarm 

of  empty  imitators  begotten  of  Johnson's  success.      The  author  of  the  ItamhUr 

voald  think  all  the  more  highly  of  GK>ldsmith  for  such  remarks.     No  one  better 

knew  hia  own  defects,  or  made  more  candid  avowal  of  them.      **Sir,**  he  said  to 

Boswell,    ''if  Robertson's  style  be  faulty,  he  owes  it  to  me  ;  that  is,  having  too 

"  many  words,  and  those  too  big  ones.'*    Life^  vi.  316.     So  when  Langton  one  day 

read  cme  of  his  JRamblert  to  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  it,  he  shook  hia 

head,  and  said,   "Too  wordy."     76.  vii.  353.     Langton  also  tells  us  that  at 

another  time,  when  a  Ariend  was  reading  his  tragedy  of  Irene  to  a  company  at  a 

boose  in  the  country,  he  left  the  room  ;  and  somebody  having  asked  him  the  reason 

of  this,   he  replied,    "Sir,   I  thought  it  had  been  better/'      Ibid.      In  these 

personal  matters,  as  in  all  others,  so  fiu:  as  his  views  and  judgment  carried  him, 

Johnson  was  a  just  and  righteous  man.      Boswell  often  bored  him  to  say  that  he 

thought  Goldsmith  his  imitator ;  but  he  would  not,  nor  would  he  allow  others  to 

■ay  it.  tChap.  xi. 
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1769.     learning  itself  to  the  contempts  incurred  by  its  professors; 

Bsi.  31.    but  he  would  no  more  have  an  author  draw  a  quill  merely  to 
take  a  purse,  than  present  a  pistol  for  the  same  purpose.* 

These  passages  in  the  Enquiry  were  startling,  and  not  to 
be   protected  from   notice   by  even  ilie   obscurity   of   the 
writer.      They   struck   at  the   seat    of    a  monstrous   evil. 
"  We  must  observe,"  said  Smollett,  noticing  the  book  in 
the  Critical  Review^  "  that,  against  liis  own  conviction,  this 
"  author  has  indiscriminately  censured  the  two  Reviews; 
"  confoimding  a  work  undertaken  from  public  spirit,  with 
"  one  supported  for  the  sordid  purposes  of  a  bookseller.— 
**  It  might  not  become  us  to  say  more  on  this  subject"  t 
The  sordid  bookseller  was  not  so  delicate,  and  did  say  much 
more  ;    calling  in  for  the  purpose  tlie  pen  of  Kenrick,  a 
notorious  and  convicted  libeller.     "  It  requires  a  good  deal 
"  of    ai-t    and  temper,"    said  the   Monthly  RevieiCy   after 
objections  to  the  whole  treatise,  some  just  enough,  on  the 
score  of  its  want  of  learning  and  too  hasty  decision  on 
national  literatures,  others,  connected  with  the  subject  of 
patronage,  shallow  as  they  were  severe,  "  for  a  man  to  write 
"  consistently  against  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart.    Thus, 
"  notwithstanding  our  Author  talks  so  familiarly  of  u«,  the 
"  gi'eat,  and  affects  to  be  thought  to  stand  in  the  rank  o( 
"  Patrons,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  more  places  than 
"  one  he  has  betrayed,  in  himself,  the  man  he  so  severely 
"  condemns  for  drawing  his  quill  to  take  a  purse.    We  are 
"  even  so  firmly  convinced  of  tliis,  that  we  dare  put  the 
"  question  home    to    liis    conscience,    whether    he   never 
"  experienced  the  unhappy  situation  he  so  feelingly  describes 
"in   that   of  a   Literarj'  Understrapper ?     His   remarking 
"  him  as  coming  down  from  his  garret,  to  rummage  the 

•r^hap.  X.  +  Cntirnf  Reriar^  vii.  372;  April  U.'JP. 
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"  bookseller's  shop,  for  materials  to  work  upon,  and  the  1759. 
"  knowledge  he  displays  of  his  minutest  labours,  give  great  jEt.8l. 
reason  to  suspect "  (generous  and  forbearing  Griffiths  !) 
he  may  himself  have  had  concerns  in  the  bad  trade  of 
"  bookmaking.  Fronti  nulla  fides.  We  have  heard  of  many 
"  a  Writer,  who,  *  patronised  only  by  his  bookseller,*  has 
"  nevertheless  affected  the  Gentleman  in  print,  and  talked 
"  fiill  as  cavalierly  as  our  Author  himself.  We  have  even 
"  known  one  hardy  enough*  publicly  to  stigmatise  men  of 
"  the  first  rank  in  literature,  for  their  immoralities,  while 
conscious  himself  of  labouring  under  the  infamy  of  having, 
by  the  vilest  and  meanest  actions,  forfeited  all  pretensions 
to  honour  and  honesty.  If  such  men  as  these,  boasting 
"  a  liberal  education,  and  pretending  to  genius,  practise  at 
"  the  same  time  those  arts  which  bring  the  Sharper  to  the 
"  cart's-tail  or  the  pillory,  need  oui*  Author  wonder  that 
"  '  learning  partakes  tlie  contempt  of  its  professors.'  If 
"  characters  of  this  stamp  are  to  be  found  among  the 
"  learned,  need  any  one  be  surprised  that  the  great  prefer 
*'  the  society  of  Fiddlers,  Gamesters,  and  Buffoons  ?  "  t 

*  Kenrick  has  the  mock  decency  here  to  subjoin  in  a  note  exactly  that  kind  of 
^ected  disclaimer  of  any  personal  allusion  to  Goldsmith  in  this  particular  passage, 
which  fixes  the  offence  charged  more  expressly  upon  him.  **  Even  our  author," 
lie  says,  ''seems  to  have  wandered  into  calumny  when  he  si)eaks  of  the  Marquis 
*'  d*Argens  as  attempting  to  add  the  character  of  a  philosopher  to  the  vices  of  a 
•*  debauchee."  That  he  was  himself  intended  would  require  no  clearer  evidence  to 
Qoldsmith's  mind  than  the  identity  of  the  expression — sharper — with  the 
**  sharper  and  villain"  of  Griffiths's  letter,  ante,  p.  170. 

i*  Monthly  Rerievp,  xxi.  389,  November  1759.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  these 
{Munfnl  passages  in  Goldsmith*B  history  were  vividly  present  with  him  two  years 
Ixter,  when  his  man  in  black,  talking  of  genius  and  its  rewards  among  the  tombs 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  surprised  the  Chinese  citizen  by  describing  a  class  of  men 
who  '*have  no  other  employment  but  to  cry  out  Dunce,  and  Scribbler;  to 
**  praise  the  dead  and  revile  the  living ;  to  grant  a  man  of  confessed  abilities 
*'  some  small  share  of  merit ;  to  applaud  twenty  blockheads,  in  order  to  gain  the 
**  reputation  of  candour  ;  and  to  revile  the  moral  character  of  the  man  whose 
**  writings  they  cannot  injure.  Such  wretches  are  kept  in  pay  by  some  mercenary 
••  bookseller,  or  mure  frefiuently  the  boohelier  hlmsdf  takes  this  dirty  work  <»ff 
**  their  hands,  as  all  that  is  rc<[uire<l  is  to  be  very  abusive  and  very  dull.**  Citizen 
'tfthe  Worlil,  xiii. 
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1759.  The  time  will  come  when  Mr.  Griffiths,  with  accom- 
£t.3i.  paniment  such  as  that  of  his  ancient  countryman's  friend 
when  the  leek  was  oflfered,  will  publicly  withdraw  these 
vulgar  falsehoods  ;  and  meanwhile  they  are  not  deserving 
of  remark.  Indeed  the  quarrel,  or  interchange  of  foul 
reproach,  as  between  author  and  bookseller,  may  claim  at 
all  times  the  least  possible  part  of  attention.  It  is  a  third 
more  serious  influence  to  which  appeal  is  made,  and  on 
whose  right  interference  the  righteous  arrangement  must  at 
last  depend.  But  at  the  close  of  the  second  epoch,  so  brief 
yet  so  sorrowful,  in  the  life  of  this  great  and  genuine 
man-of-letters,  it  becomes  us  at  least  to  understand  the 
appeal  he  would  have  entered  against  the  existing  controul 
and  government  of  the  destinies  of  literature.  It  was 
manifestly  premature,  and  some  passages  of  his  after-life 
will  plainly  avow  as  much  :  but  it  had  too  sharp  an 
experience  in  it  not  to  have  also  much  truth,  and  it  would 
better  have  become  certain  bystanders  in  that  age  to  have 
gone  in  and  parted  the  combatants,  than,  as  they  did,  make  a 
ring  around  tliem  for  enjojinent  of  the  spoil,  or  in  philosophic 
weariness  abandon  the  scene  altogether. 

"  You  know,"  said  Walpole  to  one  of  his  correspondents, 
'*  how  I  sliun  authors,  and  would  never  have  been  one 
'*  myself,  if  it  obliged  me  to  keep  such  bad  company. 
"  They  are  always  in  eaniest,  and  think  tlieir  profession 
'*  serious,  and  dwell  upon  trifles,  and  reverence  learning. 
'*  I  laugh  at  all  these  things,  and  divert  myself."  **  It  is 
'*  probable,*'  said  David  Hume,  "  that  Paris  will  be  long  my 
'*  home  .  .  I  have  even  thoughts  of  settling  in  Paris  for  tlie 
"  rest  of  my  life  .  .  I  have  a  reluctance  to  tliink  of  living 
"  among  tlie  factious  barbarians  of  London.  Letters  are 
^*  there  held  in   no   honour.     The  taste   for  literature    is 
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"  neither  decayed  nor  depraved  here,  as  with  the  barbarians     1759. 
*'  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Thames  .  .  Learning  and  the    ^tTil. 
"  learned  are  on  a  very  different  footing  here,  from  what 
"  they  are  among  the  factious  barbarians."  * 

Matter  of  diversion  for  one,  of  disgust  and  avoidance  for 
others,  the  factious  barbarian  struggle  was  left  to  a  man 
more  single-hearted,  who  thought  the  business  of  life  a 
thing  to  he  serious  about,  and  who,  unlike  the  Humes  and 
Walpoles,  was  solely  dependent  for  his  bread  on  the  very 
booksellers,  of  the  danger  of  whose  absolute  power  he 
desired  to  give  timely  warning.  This  he  might  do,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  without  personal  injustice,  and  without  pettish 
spite  to  the  honest  craft  of  bookselling,  or  to  any  other 
respectable  trade.  He  might  believe  that  those  trade- 
indentures  would  turn  out  ill  for  literature ;  that  in 
enlarging  its  channels  by  vulgar  means,  might  be  mischief 
rather  than  good  ;  that  facilities  for  appeal  to  a  wide  circle 
of  uninformed  readers,  were  but  facilities  for  emjjloyment  to 
a  circle  of  writers  neai'ly  as  wide  and  quite  as  uninformed ; 
that,  in  raising  up  a  brood  of  writers  whom  any  other 
earthly  employment  would  have  better  fitted,  lay  the  danger 
of  bringing  down  the  man  of  genius  to  their  level ;  and,  in 
short,  that  literature,  properly  understood  and  rightly 
cherished,  had  altogether  a  higher  duty  and  significance 
than  the  profit  or  the  loss  of  a  tradesman's  counter.  In 
this  I  hold  him  to  have  taken  fair  ground.  The  reputations 
we  have  lived  to  see  raised  on  these  false  foundations,  the 
good  clerks  and  accountants  whom  magazines  have  turned 
into  bad  literary  men,  the  readers  whose  tastes  have  been 
pandered  to  and  yet  further  lowered,  the  ^mters  whose 
better  talents  have  been  disregarded  and  wasted,  the  venal 

*  See  various  letters,  Burtou  s  Lifc^  ii.  100,  208,  278,  290,  2D2,  \v\ 
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1759.     puffeiy  and  pretence  which  have  more  depressed  the  modem 
Mi.  31.    man-of-letters   than   ever    shameless    flattery   and  beggary 
reduced  his  predecessors  ;  are  good  evidence  on  that  point. 
But  when  Goldsmith  wrote,  there  was  still  a  certain  re- 
cognised work  for  the  bookseller  to  do.  With  the  aftercourse 

* 
of  this  nai'rative  it  will  more  fully  appear,  even  in  that  entire 

assent  and  adhesion  of  Goldsmith  himself  which  he  certainly 
did  not  contemplate  when  the  Enquiry  was  planned,  yet 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  experience  of  his  life,  he  would 
almost  seem  to  have  silently  withdrawn,  by  leaving  the  book 
revised  for  a  posthumous  edition  with  its  protest  against 
booksellers  unabated  and  unmodified.  To  complete  that 
protest  now  (a  most  essential  part  of  this  chapter  in  his 
fortunes),  I  will  add  proof,  from  other  parts  of  the  Enquiry 
of  the  manly  tendency,  and  freedom  from  personal  spleen, 
apparent  in  the  structure  of  the  appeal  which  was  built  upon 
it.  There  will  be  found  no  inconsistency  between  the  opening 
and  closing  Unes  of  the  sentences  first  given,  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  disclosures  made  recently  by  men  who  take 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  universities ;  and 
who  contrast  them,  as  they  now  are,  with  the  original  pur-  —  -r- 
pose  for  which  the  grand  foundations  of  princely  prelates^^  ^s 
and  nobles  in  advance  of  their  age  first  arose  in  Cambridge^^^e 
and  Oxford. 


"  No  nation  gives  greater  encouragements  to  learning  than  we  do 
"yet  none  are  so  injudicious  in  the  application.  We  seem  to  confe:-^^  let 
"  them  with  the  same  view  that  statesmen  have  been  known  to  graiL^i^ci-nt 
*'  employments  at  Court,  rather  as  bribes  to  silence  than  incentives  t-^^  to 
"  emulation.  All  our  magnificent  endowments  of  colleges  are 
*'iicous  ;*  and  at  best,  more  frequently  enrich  the  prudent  than  rewai 
"  the  ingenious.      Among  the  universities  abroad  I  have  ever  observe 


*  A  kind  of  ondowTiieut  partaking  of  both  pension  list  and  college  lectareslii] 
yet  free  from  the  vice  of  lx)th,  has  been  suggested  in  a  generous  criticism  on  tl— ^^^ 
first  edition  of  this  l)iognvj>hy  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (Ixxxviii.  218-20).      **T1^^^ 
*'  linncii)le  nf  a  pension  list  is  not  one  that  dignifies  the  community  of  letters,  n^^/" 
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"their  riches  and  their  learning  in  a  reciprocal  proportion,   their 

"stupidity  and  pride  encreasing  with  their  opulence.     .     .     Every 

"  encouragement  given  to  stupidity,  when  known  to  be  such,  is  also 

"  a  negative  insult  upon  genius.    This  appears  in  nothing  more  evident 

*'than    the   undistinguished   success    of  those  who  solicit  subscrip- 

"tions.     When    first  brought  into  fashion,  subscriptions  were  con- 

**ferred    upon    the    ingenious    alone,    or    those  who    were    reputed 

"such.     But    at    present,  we  see  them  made  a  resource    of    indi- 

"gence,   and  requested  not  as  rewards  of  merit,  but  as  a  relief  of 

"  distress.    If  tradesmen  happen  to  want  skill  in  conducting  their  own 

**  business,  yet  they  are  able  to  write  a  book ;  if  mechanics  want  money, 

**  or  ladies  shame,  they  write  books  and  solicit  subscriptions.    Scarcely 

*^  a  morning  passes,   that  proposals  of   this  nature  are   not  thrust 

**  into  the  half-opening  doors  of  the  rich,  with  perhaps  a  paltry  peti- 

**  tion,  showing  the  author's  wants,  but  not  his  merits.    .   .   What  then 

« 

**  are  the  proper  encouragements  of  genius  ]  I  answer,  subsistence  and 
*  *  respect,  for  these  are  rewards  congenial  to  its  nature."  * 

*■  *  does  it  meet  the  questions  at  issue.     Even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  a  sum 

*  *  might  often  be  necessary  for  a  limited  period  in  the  production  of  a  particular 

*  '  work,  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  continue  for  life,  and  which  need  not 
* '  be  applied  to  the  mere  relief  of  positive  distress,  or  the  support  of  infirmity 
^  *  and  age.     Schiller  was  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  quite  capable  of  being  a 

*  *  bookseller's    drudge,    perhaps    of   writing  Grecian    histories,    and   works  on 

*  *  Animated  Nature,  when  two  noblemen,  thinking  that  his  genius  was  meant  for 

*  *  uther  things,  subscribed  to  endow  him  with  a  pension  for  three  years,  to  enable 
^  '  him  to  do  that  which  he  was  calculated  best  to  do.  It  came  to  Schiller  at  the 
^  *  right  time  of  his  existence.     It  served,  we  believe,  not  only  to  aid  his  genius, 

*  '  but  to  soften  his  heart.  Some  help  of  a  similar  nature,  a  national  fund  in 
oonuection  with  the  pension  list  might  not  unprofitably  bestow.  Perhaps,  in 
any  comprehensive  system  of  national  education  which  the  conflicting  opinions 

*^Aud  prejudices  of  party  may  permit  the  legislature  ultimately  to  accomplish, 

means  may  be  taken  to  render  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  (many  of  which  are 

*  ^t  decaying,  and  cannot,  we  believe,  long  exist  upon  resources  wholly  voluntary) 

Permanent  and   valuable    auxiliaries   to  popular    instruction ;    and  endowed 

lectureships  or  professorships,  at  the  more  im])ortant  of  these  in  our  larger 

ViwDS,  might  be  devoted  to  men  distinguished  in  letters  and  science,  connect 

^l^em  more  with  the  practical  world,  occupy  but  little  of  their  time,  and  yield 

^l^em    emoluments,    if   modest,    still    sufficient   to  relieve   them   from   actual 

^^pendence  on  the  ordinary  public  and  trading  booksellers.     Perhaps,  too,  in 

^V^e  point  of  social  consideration,  it  may  be  well  to  reflect  whether  it  is  wise  or 

^  ^  st  that  England  should  be  the  only  'country  in  which  men  of  letters  are 

^\«2prived  of  the  ordinary  social  honours,  which  tend  to  rvse  literature  to  its 

V^Tt)per  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  crowd."     I  may  refer  also,  with  the  pride 

'^^    interest  of  one  associated  in  the  scheme,  to  the  recent  project  for  a  Guild 

X^iterature  and   Art,  which,  if  it  be  permitteil  to  realise  the  hopes  and  aim 

^        it»  origiiiatorB,  will  accomplish  much  of  what  is  here  desired.  *  Chap.  x. 


«  « 


«  « 
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1759.  This  is  not  the  language  of  one  who  would  have  had 
Mi,  31.  literature  again  subsist,  as  of  old,  on  servile  adulation  and 
vulgar  charity.  Goldsmith,  indeed,  seems  rather  to  have 
thought  with  an  earnest  man  of  genius  in  our  own  day,  that 
grants  of  money  and  subscriptions  are  by  no  means  the  chief 
things  wanted  for  proper  organisation  of  the  literary  class. 
"  To  give  our  men  of  letters,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  stipends, 
''endowments,  and  all  furtherance  of  cash,  will  do  little 
"  toward  tlie  business.  On  the  whole,  one  is  weary  of 
**  hearing  about  the  omnipotence  of  money.  I  will  say  rather, 
"  tliat,  for  a  genuine  man,  it  is  no  evil  to  be  poor  .  .  Money, 
*'  in  truth,  can  do  much,  but  it  cannot  do  all.  We  must 
''know  the  province  of  it,  and  confine  it  there;  and  even 
"  spurn  it  back,  when  it  wishes  to  get  farther.'**  One  of  the 
lively  illustrations  of  the  Enquiry  is  not  very  unlike  this. 
"  The  beneficed  divine,"  says  Goldsmith,  **  whose  wants  are 
"  only  imaginary,  expostulates  as  bitterly  as  the  poorest 
"  author  that  ever  snufied  his  candle  with  finger  and  thumb. 
"  Should  interest  or  good  fortune  advance  the  divine  to  a 
"bishopric,  or  the  i)oor  son  of  Parnassus  into  that  place 
"  which  the  other  has  resigned ;  both  ai-e  authors  no  longer, 
"  the  one  goes  to  jirayers  once  a  day,  kneels  upon  cushions 
**  of  velvet,  and  thanks  gi-acious  Heaven  for  having  made  tlie 
*'  circumstances  of  all  mankind  so  extremely  happy ;  the 
"  other  battens  on  all  the  delicacies  of  life,  enjoys  his  wife 
"  and  his  easy  chair,  tmd  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  conversa- 
"tion,  deplores  the  luxury  of  these  degenerate  days.  All 
'*  encouragements  to  merit  are  therefore  misapplied,  which 
"  make  the  author  too  rich  to  continue  his  profession."  t 

But  he  would  not  therefore  starve  him,  or  to  the  mercies 
of  blind  chance  altogether  surrender  him.     He  recals  a  time 
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he  would  wish  to  see  revived ;  when,  with  little  of  wealth  or     1759. 
worldly  luxury,  the  writer  could  yet  command  esteem  for    jEt.31. 
himself  and  reverence  for  the  claims  of  his  calling ;  and  he 
dwells  upon  the   contrast   of  existing  times,  in  language 
which  will  hereafter  connect  itself  with  the  deliberate  dislike 
of  Walpole,  and  the  uneasy  jealousy  of  Garrick.* 

**  When  the  link  between  patronage  and  learning  was  entire,  then 
**  all  who  deserved  fame  were  in  a  capacity  of  attaining  it.  Wlien  the 
"  great  Somers  was  at  tlie  helm,  patronage  was  fashionable  among  oar 
«  nobUity.  The  middle  ranks  of  mankind,  who  generally  imitate  the 
^  Great,  then  followed  their  example,  and  applauded  from  fashion  if  not 
**  from  feeling.  I  have  heard  an  old  poet "  [he  alludes  to  Young]  "  of  that 
**  glorious  age  say,  that  a  dinner  with  his  lordship  has  procured  him 
'^ invitations  for  the  whole  week  following;  that  an  airing  in  his 
*^  patron*8  chariot  has  supplied  him  with  a  citizen*s  coach  on  every  future 
*  occasion.  For  who  would  not  be  proud  to  entertain  a  man  who  kept 
"  so  much  good  company  ?  But  this  link  now  seems  entirely  broken. 
''  Since  the  days  of  a  certain  prime-minister  of  inglorious  memory,  the 

*  I  cannot  help  quoting  also  in  this  place,  from  tho  last  edition  (1853,  ii.  223-4) 

of  Lorx.1  Mahou*8  Uiatort/,  a  passage  very  pertLaent  to  the  matter  under  discussion, 

and  very  honourable  to  the  writer.     "  Literary  profits  do  not  in  all  respects  supply 

•*  the  place  of  litei*ary  patronage.     First,  there  are  several  studies — such  as  many 

'*  branches  of  science  or  antiquities — which  are  highly  deserving  of  encouragement, 

**  but  not  generally  popular,  and  therefore  not  productive  of  emolument.     In  tlieso 

"  cases  the  liberahty  of  the  Gbvcnimeut  might  sometimes  usefully  atone  for  the 

*'  indifference  of  the  public.      But  even   with   the   most  popular  authors,    the 

"  necessity  of  looking  to  their  literary  labours  for  their  daily  bread,   has  not 

"  unfrequently  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  former.     It  may  compel,  or  at 

**  least  induce,  them  to  over- write  themselves  ;  to  pour  furth  hasty  and  immature 

**  productions  ;  to  keep  at  all  hazards  their  names  before  the  public.     How  seldom 

**  can  they  admit  intervals  of  leisure,   or  allow  their  minds  to  lie  fallow  for  a 

"  season,   in  order  to  bear  hereafter  a  larger  and  a  better  harvest  !     In  like 

**  manner,  they  must  minister  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  whatever  that  taste  may 

**  be,  and  sometimes  have  to  sacrifice  their  own  ideas  of  beauty,  and  aspirations 

*'  of  fame.     These  are  uuduubted  evils,  not  merely  to  them,  but  to  us  ;  and  as 

"  undoubtedly  arc  they  guarded  against  whenever  a  fixed  and  competent  provision 

"  can  be  granted  tf)  genius.     I  am  therefore  clearly  of  opinion,  that  any  Minister 

**  who  might  have  the  noble  ambition  to  become  the  patron  of  literary  men,  would 

'*  still  find  a  large  field  open  to  his  munificence  ;  that  his  intercourse  with  them 

^*  on  the  footing  of  equal  friendship  would  be  a  desen'ed  distinction  to  thcni,  and  a 

**  liberal  recreation  to  himself ;  that  his  favours  might  be  employed  with  great 

**  advantage,  and  received  with  i»erfect  indo|icndeuce." 


Mi.  31. 
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1 7 go  "  learned  have  been  kept  pretty  much  at  a  distance.  *  A  jockey,  or  a 
"  laced  player,  supplies  the  place  of  the  scholar,  poet,  or  the  man  of 
"  virtue. . .  .  Wit,  when  neglected  by  the  Great,  is  generally  despised  by 
'^  the  vulgar.  Those  who  ai'e  unacquainted  with  the  world,  are  apt  to 
"  fancy  the  man  of  wit  as  leading  a  very  agreeable  life.  They  conclude, 
'^  perhaps,  that  he  is  attended  to  with  silent  admiration,  and  dictates 
**  to  the  rest  of  mankind  with  all  the  eloquence  of  conscious  superiority. 
'*  Very  different  is  his  present  situation.  He  is  called  an  author,  and 
**  all  know  that  an  author  is  a  thing  only  to  be  laughed  at.  His  person, 
'^  not  his  jest,  becomes  the  mirth  of  the  company.  At  his  approach  the 
^^  most  fat  unthinking  fisice  brightens  into  malicious  meaning.  Even 
'^  aldermen  laugh,  and  avenge  on  him  the  ridicule  which  was  lavished 
"  on  their  forefathers  : 

Etiam  victis  redit  in  pnocordia  yirtos, 

Yictoresque  cadunt. 

. . .  ^*  The  poet's  poverty  is  a  standing  topic  of  contempt.  His  writing 
^^  for  bread  is  an  unpardonable  offence.  Perhaps  of  all  mankind  an 
^^  author  in  these  times  is  used  most  hardly.  We  keep  him  poor  and 
"  yet  revile  his  poverty.  Like  angry  parents,  who  correct  their  children 
"  till  they  cry,  and  then  correct  them  for  crying,  we  reproach  him  for 
"  living  by  his  wit,  and  yet  allow  him  no  other  means  to  live.  His 
"  taking  refuge  in  garrets  and  cellars  has  of  late  been  violently  objected 
"  to  him,  and  that  by  men  who  I  dare  hope  are  more  apt  to  pity  than 
"  insult  his  distress.  Is  poverty  the  writer's  fault  ?  No  doubt  he  knows 
"  how  to  prefer  a  bottle  of  champaign  to  the  nectar  of  the  neighbouring 
"  alehouse,  or  a  venison  pasty  to  a  plate  of  potatoes.  Want  of  delicacy 
"  is  not  in  him  but  in  us,  who  deny  him  the  opportunity  of  making  an 
"  elegant  choice.  Wit  certainly  is  the  property  of  those  who  have  it, 
*'  nor  should  we  be  displeased  if  it  is  the  only  property  a  man  some- 
"  times  has.  We  must  not  underrate  him  who  uses  it  for  subsistence, 
*'  and  flies  from  the  ingmtitude  of  the  age  even  to  a  bookseller  for  redress. 
"  If  the  profession  of  an  author  is  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  stupid,  it  is 
**  certainly  better  to  be  contemptibly  rich  than  contemptibly  poor.  For 
"  all  the  wit  that  ever  adorned  the  human  mind  will  at  present  no 
"  more  shiuM  the  author's  j)overty  from  ridicule,  than  his  high-topped 
"  gloves  t  conceal  the  unavoidable  omissions  of  his  laundress.    To  he^ 

*  This  alluMion  to  the  **  inglorious  memory"  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  more  thaics 
enough  to  cxjtlain  the  never  ceasing  indifference,  dislike,  or  contempt  avowed  by 
llurace  Wali>ole  for  lU  author. 

t  **  laskeilMr.  Gniy,"  says  NichoUs,  "what  sort  of  a  man  Dr.  Ilurd  was. 
"  answeretl,  *  The  last  person  wL«»  left  off  stiff-t«>i»i>C(l  gloves.' *'     Worksy  v.  o: 
Mr.  R<>;iers  has  otU'u  humorously  nu«>tt.Hl  thisj  as  a  good  trait  of  character. 
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^more  serious,  new  fashions,  follies,  and  vices,  make  new  monitors 
**  necessary  in  every  age.  An  author  may  be  considered  as  a  merciful 
"  substitute  to  the  legislature ;  he  acts  not  by  punishing  crimes  but 
"  preventing  them  ;  however  virtuous  the  present  age,  there  may  be 
"  still  growing  employment  for  ridicule  or  reproof,  for  persuasion  or 
'^  satire.  If  the  author  be  therefore  still  so  necessary  among  us,  let  us 
^  treat  him  with  proper  consideration  as  a  child  of  the  public,  not  a 
"  rent-charge  on  the  community.  And  indeed  a  child  of  the  public  he 
^  is  in  all  respects  ;  for  while  so  well  able  to  direct  others,  how  incapable 
^is  he  frequently  found  of  guiding  himself!  His  simplicity  exposes 
^  him  to  all  the  insidious  approaches  of  cunning ;  his  sensibility,  to  the 
^slightest  invasions  of  contempt.  Though  possessed  of  fortitude  to 
"  stand  unmoved  the  expected  bursts  of  an  earthquake,  yet  of  feelings 
''  so  exquisitely  poignant  as  to  agonise  under  the  slightest  disappoint- 
^  ment.*  Broken  rest,  tasteless  meals,  and  causeless  anxiety,  shorten 
**  his  life,  or  render  it  unfit  for  active  employment ;  prolonged  vigils 
^and  intense  application  still  farther  contract  his  span,  and  make  his 
"time  glide  insensibly  away.  Let  us  not  then  aggravate  those  natural 
"  inconveniences  by  neglect ;  we  have  had  sufficient  instances  of  this 
*^  kind  already.  Sale  and  Moore  will  suffice  for  one  age  at  least.  But 
**they  are  dead,  and  their  sorrows  are  over.  The  neglected  author  of 
"  the  Persian  Edogues  [Collins]  which,  however  inaccurate,  excel  any 
"  in  our  language,  is  still  alive.  Happy,  if  insensible  of  our  neglect,  not 
**  raging  at  our  ingratitude.  It  is  enough  that  the  age  has  already 
'^  produced  instances  of  men  pressing  foremost  in  the  lists  of  fame,  and 
**  worthy  of  better  times,  schooled  by  continued  adversity  into  an  hatred 
**  of  their  kind,  flying  from  thought  to  drunkenness,  yielding  to  the 
**imited  pressure  of  labour,  penury  and  sorrow,  sinking  unheeded, 
*^  without  one  friend  to  drop  a  tear  on  their  unattended  obsequies,  and 
**  indebted  to  charity  for  a  grave."  t 

These  words  had  been  written  but  a  very  few  years,  when 
"Wie  hand  that  traced  them  was  itself  cold ;  and,  yielding  to 
lliat  united  pressure  of  labour,  penury,  and  sorrow,  with  a 

*  He  improved  upon  this  description  in  the  84th  Letter  of  the  Ciiisen  of  the 
World.  **  I  fancy  the  character  of  a  poet  is  in  every  country  the  same  :  fond  of 
"  enjoying  the  present,  careless  of  the  future  ;  his  conversation  that  of  a  man  of 
"  sense,  his  actions  those  of  a  fool ;  of  fortitude  able  to  stand  unmoved  at  the 
"  bursting  of  an  earthquake,  yet  of  sensibility  to  be  affected  by  the  breaking  of  a 
"  tea-cnp ;  such  is  his  character... the  very  opposite  of  that  which  leads  t<>  riches." 

t  Chap.  X. 
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rame  exhausted  by  unremitting  and  ill-rewarded  drudgery, 
jToldsniith  was  indebted  to  the  forbearance  of  creditors  for  a 
peaceful  burial.  It  is  not,  then,  in  the  early  death  of  learned 
Sale,  driven  mad  with  those  fruitless  schemes  of  a  society 
for  encouragement  of  learning,  wliich  he  carried,  it  may  be 
hoped,  to  a  kinder  world  than  tliis ;  it  is  not  from  the  grave 
of  Edward  Moore,  with  melancholy  playfulness  anticipating, 
in  his  last  unsuccessful  project,  the  very  day  on  which  his 
death  would  fall;  it  is  not  even  at  the  shrieks  of  poor 
distracted  Collins,  heard  through  the  melancholy  cathedral- 
cloister  where  he  had  played  in  childhood  :  but  it  is  in  this 
life,  adventures,  and  death  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  that  the 
mournful  and  instructive  moral  speaks  its  warning  to  us  now. 
I  know  of  none  more  deeply  impressive,  or  of  wider  import 
and  signiAcance.  When  Collins  saw  the  hopes  of  his  youth 
in  the  cold  light  of  the  world's  indifference,  with  a  mixed 
impulse  of  despair  and  revenge  he  collected  the  unsold 
edition  of  his  hapless  Odea  and  Eclogues,  and  with  a  savage 
delight  beheld  them  slowly  consume,  as,  in  his  own  room,  he 
made  a  bonfire  of  them.  When  Goldsmith  was  visited  with 
a  like  weakness,  something  of  a  like  result  foreboded ;  but 
the  better  part  was  forced  upon  him  in  his  own  despite,  and 
in  the  present  most  affecting  picture  of  his  patience  the 
hectic  agony  of  Collins  is  but  an  idle  frenzy.  Steadily 
gazing  on  the  evil  destinies  of  men-of-letters,  he  no  longer 
desires  to  avoid  his  own ;  conscious  of  the  power  of  the 
booksellers,  he  condemns  and  denounces  it ;  without  direc 
hope,  save  of  some  smidl  public  favour,  he  protests  again 
cruelties  for  which  tlie  public  are  responsible.  Tlie  prot 
will  accompany  us  through  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and 
remembered  as  well  in  its  liglitest  passages,  as  in  tl 
where  any  gi-eatness  of  suffering  will  now  be  less  apps 
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than  a  calmness  of  eudurance;   a  resolute  quiet  power  of     1759. 
persevering  exertion,  in  which,  with  whatever  infirmities  of    jEt.  31. 
disposition  or  temper,  he  will  front  and  foil  adversity. 

Such,  at  the  worst,  is  the  resource  of  a  healthy  genius.  It 
works  evil  into  good,  and  has  within  it  a  principle  of  sustain- 
ment  and  of  self-consolation.  The  more  particularly  does  it 
become  the  world  to  take  note  of  this,  as  a  party  far  more 
deeply  concerned  than  bookseller  or  than  author.  That  cry 
of  Goldsmith  is  little  for  himself.  Who  wins  his  passage  to 
the  goal,  may  care  little  at  the  close  for  a  larger  suffering  or 
a  less :  the  cry  is  raised  for  others,  meanwhile  perishing  by 
the  way.  When  Irene  failed,  and  Johnson  was  asked  how  he 
felt,  he  answered  "  like  the  Monument ;  "  *  but  when  he  had 
arrived  at  comfort  and  independence,  and  carelessly  taking 
up  one  day  his  own  fine  satire,  opened  it  at  the  lines  which 
paint  the  scholar's  fate,  and  the  obstructions,  almost  insur- 
mountable, in  his  way  to  fortune  and  fame,  he  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears.t  Not  for  what  he  had  himself  endured, 
-whose  labour  was  at  last  victoriously  closed  ;  but  for  all  the 
disastrous  chances  that  still  awaited  others.  It  is  the  world's 
concern.  There  is  a  subtle  spirit  of  compensation  at  work, 
when  men  regard  it  least,  which  to  the  spiritual  sense  accom- 
modates the  vilest  need,  and  lightens  the  weariest  burden. 
]^Iilton  talked  of  the  lasting  fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise, 
which  God  and  good  men  have  consented  should  be  the 
reward  of  those  whose  published  labours  have  advanced  the 

*  Bosweira  Life,  i.  230. 
+  Mrs.  PioBi's  An^cdofen,  50.  **The  fiimily  and  Mr.  Scott  only  were  present, 
**  who  in  a  jocose  way  clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  said,  'What's  all  this,  my 
**  'dear  sir  ?  Why  you,  and  I,  and  Ilcrades^  you  know,  were  all  troubled  with 
**  *  mdancholy.\.Mt  was  a  very  large  man,  and  made  out  the  trium\'irate  with 
"Johnson  and  Hercules  comically  enough.  The  Doctor  was  so  delighted  at  his 
**odd  sally,  that  he  suddenly  embraced  him,  and  the  subject  was  immediately 
"  changed." 


Z-'.lZtnCTES  LIFE   AXD  TIMES.       [Boc^li. 
kii  n  15  a  s^t-.'ff.  doabtless,  in  the  large 


I.      1^1     Tlz  -  tt:  LirziLZ^  "  and  ihe  "  style  "  of  Griffitlis 
i-r-  1  1,:  3  i-rf-ri  f^ij  iI.^;  'JL^  rubbish  ihey  sprang  from,  and 
'-I     :  1?  T-H  ';.f  «:•:  f-:-i^  ::>•«•  to  ttink  heaven  tliat  we 
T-rr    :.  :    >r~^'".>.      -7^:.:    Tios-jn's    hundred    thousanJ 
:•  i_ilr    ut    -   -  .:'  Ir?s   s:::-int-   ihan  the  bad  sliilliujis 
-:   -i-f-i-i.:-.'!   1^::   I^r^iT""?  rav-jif ats ;    and  the  lame  of 
>?-.r::_r-   X .m^r'--*-  i^  ^frr  mnoh    overti"*pped  by  the 
:  Jl  77    :  Z  T  T.K.    71 T  Iiiliiz  prince^  who  beggared  Dante 
l:-  -till  — .-Jl.-i  Tirr  -vzi'r-.z z  in  his  deathless  poem,  wliilo 
Hz::  y.\  '  L^  z    :lf  ••-Tf^  *^  ^•-*  *  -*-*'"  ^  heaven;  norhiis 
I:L~  -  rrt  i.:.=r  ii".     r  :!-:  rui^ninoence  which  crowded  tie 
;   in    :  Ai~">:">-  Iffr  r-ilizi  them  a  name  of  anveartlilv 
iLTzr-.'?":  :.    ::ii7-irr  "s^ih  Lis  who  restored  land  to  Virgil 
lil:  -rl    si::  irfl  :-c  riritive  Horace.     These  are  results 
T-li.l  Li-f    '-'^—-^  Ln  all  cjontries.  and  been  confessed  by 
--.—  5^^^     sjii  i:  will  l-f  well  when  they  win  for  literature 
'^.y:  1:— _-j  r:  j.vris,  ii-i  higher  present  consideration,  tliat^ 
::   :.•>   --:'.   :£:i  ii'rl^  •■>  cbt^tin.     Men  of  genius  can  mor*^ 
.    i    -  i-.-— -    :'-i^  ilf  w:rld.  with  safetv  to  itself,  can  cui'»-' 
:._.-..  :.  :.7.1r::  u:.:  starve  them.     ^Miat  new  an*angt?mer^ '^ 
-  L  .:  k::. :  .:  :::>::-: r.-.:::n  may  be  required,  will  not  be  ve"*r 
!:>:  -r.:  :r  n:  rliv  f::::rlc  acknowledgment  that  greater  horn*"*-"' 

■  .-     '     — ^C'-^-"      i"^'-'      .1-' .' 

T:.:s  is  ^'hixi  littratiire  has  w;inted  in  England,  and"i'»"^ 
u.e  hiC-t :  o.:i:  aiiii  j . .wdercd  wiof.  the  fashionable  acceptai^i-  * 
rtij'i  in'tii:  men  >  ic^i^ts.  which  have  on  rare  occasions  be- *=^ 
substituted  l\»r  it.  The  most  liberal  patronage  vouchsa-t"*^ 
ill  this  0  untry  to  living  men-of-lettei-s,  has  never  bc^^ 
unaciOMipanifd  by  degrading  incidents;  nor  their  daii*^ 
ftt  any  time  admitted  without  discourtesy  or  contuniel.^' 
It   is    a   century   an<l    a  half  since   an   act  of   parlianiPi^^ 
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was  passed  to  "  protect  **  them,  under  cover  of  which  their     1759. 
most  valuable  private  rights  were  confiscated  to  the  public    -**•  ^i- 
use;  and   it  is  not  twenty  years  since  another  act  was 
passed  with  a  sort  of  kindly  consideration  on  their  behalf, 
by  favour  of  which  the  poet  and  the  teacher  of  writiQg, 
the  historian  and  the  teacher  of  dancing,  the  philosopher 
and  the  royal  coachman,   Sir   Christopher  Wren's  great 
grand-daughter  and  the  descendant  of  Charles  the  Second's 
French  riding-master,  are  permitted  to  appear  in  the  same 
annual  charitable  list.    But  though  statesmen  have  yet  to 
learn  what  the  state  loses  by  such  unwise  scorn  of  what 
enlightens  and  refines  it,  they  cannot  much  longer  remain 
ignorant    to  what    extent   they  are  themselves    enslaved 
by  the  power  they  thus  affect  to  despise,  or  of  the  special 
functions  of  government  and  statesmanship    which  it  is 
gradually  assuming  to  itself.     Its  progress  has  been  unin- 
terrupted since  Johnson's  and  Goldsmith's  time,  and  cannot 
for  as  many  more  years  continue  unacknowledged.     Pitt 
sneered  when  the  case  of  Bums  was  stated  to  him,  and 
talked  of  literature  taking  care  of  itself; — which  indeed  it 
can  do,  and  in  a  different  and  larger  sense  from  what  the 
xninister  intended:  but  whether  society  can  take  care  of 
xtself,  is  also  a  material  question. 

Towards  its  solution,  one  sentence  of  Goldsmith's  protest 
is  an  offering  from  his  sorrow  in  these  times  of  authorship 
l>y  compulsion,  not  less  worthy  than  his  more  cheerful 
offerings  in  those  days  of  authorship  by  choice,  to  which 
reader  is  now  invited.     "  An  author  may  be  considered 

*  as  a  merciful  substitute  to  the  legislature.     He  acts  not  by 

*  punishing  crimes,  but  by  preventing  them." 

END   OF   BOOK   THE   SECOND. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


WRITINQ  THE  BEE, 
1759. 

IE  Booksellers  were  never  more  active  than  at  the  close  1769. 
759.  If  literature  had  anything  to  hope  from  such  i£t.3i. 
ions,  its  halcyon  days  were  come.  If  it  could  live  on 
Lzines  and  reviews ;  if  strength,  subsistence,  and  respect, 
I  employment  of  the  multitudinous  force  of  Grub-street; 
tmand  and  supply  were  law  sufficient  for  its  higher 
3sts ;  literature  was  prosperous  at  last,  and  might  laugh 
1  Pope's  prophecies.  Every  week  had  its  spawn  of 
dical  publications ;  feeble,  but  of  desperate  fecundity. 
UrSy  and  Schemers ;  Friends^  and  Advisers ;  Auditors, 
strollers,  and  Orumblers ;  Spendthrifts^  and  Bachelors ; 
Enquirers^  Scrutators^  and  Investigators;  Englishmen, 
lolders,  and  Moderators ;  Sylphs,  and  Triflers ;  Rangers, 
Cottagers;  Templars,  Gentlemen,  and  Skeptics; — in 
ant  succession  rose  and  fell.*  "  Sons  of  a  day,  just 
►yant  on  the  flood,"  next  day  might  see  them  "  num- 
ed  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud :  "  but  the  parents  of 

*  See  the  list  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  iv.  88 — 97. 
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1759.  the  dull  blind  offspring  had  meanwhile  eaten  and  drank, 
£t.  81.  and  the  owners  or  masters  profited.  Of  magazines  alone, 
weekly  and  monthly,  I  will  enmnerate  the  specimens  which 
a  very  few  weeks,  between  the  close  of  1759  and  the 
beginning  of  1760,  added  to  a  multitude  already  wearing 
out  their  brief  existence.  They  were  :  the  Royal  Magazine, 
or  Gentleman's  Montldy  Companion ;  the  Impartial  Review, 
or  Literary  Journal ;  the  Weekly  Magazine,  or  GentUmtn 
and  Ladies'  Polite  Companion;  the  Ladies'  Magazine;  the 
Public  Magazine;  the  Imperial  Magazine;  the  Royal  Female 
Magazine;  the  Universal  Review;  the  Lady's  Museum; 
the  Musical  Magazine;  and  the  British  Magaainei  or 
Monthly  Repository  for  Gentlemen  and  Ladies. 

See  all  her  progeny,  Ulostrious  sight ! 

Behold,  and  count  them,  as  they  rise  to  light. 

As  Berecyuthia,  while  her  o£&pring  vie 

In  homage  to  the  Mother  of  the  sky. 

Surveys  around  her,  in  the  blest  abode, 

A  hundred  sons,  and  ev'ry  son  a  God  : 

Not  less  with  glory  mighty  DoUness  crown'd. 

Shall  take  thro*  Grub-street  her  triumphant  round  ; 

And  her  Parnassus  glancing  o'er  at  once, 

Behold  a  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  Dunce. 

Whether  with  equal  triumph  she  beheld  the  new  recrui:' 
advance  to  take  his  place,  may  admit  of  question.  But 
favourite  Purdons,  Hills,  Willingtons,  Kenricks,  Shiels^^ 
Bakers,  Guthries,  Wotys,  Ryders,  CoUyers,  Joneses, 
ingtons,  Huddlestone  Wynnes,  and  EEiffemans,  were 
at  hand  to  comfort  her :  and  there  was  an  ill-fieishion< 
out-of-the-way  comer,  in  even  her  domain,  for  temporar*!!!^ 
reception  of  the  SmoUetts  and  the  Johnsons;  men  wl 
owed  her  no  allegiance,  but  had  not  yet  deserted  Grab-i 
altogether.      "It  is  a  street  in   London,"  was  JohnsoD.'^ 


J 
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definition,  four  years  before  the  present,  much  inhabited 
by  writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary 
poems :  whence  any  mean  production  is  called  Grub-street." 
Why,  a  man  might  enter  even  Grub-street,  then,  with  bold 
and  cheerful  heart,  seeing  the  author  of  the  English  Die- 
tionary  there.  For  there,  as  occasion  called,  he  was  still  to 
be  seen :  poor,  persevering,  proud ; 

"  UDplaced,  impension*d,  no  man's  heir  or  slave  ;** 

inviting  the  world  to  take  heed  that  indeed  he  was  there, 
"  tugging  at  the  oar." 

With  that  great,  independent  soul  of  his,  Samuel  Johnson 
had  no  reproach  for  Fortune  :  she  might  come  to  him  now, 
or  stay  away  for  ever.  What  other  kind  of  man  he  might 
have  been,  if  something  more  than  fourpence  halfpenny  a 
day  had  welcomed  him  in  the  outset ;  or  if  houseless  and 
homeless  street-wanderings  with  Savage,  and  resolutions  to 
stand  by  his  country,*  had  been  forestalled  by  house  and 
home,  and  resolution  of  his  country  to  stand  by  him ;  is  not 
in  his  case  a  matter  of  much  importance.  He  dealt  with 
life  as  he  found  it ;  toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail, 
he  grappled  with  as  they  came ;  and  the  profession  of  litera- 
ture he  had  now  quietly,  and  finally,  accepted  upon  its  own 
terms.  Repulsed  from  the  west-end  mansion,  he  turned  to 
the  counters  of  the  east ;  insulted  by  bookseller  Osborne,  he 
knocked  him  down  with  one  of  his  own  folios ;  decently  paid 

*  JohiiBon  told  Murphy  that  he  and  Savage,  on  one  oocasion,  walked  round 
QroKTeBOT  Square  till  four  in  the  morning ;  in  the  course  of  their  conversation  not 
only  falling  foul  of  Walpole  for  laying  restraints  upon  the  stage,  neglecting  the 
arts,  and  letting  science  go  unrewarded,  but  themselves  reforming  the  world  gene- 
rally, detiironing  princes,  establishing  new  forms  of  government,  giving  laws  to  differ- 
ent states,  and,  when  at  last  fisktigued  with  their  legislative  office,  and  sorely  in  need 
of  lefinashment  and  rest,  finding  themselves  both  together  unable  to  make  up  more 
than  the  sum  of  fourpence-hal^)enny.  Monthly  Review^  Ixzvi.  281-282.  And  see 
UurphyB  Ettajff  17. 
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1759.     by  bookseller  Millar,  he  told  the  world  to  honour  him  for 
Mt,  81.    raising  the  rewards  of  books :  and  treating  authorship,  since 
the  world  would  have  it  so,  as  any  other  trade,  and  still 
heartily  embracing  poverty  as  a  trusted  and  honourable  com- 
panion, was  content  in  Grub-street,  or  any  other  street,  to 
work  out  his  case  as  he  could.     '*  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have 
'*  now  past,*'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  on  appearance  of 
the  Dictionary  four  years  before,  "  since  I  waited  in  yonr 
outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during 
which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  throuj^ 
difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have 
brought  it,  at  last,  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one 
act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile 
of  favour.  ...  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks 
with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water, 
and  when  he  has  reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with 
help  ?     The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of 
my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind :  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it; 
till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;   till  I  am  known, 
and  do  not  want  it.     I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity 
not  to  confess  obligations  where  no    benefit  has  been 
received ;    or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  con- 
sider me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron,  which  Providence  h» 
enabled  me  to  do  for  myself."     What !  said  he  in  more 
familiar  mood  to  Garrick,  have  I  sailed  a  long  and  difficult 
voyage  round  the  world  of  the  English  language,  and  does  he 
no7v  send  out  his  cock-boat  to  tow  me  into  harbour  ?  * 


*  His  letter  to  Thomas  Warton  annonnciiig  the  near  completioii  of  his 
is  less  known  ;  yet  I  do  not  know  that  his  manly  conrage  and  self-relianioe  h*^ 
anywhere  found  more  masterly  expression.  '*  I  now  begin  to  see  land,  tftt^ 
* '  having  wandered,  according  to  Mr.  Warbnrton's  phrase,  in  this  vast  sea  of  wordi. 
'*  What  reception  I  shall  meet  with  on  the  shore,  I  know  not :  whether  the  soud 
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And  from  this  man,  even  now,  there  was  nothing  to  separate  1759. 
the  humblest  of  Kterary  workmen.  Here  were  his  words,  iBt.8l. 
as  a  trumpet,  to  call  them  to  the  field ;  and  there  he  was 
himself,  in  person,  to  animate  the  struggle.  To  what,  then, 
should  he  first  look,  who,  hitherto  a  compelled  and  reluctant 
dweller  on  the  threshold  of  literature,  was  now  of  his  own 
resolute  choice  advancing  within  to  try  his  fortune,  if  not 
to  this  great,  unyielding  figure  of  Samuel  Johnson,  for 
courage  and  sustainment?  There,  beyond  a  doubt,  were 
the  thoughts  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  now ; — with  poverty,  not 
simply  endured,  but  made  a  badge  of  honour ;  with  inde- 
pendence, though  indeed  but  a  bookseller's  servant ;  without 
remonstrance  or  uneasy  resistance,  should  even  the  worst 
attendants  of  the  garret  continue  to  be  his  lot  for  ever.  "  He 
''  assured  me,"  says  the  author  of  the  Rambler  of  his  friend 
Ofellus, ''  that  thirty  pounds  a  year  was  enough  to  enable  a 
**man  to  live  in  London  without  being  contemptible.  He 
'*  allowed  ten  pounds  for  clothes  and  linen.  He  said  a  man 
*'  might  live  in  a  garret  at  eighteenpence  a  week ;  few  people 
*'  would  inquire  where  he  lodged ;  and  if  they  did,  it  was 
*'  easy  to  say,  Sivj  I  am  to  be  found  at  such  a  place.  By 
^*  spending  threepence  in  a  coffee-house,  he  might  be  for 
*'some  hours  every  day  in  very  good  company;  he  might 
*"  dine  for  sixpence,  breakfast  on  bread  and  milk  for  a  penny, 
**  and  do  without  supper.  On  clean-shirt  day,  he  could  go 
**  abroad  and  pay  visits."  *  Nor  were  these  the  holiday  theories 

*'  of  bellfl,  and  acoIamatioiiB  of  the  people,  wliich  Ariosto  talks  of  in  his  last  Canto, 
**  or  a  general  mnnnor  of  dislike,  I  know  not :  whether  I  shall  find  upon  the 
*'  coast  a  Calypso  that  will  court,  or  a  Polypheme  that  will  resist.  Bnt  if 
*'  Poljpheme  comes,  have  at  his  f^.**    BoswU^  ii.  28. 

*  Comparing  this  with  his  actual  experience,  one  feels  that  Ofellus  had  decidedly 
the  advantage  on  the  whole.  It  is  true  that  when  Johnson  first  came  to  London  his 
dinner  cost  him  twopence  more.  C  I  had  a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread 
''  for  a  penny,  and  gare  the  waiter  a  penny ;  so  that  I  was  quite  well  served,  nay, 
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1759.     of  one  to  whom  the  practice  of  poverty  was  not  still  familiar. 

iBt.8i.    Here  lay  the  singular  worth  of  Johnson's  example  :  that  the 
world  of  enemies  as  well  as  Mends  were  beginning,  in  a  poor 
man,  to  recognise  an  intellectual  chief  and  potentate  of  litera- 
ture, a  man  who  had  the  right  to  rule  them.    "  He  and  I  were 
"  never  cater-cousins,*'  wrote  Smollett  to  Wilkes  a  month  or 
two  before  the  date  to  which  I  have  brought  this  narrative,  and 
in  the  same  letter  Smollett  calls  him  the  "  Great  Cham  of 
"  literature."     Yet  the  great  cham's  poverty  was  obliged  in 
this  very  year  to  surrender  Gough-square  for  a  humbler 
lodging  in  Gray's  Inn :   that  same  Gough-square  in  Meet- 
street,  where  Doctor  Bumey  had  found  him  amid  a  chaos  of 
Greek  folios,  and  with  the  moderate  accommodation  of  one 
deal  writing-desk  and  a  chair  and  a  half ;  the  entire  seat 
offered  to  his  visiter,  and  himself  tottering  on  its  three- 
legged  and  one-armed  fellow.    Nay,  some  few  brief  yean 
before,  he  had  been  placed  under  arrest  for  five  poonds 
eighteen  shillings ;  though  already  he  had  written  London^ 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes^  and  the  Barnhler,  and  was 
author  of  The  E7i{jli8h  Dictionary. 

Now,  week  by  week,  in  a  paper  of  Mr.  John  Newbery*8,lie 
sent  forth  the  Idler*  What  he  was,  and  what  with  a  serious 
earnestness,  be  it  wrong  or  right,  he  had  come  into  the  world 
to  say  and  do,  were  at  last  becoming  evident  to  all.  Colleges 
were  glad  to  have  him  visit  them,. and  a  small  enthusiBStic 
circle  was  gradually  forming  around  him.  The  Reynoldses, 
Bennet  Langtons,  and  Topham  Beauclercs,  had  thus  early  giveo 

* '  better  than  the  rest,  for  they  gave  the  widter  nothing.  ^  BonoeU^  i.  1 1 8.)  Bat  tha  ^ 
fatiing  cfa^appear  in  Ofellos's  bill  oitaxef  and  at  that  period  of  his  life,  as  he  snrpriM 
the  party  in  the  Hebrides  by  telling  them  several  years  later,  **  he  had  faded  fif^ 
' '  days  at  a  tinier  during  which  he  had  gone  about  visiting^  thongh  not  at  the  boon  « 
* '  dinner  or  supper ;  that  he  had  drank  tea,  but  eaten  no  bread ;  that  this  was  no  inten* 
*Hional  fasting,  but  happened  just  in  the  course  of  a  literary  life."  BotweUt  r.  8, 9. 
*  Among  the  papers  of  Newbery  is  the  aooount  rendered  on  the  ooUeetkn  of  tk« 
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in  their  allegiance ;  and  Arthur  Murphy  was  full  of  wonder  1759. 
at  his  submitting  to  contradiction,  when  they  dined  together  ^^  si< 
this  last  Christmas  day  with  young  Mr.  Burke  of  Wimpole- 
street.  But  not  more  known  or  conspicuous  was  the  con- 
sideration thus  exacted,  than  the  poverty  which  still  waited 
on  it,  and  claimed  its  share.  So  might  literature  avenge 
herself,  in  this  penniless  champion,  for  the  disgrace  of  the 
money-bags  of  Walpole  and  Pelham.  "  I  have  several  times 
"  called  on  Johnson,"  wrote  Grainger  to  Percy,  some  months 
before  the  present  date,  "  to  pay  him  part  of  your  subscrip- 
"  tion"  (for  his  edition  of  Shakspeare).  "  I  say  part,  because 
"  he  never  thinks  of  working  if  he  has  a  couple  of  guineas  in 
"  his  pocket."  *  And  again,  a  month  later :  "  As  to  his 
"  Shakspeare,  movet,  sed  non  promovet  I  shall  feed  him 
"  occasionally  with  guineas."  +  It  was  thus  the  good  Mr. 
Newbery  found  it  best  to  feed  him  too ;  and  in  that  worthy 
publisher's  papers  many  memoranda  of  the  present  year  were 


Idler  into  two  small  volnmea,  when  the  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  that 
Johnson  should  receive  two-thirds  of  the  profits.  It  shows  the  growing  popnlarity 
of  Johnson,  and  is  also  worth  comparing  with  similar  charges  in  onr  own  time. 


''The  Idler. 


**Dr. 
Paid  for  Adyertisiug 
Printing  two  vols,  1500 
Paper 

Profit  on  the  Edition 


£    8,  d. 

20    0  6 

41  13  0 

52    3  0 


113  16 
126    3 


6 
6 


"Or.  £    *.   d. 

1500  Sets  at  167.  per  100  .  240    0    0 


Dr.  Johnson  twb-thirds 
Mr.  Newbery  one-third 


84 
42 


2    4 

1     2 


126    3    6 
Priw,  i.  357. 


240    0    0 

*  Nichols's  lUustrations^  vii.  259. 

t  Hid,  261.  Letter  of  20th  ^uly,  1758.  Mr.  John  Nichols  communicated  to 
BoBwell  the  subjoined  anecdote.  **  In  the  year  1763  a  young  bookseller,  who  was 
'*an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Whiston,  waited  on  him  with  a  subscription  to  his 
**  Skaktpeare;  and  obserring  that  the  doctor  made  no  entry  in  any  book  of  the 
"  subflcribei^s  name,  ventured  diffidently  to  ask  whether  he  would  please  to  have 
**  the  gentleman's  address,  that  it  might  be  properly  inserted  in  the  printed 
"  list  (^subscribers.     *  I ahaU  print  no  litt  of  sidttcriberSf*  said  Johnson,  with 

great  abruptness ;   but  almost  immediately  recollecting  himself  added,  very 


«( 
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1759.      found,  in  record  of  Lent  Mr,  Johnson  one  pound  one.    For, 

iKt.31.    in  his  worst  distress,  it  was  still  bnt  of  literature  Mr. 

Johnson  begged  or  borrowed :  to  her  he  was  indebted  for  his 

poverty,  and  to  her  only  would  he  owe  his  independence. 

When  his  mother  was  dying,  he  did  not  ask  his  Mend  Mr. 

Reynolds,  the  fashionable  painter  in  receipt  of  thousands,  for 

the  six  guineas  he  sent  to  comfort  her  death-bed  :  it  was  the 

advance  of  a  printer.*    When,  in  the  present  year,  she  died, 

he  paid  the  expenses  of  her  funeral  with  the  manuscript  of 

Rasselas, 

So  schooled  to  regard  the  struggle  of  life  and  literature 

as  one,  and  in  midst  of  all  apparent  disadvantage  to  venerate 

its  worth  and  sacredness,  the  author  of  the  Enquiry  into  the 

State  of  Polite  Learning  stepped  cheerfully  forward  into  the 

market  of  books,  and  offered  his  wares  for  sale.     Bookseller 

Wilkie,  of  the  Bible  in  St  Paul's-churchyard,  a    spirited 

man   in  his  way,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  magazine 

speculators,  proposed  a  weekly  publication  of  original  essays, 

something  in  the  Rambler  form,  but  once  instead  of  twice  a 

week,   and  with    greater    variety  of    matter.      Goldsmith 

assented ;  and  on  Saturday  the  6th  of  October,  1759,  there 

appeared,  price  threepence,  to  be  continued  every  Saturday, 

The  Bee, 

Floriferis  ut  apes  saltibus  omnia  libant 
Omnia  nos  itidem 

was  its  motto  ;  learned,  yet  of  pleasant  promise ;  taken  from 
Lucretius.  It  was  printed  "  neatly,"  as  the  advertisement 
in  the  London  Chronicle  of  the  29th  September  had  pro- 
mised that  it  should  be ;    ''in  crown  octavo,  and  on  good 

^*  complacently,  'Sir,  I  have  two  very  cogent  reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of 
**  *  subscribers :  one,  that  I  have  lost  all  the  names ;  the  other,  that  I  haTe  qMoi 
**  *  aU  the  money  !' "     Bonodly  viii.  88. 

*  *'  I  find  in  his  diary  a  note  of  the  payment  to  Mr.  Allen  the  printer,  of  ax 
**  guineas,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him,  and  sent  to  his  dying  mollier.'* 
HawkinSj  366. 


C( 
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"  paper,  containing  two  sheets  or  thirty-two  pages,  stitched     17^- 
"  in  blue  covers."     In  other  respects  also  it  kept  the  book-    -St-Si* 
seller's  advertised  promise ;    "  consisting  of  a  variety   of 
essays  on  the  amusements,  follies,  and  vices  in  fashion, 
particularly  the  most  recent  topics  of  conversation,  remarks 
''  on  theatrical  exhibitions,  memoirs  of  modem  literature, 
"  &c.  &c."     And  on  the  back  of  the  blue  cover,  Mr.  Wilkie 
begged  leave  to  inform  the  public  "that  every  twelve  numbers 
''  would  make  a  handsome  pocket  volume,  at  the  end  of  which 
''  should  be  given  an  emblematical  frontispiece,  title,   and 
''  table  of  contents."     So  there  was  reasonable  hope  at  start- 
ing; and  no  doubt  a  long  line  of  handsome  pocket  volumes 
already  jostled  each  other,  in  Goldsmith's  lively  brain. 

The  first  number,  it  must  be  said,  was  of  good  promise. 
One  finds  a  lack  of  its  wisdom  and  its  lightness  in  books 
**  tstitched  in  blue   covers "   now.      The  introduction  dis- 
claimed relationship  to  the   magazine    trade  and   family; 
J^efused  to  tempt  its  readers  with  "  three  beautiful  prints, 
curiously  coloured  from  nature,"  or  to  take  any  kind  of 
^*ierit  from  "  its  bulk  or  its  frontispiece ; "  and  invoked  for 
itself,  with  mixed  mirth  and  earnestness,  a  class  of  readers 
^hat  should  know  the  distinction  between   a  bon-mot  for 
^Vliite's,  and  a  jest  for  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  in  St.  Giles's. 
There  was  a  letter  on  the  Poles  ;    a  notice  of  the  death  of 
Voltaire's   victim,    Maupertuis ;    and,   under  the    title    of 
Alcander  and  Septimius,  a  popular  version  of  that  beautiful 
^e  of  Boccaccio,  which  afterwards  suggested  to  a  writer  who 
o^longed  to  Goldsmith's  country,  took  early  inspiration  from 
^  genius,  and  bore  up  uncrushed  against  as  desperate 
poverty  by  the  force  of  his  example,  the  manly  and  earnest 
^edy  of  Gmppu8*    Nor,  since  the  delightful  gossip   of 

QaaU  Griffin's  life  was  one  of  those  strange,  silent  romances  which  pass 
^UBkaeded  amid  the  roar  and  moTement  of  the  busier  life  around  them  ;   yet 
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1759.     Gibber  had  raised  the  curtain  on  the  Monntforts, 
jEi.31.    and  Bettertons  of  a  past  age»  had  any  snch  just  or  livelj 

writing  on  the  theatres  been  given  to  the  world,  as  the 

playhouse  criticism  of  the  Bee. 
The  first  of  his  papers  on  this  subject  pointed  out  the 

superiority  of  French  comic  acting  over  English,  and  its 


the  reader  will  find  a  brief  mention  of  it  not  at  all  inappropriate  to  mj 
subject.     He  was  a  Limerick  man,  and  at  the  age  of  twenlj,  Mger  to  auiks 
A  great  dash  upon  the  stage,    he    came  np   to  London  without  a  friend,   bat 
with  one  tragedy  finished  in  his  pocket,  and  another  rapidly  forming  in  hia  bimin. 
The  desperate  craving  of  his  youth  was  to  force  hia  wi^  into  the  London  tbeatieit 
and  he  seems  to  have  determined  very  resolutely  to  uae  the  fiicnl^  of  which  he  leh 
himself  possessed  to  that  end,  fidlure  or  neglect  to  the  contraiy  notwithstandiQg. 
Aguirty  hia  first  tragedy,  making  no  way  towarda  a  hearing,  he  wrote  %  aeeond. 
This  was  Gitipput;  and,  written  as  it  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  I  do  not  hantaie 
to  call  it  one  of  the  marvels  of  yonthfol  production  in  literature.    The  soilidgnsp  of 
character,  the  manly  depth  of  thought,  the  beauties  as  well  aa  defects  of  the  eoa- 
position  ^more  than  I  can  here  enumerate),  wanted  only  ri^t  direction  to  han 
given  to  our  English  drama  another  splendid  and  enduring  name.    In  little  Loadoa 
oofiee-houses,  on  little  slips  of  paper,  this  tragedy  was  written.     Bat  he  oovld  pi 
no  hearing  for  it.     Still  undaunted,  he  wrote  a  comedy,  he  wrote  fitfoea, — he  tM 
the  stage  at  every  avenue,  and  it  would  have  none  of  him.     Meanwhile^  be  had 
been  starving  for  two  miserable  years ;   writing  all  day  within  doora,  and  nercr 
venturing  out  till  darkness  tlirew  its  friendly  veil  over  his  threadbare  eoat ;  lo 
use  the  common  phrase,  denying  himttif  (because  he  could  not  get  them>  the 
common  necessaries  of  life ;  passing  "three  days  tc^ther  without  tasting  fiwd," 
in  a  small  room  in  an  obscure  court  near  St.  Paul's  ;    living  for  the  most  part,  in 
short,  on  such  munificent  booksellers*  rewards  as  two  guineas  for  the  tranalatiaa  of 
a  volume  and  a  half  of  a  French  novel.    Something  better  presented  itself  at  laet^ 
however  ;  and,  emerpng  from  his  misery,  he  became  a  critic,  a  reporter,  and. 
stimulated  by  Bauim's  success,  a  writer  of  Irish  tales ; — his  dramatic  dream  wa^ 
dreamt,  and  he  never  turned  t)  the  stage  agun.      But  not  without  ill  effects  t^r^ 
himself  could  he  hope  to  keep  thus  dormant  and  unused  the  feculty  which,  as 
seems  to  me,  he  had  received  in  greatest  abundance.     More  even  thnn  the  seal 
God's  House  in  his  lat«r  years,   this  tat  him  up.      What  he  wrote 
achieved  a  reasonable  success  ;   but^  in  the  character  of  its  pretension  or 
ment,  bore  so  little  proportion  to  the  performances  that  shed  lustre  on  hia 
that  a  growing  sense  of  the  worthlessness  of  litenmi'  pursuit  at  last  led  to  n 
for  the  priesthood,  and  in  his  thirty-fifUi  year  he  entered  a  convent.    He 
various  grades  of  his  noviciate,  and  after  two  years  of  rigon^us  monastic 
in  which  the  monkish  passion  became  more  and  more  intense,  fell  into  n 
fever,  and  died  in  1840.      Before  he  entered  the  convent,  he  had  oommitted 
existing  MS3.  to  the  flames.     Among  them  was  Aguire^  but  (pcriiapa  in  toodiin^^ 
memory  of  his  early  hopes,  and  that  some  record  might  be  left  in  vindication  cc^ 
them)  he  saved  Gifipput.    It  was  produced  during  Mr.  Macready^s  management  o^ 
Drury  Lane  in  1842,  nineteen  yeam  after  its  first  oompodtion.     See  Ai^wndiz  (D> 
to  this  volume. 
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canses  ;*  and  had  some  happy  illnstrations  from  his  own  1759. 
experience.!  His  later  remarks,  on  the  want  of  general  Bx,z\. 
stage  discipline  in  England  ("  dirty-shirted  guards  rolling 
"  their  eyes  round  upon  the  audience,  instead  of  keeping 
"  them  fixed  upon  the  actors  *') ;  on  skilful  management  of 
gesture  (in  which  he  excepts  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Olive  from 
his  censure,  placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  French) ;  and 
in  explanation  of  the  ill-success  of  the  English  operatic 
stage,  where  he  touches  the  springs  that  operate  to  this 

*  This  essay  touches  the  vital  distinction  between  comic  acting  as  an  art,  a 
stady,  and  oomic  acting  as  a  mere  efihsion  of  personal  hnmonr  or  enjoyment.     I 
hare  heard  my  honoured  friend  Charles  Lamb  say,  shortly  before  he  died,  that  the 
differenoe  of  the  existing  race  of  comedians  from  those  he  remembered  in  early 
life  was  that  less  study  is  now  fonnd  necessary  than  was  formerly  judged  to  be 
requisite.     That  I  belieye  to  be  the  truth.     We  do  not  want  capable  actors,  at 
least  in  comedy  ;  but  their  end  is  answered  with  less  pains.     The  modem  way,  as 
£amb  too  truly  objected,  is  to  get  a  familiarity  with  the  audience,  to  strike  up 
a  kind  of  personal  friendship,  a  reciprocity  of  greeting  and  good  will,  to  be  hail- 
fellow  well-met  with  them  ;  and  it  is  amazing,  he  would  say,  how  much  careless- 
ness of  acting  slips  in  by  this  intercourse.     It  is  indeed  easy  to  imagine  such 
coquetting  between  the  performer  and  the  public,  where  ladies  are  in  question, 
carried  to  an  alarming  excess.  Instead  of  playing  their  pretty  airs  upon  their  loyer 
on  the  stagey  as  Mrs.  Abingdon  or  Mrs.  Gibber  were  content  to  do,  or  Mrs.  Oldfield 
l)efoTe  them,  their  whole  artillery  of  charms  is  now  directed  to  ensnare  the  whole 
«ndienoe —  ''a  thousand  gentlemen  perhaps  !"     For  this  many-headed  beast  they 
fori   and  unfurl  their  fiuis,  and   teach  their  lips  to  curl  in  smiles,  and  their 
iKMKymB  to  exhibit  the  prettiest  instructive  heavings.     Those  personal  applications, 
in  ahort,  which  used  to  be  a  sort  of  sauce  piquant  for  the  pert  epilogue,  now  give 
the  standing  relish  to  the  whole  play.     ''Oh  i"  exclaimed  Charles  Lamb,  at  the 
conclusion  of  some  such  description  as  this,  ''when  shall  we  see  a  female  part 
*'  acted  in  the  quiet  unappealing  manner  of  Miss  Fope*s  Mrs.  Candour  ?    Wheu 
'*  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  Dalilahs  of  the  stage  ? "  It  is  sometlung  of  the  same  tone 
"wlu^  Gholdsmith  adopts  in  his  criticism.     "  I  would  particularly  recommend  our 
"rising  actresses  never  to  take  notice  of  the  audience,  on  any  occasion  whatever ;  let 
"the  spectators  applaud  never  so  loudly,  their  praises  should  pass,  except  at  the 
"  end  of  the  epilogue,  with  seeming  inattention. " 

f  Need  I  quote  from  his  later  Enaya  to  show  what  a  thorough  notion  he  had  of 
ooontiy  acting,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  town  acting  too  ?  '*  There  is  one  rule 
"  by  which  a  strolling  player  may  be  ever  secure  of  success ;  that  is,  in  our 
"  theatrical  way  of  expressing  it,  to  make  a  great  deal  of  the  character.  To 
"  speak  and  act  as  in  common  life,  is  not  playing,  nor  is  it  what  people  come  to 
"  see  :  natural  speaking,  like  sweet  wine,  runs  glibly  over  the  palate,  and  scarcely 
^'  leaves  any  taste  behind  it ;  but  being  high  in  a  part  resembles  vinegar,  which 
"  grates  upon  the  taste,  and  one  feels  it  while  he  is  drinking.*'  Adventures  of  a 
StrolUmg  Player. 
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1759.     hour ;    still  further  demonstrate  how  competent  he  was  to 

Mi.  31.    this  department  of  criticism. 

But,  like  Hume's  Epigoniad  effort,  all  this  was  uphill 
work :  his  first  Bee  had  an  idle  time  of  it,  and  greater  favour 
was  asked  for  the  second  in  a  paid-for  newspaper  paragraph 
of  particular  earnestness.  '^  The  public,"  said  this  advertise- 
ment, which  had  a  pathetic  turn  in  it,  ''is  requested  to  compare 
'*  this  with  other  periodical  performances  which  more  pomp- 
''  ously  solicit  their  attention.  If  upon  perusal  it  be  found 
'*  deficient  either  in  humour,  elegance,  or  variety,  the  author 
''  will  readily  acquiesce  in  their  censure.  It  is  possible  the 
''  reader  may  sometimes  draw  a  prize,  and  even  should  it 
''  turn  up  a  blank  it  costs  him  but  threepence."  In  number 
the  second,  for  that  small  sum,  was  a  most  agreeable  little 
lesson  on  Dress,  against  fault-finders  and  dealers  in  ridicule, 
proving  by  example  of  cousin  Hannah  that  such  folks  are 
themselves  the  most  ridiculous ;  and  a  much  sounder  notion 
of  a  patriot  king  than  Bolingbroke's,  in  homely  sketches  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  in  remark  on  the  difficulties 
of  so  educating  princes  that  "  the  superior  dignity  of  man 
"  to  that  of  royalty  '*  should  be  their  leading  lesson,  and  in 
warning  against  the  folly  of  entrusting  a  charge  so  sacred 
to  men  "  who  themselves  have  acted  in  a  sphere  too  high  to 
"  know  mankind."  A  delightful  essay  in  the  same  niimber, 
with  Cardinal  de  Retz  and  Dick  Wildgoose  side  by  side,  to 
prove  that  pleasure  is  in  ourselves,  not  in  the  objects  offei 
for  our  amusement,  and  that  philosophy  should  force  th( 
trade  of  happiness  when  nature  has  denied  the  means, 
well  deserves  mention. 

The  third  number  opened  with  a  paper  on  the  Use 
Language :  to  which  the  grave  philologist  resorting,  fouiB.<i 
language  he  was  little  used  to.     It  was  a  plea  for  the  poow  •* 
an  essay  to  prove  that  he  who  best  knew  how  to  conceal  his 
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necessities  and  desires,  was  the  most  likely  person  to  find  1759. 
redress,  and  that  the  true  use  of  speech  was  not  to  express  Mt,  81. 
wants,  but  conceal  them,*  All  of  us  have  known  the  Jack 
Spindle  of  this  exquisite  sketch,  some  perhaps  relieved 
him ;  and  many  have  undergone  the  truth  of  his  life's  philo- 
sophy, that  to  have  much,  or  to  seem  to  have  it,  is  the  only 
way  to  have  more,  since  it  is  the  man  who  has  no  occasion 
to  borrow,  that  alone  finds  numbers  willing  to  lend.  "  You 
"  then,  O  ye  beggars  of  my  acquaintance,"  exclaimed  Gold- 
smith, **  whether  in  rags  or  lace,  whether  in  Kent-street  or 
the  Mall,  whether  at  Smyrna  or  St.  Giles's,  might  I  advise 
you  as  a  Mend,  never  seem  in  want  of  the  favour  you 
solicit.  Apply  to  every  passion  but  pity  for  redress.  You 
may  find  relief  from  vanity,  from  self-interest,  or  from 
''  avarice,  but  seldom  from  compassion."  Following  this 
were  three  well-written  characters; — of  Father  Feyjoo, 
whose  popular  essays  against  degrading  superstitions  have 
since  procured  him  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Addison;  of 
Alexandrian  Hypatia,  afterwards  immortalised  by  Gibbon ; 
and  of  Lysippus,  an  imaginary  representative  of  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  essayist  himself,  and  timely  assertor  of  the 
ordinary  virtues  as  opposed  to  what  are  commonly  mistaken 
for  the  great  ones. 

Still  the  churlish  public  would  not  buy  the  Bee ;  and  the 
fourth  number's  opening  article  was  a  good-humoured  com- 
ment on  that  fact.  Not  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  he  said, 
that  had  not  left  him  far  behind  ;  they  had  got  to  Islington 

*  I  learn  from  the  Taluable  and  well-condncted  Notes  and  Queries  (i.  83)  the 
enrions  &cty  that  four  years  after  this  remark  had  thus  been  made  by  Goldsmith, 
it  W9M  repeated  by  Voltaire  (from  whom,  no  doubt,  Talleyrand  afterwards  stole  it) 
in  bis  satiric  little  dialogue  of  Le  Cha/pon  et  la  Potdarde  {(Euvrea  CompCHea,  xxix. 
83,  84.  Rd.  1822),  where  the  capon,  complaining  of  the  treachery  of  men,  says, 
*'  lis  n'emploient  les  paroles  que  pour  d6guiser  leurs  pens^.**  But  see 
jMff,  Book  IT.  Chap.  xiii. 
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1759.     at  least,  while  the  sonnd  of  Bow  bell  still  stayed  in  his  ears : 
Mi.  31.    nevertheless,  "  if  it  were  only  to  spite  all  Grrub-street,"  he 
was  resolved  to  ^Tite  on ;    and  he  made  light-hearted  an- 
nonncement  to  the  world  of  what  he  had  written  to  Bryanton.' 
"  If  the  present  generation  will  not  hear  my  voice,  hearken, 
"  O  Posterity !  to  you  I  call,  and  from  you  I  expect  redress ! 
*^  What  rapture  will  it  not  give,  to  have  the  Scaligers, 
"  Daciers,  and  Warburtons  of  future  times  commenting  with 
"  admiration  upon  every  line  I  now  write,  and  working  away 
"  those  ignorant  creatures  who  oflFer  to  arraign  my  merit, 
"  with   all  the  virulence    of    learned  reproach.     Ay,  my 
''  friends,  let  them  feel  it ;   call  names  ;    never  spare  them ; 
"  they  deserve  it  all,  and  ten  times  more."     In  a  like  playful 
tone  are  his  closing  threats,  that,  if  not  better  supported  he 
must  throw  off  all  connection  with  taste,  and  fairly  address 
his  countrymen  in  the  engaging  style  and  manner  of  other 
periodical  pamphlets.     He  will  change  his   title   into  the 
Royal  Bee,  he  says,  the  Anti-gaUican  Bee,   or  the  Bee'i 
Magazine.     He  will  lay  in  a  proper  stock  of  popular  topics; 
such  as    encomiums    on   the   King  of  Prussia,   invectives 
against  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  French,  the  necessity 
of  a  militia,  our  undoubted  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  reflectioos 
upon  the  present  state  of  affairs,  a  dissertation  upon  liberty, 
some   seasonable    thoughts   upon  the   intended  bridge  of 
Blackfriars,  and  an  address  to  Britons ; — the  history  of  an  old 
woman  whose  tooth  grew  three  inches  long  shall  not  be 
omitted,  nor  an  ode  upon   "  our  victories,"  nor   a  rebus, 
nor  an  acrostic  upon  Miss  Peggy  P — ,  nor  a  journal  of  the 
weather ; — and  he  will  wind  up  the  whole,  so  that  the  public 
shall  have  no  choice  but  to  purchase,  with  four  extraordinary 
pages  of  letterpress,  a  beautiful  map  of  England,  and  two 

•  Ante,  p.  146. 
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prints  curiously  coloured  from  nature.     Such  was  the  book-     1769. 
sellers'  literature  of  the  day  :   the  profitable  contribution  of    ^t.si. 
Patemoster-row  and  Grub-street,  to  the  world's  intellectual 
cultivation. 

While  he  satirised  it  thus  good-naturedly,  Goldsmith  took 
care  also  to  append  graver  remarks  on  the  more  serious  matter 
it  involved,  and  which  with  his  own  experience  lay  so  near 
his  heart ;  but  in  no  querulous  spirit.  He  is  now  content 
to  have  found  out  the  reason  why  mediocrity  should  have 
its  rewards  at  once,  and  excellence  be  paid  in  reversion. 
There  is  in  these  earliest  essays  something  more  pleasing 
than  even  their  undoubted  elegance  and  humour,  in  that 
condition  of  mind.  If  neglects  and  injuries  are  still  to  be 
his  portion,  you  do  not  now  despair  that  he  will  turn  them 
to  commodities.  It  is  not  by  his  cries  and  complainings 
you  shall  hereafter  trace  him  to  his  neglected,  ill-furnished, 
wretched  home.  As  he  watches  its  naked  cobwebbed  walls, 
he  finds  matter  for  amusement  to  the  readers  of  the  Bee,  in 
watching  the  spiders  that  have  refuge  there;  and  in  his 
fourth  number  puts  forth  an  instructive  paper  on  the  habits 
and  predatory  life  of  that  most  wary,  ingenious,  hungry,  and 
persevering  insect. 

He  was  not  to  be  daunted,  now.  Looking  closely  into 
his  life,  one  finds  that  other  works  beside  this  of  the  Bee 
were  eking  out  its  scanty  supplies.  He  was  writing  for  the 
Busy  Body,  published  thrice  a  week  for  twopence  by  worthy 
Mr.  Pottinger,.  and  brought  out  but  three  days  after  the 
Bee,  He  was  writing  for  the  Lady's  Magazine,  started  not 
many  days  later  by  persevering  Mr.  Wilkie,  in  the  hope  of 
propping  up  the  Bee.  He  had  taken  his  place,  and  would 
go  to  his  journey's  end.  Since  the  "  pleasure  stage  coach  " 
had  not  opened  its  door  to  him,  he   had  mounted   "the 

Q  2 
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1769.     "  waggon  of  industry ; "  not  yet  despairing,  it  might  be,  to  be 
JEt.  81.    overtaken  again  by  his  old  "  vanity  whim ;  '*  and  with  such 
help,  even  hopeful  to  come  up  with  the  "  landau  of  riches," 
and  find  lodgment  at  last  in  the  ''  fame  machine."     We  note 
this  pleasant  current  of  his  thoughts  in  the  Bees  fifth 
number.     There,  in  that  last  conveyance  he  places  Addison, 
Steele,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Congreve ;  dnd,  vainly  stretching 
out  a  number  of  his  own  little  blue-backed  book  to  entice 
the  goodly  company,  resolves  to  be  useful  since  he  may  not 
be  ambitious,  and  to  earn  by  assiduity  what  merit  does  not 
open  to  him.     But  not  the  less  cheerfully  does  he  concede 
to  others,  what  for  himself  he  may  not  yet  command.    He 
shuts  fame's  door,  indeed,  on  Arthur  Murphy,  but  opens  it 
to  Hume  and  to  Johnson :   he  closes  it  against  Smollett's 
History,    but    opens  it  to  his   Peregrine  Pickle   and  his 
Roderick    Random,     And  with   this  paper,   I   doubt  not, 
began  his  first  fellowship  of  letters  in  a  higher  than  the 
Grub-street  region.     Shortly  after  this,  I  trace  Smollett  to 
his  door ;    and,  for  what  he  had  said  of  the  author  of  the 
Rambler,  Johnson  soon  grasped  his  hand.     "  This  was  a 
"  very  grave  personage,  whom  at  some  distance  I  took  for 
"  one  of  the  most  reserved  and  even  disagreeable  figures  I 
"  had  seen ;  but  as  he  approached,  his  appearance  improved; 
"  and  when  I  could  distinguish  him  thoroughly,  I  perceived 
"  that  in   spite  of  the   severity  of  his  brow,  he  had  one 
"  of  the   most  goodnatured   countenances   that    could  be 
"  imagined."     In  that  sentence  lay  the  gerqi  of  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  literary  friendships. 

The  poor  essayist's  habits,  however,  know  litUe  change 
as  yet.  His  single  chair  and  his  window-bench  have  but  to 
accommodate  Mr.  Wilkie's  devil,  waiting  for  proofs;  or 
Mr.  Wilkie  himself,  resolute  for  arrears  of  copy.     The  land- 
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lady  of  Green  Arbour  Court  remembered  one  festivity  17^9 
there,  which  seems  to  have  been  highly  characteristic.  A  ^tTsi. 
"  gentleman  '*  called  on  a  certain  evening,  and  asking  to 
see  her  lodger,  went  unannounced  up  stairs.  She  then 
heard  Goldsmith*s  room  door  pushed  open,  closed  again 
sharply  from  within,  and  the  key  turned  in  the  lock ;  after 
this,  the  sound  of  a  somewhat  noisy  altercation  reached  her; 
but  it  soon  subsided ;  and  to  her  surprise,  not  unmingled 
with  alarm,  the  perfect  silence  that  followed  continued  for 
more  than  three  hours.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  her,  she 
said,  when  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  the  ''  gentleman,'* 
descending  more  cheerfully  than  he  had  entered,  sent  her 
out  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  for  some  supper.*  Mr.  Wilkie 
or  Mr.  Pottinger  had  obtained  his  arrears,  and  could  afford 
a  little  comforting  reward  to  the  starving  author. 

Perhaps  he  carried  off  with  him  that  mirthful  paper  on 
the  clubs  of  London,  to  which  a  pleasant  imagination  most 
loved  to  pay  festive  visits  on  solitary  and  supperless  days. 
Perhaps  that  paper  on  public  rejoicings  for  a  victory  which 
described  the  writer's  lonely  wanderings  a  few  nights  before, 
from  Ludgate-hill  to  Charing-cross,  through  crowded  and 
illuminated  streets,  past  punch-houses  and  coffee-houses, 
and  where  excited  shoe-makers,  thinking  wood  to  be  nothing 
like  leather,  were  asking  with  frightftd  oaths  what  ever  would 
become  of  religion  if  \he  wooden-soled  French  papishes 
came  over!  Perhaps  that  more  affecting  lonely  journey 
through  the  London  streets,  which  the  Bee  soon  after 
published  with  the  title  of  the  City  Night  Piece,t  in  which 
there  was  so  much  of  the  past  struggle  and  the  lesson  it  had 
left,  so  much  of  the  grief-taught  sympathy,  so  much  of  the 

♦  PrUrr,  i.  828,  829. 
t  The  greater  portion  of  this  striking  paper  was  repeated  in  Letter  cxrii  of  the 
CUizenofthe  World. 
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1759.      secret  of  the  genius,  of  tolerant,  gentle-hearted  Goldsmith. 

sx,  81.    What  he  was  to  the  end  of  his  London  life,  when  miserable 
outcasts  had  cause  with  the  great  and  learned  to  lament 
him,  this  paper  shows  him  to  have  been  at  its  beginning. 
The  kind-hearted  man  would  wander  through  the  streets  at 
night,   to   console   and   reassure  the  misery  he  could  not 
otherwise  give  help  to.     While  he  thought  of  the  rich  and 
happy  who  were  at  rest ;    while  he  looked  up  even  to  the 
wretched  roof  that  gave  shelter  to  himself;   he  could  not 
bear    to    think   of   those   to  whom  the   streets  were  the 
only  home.      "  Strangers,   wanderers,   and   orphans/*    too 
humble  in  their  circumstances  to  expect  redress,  too  com- 
pletely  and    utterly  wretched  for  pity; — "poor  shivering 
girls  '*  who  had  seen  happier  days,  and  been  flattered  into 
beauty  and  into  sin,  now  lying  peradventure  at  the  very 
doors  of  their  betrayers ;— »"  poor  houseless  creatures"  to 
whom  the  world,  responsible  for  their  guilt,  gives  reproaches 
but   will   not  give   relief.      These   were  teachers  in  life's 
truths,  who  spoke  with  a  sterner  and  wiser  voice  than  that 
of  mere  personal  sujffeiing.     "  The  slightest  misfortunes  of 
**  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness  of  the  rich,  are 
'  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence,  and  held  up 
**  to  engage  our   attention  and  sympathetic  sorrow.     The 
"  poor  weep   imheeded,   persecuted  by  every  subordinate 
'*  species   of  tyranny;    and  every  law  which  gives  others 
**  security,  becomes  an  enemy  to  them.     Why  was  this  heart 
"  of  mine  formed  with  so  much  sensibility,  or  why  was  not 
*'  my  fortune  adapted  to  its  impulse  ?  "     In  thoughts  like 
tliese,  and  in  confirmed  resolution  to  make  the  poor  to 
clients  and  write  down  those  tyrannies  of  law,  the  night 
wanderings  of  the  thoughtful  writer  not  unprofitably  ended. 
It  was  a  resolution  very  manifest  in  his  next  literary 
labour. 
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DAVID  GAERICK. 
1769. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  the  Bee*8  brief  life  closed,  with  1759. 
its  eighth  number ;  and  in  the  following  month  its  editor,  Mt.  31. 
Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  was  sought  out  both  by  that  dis- 
tinguished author  Doctor  Smollett,  and  by  Mr.  John  Newbery 
the  bookseller,  of  St.  Paul's-churchyard.  But  as  he  had 
•  meanwhile  made  earnest  application  to  Mr.  David  Garrick 
for  his  interest  in  an  election  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  it  will 
be  best  to  describe  at  once  the  circumstances  involved  in 
that  application,  and  its  result  on  the  poor  author's  sub- 
sequent intercourse  with  the  rich  manager  and  proprietor  of 
the  theatre  royal  in  Drury  Lane. 

Goldsmith  was  passionately  fond  of  the  theatre.  In 
prosperous  days,  it  will  ring  with  his  humour  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  in  these  strugglihg  times,  it  was  the  help  and  refuge 
of  his  loneliness.  We  have  seen  him  steal  out  of  his  garret 
to  hear  Columba  sing :  and  if  she  fell  short  of  the  good  old 
music  he  had  learnt  to  love  at  Lissoy,  the  other  admiration 
he  was  taught  there,  of  happy  human  faces,  at  the  theatre 
was  always  in  his  reach.  If  there  is  truth  in  what  was  said 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  that  being  happy,  and  seeing  others 
happy,  for  two  hours,  is  a  duration  of  bliss  not  at  all  to  be 
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1759.  slighted  by  so  short-lived  creature  as  man,  it  is  certain 
jst.  81.  that  he  who  despises  the  theatre  adds  short-sightedness  to 
short  life.*  If  he  is  a  rich  man,  he  will  be  richer  for  hearing 
there  of  what  account  the  poor  may  be  ;  if  he  is  a  poor  man, 
he  will  not  be  poorer  for  the  knowledge  that  those  above  him 
have  their  human  sympathies.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  held 
a  somewhat*  strong  opinion  as  to  this ;  thinking  the  play- 
house more  necessary  in  a  well-governed  commonwealth  than 
the  school,  because  men  were  better  taught  by  example  than 
by  precept :  and  it  seems  at  any  rate,  however  light  the  dis- 
regard it  has  fallen  into  now,  of  at  least  equal  importance 
with  many  of  the  questions  which  in  these  days  form  and 
dissolve  governments,  whether  a  high  and  healthy  entertain- 
ment, the  nature  of  which,  conservative  of  all  kindly  relations 
between  man  and  man,  is  to  encourage,  refine,  and  diffuse 
humanity,  might  not  claim,  in  some  degree,  the  care  and 
countenance  of  the  State. 

This  grave  remark  occurs  to  me  here,  because  grave  dis- 
appointments in  connection  with  it  will  occur  hereafter ;  and 
already  even  Garrick's  fame  and  strength  had  been  shaken 
by  his  difficult  relations  with  men  of  letters.  "  I  am  as  much 
"  an  admirer    of  Mr.    Garrick,**    said   Mr.  Ralph,  in    his 
Case  of  Authors  hy  Profession,  published  in  1758,  "  and  his 
"  excellences,  as  I  ought  to  be :  and  I  envy  him  no  part  of 
"  his  good  fortime.     But  then,  though  I  am  free  to  acknow- 
*'  ledge  he  was  made  for  the  stage,  I  cannot  be  brought  to 
"  think  the  stage  was  made  only  for  him  ;  or  that  the  fate  or 
**  ever}'  dramatic  writer  ought  either  to  be  at  his  mercy,  or 
"  that   of  any   other    manager  whatever ;     and  the   sin^e 

*  '*  At  all  other  assemblies,"  says  Johnson  characteristically  (in  The  JdUr\ 
"  he  that  comes  to  receive  delight,  will  be  expected  to  give  it ;  but  in  the  tbeatre. 
**  nothing  is  necessary  to  the  amusement  of  two  hours,  but  to  sit  down  and  he* 
**  willing  to  be  pleased." 
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• 

by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  that  being  happy,  and  seeing  others 
happy,  for  two  hours,  is  a  duration  of  bliss  not  at  all  to  be 
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1759.  slighted  by  so  short-lived  creature  as  man,  it  is  certain 
JSt.  31.  that  he  who  despises  the  theatre  adds  short-sightedness  to 
short  life.*  If  he  is  a  rich  man,  he  will  be  richer  for  hearing 
there  of  what  account  the  poor  may  be  ;  if  he  is  a  poor  man, 
he  will  not  be  poorer  for  the  knowledge  that  those  above  him 
have  their  human  sympathies.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  held 
a  somewhat*  strong  opinion  as  to  this ;  thinking  the  play- 
house more  necessary  in  a  well-governed  commonwealth  than 
the  school,  because  men  were  better  taught  by  example  than 
by  precept :  and  it  seems  at  any  rate,  however  light  the  dis- 
regard it  has  fallen  into  now,  of  at  least  equal  importance 
with  many  of  the  questions  which  in  these  days  form  and 
dissolve  governments,  whether  a  high  and  healthy  entertain- 
ment, the  nature  of  which,  conservative  of  all  kindly  relations 
between  man  and  man,  is  to  encourage,  refine,  and  diffuse 
humanity,  might  not  claim,  in  some  degree,  the  care  and 
countenance  of  the  State. 

This  grave  remark  occurs  to  me  here,  because  grave  dis- 
appointments in  connection  with  it  will  occur  hereafter ;  and 
already  even  Garrick's  fame  and  strength  had  been  shaken 
by  his  difficult  relations  with  men  of  letters.  "  I  am  as  much 
"  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Garrick,'*  said  Mr.  Balph,  in  his 
Case  of  Authors  by  Profession,  published  in  1758,  "  and  his 
*'  excellences,  as  I  ought  to  be  :  and  I  envy  him  no  part  of 
"  his  good  fortime.  But  then,  though  I  am  free  to  acknow- 
*'  ledge  he  was  made  for  the  stage,  I  cannot  be  brought  to 
**  think  the  stage  was  made  only  for  him ;  or  that  the  fate  of 
"  every  dramatic  writer  ought  either  to  be  at  his  mercy,  or 
"  that  of  any  other   manager  whatever ;     and  the  single 

*  **  At  all  other  assemblies,"  says  Johnson  characteristically  (in  The  Idler), 
**  he  that  comes  to  receive  delight,  will  be  expected  to  give  it ;  but  in  the  theatre, 
**  nothing  is  necessary  to  the  amusement  of  two  hours,  but  to  sit  down  and  be 
*'  willing  to  be  pleased." 
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"  consideration  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  fly  from  1769. 
"  him,  in  case  of  any  neglect  or  contempt,  to  Mr.  Rich,  is  -fit.  81. 
enough  to  deter  any  man  in  his  senses  from  embarking  a 
second  time  on  such  a  hopeless  voyage/'  Manifestly, 
however,  this  was  neither  the  fault  of  Rich  nor  of 
Garrick,  but  of  the  system  which  left  both  to  shift  as  they 
could,  and  made  self-protection  the  primary  law.  "  The 
"  manager,"  he  continues,  admitting  the  whole  question  at 
issue  in  his  complaints,  "  whether  player  or  harlequin,  must 
"  be  the  sole  pivot  on  which  the  whole  machine  is  both  to 
"  move  and  rest ;  there  is  no  drawback  on  llie  profit  of  iiie 
night  in  old  plays  ;  and  any  access  of  reputation  to  a  dead 
author,  carries  no  impertinent  claims  and  invidious  dis- 
tinctions along  with  it.  When  the  playhouse  is  named," 
he  added  bitterly,  "  I  make  it  a  point  to  pull  off  my  hat, 
and  think  myself  obliged  to  the  lowest  implement  belonging 
to  it.  I  am  ready  to  make  my  best  acknowledgments 
to  a  harlequin,  who  has  continence  enough  to  look 
"  upon  an  author  in  the  green-room,  of  what  consideration 
"  soever,  without  laughing  at  him."  Other  pamphlets 
followed  in  the  cry ;  and  Ned  Purdon  drew  up  a  number  of 
anonymous  suggestions  as  to  "  how  Mr.  Garrick  ought  to 
"  behave."  * 

It  was  employment  of  this  tone  which  introduced  needless 
elements  of  bitterness.  The  charge  was  a  simple  one, 
and  might  have  been  stated  simply.  No  doubt  Garrick, 
in  common  with  every  manager-actor,  before  or  since  his 
time,  was  fairly  exposed  to  it.  I  have  turned  to  the  play- 
bills of  the  season  directly  preceding  the  appearance  of 
« 

*  For  whidi  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  apologise  to  the  people  abused,  and 
to  promise  the  public,  by  advertisementy  never  to  offend  again  in  the  like  manner. 
Monthly  Review,  xxi.  368. 
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1  7  59.  Mr.  Balph*s  pamphlet,*  and  find,  amidst  reYivals  of  Fletcher's 
Mi,  31.  Ride  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wifey  and  Shirley's  comedy  of  The 
Gamester,  and  Shakspeare's  Tempest  as  an  opera  and 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  as  a  farce,  but  one  original  production : 
LiUiput,  played  by  children.  It  is  not  immaterial  to  the 
question,  however,  to  recount  the  highest  tragic  claimants 


*  An  unpublished  letter  is  before  me,  written  by  thia  same  Mr.  Balph  to 
the  year  before  his  pamphlet,  containing  a  brief  summary  of  his  private  wrongs, 
and  furnishing  so  complete  an  illustration  of  Garrick*8  case,  as  weU  as  of  that  of  his 
opponents,  that  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  printing  it.  The  weakness 
as  well  as  strength  of  both  may  be  observed  in  it.  The  manager's  mistake  was  to 
encourage  hopes  up  to  the  point  when  it  no  longer  seemed  unreaaonaUe  to  the 
expectant  to  claim  a  sort  of  property  in  their  realisation.  The  author's  mistake 
was  to  suppose  that  any  such  encouragement  could  iuvolye  the  ri^t  to  force  a  play 
upon  a  theatre  irrespective  not  only  of  the  manager's  convenience,  but  of  his  final 
right  of  judgment  and  rejection.  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  Garrick  has  evidently 
obliged  Mr.  Ralph  with  money,  and  that  the  offence  which  causes  the  roptore  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  anything  more  grave  than  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Balph 
should  wait  one  season  more.  *'  Sir,"  he  writes,  dating  his  letter  the  17th  Sep- 
tember 1757,  **  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1743,  I  had  reason  to  be  conyinoed  that 
**  the  stage  was  enchanted  ground  to  me,  which  I  might  see,  but  was  never  to 
'*  take  hold  of^  and  I  then  resolved  to  turn  my  back  on  the  delunon  for  good  and 
'*  all.  This  resolution  I  adhered  to  invariably  for  ten  years  in  suooession,  and  you 
*'  were  the  only  man  that  could  have  induced  me  to  break  it,  which  you  did 
'*  by  putting  mc  on  altering  some  old  comedy  under  promise  that  it  should  be 
**  performed  when  done.  In  this  service  I  employed  time  enough  to  oouTinoe  me 
*'  that  to  compose  was  as  easy  as  to  cobble.  I  then  turned  my  hand  firom  old  to 
**  new  things,  hoping  to  be  instrumental  at  least  in  preserving  a  secret  whidi 
**  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  being  lost  to  the  country  ;  but  on  this  I  was  again 
**  unlucky,  for  having  submitted  to  be  judged  in  part  by  producing  three  acts  only 
*'  out  uf  five,  my  plan  was  condemned  without  mercy,  and  I  acquiesced  in  the 
**  sentence  almost  without  a  murmur.  I  then  became  humble  enough  to  think  of 
'*  stooping  to  a  farce,  which  it  is  true  I  was  promised  room  for,  by  Mr.  Lacy  in 
**  your  name :  but  on  second  thoughts  chose  to  avoid  the  imprudence  of  risking  the 
'*  little  character  I  had  in  a  way  which  could  add  so  little  to  it,  and  again  applied 
**  myself  to  the  construction  of  another  comedy,  on  a  plan  acknowledged  by  your- 
**  self  to  be  new  and  striking,  which,  having  licked  into  something  like  shape, 
'*  I  took  care  to  tender  before  your  doors  were  opened,  believing  in  such  case  no 
**  danger  of  a  disappointment  could  be  against  me  in  point  of  time.  But  by  some 
**  strange  fatality,  1  was  never,  it  seems,  to  make  a  right  judgment  with  regard  to 
**  the  theatre.  Your  letter  of  the  10th  gave  me  to  understand  this  belief  of  mine 
**  was  ill-grounded,  and  your  other  letter  of  Wednesday  the  14th  is  full  of 
'*  resentment  that  a  man  of  the  wrong  side  of  fifty  should  find  out  another  year 
'*  of  waiting  was  too  large  a  tax  on  a  short  term  for  any  man  of  common  aemw  to 
' '  pay,  which  was  the  amount  of  mine  to  you,  expressed  in  the  most  complaisant 
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thus  affronted  by  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  Shirley,  and  LMiptU.  1759. 
They  were  Whitehead,  Crisp,  Francis,  Francklin,  Glover,  Mt,zi. 
Brown,  Mallet,  Murphy,  and  Dodsley  :  for  denying  whose 
higher  attractiveness  to  the  Shakspeares  and  Fletchers,  nay, 
for  preferring  even  the  comic  to  that  tragic  Lilliput,*  the 
public  seems  a  better  object  of  attack  than  the  manager. 
When,  some  years  afterwards,  Horace  Walpole  joined  the  cry, 
this  had  sarcastic  admission.  '*  Garrick  is  treating  the  town 
**  as  it  deserves,"  he  said,  '*  and  likes  to  be  treated:  with  scenes, 
"  fireworks,  and  his  own  writing.  A  good  new  play  I  never 
"  expect  to  see  more ;  nor  have  seen  since  the  Provoked 
"  Husband,  which  came  out  when  I  was  at  school."  t  Was 
it  Garrick*s  crime,  without  good  new  plays,  to  make  the 
venture  of  good  old  ones  ? 

In  truth,  looking  fairly  at  his  theatrical  management,  with 

**  terma  in  my  power  to  use  ;  and  if  some  little  impatience  bad  been  visible  at 
"  bottom,  allow  me  to  ask  yon,  Sir,  wbetber  it  would  not  have  been  nobler  in  yon 
"  to  have  imputed  it  to  the  peeTishness  incident  to  all  mankind  under  disap- 
**  pointments  and  difficulties,  and  whether  in  your  happy  situation  you  could  not 
"  very  well  haye  afforded  to  do  so.  For  the  rest,  Sir,  you  must  be  conyinced  that 
"  I  cannot  be  so  absurd  as  to  put  my  time  into  the  scale  against  yours  or  even 
"  your  very  harlequins.  I  was  in  fact  desirous  to  avoid  a  farther  6clalrcissement 
"  which  I  foresaw  would  administer  no  consolation  to'  me ;  and  as  to  the  favours  you 
''have  done  me,  and  the  trouble  you  have  bestowed  upon  me,  nothing  that 
<<  has  happened,  or  can  happen,  shall  ever  put  me  on  diminishing  their  value,  or 
"  explaining  away  the  duties  of  acknowledgment  incumbent  on  me  for  them. 
"  Being  still,  with  truth  and  sincerity.  Sir,  Tour  most  obliged,  humble  Servant, 
*'  J.  Ralph.'*  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Balph,  that  even  in  this  last  appeal  for  a 
friendly  settlement  before  open  war  (for  so  I  apprehend  the  letter  should  be  taken),  he 
cannot  suppress  his  jeer  about  the  harlequins. 

*  Most  happily  did  (Goldsmith  himself,  a  few  months  later,  ridicule  these 
tragedies,  as  "  good,  instructive,  moral  sermons  enough,**  which  a  theatre-goer 
might  turn  to  much  profit.  **  There,"  he  sa3rB,  *'  I  learn  several  great  truths  : 
'*  as,  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  into  the  ways  of  futurity ;  that  punishment 
"  always  attends  the  villain  ;  that  love  is  the  fond  soother  of  the  human  breast ; 
"  that  we  should  not  resist  heaven's  will,  for  in  resisting  heaven's  will,  heaven's 
*'  will  is  resisted  :  with  several  other  sentiments  equally  new,  delicate,  and 
**  striking."  ** Barbaroesa  I  have  read,'*  says  (Jray,  "but  I  did  not  cry  ;  at  a 
**  modem  tragedy,  it  is  sufficient  not  to  laugh."     Works,  iii.  127. 

t  Collected  LeUers,  v.  388. 
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1759.  the  light  his  published  Correspondence  has  thrown  upon  it, 
£t.3i.  it  was  a  great  improvement,  in  all  generous  and  liberal 
points,  on  those  which  preceded  it.  Booth  treated  writers 
of  Anne  much  more  scurvily  than  the  writers  of  George  the 
Second  were  treated  by  Garrick.  "  Booth  often  declared," 
says  his  biographer,  "  in  public  company,  that  he  and  his 
"  partners  lost  money  by  new  plays ;  and  that,  if  he  were 
"  not  obliged  to  it,  he  would  seldom  give  his  consent  to 
**  perform  one  of  them."  Garrick  transposed  and  altered 
often ;  but  he  never  forced  upon  the  unhappy  author  of  a 
tragedy  a  change  in  the  religion  of  his  hero,  nor  told  a 
dramatist  of  good  esteem  that  he  had  better  have  turned  to 
an  honest  and  laborious  calling,  nor  complacently  prided 
himself  on  clwaking  singing  birds,  when  his  stem  negative 
had  silenced  a  young  aspirant.  Those  were  the  achieve- 
ments of  manager  Gibber.  He  was  at  all  times  fonder  than 
needful  of  his  own  importance,  it  is  true  :  but  society  has  no 
right  to  consent  to  even  the  nominal  depression,  in  the  so- 
called  social  scale,  of  a  man  whose  calling  exacts  no  common 
accomplishments,  and  then  resent  the  self- exaggeration 
unwholesomely  begotten  on  its  own  injustice.  When  Junius 
took  offence  at  the  player  whom  dukes  and  duchesses  tolerated 
at  their  table,  it  was  not  a  matter  to  waste  wit  upon,  or  sar- 
casm, or  scathing  eloquence :  he  simply  told  the  "  Vagabond  '* 
to  stick  to  his  pantomimes.  Even  men  of  education  were 
known  to  have  pursued  Garrick,  when  on  country  visits  to 
noblemen  of  his  acquaintance,  with  dirty,  clumsily-folded 
notes,  passed  amid  the  ill-concealed  laughter  of  servants  to 
the  great  man*s  guest,  with  the  address  of  "  Mr.  Davi 
"  Garrick,  Player.''  It  asked  a  strength  which  Garrick  h 
not,  to  disregard  this  vulgar  folly ;  it  wounded  him  where  h^ 
was  known  to  be  weak ;  it  tempted  him  to  those  self-asser"- 
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tions  which  imply  the  failure  of  self-reliance  ;  it  i)oisoned  his  i769. 
entire  and  constant  faith  in  all  who  were  not  solely  governed  Mi,  31. 
by  his  will ;  and  it  blinded  him  to  the  ridicule  with  which 
even  dependents  listened  to  his  public  distress  on  the 
mornings  of  crowded  rehearsals,  that  to  decline  some 
ambassador's  proffered  courtesies  made  him  wretched,  but 
prior  promises  to  countess  dowagers  must  be  kept. 

A  satisfaction  of  this  kind  was  afforded  to  Mr.  Ralph,  when, 
in  the  season  (57-58)  of  this  the  appearance  of  his  pamphlet, 
the  outraged  manager,  laughing  heartily  at  all  authors' 
complaints  and  attacks,  and  tearing  up  their  rebellious 
pamphlets  with  as  elaborate  carelessness  as  he  would  the 
card  of  a  duke,  lord,  judge,  or  bishop,  to  strike  awe  and 
admiration  into  bystanders,  did  yet,  most  laboriously  and 
most  clumsily,  bring  out  Doctor  Smollett,  in  a  piece  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  his  genius.*  The  concession  was  appro- 
priately followed  by  production  of  the  Agis  of  Mr.  Home ; 
not  without  reason  cried  over,  for  its  exclusively  modem 
Greek,  by  Dauglas-lowmg  Gray,  and  compared  to  "  an 
"  antique  statue,  painted  white  and  red^  frizzed  and  dressed 
"  in  a  neglig6e  made  by  a  Yorkshire  mantua-maker."t  Then, 
failure  and  laughter  repaying  this  pains  and  warmth,  the 
cold  fit  came  violently  back ;  and  in  the  season  of  '58  and  '9 
the  wrongs  of  Robert  Dodsley  and  Arthur  Murphy,  the 
bereaved  Cleone  and  deserted  Orphan  of  China,  were  the 
talk  of  the  town.  The  topic  seemed  to  force  itself  on 
one  who  was  delivering  in  a  protest  against  the  wrongs  of 
men  of  letters ;  and  with  the  Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning 
appeared  these  remarks,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  stage.J 

*  The  Jteprisals,  or  the  Tars  of  Old  Englandy  written  and  acted  to  animate  the 
people  against  the  French  ;  a  poor  comedy,  or  rather  farce,  bat  containing  some 
capital  sailor-talk,  and  inimitable  touches  of  caricature. 

t  Murphj*s  Garrick,  i.  317.     See  also  Gray's  Works,  iii.  161,  188,  &c. 

X  Chap.  xii. 
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1759.  '*  Our  poet's  performance  most  undergo  a  process  tmly 
Mi,  81.  "  chemical,  before  it  is  presented  to  the  public.  It  most  be 
''  tried  in  the  manager's  fire,  strained  through  a  licenser, 
"  sufEer  firom  repeated  corrections  till  it  may  be  a  mere  caput 
'*  mortuum  when  it  arrives  before  the  public.  It  may  be 
''  said  that  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  plays  ui)on  our 
theatres  already,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  new 
ones.  But  are  they  sufficiently  good  ?  And  is  the  credit 
of  our  age  nothing  ?  Must  our  present  times  pass  away 
"  unnoticed  by  posterity  ?  If  these  are  matters  of  indiflfer- 
"  ence,  it  then  signifies  nothing,  whether  we  are  to  be 
"  entertamed  with  the  actor  or  the  poet,  with  fine  sentiments 
"  or  painted  canvas ;  or  whether  the  dancer  or  the  carpenter 
*'  be  constituted  master  of  the  ceremonies.  How  is  it  at 
"  present  ?  Old  pieces  are  revived,  and  scarcely  any  new 
"  ones  admitted.  The  actor  is  ever  in  our  eye,  the  poet 
"  seldom  permitted  to  appear ;  and  the  stage,  instead  ci 
**  serving  the  people,  is  made  subservient  to  the  interests  <rf 
avarice.  Getting  a  play  on  even  in  three  or  four  years, 
is  a  privilege  reserved  only  for  the  happy  few  who  have 
''  the  arts  of  courting  the  Manager  as  well  as  the  Muse : 
"  who  have  adulation  to  please  his  vanity,  powerful  patrons 
"  to  support  their  merit,  or  money  to  indemnify  disappoint- 
**  ment.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  but  one  name  for  a  wit 
"  and  a  witch.  I  will  not  dispute  the  propriety  of  uniting 
"  those  characters  then :  but  the  man  who,  under  the  present 
**  discouragements,  ventures  to  write  for  the  stage,  whatever 
^'  claim  he  may  have  to  the  appellation  of  a  wit,  at  least  has 
"  no  right  to  be  called  a  conjuror." 

It  is  impossible  to  think  Goldsmith  wholly  justified  in 
this,  and  there  are  passages  of  sneering  and  silly  objection 
to  Shakspeare  in  immediate  connection  with  it  which  very 
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painfully  reveal  the  temper  in  which  it  was  written;  but  it  1759. 
is  yet  unquestionable  that  the  feeling  which  pervades  the  jBt.3r 
extract,  as  well  as  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Ralph,  was  now 
becoming  general  with  the  literary  class,  and  tended  greatly 
to  embitter  the  successes  of  Garrick*s  later  life.  In  con- 
nection with  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  regret  will  always  arise, 
remembering  the  differences  of  a  Goldsmith  and  a  Ralph, 
that  the  lively  irritable  actor  should  have  been  indiscrimi- 
nate in  the  resentments  it  provoked,  and  unable,  in  any 
instance,  to  conceive  a  better  actuating  motive  than  the 
envy  his  prosperity  had  excited.  Thomas  Davies  tells  us, 
that  when,  somewhere  about  the  time  of  his  connection  with 
the  BeCy  Goldsmith  sought  to  obtain,  what  a  struggling*  man 
of  letters  was  thought  to  have  some  claim  to,  the  vacant 
secretaryship  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Garrick  made  answer 
to  a  personal  application  for  his  vote,  that  Mr.  Goldsmith 
having  "  taken  pains  to  deprive  himself  of  his  assistance  by 
"  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  his  management  of  the  theatre 
"  in  his  Present  State  of  Learning"  it  was  " impossible  he 
"  could  lay  claim  to  any  recommendation  from  him."* 
Davies  adds,  that  "  Goldsmith,  instead  of  making  an 
apology  for  his  conduct,  either  from  misinformation  or 
misconception,  bluntly  replied,  '  In  truth  he  had  spoken 
"  *  his  mind,  and  believed  what  he  said  was  very  right.' 
"  The  manager  dismissed  him  with  civility." 

The  manager  might  with  wisdom  have  done  more.  The 
blunt  reply,  in  a  generous  man's  interpretation,  should  at  least 
have  blunted  the  fancied  wrong.  It  is  painful  to  think  that 
neither  of  these  famous  men,  whose  cheerful  gaieties  of 
heart  were  the  natural  bonds  of  a  mutual  sympathy  and  fast 
alliance,  should  throughout  their  lives  have  wholly  lost  the 

*  Davies's  Life  of  Qarriek^  ii.  149. 
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1759.     sense  of  this  first  unlucky  meeting.    As  Goldsmith  himself 
.£t.di.    removed  from  the   second  edition  of  the  Polite  Learning 
much  of  the  remark  that  had  given  Garrick  most  offence, 
and  in  the  ordinary  copies  it  is  now  no  longer  found,  it  may 
the  more  freely  be  admitted  that  the  grounds  of  offence 
were  not  altogether  imaginary.    Indeed,  besides  what  I  have 
quoted,  there  were  incidental  expressions  yet  more  likely  to 
breed  resentment  in  a  sensitive,  quick  nature.     ^*  I  am  not 
"  at  present  writing  for  a  party,"   said   Goldsmith,   "  but 
"  above  theatrical  connexions  in  every  sense  of  the  expres- 
'*  sion.     I  have  no  particular  spleen  against  the  fellow  who 
sweeps  the  stage  with  the  besom,  or  the  hero  who  brushes 
it  with  his  train.     It  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me, 
"  whether   our  heroines   are  in  keeping,   or  our    candle* 
''  snuffers  bum  their  fingers,  did  not  such  make  a  great  part 
'^  of  public  care  and  polite  conversation.     Our  actors  assume 
*'  all  that  state  off  the  stage  which  they  do  on  it ;  and,  to 
"  use  an  expression  borrowed  from  the  green-room,  every 
"  one  is  up  in  his  part.     I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  they  seem  to 
"  forget  their  real  characters."*    With  sorrow  is  it  also  to 
be  said,  that  here  the  writer  was  manifestly  wrong.    Mr. 
Ralph's  "  implements "   and   "  harlequins  "   were   not  less 
tasteful  and  considerate  than  this  jeering  tone. 

There  is  no  intellectual  art  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  as 
that  of  the  actor.  If,  in  the  hurried  glare  which  surromids 
him,  each  vanity  and  foible  that  he  has  comes  forth  in 
strong  relief,  it  is  hard  to  grudge  him  the  better  incidents  to 


*  The  same  feeling  and  spirit  are  perceptible  in  Letter  Ixxxr  of  the  Oitutn  ^ 
tlie  World.  **  How  will  your  surprise,  my  Fum,  increase  when  told  that  though 
**  tlie  law  holds  them  as  vagabonds,  many  of  them  earn  more  than  a  thoofland 
^'  year  !  You  are  amazed  !  There  is  cause  for  amazement.  A  vagabond  with  a 
*'  thousand  a  year  is  indeed  a  curiosity  in  nature  ;  a  wonder  fax  anrpaaaing  the 
*'  flying- fish,  petrified  crab,  or  travelling  lobster." 
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that  brilliant  lot  for  which  he  pays  so  dearly.     His  triumphs     1759. 
had  need  be  bright  and  dazzling,  for  their  fires  are  spent  as    -St.si. 
soon  as  kindled ;  his  enjoyments  intense,  for  of  all  mental 
influences  they  wither  soonest.     He  may  plant  in  infinite 
hearts  the  seeds  of  goodness,  of  ideal  beauty,  and  of  practical 
virtue ;  but  with  their  fruits  his  name  will  not  be  remembered, 
or  remembered  only  as  a  name.     And  surely,  if  he  devotes 
a  genius  that  might  command  success  in  any  profession,  to 
one  whose  rewards,  if  they  come  at  all,  must  be  immediate 
as  the  pleasiu'e  and  instruction  it  difiuses,  it  is  a  short-sighted 
temper  that  would  eclipse  the  pleasure  and  deny  the  rewards. 
The  point  of  view  at  this  time  taken  by  Goldsmith  was, 
in  fact,  obscured  by  his  own  unlucky  fortunes ;    but  the 
injustice   he   shrunk  from  committing  in  the  case  of  the 
prosperous  painter,  Mr.  Reynolds,  he  should  not  thus  care- 
lessly have  inflicted  on  the  prosperous  actor,  Mr.  Garrick. 
If  to  neither  artist  might  be  conceded  the  claim  of  creative 
genius,  at  least  the  one  might  have  claimed  to.be  a  painter  of 
portraits,  even  as  the  other  was.     Uneasy  relations,  indeed, 
which  only  exist  between  author  and  actor,  have  had  a  mani- 
fest tendency  at  all  times  unfairly  to  disparage  the  actor's 
intellectual  claims,  and  to  set  any  of  the  inferior  arts  above 
them.     Nevertheless,  the  odds  might  be  made  more  even. 
The  deepest  and  rarest  beauties  of  poetry  are  those  which  the 
actor  cannot  grasp ;  but,  in  the  actor's  startling  triumphs, 
whether  of  movement,  gesture,  look,  or  tone,  the  author  has 
no  great  share.     Thus,  were  accounts  fairly  struck  with  the 
Uterary  class,  a  Garrick  might  be  honestly  left  between  the 
gentle  and  grand  superiority  of  a  Shakspeare  on  the  one  hand, 
who,  from  the  heights  of  his  immeasurable  genius,  smiles 
down  help  and  fellowship  upon  him ;  and  the  eternal  petulance 
and  pretensions  of  an  Arthur  Murphy  on  the  other,  who. 
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1759.     from  the  round  of  a  ladder  to  which  of  himself  he  never 
JBt.8i.    could  have  mounted,  looks  down  with  ludicrous  contempt 

on  what  Mr.  Ralph  would  call  the   "  implements  "  of  Yob 

elevation. 

Let  me  here  add,  that  since  this  portion  of  my  book  was 
first  written,  I  have  had  access  to  unprinted  letters*  which  not 
only  place   Garrick  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  his 
biographers  generally  have  shown  him  in,  but  suggest  a 
tenderness  of  consideration  for  what  was  defective  in  his 
character,  even  greater  than  I  have  ventured  to  claim  for 
him.     In  the  actual  path  of  life  he  crossed  Goldsmith  so 
often,  that  perhaps  the  reader  will  not  think  it  a  censurable 
digression,  if  in  some  few  additional  pages  I  give  him  tidings 
he  has  not  before  seen  of  a  man  so  famous,  and  whose  gay, 
bright,  glancing  little  figure,  reappears  with  such  fireqnent 
and  pleasant  cheerfdlness  in  every  social  picture  of  the 
time. 

David  Garrick  was,  as  all  of  us  know,  the  son  of  a 
recruiting  captain  whose  family  originally  was  French  (the 
name  was  Garrique)^  and  from  whom  he  appears  to  have 
inherited  his  little  figure,  his  expressive  eye,  his  happy 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  restless  vivacity  of  motion.  !& 
biographers  describe  him  acting  Serjeant  Kite  at  a  private 
play  when  he  was  eleven  years  old ;  and  the  first  of  these 
letters  I  have  seen,  written  to  his  father  when  he  was  fifteen, 
marks  exactly  that  bent  of  his  tastes  in  describing  ''  a  very 
''  pretty  woman,  only  she  squints  a  little,  as  Captain  Brazen 

*  By  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Colbnm,  whose  property  this  most  interestiBg 
collection  of  Gkmrick  Letters  has  become,  with  a  view,  as  I  hope,  to  an  eirij 
publication  of  them.  They  will  form  the  most  striking  and  valuable  contri- 
bution that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  great  actor's  history. 
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"  says  in  the  Recruiting  Officer.**  His  father  was  then  1759. 
stationed  at  Gibraltar,  having  taken  the  place  of  an  officer  jeTsi. 
who  had  occasion  to  return,  and  whose  full  pay  Captain 
Garrick's  increasing  family  made  it  desirable  that  he  should 
exchange  for  his  own  half-pay,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
lengthened  exile  from  his  home  at  Lichfield.  What  Johnson 
said  of  his  old  friend,  the  year  after  his  death,  stands  out  on 
the  very  face  of  this  correspondence.  "  Garrick,  sir,  was  a 
"  very  good  man,  the  cheerfollest  man  of  his  age.  He  began 
"  the  world  with  a  great  hunger  for  money.  The  son  of  a  half- 
**  pay  officer,  he  was  bred  in  a  family  whose  study  was  to  make 
"  fourpence  do  as  much  as  others  made  fourpence  hali^enny 
"  do.     But  when  he  had  got  money  he  was  very  liberal."* 

In  no  querulous  or  complaining  spirit,  the  boy's  letters  yet 
show  us,  from  year  to  year,  the  straitened  circumstances  of 
that  otherwise  happy  home.  Their  "  accoutrements,"  as,  in 
the  necessity  of  describing  the  family  wardrobe  to  his  father, 
he  prefers  dramatically  to  express  himself,  are  shabby. 
Another  year,  his  mother's  health  is  not  strong,  and  wine  has 
to  be  purchased  for  her.  Another,  and  he  is  himself  showing 
off  quite  grand  at  a  fine  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the 
strength  of  two  half-crowns  which  Mr.  Walmsley  has  given 
him  to  bestow  on  the  servants.  Then,  sisters  Lenny  and  Jenny 
(Magdalen  and  Jane)  want  small  sums  to  buy  lace  for  their 
head-dresses,  or  how  otherwise  distinguish  them  from  the 
vulgar  madams  ?  And  at  length  he  has  to  inform  his  dear 
papa  that  he  is  himself  quite  turned  philosopher ;  but  yet,  to 
show  that  he  is  not  vain  of  it,  he  protests  that  he  would 
gladly  "  get  shut"  of  the  philosopher's  characteristic,  to  wit, 
a  ragged  pair  of  breeches  (especially  as  he  has  lately  had  a 
pair  of  silver  breeches-buckles  presented  to  him) ;  wherefore, 

*  Bogwell,  vii.  262. 
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1759.  slighted  by  so  short-lived  creature  as  man,  it  is  certain 
Mi,  81.  that  he  who  despises  the  theatre  adds  short-sightedness  to 
short  life.*  If  he  is  a  rich  man,  he  will  be  richer  for  hearing 
there  of  what  account  the  poor  may  be  ;  if  he  is  a  poor  man, 
he  will  not  be  poorer  for  the  knowledge  that  those  above  him 
have  their  human  sympathies.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  held 
a  somewhat*  strong  opinion  as  to  this ;  thinking  the  play- 
house more  necessary  in  a  well-governed  commonwealth  than 
the  school,  because  men  were  better  taught  by  example  than 
by  precept :  and  it  seems  at  any  rate,  however  light  the  dis- 
regard it  has  fallen  into  now,  of  at  least  equal  importance 
with  many  of  the  questions  which  in  these  days  form  and 
dissolve  governments,  whether  a  high  and  healthy  entertain- 
ment, the  nature  of  which,  conservative  of  all  kindly  relations 
between  man  and  man,  is  to  encourage,  refine,  and  difihse 
humanity,  might  not  claim,  in  some  degree,  the  care  and 
countenance  of  the  State. 

This  grave  remark  occurs  to  me  here,  because  grave  dis- 
appointments in  connection  with  it  will  occur  hereafter ;  ani 
already  even  Garrick's  fame  and  strength  had  been  shaken. 
by  his  diflScult  relations  with  men  of  letters.  "  I  am  as  muclB^ 
"  an  admirer    of  Mr.    Garrick,"    said   Mr.  Ralph,  in 
Case  of  Authors  by  Profession,  published  in  1758,  "  and  hii 
**  excellences,  as  I  ought  to  be :  and  I  envy  him  no  part  o 
"  his  good  fortune.     But  then,  though  I  am  free  to  acknow^ 
"  ledge  he  was  made  for  the  stage,  I  cannot  be  brought 
**  think  the  stage  was  made  only  for  him  ;  or  that  the  fate 
**  every  dramatic  writer  ought  either  to  be  at  his  mercy, 
"  that   of  any   other   manager  whatever ;     and  the   sin 


*  "  At  all  other  assemblies,"  says  Johnson  characteristically  (in  The  Idl^tr 
'*  he  that  comes  to  receive  delight,  will  be  expected  to  give  it ;  but  in  the  thea^ 
**  nothing  is  necessary  to  the  amusement  of  two  hours,  but  to  sit  down  an<l. 
**  willing  to  be  pleased." 
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which  informs  him,  that  "At  Edial,  near  Litchfield,  in  1759. 
"  Staffordshire,  young  gentlemen  are  boarded,  and  taught  ^t.3i. 
"  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  by  Samuel  Johnson." 
Here  he  remains  but  a  very  few  months ;  which  nevertheless 
suffice  to  break  up  the  teacher's  establishment,  to  dissipate 
the  scholar's  hopes  either  of  army-chaplaincy  or  country- 
rectory,  and  to  bring  up  both  to  London  in  search  of  other 
fortune.  They  separate  on  arriving  there,  in  what  altered 
circumstances  to  meet  again  ! 

Another  interval  of  some  five  years  has  seen  little  David 

a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  lounger  about  the  theatres,  a 

mourner  within  the  same  year  for  the  deaths  of  his  father 

and  mother,  and,  on  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of  a  thousand 

pounds  fi-om  an  uncle  who  had  been  in  the  wine  trade  in 

Lisbon,  a  partner  with  his   elder  brother  Peter  as    wine 

merchant  of  London  and  Lichfield.     Peter,  bom  six  years 

before  David,  was  an  honest  worthy  man,  who  according  to 

Boswell  strongly  resembled  David  in  countenance,  though 

of  more  sedate  and  placid  manners,  and  of  whom  Johnson 

believed  that  if  he  had  cultivated  all  the  arts  of  gaiety  as  much 

as  David,  he  might  have  been  as  brisk  and  lively ;  *  but  in 

reality  of  very  formal  cut,  anytliing  but  brisk  or  lively,  not  in 

the  least  a  cultivator  of  gaiety,  on  the  contrary  methodical  and 

precise  in  the  extreme,  and  always  objecting  to  his  brother's 

hankering  for  the  stage,  even  fi:om  those  youthful  days  when 

the  sprightly  lad  of  fourteen  imderwent  sharp  lectures  from 

his  grave  senior  of  twenty,  on  the  impropriety  of  getting  up 

theatrical  squibs,  or  writing  comic  verses  against  the  ladies 

of  Lichfield.     Davies,  Murphy,  Gait,  and  Boaden,  all  tell 

us  that  their  altercations  became  at  last  so  frequent,  that  in 

1740,  by  the  intercession  of  mutual  friends,  their  partner- 

*  BosuxU,  VI.  95. 
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1759.     ship  was  dissolved;    but  this  I  can   now  show  to  be  a 
iBt.3i.    mistake.     They  were  partners  to  the  close  of  that  year, 
though  Peter  even  then  had  heard  painful  rumours  of  the 
younger  member  of  the  firm  being  firequently  seen  in  com- 
pany with  an  actor  and  playhouse  manager,  Mr.  Giffiud 
of  Goodman's  Fields.     They  were  in  partnership  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  when  Peter,  on  coming  to 
London,  found  his  brother  subject  to  unaccountable  fits  of 
depression,   abstraction,  and    lowness  of  spirits  ;    warned 
him  against  play-actors  and  play-managers  (notwithstanding 
advantages  gained  to  the  firm  by  Mr.  Giffard  having  re- 
commended it  to  supply  the  Bedford  coffee-house,  *'one 
"  of  the  best  in  London*') ;   and,  happily  for  himself,  did 
not  know  that  his  associate  in  a  respectable  business  had 
already,  impelled  by  a  secret  passion  he  dared  not  openly 
divulge,  gone  privately  to  Ipswich  with  that  very  manager 
Giffard,   and   under  the  name  of  Lyddal  had  played  in 
Oronoko  and  the  Orphan,  and  had  performed  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  and  our  old  friend  Captain  Brazen.     They  were 
partners  still,  as  that  year  went  on,  though  the  business  had 
fallen  very  low,  and  Foote  afterwards  remembered  Davy,  as 
he  said  in  his  malicious  way,  living  in  Durham-yard  with 
three  quarts  of  vinegar  in  the  cellar,  calling  himself  a  wine 
merchant.     They  continued  even   to  be  partners,  when  at 
last,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  October  1741,  the  cnrtain 
rose  on  the  performance  of  Richard  the  Third  in  the  theatre 
at  Goodman's  Fields. 

The  tragic  stage  was  then  simk  very  low.  Betterton  had 
been  dead  more  than  thirty  years.  Booth  had  quitted  the  pro- 
fession fourteen  years  before,  Wilks  was  no  longer  one  of  its 
ornaments,  and  even  the  traditions  of  that  brilliant  time  now 
chiefly  lived  witli  Gibber.      When  that  veteran   tried  his 
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hand  at  tragedy,  he  is  careful  to  tell  us  what  pains  he  took  1759. 
to  ground  himself  on  some  great  actor  of  the  days  of  his  iBt.3l. 
youth,  to  the  minutest  copy  of  look,  gesture,  gait,  speech, 
and  "  every  motion  of  him ;"  nor  does  it  appear  that  at  this 
time  any  higher  impression  of  the  tragic  art  prevailed.  In 
comedy,  genius  might  yet  he  seen ;  it  was  something  more 
than  tradition  that  shone  in  Mrs.  Clive,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
and  Mrs.  Woffington;*  Gibber  still  occasionally  (and  to 
good  audiences)  played  one  of  his  comic  parts,t  Quin's 
Falstaff  and  Fondlewife  were  not  yet  passed  away,  and 
originality,  by  those  who  had  a  taste  for  it  in  no  very  tasteful 
form,  might  be  enjoyed  in  Harper,  Neale,  Hippisley,  Ben 
Johnson,  Woodward,  and  Macklin.  But  the  lovers  were 
now  bellowed  forth  by  Byan,  Bridgewater  and  Walker 
stormed  in  the  tjrrants,  and  the  heroes  belonged  exclusively 
to  Milward  and  Delane,  except  when  Quin,  turning  from 
what  he  could  to  what  he  could  not  do,  mouthed  forth 
Othello,  Richard,  or  Lear.  In  such  a  night  of  tragedy,  it 
was  with  the  sudden  effulgence  as  of  new-risen  day  that 
Garrick  burst  upon  the  scene.  It  is  not  for  one  who  can 
speak  but  from  report  of  others,  to  pretend  to  describe  the 
effect  upon  those  who  actually  witnessed  it.  But  let  me 
borrow  the  description  of  a  sixth-form  scholar  of  Westminster 
School,  who  saw  Garrick*s  acting  at  the  age  most  impressible 
to  all  such  emotions,  and  saw  it  side  by  side  with  the  style 
of  acting  it  displaced ;  who  remembered  it  as  vividly  to  the 

*  Hoiaoe  Walpole  (who  however  was  seldom  a  just,  and  never  an  indulgent 
eritie  of  theatres)  was  thus  writing  to  Mann  three  days  (22nd  October,  1741) 
alter  Ghurick's  first  appearance  at  Gkx)dman*s  Fields.      ''I  have  been  two  or 

three  times  at  the  play,  very  unwillingly ;  for  nothing  was  ever  so  bad  as  the 

acton^  except  the  company.  There  is  much  vogue  in  a  Mrs.  Woffington,  a  bad 
*'  aoti^eas ;  but  she  has  life."     Coa.  LeU,  i.  84. 

t  "Old  (Sbber  plays  to-night,  and  all  the  world  will  be  there,"  Walpole  to 
Mann,  Dec.  3,  1741.     CM,  Lett,  i.  98. 
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close  as  at  the  opening  of  life,  and  recalled  it  in  language  whieh 
seems  to  Toach  for  the  tmth  and  exactness  of  its  record. 

The  scene  is  Covent  Garden,  for  the  time  is  nearly  five 
years  adyanced  from  the  first  night  at  Goodman^s  Fields ; 
and  the  play,   which   is  Rowe*s  Fair  Penitent,  is  to  be 
played  by  Quin  and  Ryan  in  Horatio  and  Altamont,  by 
Mrs.   Gibber,   Mrs.   Pritchard,    and    Garrick,    in   Cahsta, 
Lavinia,    and    Lothario.      The    curtain    rises,    and    Quin 
presents  himself.     His  dress  is   a  green  velvet  coat,  em- 
broidered  down  the    seams,    an    enormous    full-bottomed 
periwig,  roUed  stockings,  and  high-heeled  square-toed  shoes. 
He  goes  through  the  scene  with  very  little  variation  of 
cadence.     In  a  deep  full  tone,  accompanied  by  a  sawing 
kind  of  action,   which  has  more   of  the   senate  than  the 
stage  in  it,  he  rolls  out  his  heroics  with  an  air  of  dignified 
indifference  that  seems  to  disdain  the  plaudits  bestowed  on 
him.     Then  enters  Mrs.  Gibber,  and  in  a  key,  high  pitched, 
but  sweet  withal,  sings,  or  rather  recitatives,  Rowe's  lines: 
but  her  voice  so  extremely  wants  contrast,  that  thoagh  it 
does  not  wound  the  ear  it  wearies  it ;  when  she  has  once 
recited  two  or  three  speeches,  the  manner  of  every  succeed- 
ing one  is  known ;  and  the  hearer  listens  as  to  a  long  old- 
legendary  ballad    of  innumerable  stanzas,    every   one  of 
which  is  chanted  to  the  same  tune,  eternally  chiming  with-"" 
out  variation  or  relief.     Mrs.  Piitchard  follows,  and  som^^ 
thing  of  the  habit  of  natm'e,  caught  from  comedy,  enters  Hl^ 
scene  with  her.     She  has  more  change  of  tone,  more  variet,^? 
both  of  action   and   expression  ;    and  the   comparison  i  ^ 
decidedly  in  her  favour.     "  But  when,''  continues  BichaxC^ 
Cumberland,  for  it  is  he  whom  I  quote,  "  after  a  long  anc^ 
"  eager  expectation,  I  first  beheld  little  Garrick,  then  younf^ 
"  and  light  and  alive  in  every  muscle  and  in  evei-y  feature* 
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"  come  bounding  on  the  stage,  and  pointing  at  the  wittol  i769. 
"  Altamont  and  heavy-paced  Horatio — Heavens !  what  a  ^t.  81. 
^^  transition !  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole  century  had  been 
**  stepped  over  in  the  passage  of  a  single  scene  ;  old 
**  things  were  done  away,  and  a  new  order  at  once  brought 
^*  forward,  bright  and  luminous,  and  clearly  destined  to  dispel 
^^  the  barbarisms  of  a  tasteless  age,  too  long  superstitiously 
'^  devoted  to  the  illusions  of  imposing  declamation.'* 

Such  was  tlie  actor  whose  Richard  first  blazed  forth  on  the 
iiight  of  the  19th  October  1741,  to  the  sudden  amazement 
of  all  whom  sympathy  or  chance  had  brought  to  Goodman's 
Fields,  and  the  abiding  delight  of  the  few  who  had  the  taste 
or  jiowers  of  appreciation  of  this  Westminster  scholar.  But 
if  any  such  were  present,  they  have  made  no  sign  for  us,  and 
the  glories  of  that  night  are  passed  away.  What  survives  of 
it,  and  I  can  alone  exhibit,  are  the  fears  which  dashed  the 
triumph ;  the  misgivings  inseparable  from  the  calling  on 
which  little  David  had  entered ;  the  sense  as  of  a  shameful 
forfeiture  of  station,  which  had  lowered  the  son  of  a  marching 
chaplain  into  a  mean  stage-player ;  and  the  trembling  deference 
^nd  deprecation  with  which  tidings  had  to  be  conveyed  to 
tJhe  sedate  and  respectable  Lichfield  wine-merchant,  that 
liis  younger  brother  had  taken  that  fatal  step  in  life,  which 
^t  no  distant  day  was  to  associate  him  with  whatever  the 
land  contained  illustrious  by  birth  or  genius,  to  open  to  him 
^uch  instant  means  of  giving  innocent  pleasure  to  great 
masses  of  his  fellow  creatures  as  any  other  human  being 
lias  perhaps  never  enjoyed,  to  load  himself  with  wealth,  to 
lift  above  necessity  all  who  were  related  to  liim,  and  to  make 
the  name  they  bore  a  pleasant  and  long-remembered  word 
all  over  England. 

One  of  the  audience  on  that  19th  of  October  was  a  staid, 
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175».     elderlr  gentleman  of  Lichfield,  one  Mr.  Swynfen,  and  the 
.St.  31.    letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  following  day  to  *'  Mr.  Peter 
"  Garwick,' '  lies  now  before  me,  with  post-mark  corresponding 
to  its  date  of  the  20th  of  October  1741.     Many  there  are, 
this  good  old  citizen  does  not  question,  who,  because  their 
fathers  were  called  gentlemen,  or  perhaps  themselves  the 
first,  will  think  it  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal  that  the  child 
of  an  old  fiiend  should  endeavour  to  get  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, and  is  not  content  to  live  in  a  scanty  manner  all  his  life 
because  his  father  was  a  gentleman.    But  Mr.  Swynfen  thinks 
he   knows  ''Mr.   Garwick"  well  enough  to  be  convinced 
that  he  has  not  the  same  sentiments ;  and  he  knows  better 
of  his  friend's  judgment  than  to  suppose  him  partaking  of 
the  prejudices  of  other  country  firiends  of  theirs^  who  have 
been  most  used  to  theatrical  performances  in  town-halls,  &c, 
by  stroUers,  and  will  be  apt  to  imagine  the  highest  pitch  a 
man  can  arrive  at  on  the  stage  is  about  that  exalted  degree 
of  heroism  which  they  two,  in  old  days  at  Lichfield,  used  to 
laugh  and  cry  at  in  *'  the  Herberts  and  the  Hallams  ;*'  bat, 
as  he  does  not  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Peter  will   soon  heair 
"  my  good  fiiend  David  Garwick  performed  last  night 
*'  Goodman's  Fields  theatre,"  for  fear  he  should  hear  an 
false  or  malicious  account  that  may  perhaps  be  disagreeable^ 
to  him,  "  I  will  give  you  the  truth,"  says  the  good  old  gentle- 
man plunging  into  it,  "  which  much  pleased  me.     I  was  ther'^i 
''  and  was  witness  to  a  most  general  applause  He  gain'd  S^ 
"  the  character  of  Richard  the  Third ;  for  I  believe  th^i" 
''  was  not  one  in  the  House  that  was  not  in  Raptures,  ax^^ 
"  I  heard  several  Men  of  Judgment  declare  it  their  Opinio^ 
**  that  nobody  ever  excelled  Him  in  that  Part ;  and  thattbey 
"  were  surprised,  with   so  peculiar  a  Genius,  how  it  w»^ 
"  possible  for  Him  to  keep  of  the  Stage  so  long."     It  is  U? 
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be  hoped  that  Mr.  Peter  was  able  to  read  thus  far  with  1759. 
reasonable  patience  ;  but,  if  he  had  opened  his  old  iriend^s  £t.8l. 
letter  first  (as  David,  who  no  doubt  suggested  it,  seems  to 
have  reckoned  on  his  doing),  one  may  imagine  the  nervous 
haste  with  which  he  now  took  up  another  letter  that  had 
traveUed  to  him  by  the  same  post,  superscribed  in  the 
well-known  hand  of  brother  David  himself. 

It  began  by  telling  "Dear  Peter"  that  he  had  received 
his  shirt  safe,  and  was  now  to  teU  him  what  he  sup- 
poses he  may  already  have  heard ;  but  before  he  lets  him 
into  the  afEair,  it  was  proper  to  premise  some  things  that 
the  writer  may  appear  less  culpable  in  his  brother's  opinion 
than  he  might  otherwise  do.  He  has  made  an  exact  estimate 
of  his  stock  of  wine,  and  what  money  he  has  out  at  interest ; 
and  finds  that  since  he  has  been  a  wine-merchant  he  has  run 
out  near  four  hundred  pounds,  and,  trade  not  increasing,  he 
became  very  sensible  some  way  must  be  thought  of  to 
redeem  it.  Then  out  ventures  a  weakness  never  before 
confessed.  **  My  mind  (as  you  must  know)  has  been  always 
inclined  to  y^  Stage,  nay  so  strongly  so  that  all  my  Illness 
and  lowness  of  Spirits  was  owing  to  my  want  of  resolution 
to  teU  you  my  thoughts  when  here.  Finding  at  last  both 
my  Inclination  and  Interest  required  some  new  way  of  Life, 
I  have  chose  y®  most  agreeable  to  myself,  and  though 
I  know  you  will  be  much  displeased  at  me,  yet  I  hope 
when  you  shall  find  that  I  may  have  y^  genius  of  an  Actor 
without  y^  vices  you  will  think  less  severe  of  me,  and  not 
be  ashamM  to  own  me  for  a  Brother."  After  this  appeal 
^  the  fraternal  sympathies  he  falls  back  on  business  again, 
*^^  is  willing  to  agree  to  anything  Peter  shall  propose  about 
^e  wine.  He  will  take  a  thorough  survey  of  the  vaults,  and 
^cddng  what  Peter  has  at  Lichfield  part  of  the  stock,  will 
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1769.     either  send  him  his  share,  or  settle  it  any  other  way  he  shall 

Mi,  31.    propose.     Then,  at  last,  out  comes  the  awful  fact  which  can 

no  longer  be  withheld ;  and  then,  as  suddenly  on  the  heels 

of  it,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  brief  show  of  courage  he  had  made, 

the  wine  business  again !     ''  Last  night  I  played  Richard 

y^  Third  to  y^  Surprise  of  Every  Body,  and  as  1  shall  make 

very  near  £300  per  annum  by  it,  and  as  it  is  really  what  I 

"  doat  upon,  I  am  resolv'd  to  purstie  it.     I  believe  I  shall 

"  have   Bower's   money,   which   when   I  have   it   shall  go 

"  towards  my  part  of  the  wine  you  have  at  Lichfield.     Pray 

*'  write    me    an  answer  immediately.     I  am,  D*"   Brother, 

"  y^  sincerely  D.  Garrick.     I  have  a  farce  (y^  Lying  Valet) 

"  coming  out  at  Drury  Lane." 

Ah,  poor  David !  a  brother  who  has  the  charge  of  a 
respectable  business,  who  is  the  eldest  of  a  family,  including 
two  sisters,  that  have  yet  to  hold  up  their  heads  among  the 
gentlefolks  at  Lichfield,  who  has  to  bear  the  upbraidings  of 
an  uncle  too  prosperous  in  trade  to  have  any  toleration  for 
those  who  do  not  prosper,  and  who  has  never  himself  done 
anything  to  discredit  your  father's  memory  and  red  coat,  is 
not  propitiated  so  easily.  Peter's  reply  is  now  only  to  be 
inferred  from  tlie  prompt  rejoinder  it  wrimg  from  David^ 
bearing  date  the  27th  October,  and  too  plainly  revealing 
us  all  that  both  brother  and  sisters  had  suffered  from  thi 
dreadful  news.  He  begins  by  assuring  his  dear  brother  Uia 
the  uneasiness  he  has  received  at  his  letter  is  inexpressibl< 
However,  it  was  a  shock  he  expected,  and  had  guarded  hii 
self  against  as  well  as  he  could.     Nay,  tlie  love  he  sincere' 


bore  his  brother  Peter,  together  with  the  prevailing  arg— Ki- 
ments  he  had  made  use  of,  would  have  been  enough  to  ov^r- 
tlu'ow  his  own  strongest  resolutions,  did  not  necessity  (a  verr 
pressing  advocate)  on  his  side  convince  him  that  he  was  U()^ 
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SO  much  to  blame  as  Peter  seemed  to  think  he  was.    As  to      2759. 

their  uncle*  upbraiding  his  brother  with  keeping  their  circum-    jRt^i, 

stances  a  secret^  he  was  indeed  surprised  at  it ;   for,  to  be 

sure  what  he^  David,  had  run  out  had  been  more  owing  to 

his  own  wilfulness  than  any  great  miscarriage  in  trade.     But 

run  out  he  had,  and,  let  him  live  never  so  warily,  must  run 

out  more ;  and  indeed  let  Peter  only  reflect  a  little  seriously, 

and  he  will  hardly  say  that  the  trade  they  have  could  ever 

be  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  and  a  servant  handsomely. 

''  As  for  the  stage,*'  he  continues,  gathering  boldness  again 

to  speak  of  it,  "  I  know  in  the  General  it  deserves  your 

**  Censure,  but  if  you  will  consider  how  handsomely  and  how 

**  reputably    some    have    liv*d,    as    Booth,    Mills,    Wilks, 

"  Gibber,  &c,  and  admitted  into,  and  admir*d  by,  y*  best 

'*  Companies ;  and  as  my  Genius  that  way  (by  y^  best  Judges) 

*  I  am  able  also  to  subjoin,  from  another  collection,  the  letter  in  which, 
enclomng  one  fipom  Garrick  himself  his  cousin  sorrowfully  communicates  to  the 
Wealthier  branch  of  his  fiimily  (that  from  which  his  Lisbon  legacy  had  been  derived) 
the  sad  step  he  had  taken.  **  Dear  Madam,  The  underwritten  is  a  Copy  of  a  Letter 
*'  sent  me  from  David  Ghuric,  who  pla/d  CrookM  Back  Richard  last  night  and 
**  does  it  to  night  again  at  (jK)odman's  Fields.  The  LeUer.  *  Dear  Sir,  I 
'*  *  suppose  you  must  have  heard  by  this  time  of  my  playing  King  Richard  at 

*  *•  *  GkKKlman's  Fields,  and  suppose  you  are  Apprehen^ve  I  design  to  Continue  on 

*  *  '  the  Stage — I  have  troubled  you  with  an  Account  of  my  Intention.     Tou  must 

*  *  '  know  that  since  I  have  been  in  Business  (the  wine-trade  I  mean),  I  have  run  out 

*  *  <  almost  half  my  Fortune,  and  though  to  this  Day  I  don*t  owe  anything,  yet  the 

*  *  '  terrible  prospect  of  running  it  all  out  made  me  think  of  something  to  redeem  it. 

*  «  •  My  Mind  led  me  to  the  Stage  which  from  being  very  Young  I  found  myself  very 

*  *  '  much  Inclining  too,  and  have  been  very  unhappy  that  I  could  not  come  upon  it 

*  *  '  before.      The  only  thing  that  gives  me  pain  is  that  my  Friends  I  suppose  will 
^  '  *  look  very  cool  upon  me,  particularly  the  Chief  of  them,  those  at  Carsbolton ; 

*  '  *  but  what  can  I  do  ?  I  am  wholly  bent  upon  the  thing,  and  can  make  £300  per 

*  <  *  ann  of  it.      As  my  brother  will  settle  at  Litchfield  I  design  to  throw  up  the 

*  *  '  wine  business  as  soon  as  I  can  conveniently,  and  desire  you'll  let  my  Uncle 

*  *  *  know.      If  you  sh**  want  to  Speak  with  me,  the  Stage  Door  will  be  always 

*  <  *  Open  to  you  or  any  other  part  of  the  house,  for  I  am  Manager  with  Mr.  Giffiurd 
**  *  and  you  may  always  Command  your  most  hble  serv^,  D.  Gabrigk.' 
••  This  is  his  Letter,  which  I  leave  you  to  consider  of^  and  am  very  sorry  for  the 
*'*  Contents,  but  I  thought  fit  to  Communicate  them  to  you,  and  am  your  Dutifull 
**  Nephew,  Peter  Fermionao.'^ 

♦'  Tuesday,  20th  Octr 
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1759.  **  is  thought  Wonderfiily  how  can  yon  be  averse  to  my  pro- 
iBt.3i.  <<  ceedings  when  not  only  my  Inclinations,  but  my  Friends 
"  who  at  first  were  surprised  at  my  Intent,  by  seeing  me  on 
"  y^  stage  are  now  well  convinc'd  'twas  impossible  for  me 
"  to  keep  of.  As  to  Company,  y*  Best  in  Town  are  desirous 
''  of  mine,  and  I  have  received  more  Civilities  and  favours 
'*  from  such  since  my  playing  than  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life 
"  before.  Mr.  Glover  (Leonidas  1  mean)*  has  been  every 
''  Night  to  see  me,  and  sent  for  me  and  told  me  as  well  as 
**  Every  Body  he  converses  with,  that  he  had  not  seen  Acting 
*'  for  ten  years  before.  In  short,  were  I  to  tell  you  what 
"  they  say  about  me,  'twould  be  too  vain  tho'  I  am  now 
"  writing  to  a  Brother." 

Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  another  feeling  checks  him,  the 
fear  that  he  has  already  said  too  much.     However,  he  adds, 
so  willing  is  he  to  be  continued  in  his  dear  Peter's  affections, 
that  were  he  certain  of  a  less  income  with  more  reputation, 
he  would  gladly  take  to  it.     He  has  not  yet  had  his  name  in 
the  bills,  and  has  only  played  the  part  of  Richard  the  Third, 
which  brings  crowded  audiences  every  night,  and  Mr.  GifEard 
returns  the  service  he  has  done  him  very  amply.      However 
(as  though  again  in  dread  that  he  may  be  showing  too  little 
regard  to  his  objectors),  let  "  dear  Peter  ^'  send  him  a  letter 
next  post,  and  he'll  give  a  full  answer,  not  having  time  enongb 

*  Richard  Glover  was  a  merchant  of  that  day,  whose  popular  speaking,  clevtf 
writing,  and  influence  in  the  city,  procured  him  a  distinguished  place  in  tii' 
Leicester  House  councils ;  but  unhappily,  on  the  Prince's  death,  his  li^ff 
became  embarrassed,  his  services  were  no  longer  required  by  the  politicians  ^ 
whom  he  had  acted,  and,  acutely  sensible  of  certain  social  neglects  he  th^ 
experienced,  he  ultimately  died  by  his  own  hand.  Horace  Walpole,  coupling  bi* 
with  the  London  lord -mayor  in  March  1742,  calls  them  ''the  greatest  ooxooml)^  tfxl 
**  greatest  oaf  that  ever  met  in  blank  verse  or  prose  **  (Coll.  Lett.  i.  151) ;  ^ 
this  was  his  invariable  tone  in  speaking  of  any  assailant  of  his  &ther.  He  oooM 
not  even  forgive  Colman  for  being  the  nephew  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  nff^ 
Pulteney  (Lord  Bath),  and  is  dreadfully  impatient  of  the  success  of  the  /aol^ 
Wife  (CoU.  LeU.  iv.  124). 
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at  present     He  has  not  a  debt  of  twenty  shillings  upon  him ;     1759. 
"  so  in  that,"  he  concludes,  "be  very  easy.     I  am  sorry  my    ^t.8i, 
"  sisters  are  under  such  uneasinesses,  and,  as  I  really  love 
"  both  them  and  you,  will  ever  make  it  my  study  to  appear 
*'  your  affectionate  Brother,  D.  Garrick." 

The  post  brings  back  the  letter  asked  for,  but  as  far  as 
ever  firom  the  tone  desired.     Peter  still  protests,  urges, 
entreats,  casts  discredit  on  Giffard,  and,  while  he  washes 
his    own  hands  of  the  consequences   he  sees  impending, 
warns  David  against  them  with  such  persevering  emphasis, 
that,    but    for  each   day's  felt  and   palpable    increase  to 
the   actor's  unexampled  success,  it  might  have  gone  hard 
with    him   in  this   epistolary  war.      But  how   should  he 
now  turn  back  with  the  incentives  that  on  the  other  side 
urged    him  on  —  plebeian  Goodman's  Fields  lighted    up 
with  the  splendour  of  Grosvenor-square  and  St.  James's ! 
grand  people's  coaches  jammed  up  in  the  narrow  alleys 
between  Temple-bar  and  Whitechapel !  and,  though  he  has 
not  yet  been  three  weeks  on  the  stage,  the  very  patriots  from 
Whitehall,  in  the  agony  of  their  struggle   with  Walpole, 
flocking  to  that  wretched  little  theatre  in  the  lowest  and 
most  vulgar  of  the  suburbs  ?  Has  not  the  Prince's  confidant, 
^fr.  Glover,  been  every  night  to  see  him  ?    And,  since  he 
xvrote  last  to  Lichfield,  even  grave  Mr.  Lyttelton  has  been 
there,  the  Prince  himself  is  daily  expected,  and  he  has  been 
praised  and  encouraged  by  that  fiery  young  orator  Mr.  Pitt, 
^ho,  already  reckoned  the  greatest  actor  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, has  given  eager  welcome  to  an  actor  reported  to  be  even 
greater  than  himself.     "  Sometimes,  at  Goodman's  Fields," 
writes  Gray  to  Chute, "  there  are  a  dozen  dukes  of  a  night."  * 

*  "  Did  I  tell  yon  about  Mr.  Qarrick,  that  the  town  are  horn-mad  after  :  there 
*'  are  a  dosen  dnkes  of  a  night  at  GKx)dman*8-<ieldB  sometimeBy  and  yet  I  am  stiff 
*'  in  the  opposition.'*     Worktj  ii.  185. 
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1759.  Shall  we  wonder,  theny  that  writing  again  on  the  10th  of 

^tsi.    Xovember  "to  Mr.  Garrick,   at  Lichfield,  Staffordshire/* 
little  David,  beginning  with  professions  of  extreme  sorrow 
that  his  "  Dear  Brother  "  should  still  seem  so  utterly  averse 
to  what  he  was  so  greatly  inclined  to,  and  to  what  the  best 
judges  think  he  has  the  greatest  genius  for,  should  go  on  to  say 
that  the  great,  nay,  incredible  success  and  approbation  he  has 
met  with  firom  the  greatest  persons  in  England^  had  almost, 
made  him  resolve  (though  he  is  sorry  to  say  it,  against  dear 
Peter's  entreaties)  to  pursue  it,  as  he  shall  certainly  make  a 
fortune  by  it  if  health  continues.     He  then  talks  of  manej 
affairs  in  the  old  strain  ;  and  as  to  Giffard,  protests  that  302. 
was  all  he  had  ever  lent  that  manager  in  former  days,  which 
sum  was  paid  long  ago.  He  adds,  that  at  present  he  receives 
from  Giffard  (though  this  was  a  secret)  six  guineas  a  week, 
and  was  to  have  a  clear  benefit,  and  the  benefit  was  to  be 
very  soon,  and  he  had  been  offered  120L  for  it,  and  dor 
Peter  cannot  imagine  what  regard  he  meets  with,  and  on  the 
occasion   of  that  benefit  the  pit  and  boxes  are  to  be  put 
together,  and  he  shall  have  all  Ids  friends  (who  still  continue 
so  though  his  brother  is  not  to  be  brought  over),  and  if  his 
brother  will  only  come  his  lodgings  shall  cost  him  nothing. 
"  Mr.  Littleton,   Air.  Pit,   and   Several  other   Members  o^ 
"  Parliament  were  to  see  me  play  Chamont,  in  y®  Orphan,  an^ 
"  Mr.  Pit,  who  is  reckoned  y*^  greatest  Orator  in  the  House  c^^ 
**  Commons,  said  I  wcCs  y^  best  Actor  y^  English  Stage 
"  produced,  and  he  sent  a  Gentleman  to  me  to  let  me  kno^ 
**  he  and  y^  other  Gentlemen  would  be  glad  to  see  Me.    Thi 
**  Prince  has  heard  so  great  a  Character  of  me  that  we  are  ic^ 
"  daily  expectations  of  his  coming  to  see  me.**     And  so  th^^ 
gossiping,  kindly,  anxious  letter  ends,  with  another  entreatj^^ 
that  Peter  will  let  him  know  what  he  resolves  upon,  th^^ 
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writer  assuring  him  once  more  of  what  the  letter  very  amply  1769. 
exhibits,  that  it  is  his  greatest  desire  to  continue  his  iBt.3i. 
"  affectionate  Brother,  D.  Garrick." 

But  not  Pitt,  nor  Lyttelton,  nor  Glover,  nor  the  Prince 
himself,  can  yet  entirely  break  down  the  obdurate  resolution 
of  Peter,  who  proves  well  worthy  of  his  name.     There  are 
some  signs  of  relenting,  nevertheless ;    as  even  rocks  may 
yield  to  melting  influences  at  last.    He  cannot,  of  course,  save 
David  the  pain  of  feeling  that  he  has  inflicted  irreparable 
hurt  on   the   respected   mercantile   ])osition   of  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick  of  Lichfield ;    but  he  brings  himself  to  close  his 
letter  by  saying,  that  though  he  never  can  approve  of  tlie 
stage,  yet  he  will  always  be  David's  affectionate  brother. 
Well,  for  even  such  scant  mercies,  the  brother  is  thankful. 
In  the  first  flush  of  a  success  that  might  well  have  spumed 
at  every  kind  of  control,  the  good-hearted  little  fellow  con- 
tinues as  ^ager  to  propitiate  this  formal,  unsympathising, 
intolerant  old  vendor  of  claret  and  sherry,  as  if  he  were  him- 
self still  the  hobbledehoy  youth  of  fourteen  looking  up  with 
timid  deference  to  his  revered  superior  of  twenty.     Every 
point  of  complaint,  as  if  each  were  the  first  and  not  the 
dozenth  time  of  urging,  he  meets  with  respectful  argument 
or  loving  remonstrance;   and  as  to  the  alleged  injury  to 
hixfx  in  his  mercantile  position,  he  has  now  to  tell  Peter  that 
their  uncle,  he  has  it  on  good  authority,  will  be  reconciled 
"^  ium,  "  for  even  the  Merchants  say  'tis  an  honour  to  him, 
^ot    Otherwise.     As  to    hurting    you   in  y*"  affairs,"  he 
•^^s  on  (his  letter  bears  date  the  24th  NovO,  "  it  shall  be 
^^y  constant  Endeavour  to  promote  y*"  welfare  with  my  all. 
If  you  should  want  Money,  and  I  have  it,  you  shall  com- 
^and  my  whole,  and  I  know  I  shall  soon  be  more  able  by 
playing  and  writing  to  do  you  service  than  any  other  way." 
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1759,         Backed  by  which  honest    purposes  may  he  not  again 
^Tsi.    venture  to  tell  his  brother  that  he  is  very  near  quite  resolved 
to  be  a  player ;   as  he  has  the  best  judgment  of  the  best 
judges,  who  to  a  man  are  of  opinion  tliat  he  shall  torn  oat 
(nay,  they  say  that  already  he  is)  not  only  the  best  tragedian 
but  comedian   in  England.     "I   would  not,"   he   prettily 
interposes  here,  '*  say  so  much  to  any  body  else  ;  but  as  this 
*'may  somewhat  palliate   my  folly,  you  must  excuse  me. 
"  Mr.  Littleton  was  w^^  Me  last  Night,  and  took  me  by  y^ 
*'  hand  and  said,  he  never  saw  such  playing  upon  y^  English 
"  Stage  before."     And  for  other  more  practical  proofs  of  his 
success,  he  tells  Peter  that  he  has  had  great  offers  from 
Fleetwood ;   that  they  have  had  finer  business  than  either 
Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden ;   that  Mr.  GifEEU-d  himself 
had  given  him  yesterday  twenty  guineas  for  a  ticket;  and 
(for  a  climax)  that  next  week  he  designed  buying  2002.  of  his 
stock  out  of  his  profits  of  playing.     So,  as  to  the  business 
between   them,  and  the  selling  off  of  their  joint  stock  in 
London,  if  his  brother  should  want  more  money  than  his 
share  comes  to,  he  will  supply  it.     In  conclusion  he  admits 
that  the  trade  is  rather  better  than  it  was,  but,  his  mind 
being  quite  turned  another  way,  he  desires  to  be  released  as 
soon  as  possible  from  it. 

Now,  that  this  was  a  highly  practical,  business-like  letter, 
though  written  by  a  flighty  stage-player,  even  the  obstinately 
unbelieving  Peter  appears  to  have  felt.  It  went,  at  any  rate, 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  partnership  affairs  between  them; 
and,  however  reluctantly,  he  would  seem  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  accept  it  as  the  best  of  a  bargain  that  must  be 
any  way  a  bad  one.  But  one  matter  he  should  like  to  have 
cleared  up.  Had  his  brother  really  been  playing  HarUqvA^^ 
as  reported,  before  he  came  out  at  Goodman's  Fields  ? 
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writer  assuring  him  once  more  of  what  the  letter  very  amply  1769. 
exhibits,  that  it  is  Iiis  greatest  desire  to  continue  his  £t.3i. 
"  affectionate  Brother,  D.  Garrick." 

But  not  Pitt,  nor  Lyttelton,  nor  Glover,  nor  the  Prince 
himself,  can  yet  entirely  break  down  the  obdurate  resolution 
of  Peter,  who  proves  well  worthy  of  his  name.  There  are 
8om€  signs  of  relenting,  nevertheless ;  as  even  rocks  may 
yield  to  melting  influences  at  last.  He  cannot,  of  course,  save 
David  the  pain  of  feeling  that  he  has  inflicted  irreparable 
hurt  on  the  respected  mercantile  position  of  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick  of  Lichfield ;  but  he  brings  himself  to  close  his 
letter  by  saying,  that  though  he  never  can  approve  of  the 
stage,  yet  he  will  always  be  David's  affectionate  brother. 
Well,  for  even  such  scant  mercies,  the  brother  is  thankful. 
In  the  first  flush  of  a  success  that  might  well  have  spumed 
at  every  kind  of  control,  the  good-hearted  little  fellow  con- 
tinues as  ^ager  to  propitiate  this  formal,  unsympathising, 
intolerant  old  vendor  of  claret  and  sherry,  as  if  he  were  him- 
self still  the  hobbledehoy  youth  of  fourteen  looking  up  with 
timid  deference  to  his  revered  superior  of  twenty.  Every 
point  of  complaint,  as  if  each  were  the  first  and  not  the 
dozenth  time  of  urging,  he  meets  with  respectful  argument 
or  loving  remonstrance;  and  as  to  the  alleged  injury  to 
him  in  his  mercantile  position,  he  has  now  to  tell  Peter  that 
their  uncle,  he  has  it  on  good  authority,  will  be  reconciled 
to  him,  "  for  even  the  Merchants  say  'tis  an  honour  to  him, 
"  not  Otherwise.  As  to  hurting  you  in  f  affairs,"  he 
goes  on  (his  letter  bears  date  the  24th  Nov^,  "  it  shall  be 
**  my  constant  Endeavour  to  promote  y*"  welfare  with  my  all. 
**  If  you  should  want  Money,  and  I  have  it,  you  shall  com- 
*'  mand  my  whole,  and  I  know  I  shall  soon  be  more  able  by 
**  playing  and  writing  to  do  you  service  than  any  other  way.'' 
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1759.     "  is  right,"  said  Quin,  decisively.     "T  faith,  Bracey,"  said 
JRt.  31.    Gibber,  taking  snuff,  and  turning  to  his  ancient  partner  in 
theatrical  glory,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  "  the  lad  is  clever !  " 

Justly  was  Garrick  proud  of  that  opinion ;  for  only  a  year 
before,  the  Apology  had  given  proof  of  what  a  masterly  critic 
Gibber  was,  and  all  the  old  man*s  prejudices  and  tastes  went 
strongly  counter  to  the  admission  thus  wrung  from  him.  That 
it  was  given,  however,  and  in  still  stronger  terms,  may  fairly 
be  inferred  from  what  Garrick  goes  on  to  say  to  his  brother, 
in  this  letter  dated  the  22nd  December.  "  You  perhaps  would 
be  glad  to  know  what  parts  I  have  play'd.     King  Ric^, 
Jack  Smatter  in  Pamela,  Glody  Fop*8  Fortune,  Lothario 
Fair  Penitent,  Ghamont  Orphan,  Ghost  Hamlet,  and  shaD 
"  soon  be  ready  in  Bays,  in  y^  Rehearsal,  and  in  y*  part  of 
"  Othello,  Both  which  I  believe  will  do  Me  and  Giffiard 
*'  great  service.     I  have  had  great  success  in  all,  and  'tis  not 
"  yet  determined  whether  I  play  Tragedy  or  Comedy  best 
"  Old  Gibber  has  spoke  with  •  y«  Greatest  Gommendation 
"  of  my  Acting."     Of  course  the  reader  has  observed  that 
the  grave  question  as  to  Harlequin  has  not  been  answered. 
But  it  creeps  into  the   letter  before   its  close.    "As  to 
playing  a  Harlequin,  *tis  quite  false.     Yates  *  last  season 
was  taken  very  ill,  and  was  not  able  to  begin  y«  Entertain* 
ment ;   so  I  put  on  y^  Dress,  and  did  two  or  three  scenes 


(C 


« 


<( 


<( 


*  *  lie  plays  all  partn,  and  is  a  very  good  mimic.     His  acting  I  have  seen,  and  may 
**  say  to  you,  who  will  not  tell  it  again  here,  I  see  notiiing  wonderful  in  it;  l""* 
"  it  is  heresy  to  say  so  :  the  Duke  of  Argyll  says,  *  he  is  superior  to  Betta1«>.' 
Coll.  LeU,  i.  189. 

*  Then  a  brother  actor  at  Goodman's-fields,  who  afterwards  married  the  celf • 
brated  actress,  his  second  wife,  for  whom  Goldsmith,  as  will  hereafter  be  seM,  hw 
the  highest  admiration.  The  occasion  was,  no  doubt,  when  Tates  in  the  preowhng 
March  had  to  appear  with  Miss  Hippisley,  a  Columbine,  in  a  new  pantomime  calW 

*  *  Jfarlequin  StudetU  ;  or,  the  Fall  of  Pantomime  tcitk  the  Ratoration  of  the  DramA^ 
"  the  whole  to  conclude  with  a  representation  of  Shakespeare^s  MomnneDt  ^ 
**  lately  erected."     Some  Account  of  the  Ewjluh  Stage  (Bath,  1832)  ill.  641. 


C( 


c< 
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*'  for  him,  but  Nobody  knew  it  but  him  and  Giffard.     I  know     1759. 

it  has  been  said  I  play'd  Harlequin  at  Covent  Garden,    ^t.3l. 

but  'tis  quite  false."  With  which  imperfect  explanation 
Peter's  ruffled  dignity  had  to  compose  itself,  as  best  it  might. 

The  anticipation  of  a  triumph  in  Bayes  proved  thoroughly 
well-founded.  After  Bayes  there  was  no  disputing  the  pre- 
dominance he  had  reached.  To  the  roar  of  laughter  and 
delight  at  its  imitations,  what  still  remained  of  the  old 
school  came  tumbling  down  irrecoverably.  "  Heresy," 
growled  Quin ;  *  "  Reformation,"  cried  Garrick ;  and  the 
smartness  of  the  retort  showed  off  also  his  pretensions  as  a 
man  of  wit.  Noblemen  had  him  to  their  houses ;  Pope  came 
out  of  his  retirement  to  see  him  play ;  the  great  Mr.  Murray, 
leader  of  the  King's  Bench,  forgot  his  briefs  and  his  politics 
to  entertain  him  at  supper  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields ;  ladies 
fell  in  love  with  him;  he  had  to  write  to  Lichfield  to  protest 
he  was  not  going  to  be  married ;  and  if,  in  the  last  letter 
I  shall  quote  from  this  remarkable  collection,  and  which  is 
dated  within  less  than  six  months  from  the  first  I  have 
quoted,  he  refers  to  some  of  these  distinctions  and  compli- 
ments with  a  modest  and  manly  pride,  let  us  admit  that 
Some  such  set-off  was  needed  to  all  the  bitter  mortifications 
his  brother  Peter  had  been  heaping  upon  liim,  and  that 
while  he  remains  victor  in  the  epistolary  duel,  he  sings  no 


*  **  Pooh  !  pooh  I "  exclaimed  that  old  stage  despot.     **  This  Ghurick  is  a  new 

*•  religion.     Whitfield  was  followed  for  a  time,   but  they'll  all  come  to  church 

*•  again.**     It  was  the  **  Bayes"  which  gave  Quin  mortal   offence.     Quin  was 

Uot  himself  among  the  actors  who  were  ridiculed,   but  ho  took  to  himself  the 

laughter  at  others  who  were  in  fact  his  imitators  and  disciples.     **  Delane"  says 

Murphy  '^  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession.     He  was  tall  and  comely;  had  a 

*  •  clear  and  strong  voice,  but  was  a  mere  declaimer.     Cfarrick  began  with  him. 

*•  He  retired  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stage,  and  drawing  his  left  arm  across  his 

•*  breast,  rested  his  right  elbow  on  it,  raising  a  finger  to  his  nose  ;  and  then  came 

•*  forward  in  a  stately  gait,  notlding  his  hciul  as  he  a<lvanceil,  and  in  the  exact 

**  tone  of  Delane,  spoke,"  &c.,  &c.     Lifcy  i.  53.     And  see  Davies,  X*/c,  i.  47-8. 
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1759.     strained  or  excessive  song  of  triumph.    "  The  favor  I  meet 
^t.3i.    "  with  from  y«  Greatest  men,"  he  writes  to  his  brother  on 
the  19th  of  April,  "  has  made  me  far  from  repenting  of 
"  my  choice.     I  am  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Glover,  who  will 
"  bring  out  a  Tragedy  next  winter  upon  my  ace*.     Twice  I 
"  have  8up*d  w^  3^^  Great  Mr.  Murray,  Counsell'*,  and  shall 
"  w'**  Mr.  Pope,  by  his  Introduction.     I  sup'd  with  y«  Mr. 
"  Littleton,  y^  Prince's  Favourite,  last  Thursday  night,  and 
"  that  with  y^  highest  Civility  and  complaisance.     He  told 
''  me  he  never  knew  what  Acting  was  till  I  appeared,  and  said 
"  I  was  only  bom  to  act  w*  Shakespear  writ.     These  things 
"  daily  occurring  give  me  Great  Pleasure.     I  din'd  with  L** 
"  Hallifax  and  L**  Sandwich,  two  very  ingenious  Noblemen, 
"  yesterday,  and  am  to  dine  at  L**  Hallifax's  next  Sunday 
"  with  L*'  Chesterfield.     I  have  the  Pleasure  of  being  very 
"  intimate,  too,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  of  Burton.*    In 
"  short,   I  believe  nobody   (as  an    Actor)  was   ever  more 
"  caress'd,  and   my  Character  as  a  private  Man  makes  *em 
"  more  desirous  of  my  Company.   (All  this  entre  nmi^,  as  one 
'*  Broth''  to  another.)     I  am  not  fix'd  for  next  year,  but  shall 
**  certainly  be  at  y^  Other  End  of  y^  Town.  I  am  offered  500 
"  guineas  and  a  Clear  Benefit,  or  part  of  y*  Management" 

Here,  then,  I  leave  him,  rapidly  on  his  way  to  the  other 
end  of  town,  manager  in  expectancy  already,  the  architect  in 
six  months  of  a  fortune  which  went  on  increasing  for  thirty- 
six  years,  now  as  always  the  darling  of  tlie  great,!  and  a 

*  The  author,  among  other  things,  of  A  Pipe  of  Tobacco  (the  original  of  »* 
Rejected  Addresscfy  Odea  and  Addresses^  &c.  &c),  which  GK)ld8nuth  praise* 
dcser>'edly  in  his  Beauties  of  English  Poetry^  not  on  the  ground  that  the  paiwly** 
ridiculous,  but  that  the  imitation  is  excellent.  **  I  am  told  "  he  remarks  "^ 
* '  he  had  no  good  original  manner  of  his  own,  yet  we  see  how  well  he  suocw** 
'*  when  he  turns  an  imitator."  i.  261.  Johnson  thought  him  the  best  "conventf 
he  had  ever  met.     Mrs.  Piozzi^  173. 

t  **  I  dined  to-day  at  Garrick's,"  writes  Horace  Walpole  to  Bentley  (August  15, 
1755) :  "there  were  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  and  Lady  Rochford,  Lady  Holder- 
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taster  by  anticipation  of  the  bitters  as  well  as  the  sweets  of  1759. 
the  cup  so  plentifully  filled  for  him.  {"or  those  reproaches  -ffit.  31. 
of  his  brother^s  had  a  sting  to  be  remembered  when  his 
brother's  outraged  dignity  had  been  long  forgotten.  The 
latter  we  have  seen  sensibly  assuaged  even  in  the  letters 
quoted ;  and  its  conclusion  and  moral  might  be  yet  more 
pointedly  drawn  out  of  others  of  later  date  in  the  same 
collection,  which  show  Mr.  Peter  Garrick  solely  indebted  to 
the  actor  for  retrieval  of  his  shattered  fortune,  a  successful 
suppliant  for  favours  over  and  over  again  conferred  on  him, 
and  finally  indebted  to  no  less  a  Mend  and  patron  of 
David's  than  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  "  the  finger  '*  that 
''lifted"  himself  "out  of  those  cursed  wine-vaults."  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  very  correctly  did  Peter's  first  shock 
of  horror  on  learning  that  David  had  become  a  player,  reflect 
a  feeling  which  others  used  throughout  his  life  to  gall  and  to 
humiliate  him ;  which,  while  it  could  not  shut  against  him  the 
favours  of  the  great,  for  that  reason  more  bitterly  exposed  him 
to  the  malice  and  insult  of  the  little ;  which  tlirew  him  into 
uneasy  relations  with  men  of  his  own  social  station ;  obscured 
too  often  his  better  nature ;  and  remains  for  us  the  clue  by 
wliich,  if  we  would  judge  him  favourably,  we  may  unravel 
what  appears  least  consistent  in  his  character.  I  have  bad 
the  less  scruple  in  giving  at  some  length,  therefore,  even  to  the 
temporary  interruption  of  my  narrative,  that  critical  passage 
of  his  life  which  till  now  has  never  been  autlientically  told. 

"  ness,  the  crooked  Mostyn,  and  Dabreu  the  Spanish  minister ;  two  regents,  of 
**  which  one  is  lord  cliamberlain,  the  other  groom  of  the  stole ;  and  the  wife  of  a 
"  secretary  of  state.  This  is  being  sur  un  asses  bon  ton  for  a  player  !  Don't  you 
"  want  to  ask  me  how  I  like  him  ?  Do  want,  and  I  will  tell  you. — I  like  her 
"  exceedingly  ;  her  behaviour  is  all  sense,  and  all  sweetness  too.  I  don't  know 
*'  how,  he  dt)e8  not  impr^^ve  so  fast  upon  me  :  there  is  a  great  deal  of  parts,  and 
"  Wvacity,  and  variety,  but  there  is  a  greM  deal  too  of  mimicry  and  burlesque.'* 
Cotl.  Lett.  iii.  139. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OVEBTURBS  FROM  SMOLLETT  AND  MB.  NEWBERT. 

1769—1760. 

But,  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Doctor  Smollett 
1759.  and  Mr.  Newbery  have  been  waiting  us  all  this  while,  and 
■Et.  31.  neither  of  them  belonged  to  that  leisurely  class  which  can 
very  well  afford  to  wait.  The  Doctor  was  full  of  energy  and 
movement  always,  as  one  of  his  own  headlong  heroes ;  and 
who  remembers  not  the  philanthropic  bookseller  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the  good-natured  man  with  the  red- 
pimpled  face,  who  had  no  sooner  alighted  but  he  was  in  haste 
to  be  gone,  "  for  he  was  ever  on  business  of  tlie  utmost  impor- 
"  tance,  and  was  at  that  time  actually  compiling  materials 
*'  for  the  liistory  of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Trip."  But  not  od 
Mr.  Thomas  Trip's  affairs  had  the  child-loving  pubhsher* 
now  ventured  up  Break-neck  Steps ;  and  upon  other  than 
the  old  Critical  business  was  the  author  of  Peregrine  PlcUe 
a  visitor  in  Green  Arbour  Court.  Both  had  new  and  im- 
portant schemes  in  hand,  and  with  both  it  was  an  object  to 
secure  the  alliance  and  services  of  Goldsmith.     Smollett  had 

*  **  He  called  himself  their  friend,*'  says  Doctor  Primrose,  "but  he  vsb  the 
**  frienil  of  all  muDkind  ...  he  had  imblisheil  for  me  agaim^t  the  DeuterogamiciB 
'*  of  the  age,  and  from  him  I  borrowed  a  few  pieces."  And  sec  Nicholses  Literary 
AiiccdotiSf  iii.  731-2. 
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at  all  times  not  a  little  of  the  Pickle  in  him,  and  Newbery     ^^^^ 
much  of  the  Mr.  Trip  ;  but  there  was  a  genial  good-hearted-    ^"^i 
ness  in  both,  which  makes  it  natural  and  pleasant  to  have  to 
single  out  these  two  men,  as  the  first  active  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  author  of  the  unsuccessful  Bee,     Their  offers 
were  of  course  accepted ;  and  it  seems  to  imply  something, 
however  slight,  of  a  worldly  advance  in  connection  with 
them,  that,  in  the  month  which  followed,  the  luckless  Bee 
was  issued  in  the  independent  form  of  a  small  half-crown 
volume  by  Mr.  Wilkie,   and  Kenrick  received  instructions 
from  Mr.  Balph  Griffiths  to  treat  it  in  the  Monthly  Review 
"  with  the  greatest  candour  toward  an  unsuccessful  Author."  * 
The  1st  of  January,  1760,  saw  the  first  venture  launched. 
It  was  published  for  sixpence,  "embellished  with  curious 
"  copperplates,"   and  entitled   "  The  British  Magazine,  or 
"  Monthly   Repository  for    Oentlemen    and    Ladies.      By 
"  T.  Smollett,  M.D.,  and  others."     It  was  dedicated  with 
much  fervour  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  Mr.  Pitt's  interest  (greatly  to 
the  spleen  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  thinks  the  matter  worthy 
of  mention  in  his  Memoirs  of  George  the  Second^)  enabled 
Smollett  to  put  it  forth  with  a  royal  license,  granted  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  Doctor  Smollett  had  "  represented 
^'  to  his  Majesty  that  he   has   been   at  great  labour  and 
"  expense  in  writing  original  pieces  himself,  and  engaging 

*  Monthly  Review^  xxii.  42,  January  1760.  A  Bpecimen  of  the  candour  is 
worth  quoting.  '*  We  do  not  mean  "  (after  saying  that  experience  had,  no  doubt, 
proved  the  justice  of  the  author^s  anticii^ations  of  failure,  as  well  as  of  his  belief  that 
nobody  but  himself  would  regret  it)  ''to  insinuate  that  his  lucubrations  are  so  void 
**  of  merit  as  not  to  deserve  the  public  attention.  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
**  confess  ourselves  to  have  found  no  inconsiderable  entertainment  in  their  perusal. 
**  His  stile  is  not  the  worsts  and  his  manner  is  agreeable  enough,  in  our  opinion, 
'*  however  it  may  have  failed  of  exciting  universal  admiration.  The  truth  is,  most 
**  of  his  subjects  are  already  sufficiently  worn-out,  and  his  observations  frequently 
**  trite  and  common." 

t  iii.  259,  261.  It  follows  an  allusion  to  the  abusive  portrait  uf  Lord  Lyttelton 
in  Roderick  Rarulom,  '*a  novel  of  which  sort  he  published  two  or  three.*' 
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1759.  ''  other  gentlemen  to  write  original  pieces."     The  Doctor,  in 
Mi.  31.    truth,  had  but  lately  left  the  "  Bench,"  at  the  dose  of  that 

three  months'  imprisonment  for  libel  into  which  his  spirited 
avowal  of  the  authorship  of  a  criticism  on  Admiral  Knowles 
had  betrayed  him ;  and  the  king's  patronage  had  probably 
been  sought  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  king's  prison.    But 
the  punishment  had  not  been  without  its  uses.     In  the 
nature  of  Smollett,  to  the  last,  there  were  not  a  few  of  the 
heedless  impulses  of  boyhood ;  and  from  this  three  months' 
steady  gaze  on  the  sadder  side  of  things,  he  seems  to  haTe 
turned  with  tempered  and  gentler  thoughts.     In  the  first 
number  of  the  British  Magazine  was  the  opening  of  the  tale 
which  contained  his  most  feminine  heroine  (Aurelia  Darnel), 
and  the  most  amiable  and  gentlemanly  of  his  heroes  (Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves) ;  for,  though  Sir  Launcelot  is  mad,  wise 
thoughts  have  made  him  so ;  and  in  the  hope  to  "  remedy 
**  evils  which  the  law  cannot  reach,  to  detect  fraud  and 
treason,  to  abase  insolence,  to  mortify  pride,  to  discourage 
slander,  to  disgrace  immodesty,  and  to  stigmatise  ingrati- 
tude," he  stumbles  through  his  odd  adventures.     There  is 
a  pleasure  in  connecting  this  alliance  of  Smollett  and  Gold- 
smith, with  the  first  approach  of  our  great  humourist  to  that 
milder  humanity  and  more  genial  wisdom  which  shed  its 
mellow  rays  on  Matthew  Bramble. 

1760.  Nor  were  the  services  engaged  from  Oliver  unworthy  of 
M^2.    his  friend's  Sir  Launcelot.     Side  by  side  with  the  kindly 

enthusiast,  appeared  some  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
Essays  which  were  afterwards  re-published  with  their  writer's 
name  ;  and  many  which  were  never  connected  with  it,  until 
half  a  century  after  the  writer's  death.  Here  Mr.  Rigmarole 
fell  into  that  Boar's  Head  reverie  in  Eastcheap,  since  so 
many  times  dreamt  over,  and  so  full  of  kindly  rebuke  to 


(( 
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undiscriminatiiig  praisers  of  the  past.  Here  the  shabby  1760. 
man  in  St.  James's  Park  (Goldsmith,  like  Justice  Woodcock,  Mt.  32. 
loved  a  yagabond)  recounted  his  strolling  adventures,  with  a 
vivacity  undisturbed  by  poverty  ;  and,  with  his  Merry- 
Andrew,  Bajazet,  and  Wildair,  laughed  at  Garrick  in  his 
glory.  Here  journey  was  made  to  the  Fountain  in  whose 
waters  sense  and  genius  mingled,  and  by  whose  side^  the 
traveller  found  Johnson  and  Gray  (a  pity  it  did  not  prove  so  !) 
giving  and  receiving  fame.*  And  here,  above  all,  the  poor, 
hearty,  wooden-legged  beggar,  first  charmed  the  world  with 
a  philosophy  of  content  and  cheerfulness  which  no  mis- 
fortune could  subdue.  This  was  he  who  had  lost  his  leg 
and  the  use  of  his  hand,  and  had  a  wound  in  his  breast 
which  was  troublesome,  and  was  obliged  to  beg,  but  with 
these  exceptions  blessed  his  stars  for  knowing  no  reason  to 
complain :  some  had  lost  both  legs  and  an  eye,  but  thank 
Heaven  it  was  not  so  bad  with  him.  This  was  he  who 
remarked  that  people  might  say  this  and  that  of  being  in  gaol, 
but  when  he  was  found  guilty  of  being  poor,  and  was  sent  to 
Newgate,  he  found  it  as  agreeable  a  place  as  ever  he  was  in, 
in  all  his  life  :t  who  fought  the  French  in  six  pitched  battles, 
and  verily  believed,  that,  but  for  some  good  reason  or  other 
his  captain  would  have  given  him  promotion  and  made  him  a 
corporal:  who  was  beaten  cruelly  by  a  boatswain,  but  the 
boatswain  did  it  without  considering  what  he  was  about :  who 

*  Another  proof  that  Goldsmith  had  not  yet  surrendered  his  own  judgment 
to  Johnson's  in  the  matter  of  Gray.  The  four  papers  enumerated  will  be  found  in 
Miscdl,  Works,  i.  179,  229,  195,  and  iL  461  ;  the  hist  having  been  transferred  to 
the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

•  +  **  0  liberty  !  liberty  !  liberty  !  that  is  the  property  of  every  Englishman,  and  I 
'*  will  die  in  its  defence  ;  I  was  afraid,  however,  that  I  should  be  indicted  for  a 
**  vagabond  once  more,  so  did  not  much  care  to  go  into  the  country,  but  kept  about 
'  *  town,  and  did  little  jobs  when  I  could  get  them.  I  was  very  happy  in  this  manner 
**  for  some  time  ;  till  one  evening,  coming  home  from  work,  two  men  knocked  me 
**  down,  and  then  desired  me  to  stand  still.  They  belonged  to  a  press-gang.'*  ii.  465. 
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1760.     slept  on  a  bed  of  boards  in  a  French  prison,  but  with  a 
^^732.    warm  blanket  about  him,  because,  as  he  remarked,  he  always 
loved  to  lie  well :  and  to  whom,  when  he  came  to  sum  up 
and  balance  his  life's  adventures,  it  occurred  that  had  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  lost  his  leg  and  the  use  of  his  hand 
on  board  a  king's  ship,  and  not  a  privateer,  he  should  have 
had  his  sixpence  a  week  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  but  that 
was  not  his  chance ;  one  man  was  bom  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  his  mouth,  and  another  vdHi  a  wooden  ladle  :  "'  however, 
**  blessed  be  God,  I  enjoy  good  health."     This  was  as  wise 
philosophy  as  Candide's,  at  which  Europe  was  then  laughing 
heailily ;  and  it  is  worth  mention  that  from  the  countrymen 
of  Voltaire  this  little  essay  should  first  have  derived  its 
fame.     So  popular  in  France  was  the  "  humble  optimist,"  as 
his  translator  called  him,  that  he  is  not  unlikely  to  hare 
visited  even  the  halls  of  Les  Delices ;  to  be  read  there,  as 
everywhere,  with  mirth  upon  the  face  and  tenderness  at  the 
heart;  perhaps  to  reawaken  recollections  of  the  ungainly, 
wandering  scholar. 

Of  upwards  of  twenty  essays  thus  contributed  to  SmoDett's 
magazine,  few  were  republished  by  Goldsmith;  but  from 
other  causes,  certainly,  than  lack  of  merit.  One  was  a 
criticism  of  two  rival  singers,  two  Polly  Peachums  then 
dividing  Vauxhall,  so  pleasantly  worded  that  neither  could 
take  offence ;  but  of  temporary  interest  chiefly.  Another 
was  a  caution  against  violent  courtships,  from  a  true  story  in 
the  family  of  liis  imcle  Contarine ;  perhaps  thought  too 
private  for  reappearance  in  more  permanent  form.  A  third 
(not  reproduced,  it  may  be,  lest  the  wooden-legged  phil(> 
sopher  should  lose  in  populaiity  by  a  companion  less  popular 
than  himself)  described,  as  a  contrast  to  the  happiness  of 
the  maimed  and  luckless  soldier,  the  miseries  of  a  healthy 
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half-pay  officer  of  unexpected  fortune,  unable  to  bear  the  i7co. 
transition  from  moderate  to  extravagant  means,  and  rendered  Mt.  82. 
8o  insensible  by  unused  indulgences  that  he  had  come  to 
see  Fahtaff  without  a  smile  and  the  Orplian  without  emotion. 
A  fourth  was  a  Uttle  history  of  seduction,  hasty,  abrupt,  and 
not  very  real ;  but  in  which  the  hero  bore  such  a  general 
though  indistinct  resemblance  to  the  imcaortal  family  of  the 
Primroses,  as  to  have  fitly  merged  and  been  forgotten  in 
their  later  glory.  * 

The  last  of  these  detached  essays  which  I  shall  mention 
for  the  present,  did  not  appear  in  the  British  Magazine^  but 
much  concerned  it;  and,  though  not  reckoned  worthy  of 
preservation  by  its  writer,  is  evidence  not  to  be  omitted  of 
his  hearty  feeling  to  Smollett,  and  ready  resource  to  serve  a 
friend.  It  was  in  plain  words  a  puff  of  the  British  Magazine 
and  its  projector;  and  a  puff  of  as  witty  pretension  as  ever 
visited  the  ingenious  brain  of  the  yet  unborn  friend  of 
Mr.  Dangle.  It  purported  to  describe  a  Wow-wow ;  a  kind 
of  newspaper  club  of  a  country  town,  to  which  the  writer 
amusingly  described  himself  driven,  by  his  unavailing  efforts 
to  find  anybody  anywhere  else.  All  were  at  the  Wow- wow, 
from  the  apothecary  to  the  drawer  of  the  tavern ;  and  there 
he  found,  inspired  by  pipes  and  newspapers,  such  a  smoke 
and  fire  of  pohtical  discussion,  such  a  setting  right  of  all  the 
mistakes  of  the  generals  in  the  war,  such  a  battle,  conducted 
witli  chalk,  upon  the  blunders  of  Finck  and  Daun,  and  such 
quidnunc  explosions  against  the  Dutch  in  Pondicherry,  that 
infallibly  the  Wow-wow  must  have  come  to  a  war  of  its  own 

• 

•  ThiB  **  History  of  Misa  Stanton"  is  included  in  Mr.  Prior's  edition  of  the 
Mucdfane&us  Works  (i.  214)  with  many  other  pieces  not  before  collected,  which 
make  the  book  by  far  the  best  of  the  collections  that  have  yet  appeared,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  carefully  or  accurately  edited.  The  other  three  papers  mentioned 
ab«»Ye  are  in  i.  201,  205,  224  ;  and  for  the  Wow-wow,  see  i.  322. 
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1760.  ''  had  not  an  Oxford  Scholar,  led  there  by  curioeilj,  pulled 
^t.  32.  ''  a  new  magazine  out  of  his  pocket,  in  which  he  said  there 
*'  were  some  pieces  extremely  carious  and  that  deserved 
''  their  attention.  He  then  read  the  Adventurer  of  Sir 
"  Launcelot  OreaveSy  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
"  audience,  which  being  finished^  he  threw  the  pamphlet 
**  upon  the  table :  '  That  piece,  gentiemen,'  says  he,  '  is 
''  'written  in  the  very  spirit  and  manner  of  Cervantes; 
'^  '  there  is  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  evident 
*'  '  marks  of  the  master  in  almost  every  sentence  ;  and  from 
''  '  the  plan,  the  humour,  and  the  execution,  I  can  venture 
''  '  to  say  that  it  dropped  from  the  pen  of  the  ingenious 

"  *  Doctor '     Every  one  was   pleased  with   the  per- 

"  formance,  and  I  was  particularly  gratified  in  hearing  all 
"  the  sensible  part  of  the  company  give  orders  for  the 
"  British  Magazine,*' 

So  said  the  not  less  anonymous  or  ingenious  Doctor,  in 
that  venture  of  good  Mr.  Newbery*s  which  started  but  twelve 
days  after  Smollett's,  and  in  which  also  had  been  enlisted 
the  services  of  the  Green  Arbour  Court  lodger.     War  is  the 
time  for  newspapers  ;  and  the  inventive  head  which  planned 
the  Universal  Chronicle,  with  the  good  taste  that  enUsted 
Johnson  in  its  service,  now  made  a  bolder  effort  in  the  same 
direction.     The   first  number  of   The  Public   Ledger  wa& 
published  on  the  12th  of  Januarj'  1760.     Nothing  less  thai^ 
a  Daily  Newspaper  had  the  busy  publisher  of  children  * 
books  projected.     But  a  daily  newspaper  was  not  an  appallio-  6 
speculation,  then.     Not  then,  morning  after  morning,  did    ^^ 
tiirow  its  eyes  of  Argus  over  all  the  world.     No  univers^*^ 
command  was  needed  for  it  then,  over  sources  of  forei^^ 
intelligence    that  might  controul  and   govern   the   mon^^ 
transactions  of  rival  hemispheres.     There  existed  with  i** 
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then,  no  costly  arts  for  making  and  marring  fortunes  ;  culti-  ]  760. 
vated  to  a  perfection  high  as  the  pigeon's  flight,  swift  as  the  M^2. 
courier's  horse,  or  deep  as  the  secret  drawer  of  the  diplo- 
matist's bureau.  Then,  it  was  no  more  essential  to  a  paper's 
existence,  that  coimtless  advertisements  should  be  scattered 
broadcast  through  its  columns  ;  than  to  a  city's  business,  that 
puffing  vans  should  perambulate  its  highways,  and  armies  of 
placard-bearing  paupers  seize  upon  its  pavements.  Neither 
as  a  perfect  spy  of  the  time,  nor  as  a  full  informer  or  high 
improver  of  the  time,  did  a  daily  journal  yet  put  forth  its 
claims.  Neither  to  prompt  and  correct  intelligence,  nor  to 
great  political  or  philanthropic  aims,  did  it  as  yet  devote 
itself.  The  triumphs  or  discomfitures  of  Freedom  were  not 
yet  its  daUy  themes.  Not  yet  did  it  assume,  or  dare,  to  ride 
in  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  of  great  political 
passions ;  to  grapple  resistlessly  with  social  abuses ;  or  to 
take  broad  and  philosophic  views  of  the  world's  contem- 
poraneous history,  the  history  which  is  a-making  from  day 
to  day.  It  was  content  with  humbler  duties.  It  called  itself 
a  daily  register  of  commerce  and  intelligence,  and  fell  short 
of  even  so  much  modest  pretension.  The  letter  of  a  Probus 
or  a  Manlius  sufficed  for  discussion  of  the  war;  and  a 
modest  rumour  in  some  dozen  lines,  for  what  had  occupied 
parliament  during  as  many  days.  "  We  are  unwilling,"  said 
the  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger  (Mr.  Griffith  Jones,  who 
^wrote  children's  books  for  Mr.  Newbery)*  in  his  first  number, 

*  *'  It  18  not,  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  to  Mr.  Griffith  Jones,  and  a  brother 
**  of  bis,  Mr.  Giles  Jones,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Newbery,  the  public  are  in- 
*'  debted  for  the  origin  of  those  numerous  and  popular  little  books  for  the  amusement 
*'and  instruction  of  children,  the  Lilliputian  histories  of  Ghxxly  Two-shoes,  Giles 
*'  Gingerbread,  Tommy  Trip,  &c.  &c.  which  have  been  ever  since  received  wiUi 
*'  nniTeistl  approbation.**  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  iii.  466.  Hereafter  arc 
g^en  some  reasons  for  suspecting  that  Newbery  may  have  had  a  more  disUugnished 
fellow-Ubourer  than  Mr.  Jones  ;  but  I  believe  that  to  himself  the  great  merit  is 
dae  of  having  first  sought  to  reform  in  some  material  points  the  moral  of  these 


iTi  l.'t::  ^  LZrars:*  zu^  a5I>  tdieSl      [bomui. 


Is  TTTrn  -wTi  jiAj  v^sAsps  find  onisehes 
Z=.  ;=.     *  izuiiiftr  1.^  -^.-^       imi  "fir^^^r^  luTe  nude  no  mention  of 

*  izniLiiSL    p   hr^irnrr,  xnii'h  j-it  ve  do  not  professedly 

•  -^> -niLr     ilt  s^tJ  T^  r^'t-.-^  iar  pcliciiral  essays  which  are 

-  -  »  _  • 

AT  MITT? -r  -jyr:^,  iJ.  icixxitr  -rxg«!i:£iZi:ic  there  qnietly  came 
iri.  JUL  "iitr  xTTtf,  T-.m  Mtl  B-ristc-w's  office  "  next  the 
"*  iTrac  1.  y-iiii.  n  JL  "^c  r  isxZ ^^•hrr^hnn^  "  the  first  number 
.t  :iiir  J 'It'.*.-  Li  fif*—  I*  -nji  ^lirouLited  gratis  :  with 
tnrr.  im,»>^m»*-T^  -JTiir  iZ.  ;i,".Lrr  ZTZii-^rs  wonld  be  sold  for 

T7ie  ir^c  5.  or  -rmifr?  vrr*  erJightened  by  Probus  in 
Tt  ctj-*^  i:i'i  Sir  Scuen  S-rii  in  litentore ;  the  one 
i»:i!iiiiz^  titf  T^iT.  till:  .cZ^ST  J :^"^fr=.cing  the  "  Ranger," and 
ccci  -iiT'  ztilil-  Tissifrfziic  i-e  ^l^.•J«£St  editorial  announce- 
uiciirs.  TTIk*  Ifi  zizii^r  w:is  net  so  common-place.  It 
bdui  :i  LcKcT  -riz-S.'tfcr''  g  ^iih  manly  assertion  the  character 
dkT'i  vvcrtiCT  :£  ii-f  li-fn  LrrrTtly  unpopular  French,  and 
hunicr^dsly  j.-iiIt—'-'-c  ihf  national  English  habit  of 
Aru^ini:  r>il  zid:z<,  irLich  implied  a  larger  spirit  as  it 
sh/wcd  A  li-ilicr  r^n.  The  same  hand  again  appeared  in 
tht  Htxt  i::izir^r  bii:  cne:  and  the  correspondent  of  Green 
ArK  ur  Court  c^oame  entitled  to  receire  two  guineas  from 
Mr,  XowKry  t.^r  his  nr?t  weeks  contributions  to  the  Puh^c 
LkJ ;« r.  His  arraiicement  was  to  write  twice  in  the  weet 
and  to  l^  paid  a  guinea  for  each  article. 

Ixv^ks.  Ho  xii-.!  t  1  iLrasi  all  n&uzfatT  K.ys  into  the  jaws  of  the  dwgon,  n^ 
c\cyn\c  all  cv^^l  K-vi  t.^  rMe  in  King  Pepin's  coach.  That  Gt^Idsroith  h*l  * 
hankorinj:  t.^  wrlie  f  r  obiMrtn  he  more  than  once  confessed;  and  if  he  bid 
i\vili««sl  his  ir.ttnti.n  «f  o»•mJ^«sing  the  &Mes  in  which  little  fishcfl  and  (^ 
oi\'atun*s  >h>u2M  talk,  i.-ur  children's  libraries  would  have  had  one  rich  possessfli 
the  more. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CITIZEN  OP  THE  WORLD, 
1760. 

With  the  second  week  of  his  engagement  on  the  Public  1760. 
Ledger,  Goldsmith  had  taken  greater  courage.  The  letter  ^t.  82. 
which  appeared  on  the  24th  of  January,  though  without 
title  or  numbering  to  imply  intention  of  continuance,  threw 
out  the  hint  of  a  series  of  letters,  and  of  a  kind  of  narrative 
as  in  the  Lettres  Persanes,  The  character  assumed  was  that 
of  a  Chinese  visitor  to  London :  the  writer's  old  interest  in 
the  flowery  people  having  received  new  strength,  of  late,  from 
the  Chinese  novel  on  which  his  dignified  acquaintance 
Mr.  Percy  had  been  recently  engaged.*  The  second  letter, 
still  without  title,  appeared  five  days  after  the  first ;  some 
inquiry  seems  to  have  been  made  for  their  continuance; 
and  thence  uninterruptedly  the  series  went  on.     Not  until 

*  *'I  wiU  endeavour, "  writes  Shenstone  in  the  following  year  (Nicholses  HUu- 
trations,  vii.  222),  "to  procure  and  send  you  a  copy  of  Perc/s  translation  of  a 
**  genuine  Chinese  novel  in  four  small  volumes,  printed  months  ago,  but  not  to  be 
"  published  before  winter."  Percy  was  the  editor,  and  wrote  the  prefece  and 
notes  ;  but  the  actual  translation  of  Uau  Kiou  Choaan  from  the  Chinese  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  all  that  Percy  did  in  that  respect  was  to  translate 
the  translator  "into  good  reading  English.'*  It  may  be  worth  remarlung,  that, 
three  years  before,  some  noise  had  been  made  by  a  smart  political  squib  of  Horace 
Walpole's,  which  he  protested  he  had  writ  in  an  hour-and-a-half,  and  which  passed 
through  five  editions  in  a  fortnight,  the  Letter  from  Xo  Ho^  a  Chinese  Philosopher 
at  LotuUmj  to  his  friend  Lien  Chi  at  Pekin.     See  CoU.  Lett.  iv.  289,  200. 
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1760.      somewhat  advanced,  were  they  even  numbered ;  they  neyer 
Mi,  32.    received  a  title,  mitil  republished ;  but  they  were  talked  of  as 
the  Chinese  Letters,  assumed  the  principal  place  in  the  paper, 
and  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  its  successful 
establishment.      Sir    Simeon   Swift    and     his    **  Ranger," 
Mr.  Philanthropy  Candid  and  his  "  Visitor,"  stmg^ed  and 
departed  as  newspaper  shadows  are  wont  to  do ;  Lien  Chi 
Altangi  became  real,  and  lived.   From  the  ephemeral  sprang 
the  immortal.     On  that  column  of  ungainly-looking,  perish- 
able type,  depended  not  alone  the  paper  of  the  day,  bnt  a 
book  to  last  throughout  the  year,  a  continuous  pleasure  for 
the  age,  and  one  which  was  for  aU  time.     It  amused  the 
hour,  was  wise  for  the  interval  beyond  it,  is  still  diverting 
and  instructing  us,  and  will  delight  generations  yet  unborn. 
At  the  close  of  1760,  ninety-eight  of  the  letters  had  been 
published;   within   the  next  few  months,  at  less  regular 
intervals,  the  series  was  brought  to  completion ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  the  whole  were  republished  by  Mr.  Newbery 
"  for  the  author,"*  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  but  without 
any  author's   name,  as   "  The  Citizen  of  the  World;  or, 
"  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Philosopher  in  London,  to  his 
'*  Friend  in  the  East." 

"  Light,  agreeable,  summer  reading,"  observed  the  Britlih 
Magazine,  with  but  dry  and  laconic  return  for  the  Wow-wow. 
The  Monthly  Review  had  to  make  return  of  a  different  kind, 
Mr.  Griffiths  now  decently  resolving  to  swallow  his  leek; 

*  This  specificatioii,  wliich  appears  upon  no  other  book  written  by  Goldamitb, 
appears  to  imply  either  some  reluctance  on  Newbery's  part  to  under^go  the  liak 
of  the  republication,  or  some  quarrel  as  to  terms ;  but  whicheTer  it  may  h*^ 
been,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  small  payment  a  few  months  later  put  the  book- 
seller in  possession  of  the  whole  "copy"  [copyright]  of  the  book.  "R/WciTedof 
**  Mr.  Newbery,  five  guineas,  which,  with  what  I  have  received  at  different  timei 
*'  before,  is  in  full  for  the  copy  of  the  Chioese  Letters,  as  witness  my  hand,  OUvff 
•*  Goldsmith.     March  5,  1762."     Newbery  MSS,  Prior,  i.  :^97. 
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and  his  pliant  cur  Mr.  Kenrick,  having  taken  his  orders  to  1760. 
abstain  from  bark  or  bite,  and  whine  approbation  and  Sx.Z2. 
apology,  thus,  after  remarking  that  the  Chinese  philosopher 
had  nothing  Asiatic  about  him,  did  his  master*s  bidding  in 
his  master's  name :  "  The  public  have  been  already  made 
"  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  these  entertaining 
"  Letters,  which  were  first  printed  in  The  Ledger^  and  are 
''  supposed  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the 
"  success  of  that  paper.  They  are  said  to  be  the  work  of 
"  the  lively  and  ingenious  Writer  of  An  Enquiry  into  ilie 
"  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe;  a  Writer  whom, 
"  it  seems,  we  undesignedly  offended  by  some  Strictures 
on  the  conduct  of  many  of  our  modem  Scribblers.  As  the 
observation  was  entirely  general,  in  its  intention,  we  Were 
"  surprised  to  hear  that  this  Gentleman  had  imagined  him- 
"  self  in  any  degree  pointed  at,  as  we  conceive  nothing  can  be 
"  more  illiberal  in  a  Writer,  or  more  foreign  to  the  character 
*'  of  a  Literary  Journal,  than  to  descend  to  the  meanness 
"  of  personal  reflection.*'  *  Kty  might  be  reasonably  given 
to  men  humiliated  thus ;  but  Goldsmith  withheld  forgiveness. 
Private  insults  could  not  so  be  retracted  ;  nor  could  impu- 
tations which  sink  deepest  in  the  simplest  and  most 
honourable  natures,  be  thus  easily  purged  away.  Mr.  Griffiths 
was  left  to  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  he  had  himself 
eaten  the  dirt  which  it  would  have  made  him  far  happier  to 
have  flung  at  the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

In  what  different  language,  by  what  different  men,  how 
highly  and  justly  this  book  has  since  been  praised,  for  its 
fresh  original  perception,  its  delicate  delineation  of  life  and 
manners,  its  wit  and  humour,  its  pla3rfal  and  diverting 
satire,  its  exhilarating  gaiety,  and  its  clear  and  lively  style, ; 

•  Monthly  Reviewy  xxvi.  477,  June  1762. 
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1760.      need  not  be  repeated.     What  is  to  be  said  of  it  here,  will 

jEt.  82.     have  more  relation  to  the  character  Uian  to  the  genius  of  its 

writer.     The  steadier  direction   of  his   thoughts,  and  the 

changing    aspect  of   his   fortunes,  are  what  I  would  now 

turn  back  to  read  in  it. 

One  marked  peculiarity  its  best  admirers  have  failed  to 
observe  upon ;  its  detection  and  exposure,  not  simply  of 
the  foibles  and  follies  which  lie  upon  the  surface,  but  of 
those  more  pregnant  evils  which  rankle  at  the  heart,  of 
society.  The  occasions  were  frequent  in  which  the  Chinese 
citizen  so  lifted  his  voice  that  only  in  a  later  generation 
could  he  find  his  audience  ;  and  they  were  not  few,  in  which 
he  has  failed  to  find  one  even  yet.  He  saw,  in  the  Bussian 
Empire,  what  by  the  best  English  statesman  since  has  not 
been  sufficiently  guarded  against,  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
more  western  parts  of  Europe,  "  an  enemy  already  possessed 
"  of  great  strength,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  government, 
"  every  day  threatening  to  become  more  powerful"  He 
warned  the  all-credulous  and  too-confident  EngUsh  of  their 
insecure  tenure  of  the  American  colonies ;  telling  them,  with 
a  truth  as  prophetic,  and  which  anticipated  the  vigorous 
reasoning  of  Dean  Tucker,  that  England  would  not  lose  her 
vigour  when  those  colonies  obtained  their  independence. 
He  tmveiled  the  social  pretences,  which,  under  colour  of 
protecting  female  honour,  are  made  the  excuse  for  its 
violation.  He  denounced  that  evil  system  which  left  the 
magistrate,  the  country  justice,  and  the  squire,  to  punish 
transgressions  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  the 
guiltiest  transgressors.  He  laughed  at  the  sordidness 
which  makes  penny  shows  of  our  public  temples,  turns 
Deans  and  Chapters  into  importunate  "  beggars,"  and  stoops 
to   pick   up   half-pence  at  the  tombs   of  our  patriots  and 
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poets.*  He  laughed  at,  even  while  he  gloried  in,  the  national      1760. 
vaunt  of  superiority  to  other  nations,  which  gave  fancied    Mt.  32. 
freedom  to  the  prisoner,  riches  to  the  beggar,  and  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  church  and  state  fellows  who  had  never  profited 
by  either.t    He  protested  earnestly  against  the  insufficient 

•  "  I  marched  up  without  farther  ceremony,  and  was  going  to  enter,  when  a 
**  person,  who  held  the  gate  in  his  hand,  told  me  I  must  pay  first.  I  was 
'*  surprised  at  such  a  demand,  and  asked  the  man  whether  the  people  of  England 
"  kept  a  show  ?  whether  the  paltry  sum  he  demanded  was  not  a  national 
'*  reproach  ?  whether  it  was  not  more  to  the  honour  of  the  country  to  let  their 
"  magnificence  or  their  antiquities  be  openly  seen,  than  thus  meanly  to  tax  a 
"  curiosity  which  tended  to  their  own  honour  ?  As  for  your  questions, 
"  replied  the  gate-keeper,  to  be  sure  they  may  be  very  right,  because  I  don't 
*'  understand  them  ;  but,  as  for  that  there  threepence,  I  &rm  it  from  one — who  rents 
*'  it  from  another — who  hires  it  from  a  third — who  leases  it  from  the  guardians  of 
"  the  temple  ;  and  we  all  must  live."     Citizen  of  the  World.    Letter  xiii. 

f  Who  does  not  remember  the  talk  that  the  astonished  traveller  had  to  listen  to 
soon  after  his  arrival,  outside  a  metropolitan  jail  ?  '*  The  conversation  was  carried 
*'  on  between  a  debtor  through  the  grate  of  his  prison,  a  porter  who  had  stopx)ed 
'*  to  rest  his  burthen,  and  a  soldier  at  the  window.  The  subject  was  upon  a 
'*  threatened  invasion  from  France,  and  each  seemed  extremely  anxious  to  rescue 
"  his  country  from  the  impending  danger.  *  For  my  part,'  cri^  the  prisoner,  *  the 
"  *  greatest  of  my  apprehensions  is  for  our  freedom  ;  if  the  French  should  conquer, 
**  *  what  would  become  of  English  liberty  ?  My  dear  friends,  liberty  is  the  English - 
*'  *■  man's  prerogative  ;  we  must  preserve  that  at  the  expense  of  our  lives ;  of  that 
**  *  the  French  shall  never  deprive  us  ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  are 
*'  '  slaves  themselves  would  preserve  our  freedom  should  they  happen  to  conquer.' 
**  *  Ay,  slaves,'  cries  the  porter,  *  they  are  all  slaves,  fit  only  to  carry  burthens, 
"  *  every  one  of  them.  Before  I  would  stoop  to  slavery,  may  this  be  my  poison, 
"  (and  he  held  the  goblet  in  his  hand),  '  may  this  be  my  poison — ^but  I  would 
'*  '  sooner  list  for  a  soldier.'  The  soldier,  taking  the  goblet  from  his  friend,  with 
**  much  awe  fervently  cried  out,  *  It  is  not  so  much  our  liberties  as  our  religion 
"  *  that  would  suffer  by  such  a  change  ;  ay,  our  religion,  my  lads.  May  the  Devil 
'*  *  sink  me  into  flames  (such  was  the  solemnity  of  his  adjuration),  if  the  French 
"  *  should  come  over,  but  our  religion  would  be  utterly  undone.' "  Citizen 
"  of  the  World.  Letter  iv.  Byrom's  Tom  Ove  Porter  is  now  forgotten,  but 
Gbldsmith  evidently  knew  the  lines  : 

**  The  soldier,  touch'd  a  little  with  sui-prise, 
**  To  see  his  friend's  indifference,  replies, 
**  *  What  you  say,  Tom,  I  own  is  very  good  ; 
**  *  But — our  religion  ! '  (and  he  d — d  his  blood) — 
*'  *  What  will  become  of  our  religion  ? '  *  True,* 
'*  Says  the  jail  bird,  *and  our  freedom  too  ? 
*'  '  If  the  Pretender,'  rapt  he  out,  'comes  on, 
*'  *  Our  lil)ertie8  and  properties  are  gone  !  *" 
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1760.  pretexts  that  availed  for  the  spilling  of  blood,  in  the  contest 
JEt.32.  then  raging  between  France  and  England.  He  inveighed 
against  the  laws  which  meted  out,  in  so  much  gold  or  silver, 
the  price  of  a  wife's  or  daughter's  honour.  He  ridiculed  the 
prevailing  nostrums  current  in  that  age  of  quacks  ;  doubted 
the  graces  of  such  betailing  and  bepowdering  fashions,  as 
then  made  beauty  hideous,  and  sent  even  lads  cocked- 
hatted  and  wigged  to  school ;  and  had  sense  and  courage 
to  avow  his  contempt  for  that  prevailing  cant  of  con- 
noissieurship  ("  your  BafiEiaelles,  Correggios,  and  Stuff") 
at  which  Reynolds  shifted  his  trumpet.  The  abuses  of 
church  patronage  did  not  escape  him ;  any  more  than  the 
tendency  to  "  superstition  and  imposture  "  in  the  "  bonzes 
"  and  priests  of  all  religions."  He  thought  it  a  fit  theme 
for  mirth,  Uiat  holy  men  should  be  content  to  receive  all 
the  money,  and  let  others  do  all  the  good ;  and  that  pre- 
ferment to  the  most  sacred  and  exalted  duties  should  wait 
upon  the  whims  of  members  of  parliament,  and  the  wants 
of  younger  branches  of  the  nobility.*  The  incapacities  and 
neglect  tlms  engendered  in  the  upper  clergy,  he  also  con- 
nected with  that  disregard  of  the  lower,  which  left  a  reverend 

*  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  George  Selwyn's  Corrctp<mdence  if  he  would  desire 
to  study  attentively  one  of  the  latest  full-blown  specimen^  of  the  breed  of  clergymen 
engendered   by  this  system,  and  introduce  himself  to  by  no  means  one  uf  the 
must    objectionable   of    the  smoking,    reading,     claret-Klrinking,   toiulying;    gor- 
mandising, good-humoured  parsons  of  the  time  when  Gbldsmith  lived  and  wrote. 
He  will  find  Doctor  Warner  quite  an  ornament  to  the  Establishment  throughout 
that  book,  and  only  cursing,  flinging,  stamping,  or  gnashing,  when  anything  goe» 
amiss  with  Sel^^-yn.     He  will  observe  that  the  reverend  doctor  is  ready  to  wager 
his  best  cassock  against  a  dozen  of  claret  any  day  ;   and  that  the  holy  man  would, 
quote  you  even  texts  with  the  most  pious  of  his  cloth,  '*if  our  friend  the  Coanteaff* 
*^  had  not  blasted  them."  In  short,  at  whatever  page  he  opens  the  Corraptmdence^ 
he  will  And  parson   Warner  in   the  highest  possible    spirits,    whether  quiznn^ 
**  canting  pot-bellied  justices,'"  contemplating  with  equanimity  ''a  fine  corpse  aM' 
*■  *  Surgeons'  Hall,^  or  Io(»king  fomard  with  hopeful  vivacity  to  the  time  when  he  shall 
*'  Ik?  a  fine  gi-ey -headed  old  jollocks  of   sixty- five."      They  who  would  ha£tily 
accuse  Fielding  of  exaggeration  in  his  portraitures  taken  from  the  church,  should  fii»^ 
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Tnilliber  undisturbed  among  his  pigs,  and  a  parson  Adams  176O. 
to  his  ale  in  Lady  Booby's  kitchen.  Yet  as  little  was  he  dis-  Sx,  82. 
posed  to  tolerate  any  false  reaction  from  such  indifference ; 
and  at  the  ascetic  saints  of  the  new  religious  sect,  which  had 
risen  to  put  down  cheerfulness,  and  could  find  its  only  music 
in  a  chorus  of  sighs  and  groans,  he  aimed  the  shafts  of  his 
wit  as  freely,  as  at  the  over-indulging,  gormandising  priests 
of  the  bishop's  visitation-dinner,  face  to  face  with  whom, 
gorged  and  groaning  with  excess,  he  brought  the  hungry 
beggar,  faint  with  want,  to  ask  of  them  the  causes  of  his 
utter  destitution,  body  and  soul.  Nor  did  he  spare  that 
other  dignified  profession,  which,  in  embarrassing  what  it 
professed  to  make  clear,  in  retarding  with  cumbrous  im- 
pediments the  steps  of  justice,  in  reserving  as  a  luxury 
for  the  rich  what  it  pretended  to  throw  open  to  all,  in 
fencing  round  property  with  a  multiplicity  of  laws  and 
exposing  poverty  without  a  guard  to  whatever  threatened 
or  assailed  it,  countenanced  and  practised  no  less  a  false-, 
hood.*    Almost  alone  in  that  age  of  indifference,  the  Citizen 

contemplate  this.  (Joldsmith  is  less  seyere  in  his  exposure,  bat  it  is  efficient,  too; 
and  I  confess  I  never  read  a  letter  of  Doctor  Warner's,  or  think  of  his  guzzling,  his 
telling  the  same  story  over  and  over  again,  and  his  indifference  to  any  kind  of 
treatment  shown  him  or  service  exacted  of  him  so  long  as  his  bumper  of  claret  is 
well  filled,  without  being  forcibly  reminded  of  Doctor  Marrowfat.  *' '  As  good  a 
'*  '  story,'  cries  he,  bursting  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter  himself  'as  ever  you 
«  '  heard  in  your  lives.  There  was  a  fiumer  in  my  parish  who  used  to  sup  upon 
*'  '  wild  ducks  and  flummery;  so  this  farmer* — *  Doctor  Marrowfat,*  cries  his 
*' lordship,  interrupting  him,  *give  me  leave  to  drink  your  health' — *bo  being 
'*  '  fond  of  wild  ducks  and  flummery ' —  *■  Doctor,'  adds  a  gentleman  who  sat  next 
"  him,  '  let  me  advise  you  to  a  wing  of  this  turkey ;  * — '  so  this  fiurmer  being  fond' 
**  *  — Hob  and  nob,  doctor,  which  do  you  choose,  white  or  red  ?  * — *so  being  fond  of 
**  '  wild  ducks  and  flummery  ; ' — '  Take  care  of  your  band,  sir,  it  may  dip  in  the 
** '  gravy.'  The  doctor,  now  looking  round,  found  not  a  single  ear  disposed  to 
'*  listen  :  wherefore,  calling  for  a  glass  of  wine,  he  gulx)ed  down  the  disappoint- 
**  ment  and  the  tale  in  a  bumper."   Letter  Iviii. 

*  The  simple  notions  of  the  Chinese  citizen  on  this  subject  appear  very  alarming 
to  his  friend,  who  uses  precisely  the  defensive  argument  with  which  the  absurdity 
has  been  upheld  ever  since.     ** '  I  see,'  cries  my  friend,  *  that  you  are  for  a  speedy 
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1760.  of  the  World  raised  his  voice  against  the  penal  laws  which 
jEt.32.  then,  with  wanton  severity,  disgraced  the  statute  book; 
insisted  that  the  sole  means  of  making  death  an  efficient, 
was  to  make  it  an  infrequent,  punishment;  and  warned 
society  of  the  crime  of  disregarding  human  life  and  the 
temptations  of  the  miserable,  by  visiting  petty  thefts  with 
penalties  of  blood.* 

He  who  does  not  read  for  amusement  only,  may  also 
find  in  these  delightful  letters,  thus  published  from  week 
to  week,  a  comment  of  special  worth  on  casual  incidents 
of  the  time.  There  was  in  this  year  a  city-campaign  of 
peculiar  cruelty.   A  mob  has  indiscriminate  tastes  for  blood, 

''  '  adxninistratioii  of  jofltice;  but  all  the  world  will  grant,  that  the  more  tunetiien 
"Mb  taken  up  in  confiddering  any  subject,  the  better  it  will  be  understood.  Beodei, 
'*  *  it  is  the  boast  of  an  Englishman,  that  his  property  is  secure,  and  all  the  world 
**  '  will  grant  that  a  deliberate  administration  of  justice  is  the  best  way  ioieeurtkit 
"  *  property.  Why  hare  we  so  many  lawyers,  but  to  9ecure  our  propartyt  whyio 
**  <  many  formalities,  but  to  secure  our  property?  Not  lees  than  one  huodnd 
*'  *  thousand  fiunilies  live  in  opulence,  elegance,  and  ease,  merely  by  aeeuring  vff 
**  *  property.*  ...  *  But  bless  me,'  returned  I,  'what  numbers  do  I  see  here— 
**  *  all  in  black — how  is  it  possible  that  half  this  multitude  find  emplojizicotl' 
"  —  'Nothing  so  easily  conceived,'  returned  my  companion,  Hhey  live  by  watching 
'*  *  each  other.  For  instance,  the  catchpole  watches  the  man  in  debt,  the  tAUxvil 
**  '  watches  the  catchpole,  the  counsellor  watches  the  attorney,  the  solicitor  the 
**  *  counsellor,  and  all  find  sufficient  employment.* — *  I  conceive  you,*  interroptrf 
**  I,  '  they  watch  each  other  :  but  it  is  the  client  that  pays  them  all  for  watcfaiog.*'' 
Letter  xcviii.  The  reader  is  to  remember  that  this  was  written  a  hundred  jetfs 
ago,  and  that  we  are  only  at  this  hour  bestirring  ourselves  to  provide  something  d 
a  remedy. 

*  Could  anything  be  better  reasoned  than  this,  which  indeed  anticipates  the 
closest  arguments  of  Bentham  ?  '*  When  a  law,  enacted  to  make  theft  punishable 
*'  with  death,  happens  to  be  equitably  executed,  it  can  at  best  only  guard  our 
'*  possessions ;  but  when,  by  favour  or  ignorance,  justice  pronounces  a  wnmg 
**  verdict^  it  then  attacks  our  lives,  since  in  such  a  case  the  whole  commnnitj 
**  suffers  with  the  innocent  victim  :  if,  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  the  effects  of 
«  one  man,  I  should  make  a  law  which  may  take  away  the  life  of  another,  in  sodi 
**  a  case,  to  attain  a  smaller  good,  I  am  guilty  of  a  greater  evil ;  to  secure  soci^ 
''  in  the  possession  of  a  bauble,  I  render  a  real  and  valuable  possession  precarioof* 
"...  Since  punishments  are  sometime  necessary,  let  them  at  least  be  rendered 
"  terrible,  by  being  executed  but  seldom,  and  let  Justice  lift  her  sword  rather  to 
**  terrify  than  revenge."  Letter  Ixxx. 


it 
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and  after  hunting  an  admiral  Byng  to  death  will  as  eagerly  X760. 
run  down  a  dog.  On  a  groundless  cry  of  hydrophobia,  dogs  iBti82. 
were  slaughtered  wholesale,  and  their  bodies  literally  blocked 
up  the  streets.  '*  The  dear,  good-natured,  honest,  sensible 
creatures  !  "  exclaimed  Horace  Walpole.  "  Christ !  How 
can  anybody  hurt  them  ?"  But  what  Horace  said'  only  to 
his  friend,  Goldsmith  said  to  everybody :  publicly  denouncing 
the  cruelty,  in  a  series  of  witty  stories  ridiculing  the  motives 
alleged  for  it,  and  pleading  with  eloquent  warmth  for  the 
honest  associate  of  man.*  Nor  was  this  the  only  mad-dog- 
cry  of  the  year.  The  yell  of  a  Grub-street  mob  as  fierce,  on 
a  false  report  of  the  death  of  Voltaire,  brought  Goldsmith  as 
warmly  to  the  rescue.  With  eager  admiration,  he  asserted 
the  claims  of  the  philosopher  and  wit;  told  tiie  world  it 
was  its  lusts  of  war  and  sycophancy  which  unfitted  it  to 
receive  such  a  friend ;  set  forth  tlie  independence  of  his 
life,  in  a  country  of  Pompadours  and  an  age  of  venal 
oppression ;  declared  (this  was  before  the  Galas  family)  the 
tenderness  and  humanity  of  his  nature ;  and  claimed 
freedom  of  religious  thought  for  him  and  all  men.  **  I  am 
"  not  displeased  with  my  brother  because  he  happens  to 
"  ask  our  father  for  favours  in  a  different  manner  from 
"  me."  As  we  read  the  Chinese  Letters  with  this  comment 
of  the  time,  those  actual  days   come  vividly  back  to    us. 

*  It  IB  pleasant  to  quote  his  most  kindly  speech.  **  Of  all  the  beasts  that  graze 
'*  the  lawn,  or  hunt  the  forest,  a  dog  is  the  only  animal  that,  leaving  his  fellows, 
**  attempts  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  man  ;  to  man  he  looks  in  all  his  necessities 
*'  wiUi  a  speaking  eye  for  assistance ;  exerts  for  him  all  the  little  service  in  his 
**  power  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure ;  for  him  bears  famine  and  fiitigue  with 
''  patience  and  resignation  ;  no  injuries  can  abate  his  fidelity,  no  distress  induce 
"  him  to  forsake  his  benefactor ;  studious  to  please,  and  fearing  to  offend,  he  is 
"  still  an  humble  stedfast  dependant ;  and  in  him  alone  fawning  is  not  flattery. 
**  How  unkind,  then,  to  torture  this  faithful  creature,  who  has  left  the  forest  to 
"  claim  the  protection  of  man  !  how  ungrateful  a  return  to  the  trusty  animal  for 
**  all  his  services  1"   Letter  Ixix. 
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1760.      Earl  Ferrers  glides  throng  them  again,  with  his  horrible 
i&t32.    passion  and  yet  more  ghastly  composure.      The  theatres 
again  contend  with  their  Pollys  and  Macheaths,  and  tire 
the    town  with    perpetual  Beggars?   Operas.      Merry  and 
fashionable  crowds  repeople  White  Conduit  and  YauxhalL 
We  get  occasional  glimpses  of  even  the  stately  commoner 
and  his  unstately  ducal  associate.     Old  George  the  Second 
dies,  and   young   George   the  Third  ascends  the  throne. 
Churchill  makes   his   hit   with  the  Rosciad;    and  Stenie, 
having  startled  the  town  with  the  humour  and  extrava- 
gance of  his  Tristram  Sliandy,  comes  up  from  country  quiet 
to  enjoy  popularity. 

How  sudden  and  decisive  it  was,  need  not  be  related. 
No  one  was  so  talked  of  in  London  this  year,  and  no  one 
so  admired,  as  that  tall,  thin,  hectic-looking  Yorkshire 
parson.  He  who  was  to  die  within  eight  years,  unheeded 
and  imtended,  in  a  common  lodging-house,  was  every- 
where the  honoured  guest  of  the  rich  and  noble.  His 
book  had  become  a  fashion,  and  east  and  west  were  moved 
alike.  Mr.  Dodsley  offered  him  650Z.  for  a  second  edition 
and  two  more  volumes ;  Lord  Falconberg  gave  him  a 
curacy  of  150 J.  a-year ;  Mr.  Reynolds  painted  his  portrait; 
and  Warburton,  not  having  yet  pronounced  him  an  "  irre- 
**  coverable  scoundrel,"  went  round  to  the  bishops  and  told 
them  he  was  the  English  Rabelais.  "  They  had  never 
"  heard  of  such  a  writer,"  adds  the  sly  narrator  of  the 
incident.*  "  One  is  invited  to  dinner  where  he  dines,"  said 
Gray,    "  a  fortnight  beforehand : "  t   and  he   was  boasting, 

•  Walpolc's  Coll.  Lett.  iv.  89. 

t  Letter  to  Wharton,  22d  April,  1760.      Works,  iii.  241.     In  another  letter  to 

Wharton,  two  months  later,  he  writes,  with  his  usual  manly  appreciation  of  all  tlat 

is  good  and  original  **  there  is  much  good  fun  in  Tristram,  and  humour  soID^ 

'^  times  hit,  and  sometimes  missed.     I  agree  with  your  opinion  of  it,  and  diaU  lee 
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himself,  of  dinner  engagements  fourteen  deep ;  even  while  he  1760. 
declared  the  way  to  fame  to  be  like  that  to  heaven,  through  iBt.  82. 
much  tribulation,  and  described  himself,  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs,  "  attacked  and  pelted  from  cellar  and  garret." 
Perhaps  he  referred  to  Goldsmith,  from  whose  garret  in 
Green  Arbour  Court  the  first  heavy  blow  was  levelled  at 
him ;  but  there  were  other  assailants,  as  active  though  less 
avowed,  in  cellars  of  Arlington-street  and  garrets  of  Straw- 
berry-hill. Walpole  may  yet  more  easily  be  forgiven  than 
Goldsmith  in  such  a  case.  The  attack  in  the  Citizen  of  the 
World  was  aimed,  it  is  true,  where  the  work  was  most 
vulnerable  ;  *  and  it  was  not  ill  done  to  protest  against  the 
indecency  and  affectation,  which  doubtless  had  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  so  sudden  popularity,  as  they  found  promptest 
imitators ; — but  the  humour  and  wit  ought  surely  to  have  been 
admitted ;  and  if  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  an  uncle  Toby, 
a  Mr.  Shandy,  or  a  corporal  Trim,  might  anywhere  have 
claimed  frank  and  immediate  recognition,  it  should  have 
been  in  that  series  of  essays  which  Beau  Tibbs  and  the 
Man  in  Black  have  helped  to  make  immortal. 
Most  charming  are  these  two  characters.     Addison  would 


'*  the  two  fatare  Tolomes  with  pleasure.  Have  yon  read  his  sermons  (with  his 
**  own  comic  figure  at  the  head  of  them)  ?  They  are  in  the  style,  I  think,  most 
"  proper  for  the  pulpit,  and  show  a  very  strong  imagination  and  a  sensible  heart. 
'*  Bat  you  see  him  often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and  ready  to  throw  his 
'*  periwig  in  the  face  of  his  audience."  iii.  251 . 

*  '*  If  a  bawdy  blockhead  thus  breaks  in  on  the  community,  he  sets  his  whole 
''  fraternity  in  a  roar ;  nor  can  he  escape,  evtn  though  he  should  fly  to  the  nobUiiyfor 
*'  theUer.^^  Citizen  of  the  Worldy  Letter  Ixxy.  The  sarcasm  of  this  may  be  forgiven, 
aince  Gh>ldsmith  showed  always  an  honest  and  high-minded  dislike  of  all  coarseness, 
all  approach  to  even  sensual  allusions,  in  his  own  writings  ;  but  why  blockhead  ? 
except  indeed  in  the  sense  that  the  man  who  resorts  to  such,  may  be  held  so  far 
to  open  himself  to  the  imputation  expressed  by  Roscommon's  couplet,  so  often 
given  to  Pope, — 

*^  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.*' 
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1760.     liave  admired,  and  Steele  delighted  in  them.     Finery  and 
£t.82.    poverty,  surliness   and  good-nature,  were    never    brought 
together  with  more  playful  wit,  or  a  more  tender  sweetness. 
Fielding's  majestic  major,  who  will  hear  of  nothing  less 
than  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  man,  and  is  caught  in  an 
old  woman's  bedgown  warming  his  sick  sister's  posset,  is 
not  a  nobler  specimen  of  manhood  than  the  one ;  Steele's 
friend  at  the  trumpet  club,  tliat  very  insignificant  fellow  but 
exceeding  gracious,  who  has  but  a  bare  subsistence  yet  is 
always  promising  to  introduce  you  into  the  world,  who  answers 
to  matters  of  no   consequence  with  great   circumspection, 
maintains  an  insolent  benevolence  to  all  whom  he  has  to  do 
with,  and  will  desire  one  of  ten  times  his  substance  to  let 
liim  see  him  sometimes,  hinting  that  he  does  not  forget  him, 
is  not  more  deUcious  in  his  vanity  than  the  other.    The 
country  ramble  of  the  Man  in  Black,  wherein,  to  accompani- 
ment of  the  most  angry  invective,  he  performs  acts  of  the 
most  exquisite  charity ;    where   with  harsh  loud  voice  he 
denounces  the  poor,  while  with  wistful  compassionate  face 
he  relieves  them ;  where,  by  way  of  detecting  imposture,  he 
domineeringly  buys  a  shilling's  worth  of  matches,  receives 
the  astonished  beggar's  whole   bundle   and    blessing,  and, 
intimating  that  he  has  taken  in  the  seller  and  shall  make 
money  of   his  bargain,   bestows  them  next  moment  on  a 
tramper  with  an  objurgation  ;    is  surely  never  to  be  rend 
unmoved.     For  Beau  Tibbs,  who  has  not  laughed  at  and 
loved  him,  from  the  first  sorry  glimpse  of  his  faded  fineir?* 
Wlio  has  not  felt,  in  the  airs  of  wealth  and  grandeur  with 

*  **  Ills  liat  was  pinched  up  with  ])ecnliar  smartness ;  his  looks  wme 
*'  thin,  and  sharp  ;  nmnd  his  neck  he  wore  a  broad  black  ribbon,  and  i^ 
"  bosom  a  buckle  studded  with  glass  ;  his  coat  was  trimmed  with  tamiibed  ^ 
♦♦  he  wore  by  his  side  a  sword  with  a  black  hilt ;  and  his  stockings  c^ 
*'  newly  washed,  were  grown  yellow  by  long  service."     Letter  ^ 
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which  his  amusing  impudence  puffs  up  his  miserable  poverty,  1700. 
that  he  makes  out  a  title  to  good-natured  cheerfulness  and  ^^782, 
thorough  enjoyment,  which  all  the  real  wealth  might  have 
purchased  cheaply  ?  What  would  his  friends  Lords  Muddler 
and  Crump,  the  Duchess  of  Piccadilly  or  the  Countess  of 
AUuight,  have  given  for  it  ?  Gladly,  for  but  a  tithe  of  it, 
might  the  lords  have  put  up  with  his  two  shirts,  and  uncom- 
plainingly the  ladies  assisted  Mrs.  Tibbs,  and  her  sweet 
pretty  daugliter  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia,  in  seeing  them 
through  the  wash-tub.  It  is  an  elegant  little  dinner  he  talks  of 
giving  his  friend,  with  bimipers  of  wine,  a  turbot,  an  ortolan, 
and  what  not :  but  who  would  not  as  soon  have  had  the  smart 
bottled-beer  which  was  all  he  had  to  give,  with  the  nice 
pretty  bit  of  ox-cheek,  piping-hot,  and  dressed  with  a  little 
of  Mrs.  Tibbs*s  own  sauce  which  "  his  grace  "  was  so  fond 
of?  It  is  supposed  that  this  exquisite  sketch  had  a  living 
original  in  one  of  Goldsmith's  casual  acquaintance  ;  a  person 
named  Thornton,  once  in  the  army. 

This  is  not  improbable,  any  more  than  that  the  beau's  two 
shirts  might  have  been  copied  from  Goldsmith's  own ;  for 
everywhere  throughout  the  Letters  actual  incidents  appear, 
and  the  "  fairy  tale  "  of  the  prince  and  the  whit^  mouse  had 
an  origin  whimsical  as  the  story  itself.  Mr.  Newbery's  two 
guineas  a-week  would  seem  to  have  attracted  weekly  levies, 
in  a  double  sense,  from  Grub-street  (when  was  there  ever  a 
good-natured  Irishman  with  five  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and 

• 

any  lack  of  Irish  hangers-on  to  share  the  spoil  ?),  at  which 
Pilkington,  son  of  the  notorious  Leetitia,  was  most  assiduous. 
But  with  other  than  his  usual  begging  aspect,  he  appeared 
in  Green  Arbour  Court  one  day ;  for  good  luck  had  dawned 
on  him  at  last,  he  said,  and  his  troubles  were  over.  A  very 
small   sum   (and   he   ran   about  the   room   for  joy  of  the 
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1760.     announcement)  was  all  he  wanted  to   make  his  fortune. 

iEt.32.     There  was  a  great  duchess  who  had  the  most  surprising 
passion  for  white  mice ;  two  she  had  procured  already,  and 
for  years  had  been  looking  out  for  two  more,  which  she  was 
ready  to  offer  the  most  extravagant  price  for.    Aware  of  her 
grace's  weakness,  he  had  long  ago  implored  of  a  friend 
going  out  to  India  to  procure  him,  if  possible,  two  white 
mice,  and  here  they  were  actually  arrived ;  they  were  in  the 
river  at  that  moment,  having  come  by  an  Indiaman,  now  in 
the  docks ;  and  the  small  sum,  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made,  was  all  that  now  stood  between  Jack  Pilkington  and 
independence  for  life  !  Yes  ;  all  he  wanted  was  two  gmneas, 
to  buy  a  cage  for  the  creatures  sufficiently  handsome  to  be 
received  by  a  duchess ; — but  what  was  to  be  done,  for  Gold- 
smith had  only  half  a  guinea  ?     The  anxious  client  then 
pointed  to  a  watch,  with  which  his  poor  patron  (indulging  in 
a  luxury  which  Johnson  did  not  possess  till  he  was  sixty)  had 
lately  enriched  himself;  deferentially  suggested  one  week's 
loan  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  and  carried  it  off.*    And 
though  Goldsmith  never  again  had  tidings  of  either,  or  of 

*  Cooke  tells  the  story  as  one  which  GK>ldsmith  used  himself  to  tell  very  hamoor- 
ously ;  informing  us,  however,  that  even  Goldsmith's  credulity  could  not  be  »* 
first  imposed  upon  by  so  preposterous  a  flam.  But  Jack  was  prepared  for  the 
worst,  and  he  instantly  produced  his  Mend^s  letter  advising  of  the  shipping  of  tbe 
white  mice,  their  size,  qualities,  &c.  which  so  entirely  convinced  the  Doctor  of  the 
fact,  that  he  wished  him  joy  of  it.  "  *  How  much  will  a  cage  cost  ?  *  said  GoM- 
**  smith,  upon  this.  *  About  two  gwnecUy*  replied  Pilkington.  *  In  truth,  J»<i» 
**  *  then  you're  out  of  luck,  for  I  have  got  but  half-a-guinea  in  the  world.*  *  Ay, 
**  *  but  my  dear  Doctor,'  continues  Pilkington,  *  you  have  got  a  watdi,  and  thoapi 
**  *  I  would  rather  die  than  propose  such  an  indelicacy  upon  any  other  occasion thtf 
**  *  the  present,  if  you  could  let  me  have  that,  I  could  pawn  it  across  the  w»y  f* 
**  *  two  guineas,  and  be  able  to  repay  you,  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  in  a  few  dsy*- 
*'  This  last  bait  took  poor  Goldsmith  fully  on  the  hook  ;  he  confidently  gave  him 
'*  his  watch,  which  he  was  some  months  after  obliged  to  take  up  himself  without 
**  hearing  anything  more  of  his  friend  or  the  success  of  his  white  mice.  •  The  Doct* 
**  used  to  tell  this  story  with  some  humour,  and  never  without  an  eulogium  on  the 
* '  ingenuity  of  Pilkington,  who  could  take  him  in  after  such  experience  of  his 
*'  shifts  and  contrivances."     European  Magazifie,  xxiv.  259-60. 
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the  curious  white  mice,  till  a  paragraph  in  the  Public  Ledger     176O. 
informed  him  of  certain  equivocal  modes  whereby  "  Mr.    sx,  32. 
"  P — ^Ik — g — on  was  endeavouring  to  raise  money," — ^yet  a 
messenger,  not  long  afterwards,  carried  to  the  poor  starving 
creature's  death-bed  "  a  guinea  from  Mr.  Goldsmith." 

The  same  journal  (by  the  favour  of  an  old  frieild,  Kenrick) 
described  for  the  public  at  the  same  time  an  amusing 
adventure  in  White-conduit  gardens,  of  which  no  other 
than  "  Mr.  G — d — th "  himself  was  the  hero.  Strolling 
through  that  scene  of  humble  holiday,  he  seems  to  have  met 
the  wife  and  two  daughters  of  an  honest  tradesman  who  had 
done  him  some  service,  and  invited  them  to  tea ;  but  after 
much  enjoyment  of  the  innocent  repast,  he  discovered  a  want 
of  money  to  discharge  the  bill,  and  had  to  undergo  some 
ludicrous  annoyances,  and  entertain  his  friends  at  other 
expense  than  he  had  bargained  for,  before  means  were  found 
for  his  release.  Another  contemporary  anecdote  reverses 
this  picture  a  little,  and  exhibits  him  paymaster,  at  the 
Chapter-coffee-house,  for  Churchill's  friend  Charles  Lloyd, 
who  in  his  careless  way,  without  a  shilling  to  pay  for  the 
entertainment,  had  invited  him  to  sup  with  some  friends  of 
Grub-street.*    A  third  incident  of  the  same  date  presents 

*  Cooke  tells  this  story  pleasantly  enough,  and  I  think  it  worth  quoting,  with 

Home  obyioos  and  unimportant  corrections  rendered  necessary  by  its  date.     '*  Gold- 

*'  8iiiith  sitting  one  morning  at  the  Chapter-coffee-house,  Lloyd  came  up  to  him 

* '  with  great  frankness,  and  asked  him  how  he  did  ?    Goldsmith,  who  certainly 

**"  was  a  very  modest  man,  seeing  a  stranger  accost  him  so  intimately,  shrunk  hack 

•*  a  little,  and  returned  his  inquiries  with  an  air  of  distant  civility.    *  Pho  1  pho  !  * 

«*  says  Lloyd,  '  my  name  is  Lloyd,  and  you  are  Mr.  Goldsmith,  and,  though  not 

*'  *  formally  introduced  to  one  another,  we  should  be  acquainted  as  brother  poets  and 

**  *  literary  men  ;  therefore,  without  any  ceremony,  will  you  sup  with  me  this 

''  *  evening  at  this  house,  where  you  will  meet  hiUf-a-dozen  honest  fellows,  who, 

<*  '  I  think,  will  please  you/     Goldsmith,  who  admired  the  frimkness  of   the 

*'  introduction,  immediately  accepted.     The  party,  which  principally  consisted  of 

"  authors  and  booksellers,  was,  as  Lloyd  predicted,  quite  agreeable  to  Gbldsmith, 

**  and  the  glass  circulated  to  a  late  hour  in  the  morning.     A  little  before  the 

'*  company  broke  up,  Lloyd  went  out  of  the  room,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
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1760.  him  with  a  similar  party  at  Blackwall,  where  so  violent  t 
jEt.S2.  dispute  arose  about  Tristram  Shandy  at  the  dinner-table, 
that  personalities  led  to  blows,  and  the  feast  ended  in  a  fight 
"  WTiy,  sir,"  said  Johnson  laughing,  when  Boswell  told  him 
some  years  later  of  a  different  kind  of  fracas  in  which  their 
friend  had  been  engaged,  "  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  he 
''  has  beat ;  he  may  have  been  beaten  before.  This,  sir,  is  a 
'*  new  plume  to  him/'  If  the  somewhat  doubtful  surmise 
of  the  beating  be  correct,  the  scene  of  it  was  Blackwall; 
and  if  (a  surmise  still  more  doubtful)  the  stol'y  Hawkins 
tells  about  the  trick  played  off  by  Boubiliac,  which  like  all 
such  tricks  tells  against  both  the  parties  to  it,  be  also  tme. 
this  was  the  time  when  it  happened.  The  "  little"  sculptor, 
as  he  is  called  in  the  Chinese  Letters,  being  a  familiar 
acquaintance,  and  fond  of  music,  Goldsmith  would  play  the 
flute  for  him ;  and  to  such  assumed  delight  on  the  part  of 
his  listener  did  he  do  this  one  day,  that  Boubiliac,  protesting 
he  must  copy  the  air  upon  the  spot,  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper, 
scored  a  few  lines  and  spaces  (the  form  of  the  notes  being  all 
lie  knew  of  the  matter),  and  >vith  random  blotches  pretended 
to  take  dowTi  the  time  as  repeated  by  the  good-natured 
musician  ;  while  gi'avely,  and  with  great  attention,  Goldsmitk 
surveying  these  musical  hieroglyphics,  "  said  they  were 
"  very  correct,  and  that  if  he  had  not  seen  him  do  it,  he 

'*  his  voice  was  heard  rather  loud  in  the  adjoiniiig  passage,  in  conTersatioo  intk 
'*  the  master  of  the  house.  Goldsmith  immediately  flew  to  his  new  frimd,  to 
*'  inquire  what  was  the  matter ;  when  he  found  Lloyd  in  vain  attempting  to  &■&( 
^*  to  an  uudcretanding  with  the  landlord,  who,  protesting  thai  already  he  oved 
**  more  than  14/,  swore  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  take  either  lus  void 
**  or  his  note  for  the  reckoning.  *  Pho  !  pho  I '  says  Goldsmith,  *  my  dear  boy, 
'*  *  let's  hare  no  more  words  ub«mt  the  matter,  'tis  not  the  tint  time  a  gattkmii 
*  *  *  wanted  cash  ;  in-ill  you  accept  my  word  for  the  reckoning  ? '  The  kndkri 
**  assented.  *  Why  then/  says  Lloyd,  whispering  to  him  and  forgetting  "^ 
'^  animosities,  '  send  in  another  cast  of  wine,  and  add  it  to  the  bill.*  The  biD 
"  ultimately  had  to  be  paid  by  Goldsmith.**     European  Magazine^  zxit.  93*4. 
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"  never  could  have  believed  his  Mend  capable  of  writing  i760. 
"  music  after  him."  Sir  John  Hawkins  tells  the  story  with  sit^^. 
much  satisfaction.  Exposure  of  an  ignorant  flute-player, 
with  nothing  but  vulgar  accomplishments  of  "  ear "  to 
bestow  upon  his  friends,  yet  with  an  innocent  conceit  of 
pretending  to  the  science  of  music,  gives  great  delight  to 
pompous  Hawkins,  as  a  learned  historian  of  crotchets  and 
quavers.  It  seems  more  than  probable,  notwithstanding, 
that  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  the  story.* 

So  passed  the  thoughtless  life  of  Goldsmith  in  his  first 
year  of  success :  if  so  may  be  called  the  scanty  pittance 
which  served  to  expose  his  foibles,  but  not  to  protect  him 
from  their  consequence.  So  may  his  life  be  read  in  these 
Letters  to  the  Pnblic  Ledger ;  and  still  with  the  comment 
of  pleasure  and  instruction  for  others,  though  at  the  cost  of 
suffering  to  himself.  His  habits  as  well  as  thoughts  are  in 
them.  He  is  at  the  theatre,* enjoying  Garrick's  Ahel  Drugger 
and  laughing  at  all  who  call  it  "  low ;  "  a  little  tired  of  PoUy 
and  Macheath ;  t  not  at  all  interested  by  the  famous  and 

*  I  quote  an  address  '*  to  the  Philological  Society  of  London,*'  on  Sir  John 

Hawkins's  Life  of  Johjutmy  published  in  May  1787.     "  The  writer  of  this  is 

"  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  knew  Gbldsmith  well,  and  has  often  requested 

"  him  to  play  different  pieces  from  music  which  he  laid  before  him ;  and  this, 

"  Gk>ldsmith  has  done  with  accuracy  and  precision,  while  the  gentleman,  who  is 

*'  himself  musical,  looked  over  him ;  a  circumstance  utterly  impossible,  if  we  admit 

"  the  foolish    story  related  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  of  Boubiliac's  imposition   on 

**  Gbldsmith.**  Nor  can  I  help  thinking  that  this  explicit  contradiction  is  strongly 

oountenanoed  by  his  essay  on  the  different  schools  of  music  (written  for  Smollett's 

magazine  in  1760),  and  still  more  by  the  notes  which  (**  in  so  much  respect  were 

**  his  talents  then  held,  though  he  had  not  obtained  celebrity,  but  lived  in  an 

**  obscure  lodging  in  Green  Arbour  Court,'*  &c.)  Smollett  permitted  him  to  append 

to  ihe  remonstrance  of  a  correspondent  against  that  essay.     The  notes  {MisceU, 

WorkSf  i.  176)  possess  great  merit,  and  show  a  larger  amount  of  knowledge  in  ready 

use  than  Goldsmith  generally  was  able  to  display. 

f  The  allusion,  however,  implies  no  envy  of  the  popularity  of  this  piece  of 
genuine  wit,  as  unfriendly  critics  have  implied.  The  complaint  expressly  is  that 
singing  women,  instead  of  singing  for  the  public,  should  be  allowed  to  **sing  a/ 
"each  ottier,'*  and  nothing  but  the  same  song.      "What!  Polly  and  the  Pick- 

V 
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1760.  fortunate  tumbler,  who,  between  the  acts  of  tragedies  as  well 
Mi,  82.  as  farces,  balances  a  straw  upon  his  nose ;  *  and  zig-zagging 
his  way  home  after  all  is  over,  through  a  hundred  obstades 
from  coach-wheels  and  palanquin-poles,  "  like  a  bird  in  its 
"  flight  through  the  branches  of  a  forest."  He  is  a  visitor  at 
the  humble  pot-house  clubs,  whose  follies  and  enjoyments  he 
moralises  with  touching  pleasantry.  "  Were  I  to  be  angiy 
''  at  men  for  being  fools,  I  could  here  have  found  ample 
"  room  for  declamation ;  but,  alas !  I  have  been  a  fool 
"  myself,  and  why  should  I  be  angry  with  them  for  being 
"  something  so  natural  to  every  child  of  humanity.'*  Un- 
sparing historian  of  this  folly  of  his  own,  he  conceals  his 
imprudence  as  little  as  his  poverty ;  and  his  kind  heart  he 
has  not  the  choice  to  conceal.  Everywhere  it  betrays  itself. 
In  hours  of  depression,  recalling  the  disastrous  fate  of  men 
of  genius,  and  "  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead;"  in 

'*  pocket  to-night,  Polly  and  the  Pickpocket  to-morrow  night,  and  Polly  and  the 
**  Pickpocket  again  !  I  want  patience.  I  will  hear  no  more."  Cktldsmith  took  ix^ 
part  whatever  in  a  graver  outcry  which  was  afterwards  levelled  against  Gtj's 
masterpiece,  and  which  at  last,  the  year  before  his  death,  took  the  form  of  aa 
application  from  the  magistrates  of  Bow-street  to  request  the  managers  of  DnuT 
Lane  and  Govent  Garden  **  not  to  exhibit  this  opera,  deeming  it  productive  of  mB- 
**  chief  to  society."     Peake's  Memoirs  of  the  ColmanSy  i.  817. 

*  All  the  tumblerSyhe  says,  with  a  sarcastic  humour  that  may  be  forgiven  bin 
in  his  garret,  '^from  the  wonderftil  dog  of  knowledge,  at  present  under  the 
**  patronage  of  the  nobility,  down  to  the  man  with  the  box,  who  professes  to  shov 
**  *  the  best  imitation  of  nature  that  was  ever  seen,*  they  all  live  in  luxinT- 
**  A  singing- woman  shall  collect  subscriptions  in  her  own  coadi-and-six ;  a  feDov 
**  shall  make  a  fortune  by  tossing  a  straw  from  his  toe  to  his  nose  ;  one  in  paiticaUr 
**  has  found  that  eating  fire  was  the  most  ready  way  to  live  ;  and  anther  who 
**  gingles  several  bells  fixed  to  his  cap,  is  the  only  man  that  I  know  of  who  htf 
*'  received  emolument  from  the  labours  of  his  head.**  Letter  xlv.  The  ditfceof 
encouragement,  now-a-days,  (Goldsmith  had  before  remarked  bitterly — and  howcAeB 
since  has  the  same  thought  occurred  to  a  struggling  man  of  letters  ! — lies  not  i> 
the  head,  but  in  the  heels.  "  One  who  jimips  up  and  flourishes  his  toei  three 
**^  times  before  he  comes  to  the  ground,  may  have  three  hundred  a  year ;  he  vho 
**  flourishes  them  four  times,  gets  four  hundred;  but  he  who  arrives  at  fives 
*' inestimable,^  and  may  demand  what  salary  he  thinks  proper.  The  fenilt 
**  dancers,  too,  are  valued  for  this  sort  of  jumping  and  crossing  ;  and  it  is  a  cant 
**  word  among  them  that  she  deserves  most  who  shows  highest."     Letter  xxL 
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imaginary  interviews  with  booksellers,  laughing  at  their  1760. 
sordid  mistakes;  in  remonstrances  with  his  own  class,  JEt.32. 
warning  them  of  the  danger  of  despising  each  other ;  and,  in 
rarer  periods  of  perfect  self-reliance,  rising  to  a  lofty 
superiority  above  the  temporary  accidents  around  him, 
asserting  the  power  and  claims  of  men  of  letters,  and 
denouncing  the  short-sightedness  of  statesmen.  *'  Instead 
"  of  complaining  that  writers  are  over-paid,  when  their  works 
''  procure  them  a  bare  subsistence,  I  should  imagine  it  the 
"  duty  of  a  state,  not  only  to  encourage  their  numbers,  but 
their  industry.  .  .  Whatever  be  the  motives  which  induce 
men  to  write,  whether  avarice  or  fame,  the  country  becomes 
"  most  wise  and  happy,  in  which  they  most  serve  for 
"  instructors.  The  countries  where  sacerdotal  instruction 
"  alone  is  permitted,  remain  in  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
"  hopeless  slavery.  In  England,  where  there  are  as  many 
^'  new  books  published  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together,  a 
"  spirit  of  freedom  and  reason  reigns  among  the  people :  they 
'^  have  been  often  known  to  act  like  fools,  they  are  generally 
"  found  to  think  like  men."  *  At  the  close  of  the  same  paper 
he  rises  into  a  pathetic  eloquence  while  pleading  for  those 
who  have  thus  served  and  instructed  England  ;  men  '*  whom 
*'  nature  has  blest  with  talents  above  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
•*  men  capable  of  thinking  with  precision,  and  impressing 
•*  iheir  thoughts  with  rapidity ;  beings  who  diffuse  those 
**  regards  upon  mankind,  which  others  contract  and  settle 
**  upon  themselves.  These  deserve  every  honour  from  that 
**  community  of  which  they  are  more  peculiarly  the  children ; 
"  to  such  I  would  give  my  heart,  since  to  them  I  am  indebted 
"  for  its  humanity !  "  In  another  letter  the  subject  is  more 
calmly  resimied,  with  frank  admission  that  old  wrongs  are  at 

♦  Citism  oflhe.  WmU.     Letter  Ixxv. 
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1740. 
At.  32. 


length  in  the  course  of  coining  right.     **  At  present,  the  few 
'  poets  of  Ungbind  no  longer  depend  on  the  great  for  snb- 

*  sistence ;  they  have  now  no  other  patrons  hut  the  public, 

*  and  the  puhlic,  collectiYely  considered,  is  a  good  and  a 
'  generous  master.  It  is,  indeed,  too  frequently  mistaken 
'  as  to  the  merits  of  eveiy  candidate  for  favour ;  but  to  make 
^  amends,  it  is  never  mistaken  long.  .  .  A  man  of  letters  at 
*'  present,  whose  works  are  valuable,  is  perfectly  sensible  of 
^  their  value.  Every  polite  member  of  the  community,  by 
^  buying  what  he  writes,  contributes  to  reward  him.  The 
'  ridicule,  therefore,  of  living  in  a  garret,  might  have  been 
'  wit  in  the  last  age,  but  continues  such  no  longer,  because 

*  no  longer  true."  * 

The  quiet  composure  of  this  passage  exhibits  the  healthiest 
aspect  of  his  mind.  Bookseller  and  public  are  confronted 
calmly,  and  the  consequences  fairly  challenged.  It  is  indeed 
very  obvious,  at  the  close  of  this  first  year  of  the  PuUk 
Ledger,  that  increasing  opportunities  of  employment  (to  sav 
nothing  of  the  constant  robbery  of  his  writings  by  pirate 
magazine-men)  were  really  teaclung  him  his  value,  and 
suggesting  hopes  he  had  not  earlier  dared  to  entertain.  He 
resumed  his  connection  with  the  Lady's  Magazine,  and 
became  its  editor :  publishing  in  it,  among  other  writings 
known  and  unknown,  what  he  had  written  of  his  Life  of 
Voltaire ;  and  retiring  from  its  editorship  at  the  close  of  a 
year,  when  he  had  raised  its  circulation  (if  Mr.  Wilkie's 
advertisements  are  to  be  believed)  to  three  thousand  three 
hundred.  He  continued  his  contributions,  meanwhile,  to  the 
British  Magazine  ;  from  which  he  was  not  wholly  separated 
till  two  months  before  poor  Smollett,  pining  for  the  loss  of 
his  only  daughter,  went  upon  the  continent  (in  1763)  never 


•  CHizen  oftht  World.     Letter  Ixxxiv. 
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to  return  to  a  fixed  or  settled  residence  in  London.  He  1760. 
furnished  other  booksellers  with  occasional  compilation-  ^t.82. 
prefaces ;  *  he  compiled  for  Newbery,  in  four  duodecimo 
volumes,  A  Poetical  Dictionary^  or  the  Beauties  of  the 
English  Poets  alphabetically  displayed ;  f  and  he  gave  some 
papers  (among  them  a  Life  of  Christ  and  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
re-published  with  his  name,  in  shilling  pamphlets,  a  few 
months  after  his  death)  to  a  so-called  Christian  Magazine, 
undertaken  by  Newbery  in  connection  with  the  macaroni 
parson  Dodd,  and  conducted  by  that  villainous  pretender  as 
an  organ  of  fashionable  divinity. 

It  seems  to  follow  as  of  course  upon  these  engagements, 
that  the  room  in  Green  Arbour  Court  should  at  last  be 
exchanged  for  one  of  greater  comfort.  He  had  left  that 
place  in  the  later  months  of  1760,  and  gone  into  what  were 
called  respectable  lodgings  in  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet- 
street.  The  house  belonged  to  a  relative  of  Newbery's,  and 
he  occupied  two  rooms  in  it  for  nearly  two  years. 

*  Of  course  these  prefaces  were  always  strictly  taskwork.  To  seek  to  oonuect 
them  in  any  way  with  the  work  prefaced,  would  be  generally  labour  in  vain.  The 
moral  of  them  is  in  a  remark  of  Johnson's,  when  Boswell,  admiring  greatly  his 
pre&ce  to  RoWa  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  asked  him  whether  he  knew 
much  of  Rolt  and  of  his  work.  '*  Sir/'  said  Johnson,  *^  I  never  saw  the  man,  and 
**  neyer  read  the  book.  The  booksellers  wanted  a  Fre&ce  to  a  Dictionary  of  Trade 
**  and  Commerce.  I  knew  very  well  what  such  a  Dictionary  should  be,  and  I  wrote 
**  a  Preface  accordingly.*'     BosvpeU,  ii.  126. 

+  Mr.  Crossley  possesses  a  copy  of  this  selection,  which  is  rare  and  very  little 
known,  and  says  of  it  {Notca  and  Queries,  v.  634)  that  "the  preface  is  evidently 
**  written  by  Goldsmith,*  and  with  his  usual  elegance  and  spirit ;  and  the  selection 
(*  which  follows  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  yet  been  made." 


CHAPTER  V. 


1761. 

JSav.  33. 


FELLOWSHIP  WITH  JOHNSON. 
1761-1762. 

A  ciRCUT^isTANCE  occuiTed  in  the  new  abode  of  which  Gold- 
smith had  now  taken  possession  in  Wine  Office  Court,  which 
must  have  endeared  it  always  to  his  remembrance ;  but  more 
deeply  associated  with  the  wretched  habitation  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  were  days  of  a  most 
forlorn  misery  as  well  as  of  a  manly  resolution,  and,  romid 
that  beggarly  dwelling  (*'  the  shades,"  as  he  used  to  call  it 
in  the  more  prosperous  aftertime),  and  all  connected  with 
it,  there  crowded  to  the  last  the  kindest  memories  of  his 
gentle  and  true  nature.     Thus,  when  bookseller  Dayies  tells 
us,  after  liis  death,  how  tender  and  compassionate  he  was ; 
how  no  unhappy  person  ever  sued  to  him  for  relief  without 
obtaining  it,  if  he  had  anything  to  give ;  and  how  he  would 
borrow,  rather  than  not  relieve  the  distressed, — he  adds  that 
"  the   poor  woman  with  whom  he  had  lodged  during  his 
"  obscurity,  several  years  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  by  his 
"  death  lost  an  excellent  friend ;  for  the  Doctor  often  sup- 
"  plied  her  with  food  from  his  own  table,  and  visited  her 
'*  frequently,  with  tlie  sole  purpose  to  be  kind  to  her."  •     As 

*  Lift  of  Oarrick,  ii.  169. 
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little,  in  connection  with  Wine  Office  Court,  was  he  ever     176I. 
likely  to  forget  that  Johnson  now  first  visited  him  there.  ifit.  38. 

They  had  probably  met  before.  I  have  shown  how 
frequently  the  thoughts  of  Goldsmith  vibrated  to  that  great 
Grub-street  figure  of  independence  and  manhood,  which,  in 
an  age  not  remarkable  for  either,  was  undoubtedly  presented 
in  the  person  of  the  author  of  the  English  Dictionary,  One 
of  the  last  Chinese  Letters  had  again  alluded  to  the 
"  Johnsons  and  SmoUetts ''  as  veritable  poets,  though  they 
might  never  have  made  a  verse  in  their  whole  lives ;  and 
among  the  earliest  greetings  of  the  new  essay*writer,  I  suspect 
that  Johnson^s  would  be  found.  The  opinion  expressed  in  his 
generous  question  of  a  few  years  later  ("  Is  there  a  man,  sir, 

now,  who  can  pen  an  essay  with  such  ease  and  elegance  as 

Goldsmith  ?  "  *)  he  was  not  the  man  to  wait  for  the  world  to 
help  him  to.  Himself  connected  with  Newbery,  and  engaged 
in  like  occupation,  the  new  adventurer  wanted  his  helping 
word,  and  would  be  therefore  sure  to  have  it ;  nor,  if  it  had 
not  been  a  hearty  one,  is  Mr.  Percy  likely  to  have  busied 
himself  to  bring  about  the  present  meeting.  It  was  arranged 
by  that  learned  divine ;  and  this  was  the  first  time,  he  says, 
he  had  seen  them  together.  The  day  fixed  was  the  31st  of 
May  1761,  and  Goldsmith  gave  a  supper  in  Wine  Office 
Court  in  honour  of  his  visitor. 

Percy  called  to  take  up  Johnson  at  Inner  Temple  Lane, 
and  found  him,  to  his  gi*eat  astonishment,  in  a  marked  con- 
dition of  studied  neatness;  without  liis  rusty  brown  suit  or 
his  soiled  shirt,  his  loose  knee-breeches,  his  unbuckled  shoes, 
or  his  old  little  shrivelled  unpowdered  wig ;  and  not  at  all 

*  Doctor  Farr  was  dining  with  Reynolds  the  year  before  Gbldsmitb^s  death, 
when,  in  answer  to  a  sneer  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Eliot,  he 
heard  Johnson  fire  up  in  defence  of  his  absent  friend,  and  use,  among  others, 
the  expression  in  the  text.     Prior,  i.  367. 
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1761.     likely,  as  Miss  Reynolds  tells  us  his  fashion  in  these  days 
JEtTis.    was,  to  be  mistaken  for  a  beggarman.     He  had  been  seen  in 
no  such  respectable  garb  since  he  appeared  behind  Garrick*s 
scenes  on  the  first  of  the  nine  nights  of  Irene^  in  a  scarlet 
gold-laced  waistcoat,  and  rich  gold-laced  hat.     In  fact,  says 
Percy,  "  he  had  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  new  wig  nicely 
'*  powdered,  and  everything  about  him  so  perfectly  dissimilar 
"  from  his  usual  habits  and  appearance,  that  his  companion 
*'  could  not  help  enquiring  the  cause  of  this  singular  trans- 
"  formation.     *  Why,  sir,*  said  Johnson,  *  I  hear  that  Gold- 
"  '  smith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies  his  disregard 
"  *  of  cleanliness  and  decency  by  quoting  my  practice ;  and 
'*  '  I  am  desirous  this  night  to  show  him  a  better  example.*  *** 
The  example  was  not  lost,  as  extracts  from  tailors*  bills  will 
shortly  show ;  and  the  anecdote,  which  offers  pleasant  proof  of 
the  interest  already  felt  by  Johnson  for  his  new  acquaintance, 
is  our  only  record  connected  with  that  memorable  supper. 
It  had  no  Boswell-historian,  and  is  gone  into  oblivion.    But 
the  friendship  which  dates  from  it  will  never  pass  away. 

*  Percy  Memoir ^  62,  63.     Campbell,  writing  to  Percy  about  this  anecdote  wliea 
arranging  the  Memoir,  says,  **  The  anecdote  of  Johnson  I  had  recollected,  bat  had 
**  forgot  that  it  was  at  Goldsmith^s  yon  were  to  sup.     The  story  of  the   VaUl  de 
"  Chambre  will,  as  Lord  Bristol  says,    fill  the  basket  of  his  absurdities;  SDd 
**  really  we  may  have  a  hamper  full  of  them."     NichMa  lUuttrationSf  vii.  780. 
Unfortunately  the  anecdote  of  the  Valet  de  Chambre  has  not  emerged.    To  anothff 
anecdote,   also  unluckily  lost,    Campbell  refers   in  a  previous   letter  to  Percy 
{Ibidf  779).   "  One  thing,  however,  I  could  wish,  if  it  met  your  approbation,  thit 
**  I  had  before  me  some  hints  respecting  the  affair  of  Goldsmith  and  Perrot:  it 
*^  may,  without  giving  offence,  be  related  ;    at  least  so  as  to  embellish  the  work, 
'  *  by  showing  more  of  Goldsmith's  character,  which  he  himself  has  £urly  dravn : 
**  *  fond  of  enjoying  the  present,  careless  of  the  future,  his  sentiments  those  oft 
**  *  man  of  sense,  his  actions  those  of  a  fool ;    of  fortitude  able  to  stand  unmoTed 
**  *  at  the  bursting  of  an  earthquake,  yet  of  sensibility  to  be  affected  by  the  breaking 
.  **  *  of  a  tea-cup.'  "     To  which,  in  a  later  letter  (781)  this  is  added  :  "Tour 
*'  Hkctch  of  Sir  Richard  Perrot  will  come  in  as  an  episode  towards  the  condogioii, 
'*  with  good  effect;    but  there,  neither  that  nor  anything  that  can  sully,  shall 
*'  api>ear  as  coming  from  you."   So  the  Perrot  anecdote  is  also  lost,  and  the  basket 
(►f  ahBurditiefi  by  no  means  ftill  I 
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"  Farewell,"  says  Milton,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  early     1761. 
letters  to  his  friend  Gill,  "  and  on  Tuesday  next  expect  me    £t.  88. 
"  in  London  among  the  booksellers."  *     The  booksellers  were 
of  little  mark  in  Milton's  days ;  but  the  presence  of  such 
men  among  them  began  a  social  change  important  to  both, 
and  not  ill  expressed  in  an  incident  of  the  days  I  am 
describing,  when  Horace  Walpole  met  the  wealthy  represen- 
tative of  the  profits  of  Paradise  Lost  at  a  great  party  at  the 
Speaker^s,  while  Johnson  was  appealing  to  public  charity 
for  the  last  destitute  descendant  of  Milton.     But  from  the 
now  existing  compact  between  trade  and  letters,  the  popular 
element  could  not  wholly  be  excluded ;  and,  to  even  the 
weariest  drudge,  hope  was  a  part  of  it.     From  the  loopholes 
of  Paternoster  How,  he  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  world. 
Churchill  had  emerged,  and  Sterne,  for  a  few  brief  years ; 
and  but  that  Johnson  had  sunk  into  idleness,  he  might  have 
been  reaping  a  harvest  more  continuous  than  theirs,  and  yet 
less  dependent  on  the  trade.     Drudgery  is  not  good,  but 
flattery  and  falsehood  are  worse  ;  and  it  had  become  plain  to 
Goldsmith,  even  since  the  days  of  the  Enquiry,  how  much 
better  it  was  for  men  of  letters  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands  till  more  original  labour  became  popular  with  trading 
patrons,  than  to  wait  with  their  hands  across,  as  Johnson  . 
contemptuously  described  it,  till  great  men  came  to  feed 
them.t      Whatever  the   call  that  Newbery   or   any   other 

*  Todd'B  MOton,  vii.  176-7.  And  see  Aubrey's  Lettert  and  Lives,  ii.  285,  440. 
GKU  is  the  *'  infamous  Gill  **  whose  '*  railing  rhymes  "  against  himself  Ben  Jonson 
vith  so  much  reason  bitterly  abuses.  See  them  in  Wood's  Athenas  Oxomenses 
(ed.  1813)  ii,  597-8  ;  but  incorrectly  attributed  to  Gill's  fistther,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  master  of  St.  Paul's. 

f  Occasions  for  observing  with  what  cheerful  acquiescence  Goldsmith  hereafter 
accepted  these  relations  of  author  and  bookseller,  will  frequently  occur.  According 
to  his  friend  Cooke,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  fiivourite  topic  with  him  to 
"  tell  pleasant  stories  of  Mr.  Newbery,  who,  he  said,  was  the  patron  of  more 
'*  distressed  authors  than  any  man  of  his  time."     Europ,  Mwj.  xxiv.  92. 
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1761.     bookseller  made,  then,  he  was  there  to  answer  it.     He  had 
JBLZZ.    the  comf<Hrt  of  remembering  that  the  patron  had  himself 
patrons ;  that  something  of  their  higher  influence  had  been 
attracted  to  his   Chinese  Letters;    and  that  he  was  not 
slaving  altogether  without  hope. 
iTOi.         His  first  undertaking  in  1762  was  a  pamphlet  on  the  Cock 
^fit.34.    Lane  Ghost,  for  which  Newbeiy  paid  him  three  guineas: 
but  whether,  with  Johnson,  he  thought  the  impudent  im- 
posture worth  grave  enquiry ;  or,  with  Hogarth,  turned  it  to 
wise  purposes  of  satire ;  or  only  laughed  at  it,  as  Churchill 
did ;  the  pamphlet  has  not  with  certainty  survived  to  inform 
us.*    His  next  labour,  which  has  been  attributed  to  him  on 
tlie  authority  of  "  several  personal  acquaintances,'*!  was  the 
revision  of  a  History  of  Mechlenburgh  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Vandals  in  that  country^  which  the  settlement  of  the 
young  Queen  Charlotte  in  this  country  was  expected  to 
make  popular;  and  for  which,  according  to  his  ordinary 
rates  of  payment,  he  would  have  received  £20.     This  may 
have  been    that  first  great  advance   "in  a  lump"  which 
seemed  to  his  monied  inexperience  a  sum  so  enormous  as 
to  require  the  grandest  schemes  for  disposing  of  it.  t    For 
a  subsequent  payment  of  i£lO,  he  assisted  Newbery  with  an 
Art  of  Poetry  on  a  New  Plan,  or  in  other  words,  a  com- 
pilation of  poetical   extracts;   and  concurrently  with  this, 
ilr.  Newbery  begged  leave  to  offer  to  the  young  gentlemen 

*  A  pamphlet  on  the  Ruhject  published  by  Bristow,  who  was  a  neighboiiT  of 
Newljery's  and  with  whom  he  had  occasional  connexion,  has  been  assnmedtobe 
that  for  which  Goldsmith  was  {laid  ;  and  Mr.  Crossley,  who  possesses  acopyoftbii 
pamphlet,  says  {Nota  and  (^iteriety  ▼.  77)  that  he  thinks  the  beginning  and 
eunclusiou,  *' though  evidently  written  in  haste,  are  not  without  marki  of 
*'  Goldsmith's  serious  and  playful  manner."  Of  course  all  this  can  only  be  eon* 
jecturt',  but  it  is  at  the  least  very  unlikely  that  Newbeiy  should  have  declined 
to  iiMue  what  he  had  consented  to  pay  Gt>ldsmith  for  i^Titing ;  and  that  BriBiuv 
puUi>i)ie<l  for  him  is  certain,  for  at  his  shop  the  Public  Ledyer  was  first  sold. 

+  Prior  i.  aii8.  ;::  Europ,  Mag.  xxiv.  92. 
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and  ladies  of  these  kingdoms  a  Compendium  of  Biography,  1762. 
or  an  history  of  the  lives  of  those  great  personages,  both  £t.34. 
ancient  and  modem,  who  are  most  worthy  of  their  esteem  and 
imitation,  and  most  likely  to  inspire  their  minds  with  a  love  of 
virtue ;  for  which  offering  to  the  juvenile  mind,  beginning  with 
an  abridgment  of  Plutarch,  he  was  to  pay  Goldsmith  at  the 
rate  of  about  eight  poimds  a  volume.  The  volumes  were  brief, 
published  monthly,  and  meant  to  have  gone  through  many 
months  if  the  scheme  had  thriven ;  but  it  fell  before  Dilly's 
British  Plutarch,  and  perished  with  the  seventh  volume. 

Nor  did  it  run  without  danger  even  this  ignoble  career. 
Illness  fell  upon  the  compiler  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
volume.  "  Dear  Sir,"  he  wrote  to  Newbery,  "  As  I  have 
^*  been  out  of  order  for  some  time  past,  and  am  still  not 
"  quite  recovered,  the  fifth  volume  of  Plutarch's  Lives 
*'  remains  unfinished.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  it 
*'  unless  there  be  an  actual  necessity,  and  that  none  else  can 
"  be  found.  If  therefore  you  would  send  it  to  Mr.  Collier, 
"  I  should  esteem  it  a  kindness,  and  I  will  pay  for  whatever 
"  it  may  come  to.  N.B.  I  received  twelve  guineas  for  the 
**  two  volumes.  I  am.  Sir,  Your  obliged,  humble  servant, 
"  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Pray  let  me  have  an  answer."  The 
answer  was  not  favourable.  Twelve  guineas  had  been  ad- 
vanced, the  two  volumes  were  due,  and  Mr.  Collier,  though 
an  ingenious  man,  was  not  Mr.  Goldsmith.  "  Sir,"  returned 
the  latter  coldly,  "  One  volume  is  done,  namely  the  fourth. 
"  When  I  said  I  should  be  glad  Mr.  Collier  would  do 
"  the  fifth  for  me,  I  only  demanded  it  as  a  favour ;  but  if 
he  cannot  conveniently  do  it,  though  I  have  kept  my 
chamber  these  three  weeks,  and  am  not  quite  recovered, 
"  yet  I  will  do  it.  1  send  it  per  bearer ;  and  if  the  affair 
"  puts  you  to  tlie  least  inconvenience,  return  it,  and  it  shall 
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1762.      ^*  be  done  immediately.     I  am.  Sec.  O.  G.     The  printer  has 

.St.  34.     ''  the  copy  of  the  rest"     To  this,  his  good  nature  having 

returned,  Newbery  acceded ;  and  the  book  was  finished  by 

Mr.  Collier,  to  whom  a  share  of  the  pittance  advanced  had 

of  course  to  be  returned.* 

These  paltry  advances  are  a  hopeless  entanglement.   The^ 
bar  freedom  of  judgment  on  anything  proposed,  and  escape 
is  felt  to  be  impossible.     Some  days,  some  weeks  perhaps, 
have  been  lost  in  idleness  or  illness ;  the  future  becomes  i 
mortgage  to  the  past ;  every  hour  has  its  want,  forestalled 
upon  the  labour  of  the  succeeding  hour ;  and  Gulliver  lies 
bound  in  Lilliput.     '*  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  who  had  exceUent 
experience  on  this  head,  '*  you  may  escape  a  heavy  debt,  but 
*'  not  a  small  one.     Small  debts  are  like  small  shot;  they 
''  are  rattling  on  every  side,  and  can  scarcely  be  escaped 
''  without  a  wound.     Great  debts  are  like  cannon,  of  load 
"  noise  but  little  danger."! 

Mention  of  Goldsmith*8  illness  now  frequently  recurs. 
It  originated  in  the  habits  of  his  London  life,  contrasting 
with  the  activity  and  movement  they  had  replaced ;  and  the 
remedy  prescribed  was  change  of  scene,  if  change  of  life  was 
impossible.  He  is  to  be  traced  in  this  year  to  Tunbridge 
and  Bath ;  I  find  him  known  to  Mr.  Wood,  whose  solid  and 
tasteful  architecture  was  ennobling  the  latter  city ;  and  one 
of  Mr.  Newbery*s  pithy  acknowledgments  is  connected  with 
those  brief  residences,  where  the  improbua  labor  had  not 
failed  to  follow  liim.  "  Received  from  Mr.  Newbeiy  9i 
*'  different  times,    and  for   which   gave   receipts,  fourteen 

*  Prior,  i.  391 — 393.  Mr.  Newbery's  grandson  appears  to  have  collected  »U 
such  )Mii)er8  as  he  could  find  of  his  grand£Either*8,  throwing  light  on  Goldsmith** 
cuimexioD  with  him  ;  and  to  these  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  a  the 
Newbery  MSS. 

t  From  a  letter  written  in  1759,  to  the  son  of  an  old  Lichfield  friend. 
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"  guineas,  which  is  in  full  for  the  copy  of  the  Life  of  1762. 
"  Mr.  Nash.  Oliver  Goldsmith."  The  recent  death  of  the  JEt.34. 
celebrated  Beau  had  suggested  a  subject,  which,  with 
incidents  in  its  comedy  of  manners  that  recommended  it  to 
a  man  of  wit  in  our  own  day,  had  some  to  recommend  it  to 
Goldsmith.  The  king  of  fashion  had  at  least  the  oddity  of  a 
hero ;  and  sufficient  harmlessness,  not  to  say  usefulness,  to 
make  him  original  among  heroes  and  kings.  It  is  a  clever 
book ;  and  as  one  examines  the  original  edition  with  its  234 
goodly  pages,  still  not  uncommon  on  the  book-stalls,  it 
appears  quite  a  surprising  performance  for  fourteen  guineas. 
No  name  was  on  the  title  page  ;*  but  the  writer,  whose  powers 
were  so  various  and  performance  so  felicitous,  "that  he 
**  always  seemed  to  do  best  that  which  he  was  doing,"  finds 
it  difficult  not  to  reveal  his  name.  The  preface  was  dis- 
cerningly written.  That  a  man  who  had  difiused  society 
and  made  manners  more  cheerful  and  refined,  should  have 
claims  to  attention  firom  his  own  age,  while  his  pains  in 
pursuing  pleasure,  and  his  solemnity  in  adjusting  trifles, 
were  a  claim  to  even  a  smile  from  posterity,  was  so  set  forth 
as  to  reassure  the  stateliest  reader ;  and  if  somewhat  thrown 
back  by  the  biographer's  bolder  announcement  in  the  open- 
ing of  his  book,  that  a  page  of  Montaigne  or  CoUey  Gibber 
was  worth  more  than  the  most  grandiose  memoirs  of  "  im- 
"  mortal  statesmen  already  forgotten,"  he  had  but  to  remem- 
ber after  how  many  years  of  uninterrupted  power  the  old 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  just  resigned,  to  think  that  as  grave 

*  Davies  and  otbers  speak  of  the  book  as  Goldsmith's,  which  it  was  generally 
known  to  be  at  the  time  ;  Percy  of  coarse  assigns  it  to  him  in  the  Memoir  (63)  ; 
ftnd  the  cleverness  of  its  treatment,  with  itH  touches  of  *' knavish  subtleties  and 
"  oompunctiouB  vLsitings'*  in  the  letter  of  the  highway  rogue,  Poulter  alias  Baxter, 
snggested  Mr.  Jerrold's  pleasant  comedy  of  TJte  Kinf/  of  Bath.  It  contains  also 
(1  •19-154)  some  specimens  of  Nash's  stories,  and  of  his  manner  of  telling  them, 
given  in  the  very  best  manner  of  Qoldsmith  himself. 
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1762.     a  lesson  might  really  await  him  in  the  reign  of  an  old 

Mi.  84.    minister  of  fashion. 

In  truth  the  book  is  neither  uninstmctiye  nor  nnamosing; 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  some  points  of  the  biogn* 
pher's  own  history  with  its  oddly  mixed  anecdotes  of  silliness 
and  shrewdness,  taste  and  tawdriness,  bloBSom-coloored 
coats  and  gambling  debts,  vanity,  carelessness,  and  good* 
heartedness.  The  latter  quality  in  its  hero  was  foiled  by  a 
want  of  prudence  which  deprived  it  of  half  its  value :  and 
the  extenuation  is  so  frequently  and  so  earnestly  set  forth  in 
connexion  with  the  fault,  as,  with  what  we  now  know  of 
the  writer,  to  convey  a  sort  of  uneasy  personal  reference. 
Remembering,  indeed,  that  what  we  know  now  was  not  only 
unknown  then,  but  even  waiting  for  what  remained  of  Gold- 
smith's life  to  develop  and  call  it  forth,  this  Life  of  Beau 
NMh  is  in  some  respects  a  curious,  and  was  probably  an 
unconscious,  revelation  of  character.  Hitherto  careless  in 
liis  wardrobe,  and  unknown  to  the  sartorial  books  of  Mr. 
William  Filby,  he  gravely  discusses  the  mechanical  and 
moral  influence  of  dress,  in  the  exaction  of  respect  and 
esteem.  Quite  ignorant,  as  yet,  of  his  own  position  among 
the  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  he  dwells  strongly  on  that 
class  of  impulsive  virtues,  which,  in  a  man  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished, are  more  adapted  to  win  Mends  than  admirers, 
and  more  capable  of  raising  love  than  esteem.  A  stranger 
still  to  the  London  whist  table,  even  to  the  moderate  extent 
in  which  he  subsequently  sought  its  excitement  and  relief, 
he  sets  forth  with  singular  pains  the  temptation  of  a  man 
who  has  "  led  a  life  of  expedients  and  thanked  chance  for 
"  his  support,*'  to  become  a  stranger  to  prudence,  and  fly 
back  to  chance  for  those  "  vicissitudes  of  rapture  and 
"  anguish  "  in  which  his  character  had  been  formed.*    With 

•  Liffy  20—22,  and  see  60—64. 
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light  and  shade  that  might  deem  of  any  choosing  but  his,  i762. 
he  exhibits  the  moral  qualities  of  Nash,  as  of  one  whose  £t.84. 
▼irtues,  in  almost  every  instance,  received  some  tincture 
firom  the  follies  most  nearly  neighbouring  them ;  who, 
though  very  poor,  was  very  fine,  and  spread  out  the  little 
gold  he  had  as  thinly  and  far  as  it  would  go,*  but  whose 
poverty  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  it  denied  him  the 
indulgence  not  only  of  his  favourite  follies,  but  of  his 
fiavourite  virtues ;  who  had  pity  for  every  creature's  distress, 
but  wanted  prudence  in  the  application  of  his  benefits,  and 
in  whom  this  ill-controlled  sensibility  was  so  strong,  that, 
unable  to  witness  the  misfortunes  of  the  miserable,  he  was 
always  borrowing  money  to  relieve  them;  who  had  not- 
withstanding done  a  thousand  good  things,  and  whose 
greatest  vice  was  vanity.t  The  self-painted  picture  will 
appear  more  striking  as  this  narrative  proceeds;  and  it 
would  seem  to  have  the  same  sort  of  unconscious  relation  to 
the  future,  that  one  of  Nash*s  friends  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  to  have  gone  by  the  name  of  The  Good-natured  Man. 
Nor  should  I  omit  the  casual  evidence  of  acquaintanceship 
between  its  hero  and  his  biographer  that  occurs  in  a  lively 
notice  of  the  three  periods  of  amatory  usage  which  the  beau's 
long  life  had  witnessed,  and  in  which  not  only  had  flaxen 
bobs  been  succeeded  by  majors,  and  negligents  been  routed 
by  bags  and  ramilies,  but  the  modes  of  making  love  had 
varied  as  much  as  the  periwigs.  "  The  only  way  to  make 
"  love  now,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Nash  say,  was  to  take  no 
"  manner  of  notice  of  the  lady."  t 

*  Lifej  9,  14.    The  passage  snggests  the  origmal  of  Beau  Tibhs. 

t  Life,  104-119. 
X  Lifty  75.    **Ifiavehn<nmhim,  ^  he  remarks  in  another  passage,  ''on  a  ball-night 

*'  strip  even  the  dutchess  of  Q ,  and  throw   her  apron  at  one  of  the  hinder 

' '  benches  among  the  ladies*  women ;  observing  that  none  but  Abigails  f^peared  in 
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1762.  Johnson's  purchase  of  this  book,  which  is  charged  to  him 
iEt.  34.  in  one  of  Newbery*s  accounts,  shows  his  interest  in  whatever 
affected  Goldsmith  at  this  opening  of  their  friendship.  His 
book-purchases  were  never  abundant ;  though  better  able  to 
afford  them  now  than  at  any  previous  time,  for  the  May  of 
this  year  had  seen  a  change  in  his  fortunes.  Bute's  pensions 
to  his  Scottish  crew  showing  meaner  than  ever  in  Churchill's 
daring  verse,  it  occurred  to  the  shrewd  and  wary  Wedder- 
bume  (whose  sister  had  married  the  favourite's  most  intimate 
friend)  to  advise,  for  a  set-off,  that  Samuel  Johnson  should 
be  pensioned.  Of  all  the  wits  at  the  Grecian  or  the  Bedford, 
Arthur  Murphy,  who  had  been  some  months  fighting  the 
North  Briton  with  the  Auditor ,  and  was  now  watching  the 
Courts  at  Westminster  preparatory  to  his  first  circuit  in 
the  following  year,  was  best  known  to  Bute's  rising  lawyer; 
and  Arthur  was  sent  to  Johnson.  It  was  an  "  abode  of 
"  wretchedness,"  said  this  messenger  of  glad  tidings,  describ- 
ing on  his  return  those  rooms  of  Inner  Temple  Lane  where 
a  visitor  of  some  months  before  had  found  the  author  of  the 
Rambler  and  RasselaSy  now  fifty-three  years  old,  without 
pen,  ink,  or  paper,  "  in  poverty,  total  idleness,  and  the  pride 
"  of  literature."  Yet  great  as  was  the  poverty,  and  glad  the 
tidings,  a  shade  passed  over  Johnson*s  face.  After  a  long 
pause,  "  he  asked  if  it  was  seriously  intended."  Undoubtedly. 
His  majesty,  to  reward  literary  merit,  and  with  no  desire 


(( 


white  aprons  .  .  .  and  the  good-natured  dutchess  acquiesced  in  his  censure."  S*?. 
I  cannot  help  adding  one  more  passage  of  very  unci>nscious  and  most  amnsiniE 
self-reTclation.  **  The  business  of  love  somewhat  resembles  the  businese  of  phjsoc: 
**  no  matter  for  qualifications,  he  that  makes  vigorous  pretensions  to  either  is 
'*  surest  of  success.  Nature  had  by  no  means  favoured  Mr.  Nasb  for  a  Beao 
**  Grar^n;  his  person  was  clumsy,  too  large,  and  awkward,  and  his  features  harsh, 
'*  strong,  and  peculiarly  irregular;  yet,  even  with  these  disadvantages,  he  uiaiU 
*'  love,  became  an  universal  admirer,  and  was  universally  admired.  He  was 
"  p<»ss<.'Kt!ed,  at  least,  of  some  requisites  of  a  lover.  He  had  assiduity,  flattery, 
**  fine  cloaths,  and  as  much  wit  as  the  ladies  he  addressed.'*    74. 
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that  the  author  of  the  English  Dictionary  should  "  dip  his  i762. 
"  pen  in  faction  "  (these  were  Bute's  own  words),  had  signified  ^t.  84. 
through  the  premier  his  pleasure  to  grant  to  Samuel 
Johnson  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  "  He  fell  into  a 
profound  meditation,  and  his  own  definition  of  a  pensioner 
occurred  to  him.'*  He  was  told  that  '*  he,  at  least,  did  not 
come  within  the  definition ;''  but  it  was  not  till  after  dinner 
with  Murphy  at  the  Mitre  on  the  following  day,  that  he 
consented  to  wait  on  Bute  and  accept  the  proffered  bounty.  * 
To  be  pensioned  with  the  fraudulent  and  contemptible 
Shebbeare,  so  lately  pilloried  for  a  Jacobite  libel  on  the  Re- 
volution of  '88  ;  to  find  himself  in  the  same  Bute-list  with  a 
Scotch  court-architect,  with  a  Scotch  court-painter,  with  the 
infamous  David  Mallet,  and  with  Johnny  Home,  must  have 
chafed  Sam  Johnsons  pride  a  little;  and  when,  in  a  few 
more  months,  as  author  of  another  English  Dictionary ^  old 

Sheridan  the  actor  received  two  hundred  a  year  (because  his 

* 

theatre  had  suffered  in  the  Dublin  riots,  pleaded  Wedder- 
bume ;  because  he  had  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  teach  Bute's 
firiend  to  talk  English,  said  Wilkes),  it  had  become  very 
plain  to  him  that  Lord  Bute  knew  nothing  of  literature. 
But  he  had  compromised  no  independence  in  the  course  he 
took,  and  might  afford  to  laugh  at  the  outcry  which  followed. 
"  I  wish  my  pension  were  twice  as  large,  sir,"  he  said  after- 
wards at  Davies's,  "  that  they  might  make  twice  as  much 
"  noise."  + 

But  Davies  was  now  grown  into  so  much  importance,  and 
his  shop  was  a  place  so  often  memorable  for  the  persons    • 
who  met  there,  that  more  must  be  said  of  both  in  a  new 
chapter. 

*  See  Murphy's  account  in  his  Essay  prefixed  to  Johnson's  works,  51.   Ed.  1825. 

t  Boswdl,  ii.  234  note. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


INTRODUCTIONS  AT  TOM  DAVIES'S. 

1762. 

1762.         Thomas  Davies,  ex-performer  of  Drury  Lane,  and  nowpub- 
Mi.  34.    lisher  and  bookseller  of  Eussell-street,  Covent  Garden,  had 
now  (with  his  "  very  pretty  wife  ")  left  the  stage  and  taken 
wholly  to  bookselling,  which  he  had  recently,  and  for  the 
second  time,  attempted  to  combine  with  acting.  The  Bosdad 
put  a  final  extinguisher  on  his  theatrical  existence.*  He  never 
afterwards  mouthed  a  sentence  in  one  of  the  kingly  and 
heavy  parts  he  was  in  the  habit  of  playing,  that  ChurchiD's 
image  of  cur  and  bone  did  not  confuse  the  sentence  which 
followed;   his  eye  never  fell  upon   any  prominent  figure 
in  the    front   row  of  the   pit,  that  he  did  not  tremble  io 
fancy  it  the  brawny  person  of  Churchill.     What  he  thus  lost 
in  self-possession,  Garrick  meanwhile  lost  in  temper ;  and 
matters  came  to  a  breach,  in  which  Johnson,  being  appealed 
to,  took  part  against  Garrick,  as  he  was  seldom  disinclined 
to  do.     Pretty  Mrs.  Davies  may  have  helped  his  inclination 
here ;  for  when  seized  with  his  old  moody  abstraction,  as  was 

*  The  rev.  Mr.  Granger  mentions  the  most  interesting  &ct  in  it.  "  In  17S6, 
'*  he  acted  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  where  he  was  the  first  person  Tho 
"  performed  Young  Wilmot  in  Lillo's  tragedy  of  the  Fatal  Cfurioii^,  under  the 
"  management  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding.*'     Letten^  69. 
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hot  unusual,  in  the  bookseller's  parlour,  and  he  began  to  blow,  1762. 
and  too-toOf  and  mutter  prayers  to  be  delivered  from  tempta-  Mi.S4. 
tion,  Davies  would  whisper  his  wife  with  waggish  humour, 
"  You,  my  dear,  are  the  cause  of  this/'  But  be  the  cause 
what  it  might,  the  pompous  little  bibliopole  never  after- 
wards lost  favour;  and  it  became  as  natural  for  men 
interested  in  Johnson,  or  those  who  clustered  round  him, 
to  repair  to  Davies's  the  bookseller  in  Eussell-street,  as  for 
those  who  wanted  to  hear  of  George  Selwyn,  Lord  March, 
or  Lord  Carlisle,  to  call  at  Betty's  the  fruiterer  in 
St.  James's-street. 

A  frequent  visitor  was  Goldsmith ;  his  tliick,  short,  clumsy 
figure,  and  his  awkward  though  genial  manners,  oddly  con- 
trasting with  Mr.  Percy's,  precise,  reserved,  and  stately.  The 
high-bred  and  courtly  Beauclerc  might  deign  to  saunter  in. 
Often  would  be  seen  there,  the  broad  fat  face  of  Foote,  with 
wicked  humour  flashing  from  the  eye  ;  and  sometimes  the 
mild  long  face  of  Bennet  Langton,  filled  with  himianity  and 
gentleness.  There  had  Goldsmith  met  a  rarer  visitor,  the 
bland  and  gracious  Eeynolds,  soon  after  his  first  introduction 
to  him,  a  few  months  back,  in  Johnson's  chambers ;  and  there 
would  even  Warburton  drive  on  some  proud  business  of 
lus  own,  in  his  equipage  "  besprinkled  with  mitres,"  after 
calling  on  Garrick  in  Southampton-street.  For  Garrick 
himself,  it  was  perhaps  the  only  place  of  meeting  he  cared  to 
avoid,  in  that  neighbourhood  which  had  so  profited  and  been 
gladdened  by  his  genius ;  in  which  his  name  was  oftener 
resounded  than  that  of  any  other  human  being ;  and  through- 
out which,  we  are  told,  there  was  a  fondness  for  him,  that,  as 
his  sprightly  figure  passed  along,  ''  darted  electrically  from 
"  shop  to  shop."  What  the  great  actor  said  some  years  later, 
indeed,  he  already  seems  to  have  fancied :  that  "  he  believed 
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1762.     **  most    authors  who  fireqnented  Mr.   Davies's  shop   met 
JRi.  34.    "  merely  to  abuse  him.**    Encouraged,  meanwhile,  by  the 
authors.  Dairies  grew  in  amusing  importance ;    set  up  for 
quite  a  patron  of  the  players  ;*  affected  the  insides  as  well 
outsides  of  books ;    became  a  critic,  pronounced  upon  plays 
and  actors,t  and  discussed  themes  of  scholarship  ;  inflicted 
upon  everyone  his  experiences  of  the  Edinburgh  uniyer- 
sity,  which  he    attended   as   a  youth ;    and  when  George 
Steevens  called  one  day  to  buy  the  Oxford  Homers  which 
he  had  seen  tossing  about  upon  his  shelves,  was  told  by 
the  modest  bookseller  that  he  had  but  one,  and  kept  it  for 
his  own  reading.! 

Poor  Goldsmith's  pretensions,  as  yet,  were  small  in  the 
scale  of  such  conceit ;  he  being  but  the  best  of  the  essay 
writers,  not  the  less  bound  on  that  account  to  unrepining 
drudgery,  somewhat  awkward  in  his  manners,  and  laughed 
at  for  a  carelesss  implicity.     Such  was  the  character  he  was 

*  Beanclerc,  on  being  told  by  Boswell  tbat  Davies  had  clapped  Moody  the  player 
on  the  back  to  encourage  him,  remarked  that  ''he  oonld  not  conceive  a  more  homi* 
"  liating  aitaation  than  to  be  clapped  on  the  back  by  Tom  Davies.'*    Life^  t.  2S7. 

t  Pray,  when  you  see  Davies,  the  bookseller,"  writes  Garrick  to  Colmaa  from 
Bath  (April  12,  1766),  ''assure  him  that  I  bear  him  not  the  least  malice,  wluek 
"he  is  told  I  do,  for  having  mentioned  the  vnlgarisms  in  The  Clandatin 
"  Marriage  ;  and,  that  I  may  convince  him  that  all  is  well  between  ns,  let  him 
"  know  that  I  was  well  assured  that  he  wrote  his  critidam  before  he  had  seen  tte 
"  play.     Qujod  er*  dent*,''''     Memoirs  of  the  Colmang,  L  181. 

X  Steevens  to  Garrick,  Corretpondence,  i.  608.  In  another  letter  (},  597*8.) 
Steevens  protests  to  Ghurick  that  Tom  continues  "to  the  full  as  much  a  king  in 
' '  his  own  shop  as  ever  he  was  on  your  stage.  When  he  was  on  the  point  d 
"  leaving  the  theatre  he  most  certidnly  stole  some  copper  diadem  from  a  shelf  and 
"  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  has  worn  it  ever  since.'*  So  too  Johnson,  in  a  pniwuit 
well  worth  quoting,  when  Boswell  mentioned  to  him  the  fiict  of  Daries  htfinj 
protested  he  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  a  certain  sad  afiGur  :  "  'As  to  bit 
'  sleeping,  sir,  Tom  Davies  is  a  very  great  man  ;  Tom  has  been  upon  the  stage 
'  and  knows  how  to  do  those  things  ;  I  have  not  been  upon  the  stage,  andeannot 
'  do  those  things.'  Boswell  :  '  I  have  often  blamed  myself  sir,  for  not  fe^ag 
'  for  others  as  sensibly  as  many  say  they  do.'  Johnsok  :  '  Sir,  don't  be  duped  I7 
'  them  any  more.     You  will  find  these  very  feeling  people  are  not  very  ready  \fi 

*  do  you  good.     They  pay  you  hj  feeling,*  **     L^e,  iii.  95-6. 
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first  seen  in  here,  and  he  found  its  impressions  always  oddly  1762. 
mingled  with  whatever  respect  or  consideration  he  challenged  ^t.  34. 
in  later  life.  Only  Johnson  saw  into  that  life  as  yet,  or  could 
measure  what  the  past  had  been  to  him ;  and  few  so  well  as 
Goldsmith  had  reason  to  know  the  great  heart  which  beat  so 
gently  under  those  harsh  manners.  The  Mendship  of 
Johnson  was  his  first  relish  of  fame;  he  repaid  it  with 
affection  and  deference  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  and  so  com- 
monly were  they  seen  together,  now  that  Johnson's  change  of 
fortune  brought  him  more  into  the  world,  that  when  a  puppet- 
caricature  of  the  Idler  was  threatened  this  summer  by  the 
Haymarket  Aristophanes,  the  Citizen  of  the  World  was  to  be 
a  puppet  too.  "  What  is  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick, 
"  sir  ?  "  asked  Johnson,  when  he  heard  of  it.  "  Sixpence," 
answered  Davies.  "  Why  then,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  send  your 
*'  servant  to  purchase  me  a  shilling  one.  1*11  have  a  double 
quantity;  for  I  am  told  Foote  means  to  take  me  off, 
as  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  determined  the  fellow  shall  not  do 
it  with  impunity."*    The  Orators  came  out  without  the 


it 


(( 
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*  BotvxU,  Y.  282,  3.  Johnson's  offence  to  Foote  was  reported  from  Ganick's 
dinner- table,  at  which,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Christmas  party  (1760)  with  Burke,  the 
Wartons,  Murphy,  and  others,  after  hearing  that  somebody  in  Dublin  had  thought  it 
'*  worth  while  "  to  horsewhip  the  modem  Aristophanes,  he  had  said  he  was  glad 
"  tiie  man  was  rising  in  the  world."  Foote  in  return  gave  out  that  he  would  in  a 
short  time  produce  the  Caliban  of  literature  on  the  stage.  Being  informed  of  this 
design,  Johnson  sent  word  to  Foote,  that^  the  theatre  being  intended  for  the  refor- 
mation of  vice,  he  would  go  from  the  boxes  on  the  stage,  and  correct  him  before  the 
audience.  '*  Foote  abandoned  the  design.  No  ill-will  ensued.  Johnson  used  to 
"  say  that  for  broad-fiioed  mirth,  Foote  had  not  his  equal."  See  an  article  in  the 
Monthly  Review  (Ixxvi.  874),  one  of  a  series  admirably  written,  I  suspect  by 
Murphy.  Since  I  threw  out  this  suggestion,  I  have  found  several  passages  from 
these  reviews  reproduced  in  Murphy's  Enay  on  Johnson,  and  among  them  the 
notice  of  the  Christmas-day  dinner  at  Garrick's  (65).  Let  me  not  here  omit  what 
Johnson  so  admirably  said  of  Foote,  in  talking  of  him  to  Boswell  a  few  years  later. 
BoswELL.  "  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of  humour."  Johnson.  **Yes,  sir."  Boswell. 
"He  has  a  singular  talent  of  exhibiting  character.*'  Johnson.  **Sir,  it  is  not  a 
*'  talent,  it  is  a  vice ;  it  is  what  others  abstain  from.  It  is  not  comedy,  which 
*  *  exhibits  the  character  of  a  species,  as  that  of  a  miser  gathered  from  many  misers : 
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1762.     attraction  promised  :  attacking,  instead,  a  celebrated  Dublin 
ifiTi^i.    printer,  George  Faulkner,  who  consoled  himself  (pending  bis 
prosecution  of  the  libeller)  by  pirating  the  libd  and  selling 
it  most  extensively ;  while  the  satirist  had  the  more  doubt- 
ful  consolation  of  reflecting,  three  years  later,  that  his 
*'  taking  off "  of  Faulkner's  one  leg*  would  have  been  mnch 
more  perfect,  could  he  have  waited  till  the  surgeon  had  taken 
off  his  own.     It  was  the  first  dramatic  piece,  I  may  add,  in 
which  actors  were  stationed  among  the  audience,  and  spoke 
from  the  public  boxes. 

It  had  been  suggested  by  a  debating  society  called  the 
Robin  Hood,  somewhat  famous  in  those  days,  which  used  to 
meet  near  Temple-bar ;  with  which  the  connection  of  Burke's 
earliest  eloquence  may  serve  to  keep  it  famous  still,  since 
it  had  nimibered  among  its  members  that  eager  Temple 
student,  whose  pubUc  life  was  now  at  last  beginning  with 
under-secretary  Hamilton  in  Dublin;  and  to  which  Gold- 
smith was  introduced  by  Samuel  Derrick,  his  acquaintance 
and  countryman.!  Struck  by  the  eloquence  and  imposing 
aspect  of  the  president,  who  sat  in  a  large  gilt  chair,  he 
thought  nature  had  meant  him  for  a  lord  chancellor.   "  No, 


it  is  farce,  which  exhibits  individuals.''  Boswell.  ''Did  not  he  titiok  d 
exhibiting  you,  sir  ?"  Johhsoh.  **  Sir,  fear  restrained  him ;  he  knew  I  wbW 
*'  have  broken  his  bones.  I  would  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of  cutting  offtkg» 
*'  I  would  not  have  left  him  a  leg  to  cut  off.**  BosuxU,  iii.  95,  6.  No  man,  ai  the 
same  time,  was  less  sore  than  Johnson  at  mere  ordinary  personal  abuse.  On  sooe 
one  re]X)rting  to  him  that  Gilbert  Cooper  had  invented  for  him  the  name,  vbiek 
Foote  applies  to  him  above,  of  the  Caliban  of  literature,  he  merely  smiled  ibI 
said,  "Well,  then,  I  must  dub  him  the  Punchinello."  lb,  iii.  148,  4. 

♦  See  BomceU,  iii.  181,  2. 
t  Derrick    had  strange  experiences  to  relate,  by  which  doubtless  Gfoldnuik 
profited.     ** Sir,"  said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  "I  honour  Derrick  for  his  p«a«ioerf 
**  mind.     One  night,  when  Floyd,  another  poor  author,  was  wandering  abo«ithe 
'*  streets  in  the  night,  he  found  Derrick  fast  asleep  upon  a  bulk  :   upon  bong 
"  suddenly  waked.  Derrick  started  up,    *  My  dear  Floyd,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in 
"  *  this    destitute   state:    will   you   go  home  with    me   to   my  lodgauuV*— 
Life,  ii.  244. 
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*  no,"  whispered  Derrick,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  wealthy     1762. 
baker  from  the  city, "  only  for  a  master  of  the  rolls."    Gold-    Mt.Zi, 
)mith  was  not  much  of  an  orator ;  Doctor  Kippis  remembered 

iiim  making  an  attempt  at  a  speech  in  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
yne  occasion,  and  obliged  to  sit  down  in  confusion  ;*  but  till 
Derrick  went  away  to  succeed  Beau  Nash  at  Bath,  he 
seems  to  have  continued  his  visits,  and  even  spoken  occa- 
sionally; for  he  figures  in  a  flattering  account  of  the 
members  published  at  about  this  time,  as  "  a  good  orator 

*  and  candid  disputant,  with  a  clear  head  and  an  honest  heart, 
'  though  coming  but  seldom  to  the  society."  The  honest 
beart  was  worn  upon  his  sleeve,  whatever  his  society  might 
be.  He  could  not  even  visit  the  three  Cherokees,  whom  all 
the  world  were  at  this  time  visiting,  without  leaving  the  savage 
chiefs  a  trace  of  it.  He  gave  them  some  '*  trifle  "  they  did 
not  look  for;    and  so  did  the   gift,  or  the  manner  of  it, 

*  "The  great  room  of  the  society  now  mentioned,**  says  Doctor  Eippis,  at  the 
doie  of  his  memoir  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Cooper,  and  referring  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
**  vas  for  sereral  years  the  pUce  where  many  persons  chose  to  try,  or  to  display, 
**  thdr  oratorical  abilities.     Doctor  Gbldsmith,  I  remember,  made  an  attempt  at  a 

*  speech,  bnt  was  obliged  to  sit  down  in  confusion.     I  once  heard  Doctor  Johnson 

*  ipeak  there,  npon  a  subject  relating  to  mechanics,  with  a  propriety,  i)erBpieuity, 
"and  energy  which  excited  general  admiration.**  Biog,  Brit,  (new  edit.)  iv.  266. 
^^instthis,  however,  in  so  far  as  Johnson  is  concerned,  we  have  to  set  off  the  express 
^  ^rtrj  interesting  statement  in  Boswell's  Life,  iii.  1 57-8.    *  *  I  remember  it  was  ob- 

>>rTed  1^  Mr.  Flood,  that  Johnson,  having  been  long  used  to  sententbus  brevity, 
ind  the  short  flights  of  conversation,  might  have  fiuled  in  that  continued  and  ex- 
panded kind  of  argument  which  is  requisite  in  stating  complicated  matters  in  public 
^Mking ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  mentioned  the  supposed  speeches  in  parliament 
viitten  by  him  for  the  magazine,  none  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  at  all  like 
Rtl  debates.     The  opinion  of  one  who  was  himself  so  eminent  an  orator,  must 
"  be  aUowed  to  have  great  weight.     It  was  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Scott  [Lord 
"Stowell]^  who  mentioned,  that  Johnson  had  told  him  that  he  had  several  times 
"  tried  to  speak  in  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  had  found  he  could  not 
"grt  on.     From  Mr.  William  Gerard  Hamilton  I  have  heard,  that  Johnson,  when 
''observing  to  him  that  it  was  prudent  for  a  man  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
"qwak  in  public    to  begin  his  speech  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible, 
"acknowledged  that  he  rose  in  that  society  to  deliver  a  speech  which  he  had 
"  prepared ;  '  but>'  said  he,  '  all  my  flowers  of  oratory  forsook  me.*  ** 
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1762.     please  them,  that  with  a  sudden  embrace   they  covered 

iBt.34.    his  cheeks  with  the  oil  and  ochre  that  plentifully  bedaubed 

their  own,  and  left  him  to  discover,  by  the  laughter  which 

greeted  him  in  the  street,  the  extent  and  fervour  of  their 

gratitude* 

Not  always  such  ready  recipients,  however,  did  Goldsmith 
find  the  objects  of  his  always  ready  kindness.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Robin  Hood  was  Peter  Annet,  a  man,  who,  thou^ 
ingenious  and  deserving  in  other  respects,  became  unhappily 
notorious  by  a  kind  of  fanatic  crusade  against  the  Bible,  for 
which    (publishing  weekly    papers    against    the    Book  of 
Genesis)  he  stood  twice  this  year  in  the  pillory,  and  was  now 
undergoing  imprisonment  in  the  King's  Bench.     To  Annet's 
rooms  in  St.  George's-fields  we  trace  Goldsmith.      He  had 
brought  Newbery  with  him  to  conclude  the  purchase  of  a 
child's  book  on  grammar  by  the  prisoner,  hoping  so  to 
relieve  his  distress ;  but,  on  the  prudent  bookseller  objecting 
to  a  publication  of  the  author's  name,  Annet  accused  him  of 
cowardice,  rejected  his  assistance  with  contempt,  and  in  a 
furious  rage  bade  him  and  his  introducer  good  evening.   Yet 
the  amount  of  Newbery's  intended  assistance  was  so  hberal 
as  to  have  startled  both  Goldsmith  and  Annet,  no  less  asom 
than  ten   guineas  being  offered  for  the  child's  grammar,! 
though  for  the  "  completion  of  a  history  of  England  "he had 


(t 


*  **  Wo  have  a  very  wrong  idea  of  savage  finery,  and  are  apt  to  suppoee  that  li^e 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  they  rise,  and  are  dressed  with  a  shake ;  but  the  rerene 
**  is  true  :  for  no  birth-night  beauty  takes  more  time  or  pains  in  the  adorning  bff 
'*  person  than  they.  I  remember,  when  the  Cherokee  kings  were  over  here,  that  I 
**  have  waited  for  three  hoars  during  the  time  they  were  dressing.  .  .  they  had  their 
'*  boxes  of  oil  and  ochre,  their  fat  and  their  perfumes.*'  Animated  Nature,  i.  420. 
f  It  was  the  magnificence  of  the  offer  which  brought  about  the  catastrophe,  io^ 
a  fervour  of  gratitude  being  excited  in  Annet  that  he  suddenly  protested  he  woohi 
add  a  dedication  and  append  his  name,  and  Newbery  should  have  the  benefit  d 
buth.  I  derive  the  anecdote  from  Cooke,  who  says  it  was  one  of  those  stories  which 
he  had  heard  Goldsmith  ''relate  with  much  colloquial  humour  ;**  and  he  gives > 
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just  given  Goldsmith  himself  only  two  guineas.*    Which     1762. 
latter  munificent  payment  was  exactly  contemporaneous  with    mLii. 
the  completion  of  another  kind  of  history,  on  more  expensive 
termSy  by  paymaster   Henry  Fox ;   from  whom  twenty-five  • 
thousand  pounds  had  gone  in  one  morning,  at  the  formal 
rate  of  d£200  a  vote,  to  patriotic  voters  for  the  Peace. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  (from  another  of  the  book- 
seller's memoranda)  that  the  two  guineas  was  for  '*  seventy- 
"  nine  leaves*'  of  addition  to  a  school-history,  comprising  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight 
shillings  a  sheet.  This  payment,  with  whi^t  has  before  been 
mentioned,  and  an  addition  of  five  guineas  for  the  assignment 
and  republication  of  the  Chinese  Letters  (to  which  Newbery, 
as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  have  assented  reluctantly,  and 
only  because  Goldsmith  would  else  have  printed  them  on  his 
own  account),  are  all  the  profits  of  his  drudgery  which  can 
be  traced  to  him  in  the  present  year.  He  needed  to  have  a 
cheerful  disposition  to  bear  him  through;  nor  was  nature  chary 

portioii  of  the  dialogue  in  wbidi,  as  Goldsmith  repeated  it,  the  contrast  of  Newbery's 
alow  grayity,  with  Annet's  impatience,  rising  at  last  into  fhry,  had  a  most  amusing 
effect.  '*  But,  Mr.  Anet>"  says  Newbery,  in  his  graTe  manner,  **wonld  patting 
"  your  name  to  it,  do  you  think,  increase  the  yalue  of  your  book  ? "  Anbt. 
**  Why  not,  sir  ? "  Nbwb.  "  Consider  a  bit,  Mr.  Anet."  Ahkt.  "Well,  sir,  I  do : 
*' what  then  ?"  Newb.  '*Why,  then,  sir,  you  must  recollect  that  you  have  been 
*'  pHlorkdf  and  that  can  be  no  recommendation  to  any  man's  book.'*  Ahet.  '*  I 
"  grant  I  have  been  pilloried,  but  I  am  not  the  first  man  that  has  had  this 
'*  accident ;  besides,  sir,  the  public  Tery  often  support  a  man  the  more  for  those 
**  unavoidable  misfortunes.'*  Newb.  *'  Unavoidable^  Mr.  Anet  I  Why,  sir,  you 
*'  brought  it  on  yourself  by  writing  against  the  established  religion  of  your 
"  country ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Anet,  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  have 
*'  forfeited  his  ears  on  such  an  account,  stands  but  a  poor  candidate  for  public 
"  favour."  Akbt.  **  Well,  well,  Mr.  Newbery,  it  does  not  signify  talking ;  you 
"  either  suffer  me  to  put  my  name  to  it,  or  by  G — !  you  publish  no  book  of 
«  mine."  And  so,  in  a  quite  unexpected  catastrophe  of  flaming  wrath  the  visitors 
vanish,  and  the  ChiUra  Cframnuir  is  heard  of  no  more.  See  JEturop.  Mag, 
xxiv.  92. 

*  I  quote  firom  an  autograph  of  GK>ldsmith  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rogers  : 
**  Received  of  Mr.  Newbery  the  sum  of  two  guineas  for  the  completion  of  the 
"  EagUah  Ilitiary.     July  27,  1762." 
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1762.     to  him  now  of  that  choicest  of  her  gifts.  He  had  some  bow  of 
jEt.  34.    promise  shining  through  his  dullest  weather.    It  is  supposed 
that   he  memorialised    Lord  Bute,  soon    after  Johnson's 
pension,  with  the  scheme  we  have  seen  him  throw  out  hints 
of  in  his  review  of  Van  Egmont's  A»ia  ;*  and  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  notion  might  have  revived  with  him, 
on  hearing  Johnson's  remark  to  Langton  in  connection  with 
his  pension.     ''  Had   this  happened  twenty  years  ago,  I 
''  should  have  gone  to  Constantinople  to  learn  Arabic,  as 
^*  Pocock  did."     But  what  with  Samuel  Johnson  might  be 
a  noble  ambition,  with  little  Goldy  was  but  theme  for  a 
jest ;   and  nothing  so  raised  the  laugh  against  him,  a  few 
years  later,  as  Johnson's  notice  of  the  old  favourite  project 
he  was  still  at  that  time  clinging  to,  that  some  time  or  other, 
'*  when  his  circumstances  should  be  easier,"  he  would  like  to 
go  to  Aleppo,  and  bring  home  such  arts  peculiar  to  the  East 
as  he  might  be  able  to  find  there.  *'  Of  all  men  Goldsmith  is 
'^  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such  an  inquiry ;  for  he  is 
"  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts  as  we  already  possess,  and 
"  consequently  could  not  know  what  would  be  accessories 
"  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge.     Sir,  he 
"  would  bring  home  a  grinding  barrow,  which  you  see  in 
'^  every  street  in  London,  and  think  that  he  had  furnished 
"  a  wonderful  improvement."! 

But  brighter  than  these  visionary  fancies  were  shining  for 

*  See  arU^  186.  The  Bame  Eubject  is  pursned  in  Letter  criii  of  the  Oilutmcf^ 
World.  *  *  To  Lord  Bute  Goldsmith  made  an  application  to  be  allowed  a  salary  toenabk 
**  him  to  execute  his  favourite  plan.  .  but  poor  Goldsmith,  who  had  iMi  tb^ 
*'  published  his  Traveller ^  or  distinguished  his  name  by  any  popular  diBpliJ<^ 
**  genius,  being  obscure  and  unfriended,  was  not  successful.  His  petition  ^ 
*'  memorial  was  unnoticed  and  neglected.*'     Percy  Memoir ,  65. 

+  Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Letter  above  named  which  shows  that  G(ddsiBitlt 
took  no  mean  view  of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  fe^ 
that  its  successful  accomplishment  would  task  a  higher  and  hardier  spirit  thtf 
his  own.     **0f  all  the  English  philosophers,''  he  says,  **I  most  reverence  BaooDi 
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him  now.  There  is  little  doubt,  from  allusions  which  would  1762. 
most  naturally  have  arisen  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  Mt.  S4. 
thaty  in  moments  snatched  from  his  thankless  and  ill-rewarded 
toil  for  Newbery,  he  was  at  last  secretly  indulging  in  a  labour, 
which,  whatever  its  effect  might  be  upon  his  fortunes,  was 
its  own  thanks  and  its  own  reward.  He  had  begun  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Without  encouragement  or  favour  in 
its  progress,  and  with  little  hope  of  welcome  at  the  close  of 
it ;  earning  meanwhile,  apart  from  it,  his  bread  for  the  day 
by  a  full  day's  labour  at  the  desk ; — ^it  is  his  ''  shame  in 
"  crowds,  his  solitary  pride  "  to  seize  and  give  shape  to  its 
fancies  of  happiness  and  home,  before  they  pass  for  ever. 
Most  affecting,  yet  also  most  cheering !  With  everything 
before  him  in  his  hard  life  that  the  poet  has  placed  at  the 
Gates  of  Hell,*  he  is  content,  for  himself,  to  undergo  the 
chances  of  them  all,  that  for  others  he  may  open  the  neigh- 
bouring Elysian  Gate.  Nor  could  the  effort  fail  to  bring 
strength  of  its  own,  and  self-sustained  resource.  In  all  else 
he  might  be  weak  and  helpless,  dependant  on  others'  judg- 
ment and  doubtful  of  his  own ;  but,  there,  it  was  not  so. 
He  took  his  own  course  in  that.  It  was  not  for  Mr.  Newbery 
he  was  wiiting  then.     Even  the  poetical  fragments  which 

<'  that  great  and  hardy  genius  !  He  it  is  who  allows  of  secrets  yet  unknown; 
*'  who,  undaunted  by  the  seeming  difficulties  that  oppose,  prompts  human 
*'  curiusity  to  examine  every  part  of  nature,  and  even  exhorts  man  to  try  whether 
*'  he  cannot  subject  the  tempest,  the  thunder,  and  even  earthquakes  to  human 
''  control.  0,  did  a  man  of  his  daring  spirit,  of  his  genius,  penetration,  and 
**  learning,  travel  to  those  countries  which  have  been  visited  only  by  the  super- 
*'  stitious  and  the  mercenary,  what  might  not  mankind  expect !  .  .  what  a  variety 
**  of  knowledge  and  useful  improvement  would  he  not  bring  back  in  exchange  1 " 
CU,  of  the  World,     Letter  cviii. 

*  Johnson  told  Boswell  that,  in  his  opinion,  Virgirs  description  of  the  entrance 
into  hell  applied  equally  to  an  author's  entrance  into  literature.  '*  All  these,"  he 
baid,  gloomily  repeating  the  terrible  phrases  of  the  poet,  *'are  the  concomitants  of 
"  a  printing-house."  LifCf  v.  43.  I  have  since  found  that  Burton  had  made  the 
same  com])arison,  and  quoted  those  vciy  lines  before  him.  AfuUomie  of  Melancholy, 
(ed.  xvi.  1838),  203. 
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1762.     began  in  Switzerland  are  lying  still  in  his  desk  untouched. 

iBt.84.  They  are  not  to  tell  for  so  many  pitiful  items  in  the  drudgery 
for  existence.  They  are  to  "  catch  the  heart,  and  strike  for 
"  honest  fame." 

He  thought  poorly,  with  exceptions  already  named  in  this 
narrative,  of  the  poetry  of  the  day.   He  regarded  Churchill  s 
astonishing  success  as  a  mere  proof  of  the  rage  of  faction; 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  call  his  satires  lampoons,  and  his 
force  turbulence.     Fawkes  and  Woty  were  now  •  compiling 
their  Poetical  Calendar^  and  through  Johnson,  who  con- 
tributed, they  asked  if  he  would  contribute  ;  but  he  declined. 
Between  himself  and  Fawkes,  who  was  rector  of  a  small 
Kentish  village  he  had  occasionally  visited,  civilities  had 
passed ;  but  he  shrunk  from  the  poetical  school  of  Fawkes 
and  Woty,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.     He  dined  at  the 
close  of  the  year  at  Davies's,  in  company  with  Robert 
Dodsley,  where  the  matter  came  into  discussion.     "  This  is 
"  not  a  poetical  age,"  said  Goldsmith ;  "  there  is  no  poetry 
"  produced  in  it."     "  Nay,"  returned  Dodsley,  "  have  you 
"  seen  my  Collection,     You  may  not  be  able  to  find  palaces 
"  in  it,  like  Dryden's  Ode,  but  you  have  villages  composed 
"  of  very  pretty  houses,  such  as  the  Spleen.'*    Johnson  was 
not  present;    but  when  the   conversation  was   afterwards 
reported  to  him  by  Boswell,  he  remarked  that  Dodsley  had 
said  the  same  thing  as  Goldsmith,  only  in  a  softer  manner.* 
Another  guest,  besides  Dodsley,  was  present  at  Davies's 

*  Idfcy  Yi,  156-7.  Tet  Dodsley  was  quite  right  in  his  praise  of  the  J^pletn, 
which  was  especially  liked  by  Gray,  as  it  has  been  by  all  men  of  taste.  **The 
**  Spleeti,  a  poem  in  Dodsley's  CoUectum,  by  Mr.  Green  of  the  Custom  House,  wa« 
**  a  great  &yourite  with  him  for  its  wit  and  originality.*^  Nicholls^s  BeminisoenoeB 
of  (vray,  Works^  v.  36,7.  It  is  in  Green's  poem  the  neat  line  occurs,  by  way  of 
recommending  exercise  as  a  cure  for  the  malady. 

Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies  ! 

In  a  letter  to  Walpolc,  I  may  add,  written  many  years  before  he  expressed  that 
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dinner-table  that  day.  A  youth  of  two-and-twenty,  the  son  1762. 
of  a  Scottish  judge  and  respectable  old  whig  laird,  urged  to  jEt.34. 
enter  the  law  but  eager  to  bestow  himself  on  the  army,  had 
come  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  Edinburgh  to  see 
Johnson  and  the  London  wits,  and  not  a  little  anxious  that 
Johnson  and  the  London  wits  should  see  him.  Attending 
Sheridan's  summer  lectures  in  the  northern  city,  he  had 
heard  wonderful  things  from  the  lecturer  about  the  solemn 
and  ponderous  lexicographer ;  what  he  said,  and  what  he  did, 
and  how  he  would  talk  over  his  port  wine  and  his  tea  until 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  this  new  admirer  that  port  wine  and  late  hours  should 
throw  a  brighter  halo  over  any  object  of  his  admiration ; 
and  it  was  with  desperate  resolve  to  accomplish  an  introduc- 
tion which  he  had  tried  and  failed  in  two  years  before,  that 
he  was  now  again  in  London.  But  he  had  again  been  baffled. 
Johnson's  sneer  at  Sheridan's  pension  having  brought  cool- 
ness between  the  old  friends,*  that  way  there  was  no  access ; 
and  though  Davies  had  arranged  this  dinner  with  the  hope 


opinion  to  Nicholls,  and  which  is  interesting  to  me  for  its  mention  of  Johnson,  Gray 
had  pleasantly  criticised  Dodsley's  book  on  its  first  appearance  (the  letter  is 
undated,  but  was  written  at  the  close  of  1751).  Here  he  says  that  he  had  always 
thought  Tickell's  CoUn  and  Lucy  the  prettiest  ballad  in  the  world  (one  of  the 
prettiest  it  sorely  is,  notwithstanding  Southey*s  depreciation  of  it) ;  he  then  says 
of  Green,  after  praising  his  ''profnsion  of  wit,"  that  reading  would  have  formed 
his  judgment  and  harmonised  his  Terse,  for  even  his  wood-notes  often  break  out 
into  strains  of  real  poetry  and  music  ;  and  afterwards  he  continues,  '*  The  School- 
*^  mittress  is  excellent  in  its  kind,  and  masterly;  and  (I  am  sorry. to  differ  from 
**  you,  but)  London  is  to  me  one  of  those  few  imitations  that  haye  all  the  ease 
'*  and  all  the  spirit  of  an  original.  The  same  man^s  verses  on  the  Opening  of 
"  Garrick's  Theatre  are  fiir  from  bad."  Works,  iii.,  89-90.  A  pity  that  Johnson 
had  not  known  of  this  letter ;  it  might  have  mitigated  his  strange  and  unaccount- 
able dislike  of  the  writer.  His  criticism  of  the  Collection  which  thus  elicited  Gray's 
praise  of  himself,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  savage  scorn  of  Gray.  Bosxcdi,  vi.  157. 
*  The  pension  following  the  Dictionary  was  not  to  be  forgiven.  "  He  laughed 
"heartily,"  says  Boswell,  a  few  days  after  their  first  acquaintance,  "when  I 
"  mentioned  to  him  a  saying  of  his  concerning  Mr.  Thomas  SheHdan,  which 
"  Foote  took  a  wicked  pleasure  to  circulate.     *  Why,  sir.  Sherry  is  dull,  naturally 
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1762.     of  getting  his  great  friend  to  come,  his  great  friend  had  fonnd 
Mi.  34.    other  matters  to  attend  to.  James  Boswell  was  not  yet  to  see 
Samuel  Johnson.     He  saw  only  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  was 
doubtless  much  disappointed. 

Perhaps  the  feeling  was  mutual,  if  Oliver  gave  a  thought 
to  this  new  acquaintance ;  and  strange  enough  the  dinner 
must  have  been.      As  Goldsmith  discussed  poetry  with 
Dodsley,  Davies,  mouthing  his  words  and  rolling  his  head  at 
Boswell,  delighted  that  eager  and  social  gentleman  with 
imitations  of  Johnson ;  while,  as  the  bottle  emptied  itself 
more  freely,  sudden  loquacity,  conceited  coxcombry,  and 
officious  airs  of  consequence,  came  as  freely  pouring  forth 
from  the  youthful  Scot.     He  had  to  tell  them  all  he  had  seen 
in  London,  and  all  that  had  seen  him.    How  Wilkes  had 
said  "  how  d'ye  do  **  to  him,  and  Churchill  had  shaken  hands 
with  him,  Scotchman  though  he  was ;   how  he  had  been  to 
the  Bedford  to  see  that  comical  fellow  Foote,  and  heard  him 
dashing  away  at  everybody  and  everything  ("  Have  you  had 
*^  good  success  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Foote  ?  "   "  Poh !    damn  *em ! 
"  There  was  not  a  shilling  in  the  country,  except  what  the 
"  Duke  of  Bedford,  ^d  I,  and  Mr.  Rigby  have  brought 
"  away "  *) ;  how  he  had  seen  Garrick  in  the  new  farce  of 
the  Fanners  Return,  and  gone  and  peeped  over  Hogarth's 
shoulder  as  he  sketched  little  David  in  the  Farmer ;  and 
how,  above  all,  he  had  on  another  night  attracted  general 
attention  and  given  prodigious  entertainment  in  the  Dniiy 
Lane  pit,  by  extempore  imitations  of  the  lowing  of  a  cow. 
"  The  imiversal   cry    of  tlie  galleries,"   said  he,  gravely 
describing  the  incident  some  few  years  afterwards, "  was, 


it  I 


dull ;  but  it  must  have  taken  him  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  become  what  weix'* 
see  him.     Such  an  access  of  stupidity,  sir,  is  not  in  nature.'     *  So/  said  be, 
**  *  I  allowed  him  all  his  own  merit.' "     Hfe,  ii.  240. 

*  Garrick  Correspondence,  i.  116. 


It 
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"  encore  the  cow !  encore  the  cow !  In  the  pride  of  my  heart     1762. 

I  attempted  imitations  of  some  other  animals^  but  with    -Si.  84. 

very  inferior  eflfect."  A  Scotch  friend  was  with  him,  and 
gave  sensible  advice.  **  My  dear  sir,"  said  Doctor  Blair, 
earnestly,  "  I  would  confine  myself  to  the  cow ! "  or,  as 
Walter  Scott  tells  the  anecdote  in  purer  vernacular,  "  Stick 
"  to  the  cow,  mon."  *  Nor  was  the  advice  lost  altogether ;  for 
Boswell  stuck  afterwards  to  his  cow,  in  other  words  to  what 
he  could  best  achieve,  pretty  closely;  though  Goldsmith, 
among  others,  had  no  small  reason  to  regret,  that  he  should 
also,  doing  the  cow  so  well,  still  "  with  very  inferior  effect " 
attempt  imitations  of  other  animals. 

But  little  does  Goldsmith  or  any  other  man  suspect  as  yet, 
that  within  this  wine-bibbing  tavern  babbler,  this  meddling, 
conceited,  inquisitive,  loquacious  lion-hunter,  this  bloated 
and  vain  young  Scot,  lie  qualities  of  reverence,  real  insight, 
quick  observation,  and  marvellous  memory,  which,  strangely 
assorted  as  they  are  with  those  other  meaner  habits,  and 
parasitical,  self-complacent  absurdities,  will  one  day  connect 
his  name  eternally  with  the  men  of  genius  of  his  time,  and 
enable  him  to  influence  posterity  in  its  judgments  on  them. 
They  seem  to  have  met  occasionally  before  Boswell  returned 
to  Edinburgh ;  but  only  two  of  Goldsmith's  answers  to  the 
other's  perpetual  and  restless  questionings  remain  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  their  intercourse.  There  lived  at  this  time 
with  Johnson,  a  strange,  silent,  grotesque  companion,  whom 
he  had  supported  for  many  years,  and  continued  to  keep 
with  him  till  death ;  and  Boswell  could  not  possibly  conceive 

*  Botwdlf  Iflfe^  V.  148,9,  and  nolc.  The  story  was  incaatioosly  told  to 
JobnBon  ;  and  afterwards,  on  Boswell's  talking,  as  he  himself  tells  ns,  "too 
*'  confidently  upon  some  point,  which  I  now  forget,  he  did  not  spare  me.  *  Nay, 
''  '  sir,'  said  he,  'if  yon  cannot  talk  better  as  a  man,  I'd  haTO  you  bellow  like  a 
«*«cnw.'" 
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1762.  what  the  claim  of  that  insignificant  Robert  Levett  coold  be, 
iBt.84.  on  the  great  object  of  his  own  veneration.  ^*  He  is  poor  and 
''  honest,"  was  Goldsmith's  answer,  "  which  is  recommenda- 
"  tion  enough  for  Johnson."  *  Discovery  of  another  object  of 
the  great  man's  charity,  however,  seemed  difficult  to  be 
reconciled  with  this ;  for  here  was  a  man  of  whom  Mr.  James 
Boswell  had  heard  a  very  bad  and  shameful  character,!  and, 
in  almost  the  same  breath,  that  Johnson  had  been  kind  to 
him  also.  "  He  is  now  become  miserable,"  was  Goldsmith  s 
quiet  explanation,  "  and  that  ensures  the  protection  of 
Johnson."! 

*  it  194.  See  notices  of  him  in  Boewell,  Life,  L  289-90  ;  iL  188-9 ;  viL  45; 
yiii,  121,  &c.  Johnson's  leUers  on  the  death  of  his  thirty  years*  companion  are 
most  affecting.  **  He  was  not  nnprepared,  for  he  mu  very  good  to  tke  poor, 
'*  How  mnch  soever  I  valued  him,  I  now  wish  I  had  valued  him  more."  BosweU 
describes  him  as  an  obscure  practiser  of  physic  amongst  the  lower  people,  kii 
fees  being  sometimes  such  provisions  as  his  patients  could  afford  him;  and  his 
popularity  in  this  was  so  great,  that  *'his  walk  was  from  Honndsditdi  to 
"  Maiylebone.*'  He  began  life  as  a  waiter  in  a  coffee-house  in  Pftris  frequented  bj 
medical  men,  whose  attention  he  attracted,  and  thus  qualified  himself  ultimately. 
G^rge  Steevens,  who  relates  this,  describes  also  the  other  great  event  of  his  life. 
When  past  middle  life,  he  married  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  had  persuaded  him 
(notwithRtanding  their  place  of  congress  was  a  small  coal-shed  in  Fetter  Lane)  that 
she  was  nearly  related  to  a  man  of  fortune,  but  was  kept  by  him  out  of  large  pot- 
Besfdons.  Johnson  used  to  say,  that,  compared  with  the  marvels  of  this  transactioiD, 
the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights  were  familiar  occurrences.  He  had  not  been 
married  four  months  before  a  writ  was  taken  out  against  him,  for  debts  contncted 
by  his  wife.  Afterwards  she  ran  away  from  him,  and  was  tried  for  picking  pockets 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  She  pleaded  her  own  cause,  and  was  acquitted  ;  a  separation 
took  place ;  and  Johnson  then  took  Levett  home,  where  he  continued  till  his  death - 
His  name  will  always  be  remembered  in  connection  with  Johnson's  noble 


'*  In  Misery's  diirkest  caverns  known, 

*'  His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 
'^  Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour'd  his  groan, 

**  And  lonely  Want  retir'd  to  die." 

t  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  was  the  wretched  Bickerstafi^  but  it 
till  ten  years  later  that  his  shame  came  upon  him. 

X  Ibid  ii.  194.    **  Levett  had  admired  Johnson  because  others  admired 
**  Johnson  in  pity  loved  Levett,  because  few  others  could  find  anything  in  hinm.     ti) 
'*  love."     Ilavhinsj  404.     The  malicious  knight  may  here  perhaps  be  believe&  — 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HOGARTH  AND  REYNOLDS. 
1762—1768. 

Newbery's  account- books  and  memoranda  carry  us,  at  the  1762. 
dose  of  1762,  to  a  coimtry  lodging  in  Islington,  kept  by  £t.84. 
a  stout  and  elderly  lady  named  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fleming,  and 
inhabited  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  is  said  to  have  moved 
here  to  be  near  Newbery,  who  had  chambers  at  the  time 
in  Canonbury-house  or  tower ;  and  that  the  publisher  had 
looked  out  the  lodgings  for  him,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Fleming  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Newbery's,  and,  when 
he  afterwards  held  the  lease  of  Canonbury-house,  seems 
to  have  rented  or  occupied  part  of  it.  But  Goldsmith  had 
doubtless  also  a  stronger  inducement  in  thus  escaping,  for 
weeks  together,  from  the  crowded  noise  of  Wine  OflSce  Court 
[where  he  retained  a  lodging  for  town  uses),  to  comparative 
quiet  and  healthy  air.  There  were  still  green  fields  and 
lanes  in  Islington.  Glimpses  were  discernible  yet,  even  of 
the  old  time  when  the  tower  was  Elizabeth's  hunting  seat, 
Eind  the  country  all  about  was  woodland.  There  were  walks 
where  houses  were  not ;  neither  terraces,  nor  taverns ;  and 
where  stolen  hours  might  be  given  to  precious  thought, 
in  the  intervals  of  toilsome  labour. 

That  he  had  come  here  with  designs  of  labour,  more 
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1762.      constant  and  unremitting  than  ever,  new  and  closer  arrange* 
JBt.  84.    ments  with  Newbery  would  seem  to  indicate.    The  publisher 
made  himself,  with  certain  prudent  limitations,  Mrs.  Fleming's 
paymaster ;  board  and  lodging  were  to  be  charged  £50  a-year 
(the   reader  has  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  would  be  now 
nearly  double  that  amount),  and,  when  the  state  of  their 
accounts  permitted  it,  to  be  paid  each  quarter  by  Mr.  Newbeiy; 
the  publisher  taking  credit  for  these  payments  in  his  literaiy 
settlements  with  Goldsmith.     The  first  quarterly  payment 
had  become  due  on  the  24th  of  March  1763;  and  on  that 
day  the  landlady's  claim  of  £12  10«.  made  up  to  £14  by 
1768.     "  incidental  expenses,"  was  discharged  by  Newbery.    It 
JBtTss.    stands  as  one  item  in  an  account  of  his  cash  advances  for 
the  first  nine  months    of    1763,   which    characteristically 
exhibits  the  relations  of  bookwriter  and  bookseller.    Mrs. 
Fleming's  bills  recur  at  their  stated  intervals ;  and  on  the  8tli 
of  September,  there  is  a  payment  of  £15  to  William  Filby  the 
tailor.  The  highest  advance  in  money  is  one  (which  is  not  re- 
peated) of  three  guineas ;  the  rest  vary,  with  intervals  of  a  week 
or  so  between  each,  from  two  guineas  to  one  guinea  and  half  a 
guinea.   The  whole  amount,  from  January  to  October  1763,  is 
little  more  than  £96 ;  upwards  of  £60  of  which  Goldsmith  had 
meanwhile  satisfied  by  "  copies  of  different  kinds,"  when  on 
settlement  day  he  gave  his  note  for  the  balance.* 

What  these  "  copies  "  in  every  case  were,  it  is  not  so  easy 

♦  **  Doctor  Ooldsmith        Dr.  to  John  Newbery. 

1761.  Oct.  14.     1  Betofthe/cBcr         .         .         .£060 

1762.  Nov.  9.     To  cash 10  10    0 

Dec.  22.     To  ditto  .  .         .         3    8    0 

29.  To  ditto 110 

1768.  Jan.  22.  To  ditto  .                 .  110 

25.  To  ditto 110 

Feb.  14.  To  ditto  .  110 

March  11.  To  ditto 2    2    0 

Carried  forward £20     4     0 
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to  discoyer.  From  a  list  of  books  *  lent  to  him  by  Newbery, 
a  compilation  on  popular  philosophy  appears  to  have  been 
contemplated ;  he  was  certainly  engaged  in  the  revision  of 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  humorous  recommendation  of  female 
government  entitled  Description  of  MUlenium  Hall,  as  well 
as  in  making  additions  to  four  juvenile  volumes  of  Wonders 
of  Nature  and  Art;  and  he  had  yet  more  to  do  with  another 
book,  the  System  of  Natural  History  by  Dr.  Brookes  (the 
author  of  the  Gazetteer),  which  he  thoroughly  revised,  and  to 
which  he  not  only  contributed  a  graceful  preface,  but  several 


Brought 

March  12. 

24. 

30. 

Hay  4. 

21. 

June  8. 

25. 

Julyl. 

20. 

Sept  2. 

8. 

10. 
19. 
24. 
Oct.  8. 
10. 


forward       .... 
To  ditto 

To  cash  paid  Mrs.  Fleming 
To  cash 

To  ditto         .... 
To  ditto 

To  cash  paid  Mrs.  Fleming 
To  cash 

To  ditto         .... 
To  ditto 

To  ditto         .... 
To  cash  paid  your  draft  to  Wm. 

Fnby 
To  cash  .... 

To  ditto 

To  ditto         .... 
To  ditto 
To  cash  pud  yonr  bill  to  Mrs. 

Fleming  .... 

By  copies  of  different  kinds  . 


£20 
1 

14 
0 
2 
3 

14 
2 
2 

14 
1 


4  0 

1  0 
0  0 

10  6 

2  0 


3 
11 

2 

2 
14 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


} 


15    2    0 


0 
1 
2 
2 


10  6 

1  0 

2  0 
2  0 


} 


14  18     6 


£111 
63 


1     6 
0    0 


£48     1     6 


Oct.  11.     By  note  of  hand  sent  and  delivered 
up  the  Touchers.*' 

A  promissory  note  was  given  by  Goldsmith  for  the  baUnoe.      Newbery  MSS. 
Prior,  i.  459-60. 

•  "Nov.  25,  1762.  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Martinet  PkUosophy,  8  vols  8vo; 
Kiet$  Introduction  ;  Maoquarfa  Chemistry,  8  vols,  French ;  EnqfdopcBcUa,  8  vols 
Iblio,  French ;  Chinese  Letters,  French ;  Persian^  ditto ;  PemberUm^s  Views  af 
NewUyiCs  Philosophy;  HaUs  Ve^feUMe  StaUes,  2  vols  8vo ;  Ferguson* s  Astronamyt 
4to  ;  B%ijfonCs  Natural  History,  9  vols  4to ;  The  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and 
Seienees,  3  vols  8vo,  Edinburgh."     Newbery  MSS.  Prior,  i.  415. 

T  2 


1768. 
JBt.85. 
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1763.      introductions  to  the  various  sections,  fall   of  picturesque 
Mi.  35.    animation.     He  was  to  have  received  for  this  labour  **  eleven 
'*  guineas  in  full,"  but  it  was  increased  to  nearly  thirty.    He 
had  also  some  share   in  the  Martial  Review  or  General 
History  of  the  late  War,  the  profits  of  which  Newbery  had 
set  apart  for  his  luckless  son-in-law,   Kit   Smart.     In  a 
memorandum  furnished  by  himself  to  the  publisher,  he  claims 
three  guineas  for  Preface  to  Universal  History  (a  rival  to  the 
existing  publication  of  that  name,  set  on  foot  by  Newbery 
and  edited  by  Guthrie) ;  two  guineas  for  Preface  to  Rhetoric^ 
and  one  for  Preface  to  Chronicle,  neither  of  these  last  now 
traceable ;  three  guineas  for  Critical  and  Monthly,  presumed 
to  be  contributions  to  Newbery's  magazines ;  and  twenty-one 
pounds  on  account  of  a  History  of  England.    A  subsequent 
receipt  acknowledges  another  twenty-one  pounds  "  which  with 
"  what  I  received  before,  is  in  full  for  the  copy  of  the  History 
"  of  England  in  a  series  of  Letters,  two  volumes  in  12mo."  * 
This  latter  book,  which  was  not  published  till  the  following 
year,  claims  a  word  of  description.     Such  of  the  labours  of 
1763  as  had  yet  seen  the  light,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  attract 
much  notice.  '*  Whenever  I  write  anything,"  said  Goldsmith, 
"  I  think  the  public  make  a  point  to  know  nothing  about. 
"  it."  +     So,  remembering  what  Pope  had  said  of  the  lucky 
lines  that  had  a  lord  to  own  them,  the  present  book  wa-^ 
issued,   doubtless  with  Newbery's  glad  concurrence,  as      "* 
History  of  England  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  NohUnu^c^^ 
to  his  Son.     It  had  a  great  success  in  that  character ;  pass^^d 


*  Newbery  MSS.     Priory  i.  468,  478-4,  477,  479,  and  498.     The  snbjoinec^  » 
from  a  copy  in  Goldsmith's  own  handwriting :   "  Brookes*  History,  llMlf  ;  E^^a*- 
*  *  face  to  Universal  History,  M  3*  ;  Prefece  to  Rhetoric,  2/  2« ;  Prefiice  to  ChronL^=*^ 
"  in« ;  History  of  England,  211 ;  The  Life  of  Christ,  101  10« ;  The  Life  JJl-res] 
"  of  the  Fathers,  10^  10s  ;  Critical  and  Monthly,  3/  8#.— Total,  63/.     Recei^-wi 
'*  October  11,  1763,  the  contents,  of  Mr.  Newbery.  Olivwi  QoLDeMira.** 

t  BosvxU,  vii.  84. 


J 
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through  many  editions ;  and  was  afterwards  translated  into  1763. 
French  by  the  wife  of  Biissot,  with  notes  by  the  revolutionary  -fit  86. 
leader  himself.  The  nobleman  was  supposed  to  be  Lord 
Chesterfield,  so  refined  was  the  style ;  Lord  Orrery  had  also* 
the  credit  of  it ;  but  the  persuasion  at  last  became  general 
that  the  author  was  Lord  Lyttelton,*  and  the  name  of  that 
grave  good  lordt  is  occasionally  still  seen  afi&xed  to  it  on  the 
bookstalls.  The  mistake  was  never  formally  corrected:  it  being 
the  bookseller's  interest  to  continue  it,  and  not  less  the  author's 
as  weU,  when  in  his  own  name  he  subsequently  went  over  the 
same  ground.  But  it  was  not  concealed  from  his  friends ; 
copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the  book  were  sent  with  his 
autograph  to  both  Percy  and  Johnson ;  and  his  friend  Cooke 
tells  us,  not  only  that  he  had  really  written  it  in  his  lodgings 
at  Islington,  but  how  and  in  what  way  he  did  so.  In  the 
morning,  says  this  authority,  he  would  study,  in  Rapin,  Carter 
Kennett's  Complete  History,  and  the  recent  volumes  of  Hume, 
as  much  of  what  related  to  the  period  on  which  he  was  engaged 

*  As  late  as  1798,  it  became  matter  of  discoBsion  in  the  Gfentleman^a  Magcusine 
(ban,  799,  &c)  which  of  these  three  noblemen  had  written  the  letters  ;  wherenpon 
a  better  informed  correspondent  told  Mr.  Urban  the  real  name  of  the  writer,  and 
added :  ''GK>ldsmith  was  much  gratified  to  find  the  assumed  character  so  well 
"  sustained,  as  to  pass  upon  the  world  for  real ;  and  was  often  diverted  with  the 
"  contending  opinions  of  such  as  ascribed  it  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  noblemen. 
"  This  information  comes  firom  one  who  had  a  copy  given  him  by  the  real  author 
<*  when  it  first  came  firom  the  press,  and  who  had  often  laughed  with  him  at  the 
'*  success  of  his  fiction."     Gent.  Mag,  bdii.  1189. 

f  It  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  its  success  in  this  instance,  that  the  reck- 
less author  of  Dr.  Syntax^  Oombe,  placed  the  name  of  the  second  or  ''wicked" 
lord  to  his  wonderfully  clever  collection .  of  letters.  In  the  course  of  a  recent 
attempt  in  the  QuarUriy  Bevkw  (xc.  91-163)  to  identify  this  second  lord  with 
Junius,  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  altogether  unsound,  though  in  parts 
ingenious,  a  wholly  unwarranted  assumption  is  made  of  the  genuineness  of 
these  letters  in  the  main.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  they  are  spurious,  and  all 
written  by  Combe.  One  of  them,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  is  a  sort 
of  homily  on  the  moral  of  Goldsmith's  life  and  death,  on  which  the  writer  is  as 
severely  critical,  in  regard  to  the  vices  of  improvidence  and  extravagance,  as  it 
behoved  a  man  to  be  who  ran  through  more  than  one  fortune,  and  closed  a  career 
of  riotous  vicissitude  by  extremely  assiduous  literary  labours  in  the  king's  bench 
prison. 
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1703.  as  he  designed  for  one  letter^  patting  down  the  passages 
£t.S5.  referred  to  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  remarks.  He  then 
walked  out  with  a  companion,  certain  of  his  friends  at  this 
time  being  in  the  habit  of  constantly  calling  upon  him; 
and  if,  on  returning  to  dinner,  his  friend  returned  with  him, 
he  spent  the  evening  convivially,  but  without  much  drinking 
C  which  he  was  never  in  the  habit  of");  finally  taking  up 
with  him  to  his  bed -room  the  books  and  papers  prepared  in 
the  morning,  and  there  writing  the  chapter,  or  the  best  part 
of  it,  before  he  went  to  rest.  This  latter  exercise  cost  him 
very  little  trouble,  he  said ;  for,  having  all  his  materials  ready, 
he  wrote  it  with  as  much  facility  as  a  common  letter.* 

One  may  clearly  trace  these  very  moderate  "  convivialities,*' 
I  think,  in  occasional  entries  of  Mrs.  Fleming's  incidental 
expenses.      The  good  lady  was  not  loath  to  be  generous 
at  times,  but  is  careful  to  give  herself  the  full  credit  of  it; 
and  a  not  infrequent  item  in  her  bill  is  **  a  gentleman  s  dinner^ 
"  nothing."'     Four  gentlemen  have  tea,  for  eighteen-pence  ^ 
"  -wine  and  cakes  ''  are  supplied  for  the  same  sum ;  bottles  a 
port  are  charged  two  shillings  each ;  and  such  special  favourite^s* 
are  "  ^Mr.  Baggott "  and  one  "  Doctor  Reman,"  that 
elaborate  cyphers  (f  0.  0«.  Orf.)  follow  their  teas  as  well 
their  dinners.!  Redmond  was  the  latter's  real  name.  He 

•  Europ.  Mag.  xxiv.  94. 
t  **  1763.    Doctor  Goldsmith        Dr.  to  Elix.  Fleming. 

Aug.  22.     A  pint  of  mountain £0  10 

A  gentleman's  dinner        .         .                  .     .  0  0    0 

24.     A  bottle  of  port    .         .         .         .         .         .  0  2    0 

4  gentlemen's  teas 0  16 

Aug.  25.     Dr.  Reman's  dinner  and  tea  .  0  0    0 

Sept.  5. dinner 0  0    0 

7.     Sassafras      .         ,         .                           .  0  0    6 

11.     Dr.  Reman's  dinner .                  .         .         .     .  0  0    0 

29.     A  bottle  of  port 0  2    0 

Mr.  Baggott,  dinner                             .         .     .  0  0    0 

Carried  forward  ......     £0     7    0 
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a  young  Irish  physician  who  had  lived  some  years  in  France,     176S. 
^nd  was  now  disputing  with  the  Society  of  Arts  on  some    £t.86. 
alleged  discoveries  in  the  properties  of  antimony.    Among 
Mrs.  Fleming's  anonymous  entries,  however,  were  some  that 
must  have  related  to  more  distinguished  visitors. 

The  greatest  of  these  I  would  introduce  as  he  was  seen 
one  day  in  the  present  year  by  a  young  and  eager  admirer, 
passing  quickly  through  Granboum-alley.  He  might  have 
been  on  his  way  to  Goldsmith.  He  was  a  bustling,  active, 
stout  little  man,  dressed  in  a  sky-blue  coat.  His  admirer 
saw  him  at  a  distance,  turning  the  comer;  and,  nmningwith 
all  expedition  to  have  a  nearer  view,  came  up  with  him  in 
Castle-street,  as  he  stood  patting  one  of  two  quarrelling  boys 
on  the  back,  and,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  expression  in  the 
coward*s  face,  was  saying  in  very  audible  voice, "  Damn  him, 
"  if  I  would  take  it  of  him !    at  him  again !  "   Enemy  or 


Brought  forward £0     7    0 

Oct.  8.     Sassafras 0    0    3 

10.     Mr.  Baggott,  tea 0    0    0 

14.     Paper 0     10 

24.  Sassafras 0    0    8 

25.  Paid  the  newsman 0  16  10} 

SO.     Wine  and  cakes 0    10 

81.     To  the  Eev.  Mr.  Tyrrell        .         .         .         .  0    2    6 

Mr.  Baggott,  dinner 0    0    0 

Sassafras 0    0    6 

Nov.  6.     Ditto 0    0    6 

10  sheets  of  paper 0    0     6 

8.     Pens 0    0    1^ 

Paper 0    10 

Sassafras 0    0    6 

To  3  months*  board 12  10    0 

To  shoes-cleaning 0    2    6 

To  washing 0  18    0| 

£16    8    Of 

*'  ReoeiTed,  Dec.  9,  1763,  by  the  hands  of  * 

'*  Mr.  Newbery,  the  contents  in  full.  Eliz.  Flbmiho. 

Newbery  MSS.     Prior,  i.  462-3. 
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1763.  admirer  could  not  under  better  circumstances  have  seen 
At.  85.  William  Hogarth.  He  might  see,  in  that  little  incident,  his 
interest  in  homely  life,  his  preference  of  the  real  in  art,  and  his 
quick  apprehension  of  character ;  his  love  of  hard  hitting,  and 
his  indomitable  English  spirit.  The  admirer,  who,  at  the  dose 
of  his  own  chequered  life,  thus  remembered  and  related  it,  was 
James  Barry  of  Cork ;  who  had  foUowed  Mr.  Edmund  Burke 
to  London  with  letters  from  Doctor  Sleigh,  and  whose  birth, 
genius,  and  poverty  soon  made  him  known  to  Goldsmith. 

Between  Goldsmith  and  Hogarth  existed  many  reasons  for 
sympathy.  Few  so  sure  as  the  great,  self-taught,  philosophic 
artist,  to  penetrate  at  once,  through  any  outer  husk  of  dis- 
advantage, to  discernment  of  an  honest  and  loving  souL 
Genius,  in  both,  took  side  with  the  homely  and  the  poor ; 
and  they  had  personal  foibles  in  common.  No  man  can  be 
supposed  to  have  read  the  letters  in  the  Public  Ledger  with 
heartier  agreement  than  Hogarth ;  no  man  so  little  likely  as 
Goldsmith  to  suffer  a  sky-blue  coat,  or  conceited,  strutting, 
consequential  airs,  to  weigh  against  the  claims  of  the  painter 
of  Mariage  a-la-Mode.  How  they  first  met  has  not  been 
related,  but  tliey  met  frequently.  In  these  last  two  years  of 
Hogarth's  life,  admiration  had  become  precious  to  him ;  and 
Goldsmith  was  ready  with  his  tribute.  Besides,  there  was 
Wilkes  to  rail  against,  and  Churchill  to  condemn,  as  well  as 
Jolmson  to  praise  and  love.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,"  would 
Hogarth  say :  "  Sam  Johnson's  conversation  is  to  the  talk  of 
**  other  men  like  Titian's  painting  compared  to  Hudson's : 
"  but  don't  you  tell  people,  now,  that  I  say  so  ;  for  the 
"  connoisseurs  and  I  are  at  war,  you  know ;  and  because  I 
"  hate  them,  tliey  think  I  hate  Titian— and  let  them ! "  « 

•  Alrn. Pioz2i*«  Antcdda,  136.   "  Many  were  the  lectures,''  adiis  the  lively  little 
Ia4ly,  *'  I  uaed  to  have  in  my  very  early  clays  fn^m  dear  Mr.  Hogarth,  whose  regait! 
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Goldsmith  and  the  connoisseurs  were  at  war,  too ;  and  this  1768. 
would  help  to  make  more  agreeable  that  frequent  intercourse  2Rt,Z5. 
of  which  Hogarth  has  himself  left  the  only  memorial.  A 
portrait  in  oil,  representing  an  elderly  lady  in  satin  with  an 
open  book  before  her,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Goldsmith's 
"  Hostess,"  and  so  exhibited  in  London  several  years  back,* 
is  the  work  of  his  pencil.  It  involves  no  great  stretch  of 
fancy  to  suppose  it  painted  in  the  Islington  lodgings,  at 
some  crisis  of  domestic  pressure.  Newbery's  accounts 
reveal  to  us  how  often  it  was  needful  to  mitigate  Mrs. 
Fleming's  impatience,  to  moderate  her  wrath,  and,  when 
money  was  not  immediately  at  hand,  to  minister  to  her 
vanities.  For  Newbery  was  a  strict  accountant,  and  kept 
sharply  within  the  terms  of  his  bargains ;  exacting  notes  of 
hand  at  each  quarterly  settlement  for  whatever  the  balance 
might  be,  and  objecting  to  add  to  it  by  new  payments  when 
it  happened  to  be  large.  It  is  but  to  imagine  a  visit  from 
Hogarth  at  such  time.  If  his  good  nature  wanted  any 
stimulus,  the  thought  of  Newbery  would  give  it.  He  had 
himself  an  old  grudge  against  the  booksellers.  He  charges 
them  in  his  autobiography  with  ^'  cruel  treatment "  of  his 
father,  and  dilates  on  the  bitterness  they  add  to  the  necessity 
of  earning  bread  by  the  pen.  But,  though  the  copyrights 
of  his  prints  were  a  source  of  certain  and  not  inconsiderable 
income,  his  money  at  command  was  scanty ;  and  it  would 
better  suit  his  generous  good-humour,  as  well  as  better  serve 

"  for  my  fiither  induced  him  perhaps  to  take  notice  of  his  little  girl,  and  give  her 
"  some  odd  particubir  directions  abont  dress,  dancing,  and  many  other  matters, 
**  interesting  now  only  because  they  were  his.  As  he  made  all  his  talents,  how- 
**  vweXf  subserrient  to  the  great  purposes  of  morality,  and  the  earnest  desire  he 
'*  had  to  mend  mankind,  his  discourse  commonly  ended  in  an  ethical  dissertation, 
**  and  a  serious  charge  to  me  neyer  to  forget  his  picture  of  the  Lady  8  last  Stiike.^^ 
*  In  the  1832  exhibition  of  the  works  of  deceased  British  artists.     It  then 

heloDged  to  Mr.  Qraves,  in  whose  family  it  had  been  for  many  years,  always  bearing 

the  name  of  GK>ldBmlth*8  houtess.     PrioTf  i.  461. 
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1763.  his  friend,  to  bring  his  easel  in  his  coach  some  day,  and 
JtTss.  enthrone  Mrs.  Fleming  by  the  side  of  it.  So  may  the  portrait 
have  been  painted ;  and  much  laughter  there  would  be  in  its 
progress,  I'  do  not  doubt,  at  the  very  different  sort  of  sitters 
and  subjects  whose  coronetted-coaches  were  crowding  the 
west  side  of  Leicester-square. 

The  good-humour  of  Reynolds  was  a  different  thing  from 
that  of  Hogarth.  It  had  no  antagonism  about  it.  Bl-humoiir 
with  any  other  part  of  the  world  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
It  was  gracious  and  diffused ;  singling  out  some,  it  might  be, 
for  special  warmth,  but  smiling  blandly  upon  all.  He  was 
eminently  the  gentleman  of  his  time ;  and  if  there  is  a  hidden 
charm  in  his  portraits,  it  is  that.  His  own  nature  pervades 
them,  and  shines  out  from  them  still.  He  was  now  fortj 
years  old,  being  younger  than  Hogarth  by  a  quarter  of  t 
century ;  was  already  in  the  receipt  of  nearly  six  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  and  had  known  nothing  but  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  He  had  moved  from.  St.  Martin's-lane  into 
Newport-street,  and  from  Newport-street  into  Leicester- 
square  ;  he  had  raised  his  prices  from  five,  ten,  and  twenty 
guineas  (his  earliest  charge  for  the  three  sizes  of  portraits)^ 
successively  to  ten,  twenty,  and  forty,  to  twelve,  twenty-four 
and  forty-eight,  to  fifteen,  thirty,  and  sixty,  to  twenty,  forty, 
and  eighty,  and  to  twenty-five,  fifty,  and  a  hundred,  the 
sums  he  now  charged ;  he  had  lately  built  a  gallery  for  his 
works ;  and  he  had  set  up  a  gay  gilt  coach,  with  the  four 
seasons  painted  on  its  panels.*     Yet,  of  those  to  whom  the 

*  See  Farmgton*B  Memoirs  in  the  Works,  i.  cbni,  and  the  Life  by  Beedieyt  i* 
124-5, 139-40.  He  greatly  advanced  his  prices  in  later  days.  Mr.  Croker  itakii 
in  a  note  to  his  last  edition  of  BosweU  (113)  :  '*I  have  been  informed  Ij  ^ 
**  Thomas  Lawrence,  his  admirer  and  rival,  that  in  1787  his  prices  ireie  t^ 
**  hundred  guineas  for  the  whole-lengthy  one  hundred  for  the  half-lengOi,  sereatj 
**  for  the  kU-caty  and  fifty  for  what  is  called  the  three-quarien.  But  even  ob 
**  these  prices  some  increase  must  have  been  made,  as  Horace  Walpole  said,  'Sr 
*^  *  Joshua,  in  lus  old  age,   becomes  avaricious.      He  had  one  thonsand  guMV 
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man  was  really  known,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  was  one  1763. 
who  gradged  him  a  good  fortune,  which  was  worn  with  m^s, 
generosity  and  grace,  and  justified  by  noble  qualities ; 
while  few  indeed  should  have  been  the  exceptions,  whether 
among  those  who  knew  or  those  who  knew  him  not,  to  the  feel- 
ing of  pride  that  an  Englishman  had  at  last  arisen,  who  could 
measure  himself  successfully  with  the  Dutch  and  the  Italian.* 
This  was  what  Beynolds  had  striven  for ;  and  what  common 
men  might  suppose  to  be  his  envy  or  self-sufficiency.  Not 
with  any  sense  of  triumph  over  living  competitors,  did  he 
listen  to  the  praise  he  loved ;  not  of  being  better  than 
Hogarth,  or  than  Gainsborough,  or  than  his  old  master 
Hudson,  was  he  thinking  continually,  but  of  the  glory  of 
being  one  day  placed  by  the  side  of  Vandyke  and  of  Bubens. 
Undoubtedly  he  must  be  said  to  have  overrated  the  effects  of 
education,  study,  and  the  practice  of  schools;  and  it  is 
matter  of  much  regret  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of 
Hogarth  but  as  a  moral  satirist  and  man  of  wit,  or  sought  foir 
his  favourite  art  the  dignity  of  a  closer  alliance  with  such 
philosophy  and  genius.  But  the  difficult  temper  of  Hogarth 
himself  cannot  be  kept  out  of  view.  His  very  virtues  had 
a  stubbornness  and  a  dogmatism  that  repelled.  What 
Beynolds  most  desired, — ^to  bring  men  of  their  common  calling 
together,  and,  by  consent  and  union,  by  study  and  co-opera- 
tion, establish  claims  to  respect  and  continuance, — ^Hogarth 
had  been  all  his  life  opposing ;  and  was  now,  at  the  close  of 

"  'for  my  picture  of  the  three  ladies  Wald^raTe.'  WalpoUana."  Tkis  latter 
picture  contained  half-lengths  of  the  three  ladies  on  one  canvas.  For  cnrioos  lists 
of  his  prices,  see  Malone's  Account  of  BeynoldSy  in  the  Works^  i.  Ixii-lzzi,  and 
Niyrihcott,  ii.  347-56. 

*  *'  I  remember  once  going  through  asnite  of  rooms  where  they  were  showing  me 
**  sereral  fine  Vandykes ;  and  we  came  to  one  where  there  were  some  children,  by 
**  Sir  Joshua,  seen  through  a  door  :  it  was  like  looking  at  the  reality,  they  were 
'*  so  full  of  life  ;  the  branches  of  the  trees  waved  oyer  their  heads,  and  the  fresh 
**  air  seemed  to  play  on  their  cheeks — I  soon  forgot  Vandyke ! "  Ckmvtnatiom  of 
NortheoUf  168,  164. 
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1763.     life,  standing  of  his  own  free  choice  apart  and  alone.    Study 
iEt.86.    the  great  works  of  the  great  masters  for  ever,  said  Reynolds: 
There  is  only  one  school,  cried  Hogarth,  and  that  is  kept  by 
Nature.     What  was  uttered  on  the  one  side  of  Leicester- 
square,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  contradicted  on  the  other;  and 
neither  would  make  the  advance  which  might  have  reconciled 
the  views  of  both.   Be  it  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Hogarth,  in  the  daring  confidence  of  his  more  astonishing 
genius,  kept  himself  at  the  farthest  extreme.     ''  Talk  of 
"  sense,  and  study,  and  all  that,"  he  said  to  Walpole,  "  why, 
''  it  is  owing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  English  that  they  have 
^^  not  painted  better.     The  people  who  have  studied  painting 
"  least  are  the  best  judges  of  it.     There's  Reynolds,  who 
"  certainly  has  genius ;  why  but  t'other  day  he  offered  a 
'^  hundred  pounds  for  a  picture  that  I  would  not  hang  in 
"  my  cellar."  *    Reynolds   might  have  some  excuse  if  he 
turned  from  this  with  a  smile,  and  a  supposed  confirmation 
of  his  error  that  the  critic  was  himself  no  painter.    Thns 
these  great  men  lived  separate  to  the  last.     The  only  feeling 
they  shared  in  common  may  have  been  that  kindness  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  which,  after  their  respective  fashion,  each 
manifested  well.     The  one,  with  his  ready  help  and  robust 
example,  would  have  strengthened  him   for  life,  as  for  t 
soUtary  warfare  which  awaited  every  man  of  genius ;  the 
other,  more  gently,  would  have  drawn  him  from  contests 
and  solitude,  from  discontents  and  low  esteem,  to  the  sense 
that  worldly  consideration  and  social  respect  might  gladden 
even  literary  toil.      While   Hogarth  was  propitiating  and 
painting  Mrs.  Fleming,  Reynolds  was  founding  the  Literary 
Club. 

*  The  whole  dialogue  from  which  these  expresaiona  are  tAken  will  be  found  in  the 
CWA  Lett.  iv.  141. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


THE  CLUB  AND  ITS  FIRST  MEMBEKS. 

1763. 

The  association  of  celebrated  men  of  this  period  univer-  ^^^g 
sally  known  as  the  Literary  Club,  did  not  receive  that  ^7^5 
name  till  many  years  after  it  was  formed  and  founded ;  but 
that  Reynolds  was  its  Romulus  (so  Mrs.  Thrale  said  Johnson 
called  him),*  and  this  year  of  1763  the  year  of  its  foundation, 
is  unquestionable :  though  the  meetings  did  not  begin  till 
winter.  Johnson  caught  at  the  notion  eagerly ;  suggested  as 
its  model  a  club  he  had  himself  founded  in  Ivy-lane  some 
fourteen  years  before,  and  which  the  deaths  or  dispersion  of 
its  members  had  now  interrupted  for  nearly  seven  years ; 
and  on  this  suggestion  being  adopted,  the  members,  as  in 
the  earlier  club,  were  limited  to  nine,  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  as 
an  original  member  of  the  Ivy -lane,  was  invited  to  join. 
Topham  Beauclerc  and  Bennet  Langton  were  also  asked,  and 
welcomed  earnestly ;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke.  He 
had  lately  left  Dublin  and  politics  for  a  time,  and  returned  to 
literature  in  Queen- Anne-street ;  where  a  solid  mark  of  his 
patron  Hamilton's  satisfaction  had  accompanied  him,  in 
shape  of  a  pension  on  the  Irish  Establishment  of  £300  a  year. 

*  Anecdotes,  122.     ''Or  said  somebody  else  of  the  company  called  him  so, 
'*  which  was  more  likely.'* 
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1763.      Perhaps  it  was  ominous  of  the  mischances  attending  this 
^6.    pension,  that  it  was  entered  in  the  name  of  "  William  Birt : " 
the  name  which  was  soon  to  be  so  famous,  having  little  fami- 
liarity or  fame  as  yet.  The  notion  of  the  club  delighted  Burke; 
and  he  asked  admission  for  his  father-in-hiw,  Doctor  Nugent, 
an  accomplished  Eoman  Catholic  physician,  who  lived  with 
him.  Beauclerc  in  like  manner  suggested  his  friend  Chamier, 
then  secretary  in  the  war-office.*  Oliver  Goldsmith  completed 
the  number.    But  another  member  of  the  original  Ivy-lane 
society,  Samuel  Dyer,!  making  unexpected  appearance  from 
abroad  in  the  foUowing  year,  was  joyfrdly  admitted ;  and 
though  it  was  resolved  to  make  election  difficult,  and  only  for 
special  reasons  permit  addition  to  their  number,  I  the  limita- 
tion at  first  proposed  was  thus  of  course  done  away  with.  A 
second  limitation,  however,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  was 
definitively  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  balloting,  and 
will  be  duly  described.  The  place  of  meeting  was  the  TuikV 
head  tavern  in  Gerrard-street  Soho,  §  where,  the  chair  being 

*  Chamier  was  not  appointed  onder-secretary  till  1775.  In  the  aoeoont  of  tk 
club  there  may  still  be  one  or  two  slight  inaocnrades,  though  I  baTe  been  at  xne 
pains  to  obtain  correct  information  since  my  last  edition.  ObTions  enon,  indeed, 
exist  in  every  description  of  this  celebrated  society,  firom  the  first  sapplied  hj 
Malone  to  the  last  famished  by  Mr.  Hatcheti. 

t  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  remarkable  man,  see  Malone's  Life  </ 
Dryden,  181-5  (note.) 

X  It  ^'as  intended,  according  to  Malone  (Aeoowvl  of  JiejfttcUU,  lzxxiii>,  that  the 
club  should  consist  of  such  men  as  that  if  only  two  of  them  chanced  to  meet  they 
should  be  able  to  entertain  each  other  sujfficiently,  without  wishing  for  moR 
company  with  whom  to  pass  an  evening.  '*  This,""  writes  Percy  to  Boevell  (Xidioli*! 
lUtutraiiongj  vii.  311),  "I  have  heard  Johnson  mention  as  the  principa]  or  avowed 
**  reason  for  the  small  number  of  members  to  which  for  wmdj  years  it  was 
**  limited.*'  And  so  far  Johnson  was  right  in  holding  that  the  cluVs  adrenitj 
did  not  arrive  till  the  numbers  were  large,  and  the  members  not  rerj  select ;  mar 
is  it  easy  to  imagine  that  Lord  Liverpool,  in  comparatively  recent  di^ys.  when  he 
found  himself  on  one  occasion  Bolua  at  the  dinner,  was  able  to  entertain  himsdf 
sufficiently  without  wishing  for  more  company.  The  men  are  few  indeed  who  eui 
afford  to  have  ** nobody  with  them  at  sea  but'*  themselves. 

§  Here  the  dub  remained  as  long  as  Goldsmith  lived,  and  untO  178S,  wlien  the 
landlord  died,  and  the  hotel  became  a  private  house.      Meanwhile  the  pifdo- 
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taken  every  Monday  night  at  seven  o'clock  by  a  member  in  lyes. 
rotation,  all  were  expected  to  attend  and  sup  together.  In  Mt.  85. 
about  the  ninth  year  of  their  existence,  they  changed  their 
day  of  meeting  to  Friday ;  and,  some  years  later  (Percy  and 
Malone  say  in  1775),*  in  place  of  their  weekly  supper  they 
resolved  to  dine  together  once  a  fortnight  during  the  meeting 
of  parliament.  Each  member  present  was  to  bear  his  share  of 
the  reckoning ;  and  conversation,  from  which  politics  only  were 
excluded,  was  kept  up  always  to  a  late  hour. 

So  originated  and  was  formed  that  famous  club,  which  had 
made  itself  a  name  in  literary  history  long  before  it  received, 
at  Garrick's  funeral,  the  name  of  the  Literary  Club  by  which 
it  is  now  known.  Its  meetings  were  noised  abroad ;  the  fame 
of  its  conversations  received  eager  addition  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  admission  to  it ;  and  it  came  to  be  as  generally 
understood  that  literature  had  fixed  her  social  head- quarters 
here,  as  that  politics  reigned  supreme  at  Wildman*s  or  the 
Cocoa-tree.  Not  without  advantage,  let  me  add,  to  the 
dignity  and  worldly  consideration  of  men-of-letters  them- 
selves. "  I  believe  Mr.  Fox  will  allow  me  say,"  wrote  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  Mr.  William  Jones,  when  the  society 
was  not  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  ^'  that  the  honour  of 
"  being  elected  into  the  Turk's-head  Club  is  not  inferior  to 

miiuuice  of  whig  politics  in  it,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  prominence  in  its 
oonyersations  of  Burke,  Fox,  Lord  Spencer,  Sheridan,  Dunning,  and  others  (as 
Johnson  phrased  it,  **the  Fox  star  and  the  Irish  constellation,"  when  he  com- 
plained of  Reynolds  being  '*  too  much  under"  those  planets,  Boi,  vii.  96),  had  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  Johnson,  that  he  almost  wholly  withdrew  himself  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  '*He  then,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  ''loudly  proclaimed  his 
''carelessness  who  might  be  admitted,  when  it  was  become  a  mere  dinner-club." 
{Anecdotes,  122.)  After  1783  it  removed  to  Prince's,  in  SackTille-street ;  and  on 
his  house  being  soon  afterwards  shut  up,  it  remoyed  to  Baxter's,  which  subsequently 
became  Thomas's,  in  Doyer-street.  In  January  1792  it  removed  to  Parsloe's,  in 
St«  James's-street ;  and  on  February  26,  1799,  to  the  Thatched-house  in  the 
same  street.  Such  as  it  now  is,  "a  mere  misoellaneous  collection  of  conspicuous 
"  men,  without  any  determinate  character,*'  it  meets  still  at  the  Thatched-house. 
*  Percy  Memoirj  73,  and  Malone's  Account  of  Beyndds,  Ixxxiy. 
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1763.     "  that  of  being  the  representative  of  Westminster  or  Surrey. 
Mt.  35.     "  The  electors  are  certainly  more  disinterested ;  and  I  should 
say  they  were  much  better  judges  of  merit,  if  they  had  not 
rejected^Lord  Camden  and  chosen  me.'**    The  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  had  just  been  elected,  and  on  the  very  night  when 
Lord  Camden  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  were  blackballed.t 
Shall  we  wonder  if  distinction  in  a  society  such  as  this, 
should  open  a  new.  life  to  Goldsmith  ? 

His  claim  to  enter  it  would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
canvassed,  at  first,  by  at  least  one  of  the  members.    "  As  he 
"  wrote  for  the  booksellers,''  says  Hawkins,  "  we  at  the  club 
^'  looked  on  him  as  a  mere  literary  drudge,  equal  to  the  task 
*'  of  compiling  and  translating,  but  little  capable  of  original, 
''  and  still  less  of  poetical  composition :  he  had,  nevertheless, 
"  unknown  to  us  "|  ...  I  need  not  anticipate  what  it  was 
that  so  startled  Hawkins  with  its  unknown  progress:  the 
reader  has  already  intimation  of  it.      It  is  however  more 
than  probable,  whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  Gold- 
smith's drudgery,  that  this  extremely  low  estimate  of  his 
capacity  was  limited  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  whose  opinions  were 
seldom  popular  with  the  other  members  of  the  club.     Early 
associations  clung  hard  to  Johnson,  and,  for  the  sake  of  these, 
Hawkins  was  borne  with  to  the  last ;  but,  in  the  newly-formed 
society,  even  Johnson  admitted  him  to  be   out   of  place. 
Neither  in  habits  nor  opinions  did  he  harmonise  with  the 
rest.     He  had  been  an  attorney  for  many  years,  affecting 
literary  tastes,  and  dabbling  in  music  at  the  Madrigal-club; 

•  Teignmouth's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  William  Jones,  i.  347. 
t  *'  When  bishops  and  chancellors,"  says  Jones,  commenting  on  thu  &rt> 
**  honour  ns  with  offering  to  dine  at  a  tavern,  it  seems  very  extraordinarv  that  ^ 
*^  should  ever  reject  such  an  offer  ;  but  there  is  no  reasoning  on  the  caprice  (^ 
**  men.  Of  our  club  I  ^nll  only  say  that  there  is  no  branch  of  human  know!<dp* 
**  on  which  some  of  our  members  are  not  capable  of  giving  information."  Teign- 
mouth's Life^  i.  345. 

*  Life  of  Johnson.  420. 
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bat,  four  years  before  the  present,  so  large  a  fortune  had  17^3. 
fallen  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife,  that  he  withdrew  from  the  m^6. 
law,  and  lived  and  judged  with  severe  propriety  as  a  Middle- 
sex magistrate.  Within  two  years  he  will  be  elected  chair- 
man of  the  sessions ;  after  seven  years  more,  will  be  made 
a  knight ;  and,  in  four  years  after  that,  will  deliver  himself 
of  five  quarto  volumes  of  a  history  of  music,  in  the  slow 
and  laborious  conception  of  which  he  is  abready  painfully 
engaged.*  Altogether,  his  existence  was  a  kind  of  pompous, 
parsimonious,  insignificant  drawl,  cleverly  ridiculed  by  one  of 
the  wits  in  an  absurd  epitaph :  *'  Here  lies  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
"  Without  his  shoes  and  stauckins."  To  him  belonged  the 
original  merit,  in  that  age  of  penal  barbarity  and  perpetual 
executions,  of  lamenting  that  in  no  less  than  fourteen  cases 
it  was  still  possible  to  cheat  the  gallows.  Another  of  his 
favourite  themes  was  the  improvidence  of  what  he  called 
sentimental  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  placed  the 
author  of  Tom  Jones;  a  book  which  he  charged  with  having 
corrupted  the  rising  generation,"  and  sapped  '*  the  founda- 
tion of  that  morality  which  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  and 
all  public  instructors  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  young 
people."  f  This  was  his  common  style  of  talk.  He  would 
speak  contemptuously  of  Hogarth  as  a  man  who  knew  nothing 
out  of  Covent  Garden.  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and 
Sterne,  he  looked  upon  as  "  stuff; "  and  for  the  three  last,  as 

*  Gent.  Mag.  lix.  473.     A  lucky  pun  condemned  Sir  John  Hawkinses  sixteen 

yean*  labour  to  long  obscurity  and  oblirion.     Some  wag  in  the  interest  of  Dr. 

Bumey's  rival  publication  wrote  the  following  catch,   which  Dr.  Gallcott  set  to 

music  : 

**  Have  you  read  Sir  John  Hawkins's  History  ? 

''Some  folks  think  it  quite  a  mystery ; 

**  Both  I  have,  and  I  aver 

**  That  Bumey's  History  I  prefer." 

Bum  hu  Hittory  was    straightway  in  every  one's  mouth;   and  the  bookseller 
practically  took  the  advice  by  ''wasting'*  the  greater  part  of  the  edition, 
t  Life  ofJohruon,  214,  215. 
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1763.     men  "  whose  necessities  and  abilities  were  nearly  commeDsn- 
iEt.35.    "  rate,"  he  had  a  special  contempt.  As  chairman  of  quarter- 
sessions,  what  other  judgment  could  he  be  expected  to  have 
of  them  ?     Being  men  of  loose  principles,  he  would  say,  bad 
economists,  and  living  without  foresight,  "  it  is  their  endea- 
**  vour  to  commute  for  their  failings  by  professions  of  greater 
'*  love  to  mankind,  more  tender  affections  and  finer  feelings 
"  than  they  will  allow  men  of  more  regular  lives,  whom  they 
"  deem  formalists,  to  possess."  *  With  a  man  of  such  regular 
life,  denouncing  woe  to  loose  characters  that  should  endeavour 
to  commute  for  their  failings,  poor  Goldsmith  had  naturally 
little  chance ;    and  it  fared  as  ill  with  the  rest  of  the  club 
when  questions  of  "  economy  "  or  "  foresight "  came  up. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  after  the  first  four  meetings,  begged  to  be 
excused  his  share  of  the  reckoning,  on  the  ground  that  he 
did  not  partake  of  the  supper.     "  And  was  he  excused?" 
asked  Doctor  Bumey,  when  Johnson  told  him  of  the  inddent 
many  years  after.     "  Oh  yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  veir 
"  readily.     No  man  is  angry  at  another  for  being  inferior 
"  to  himself.  We  all  admitted  his  plea  publicly,  for  the  grati- 
"  fication  of  scorning  him  privately.     Sir  John,  sir,  is  a  very 
"  imclubbable  man.   Yet  I  really  believe  him,"  pursued  John- 
son, on  the  same  occasion,  very  characteristically,  "  to  bean 
"  honest  man  at  the  bottom ;   though  to  be  sure  he  is  rather 
"  penurious,  and  he  is  somewhat  mean,  and  it  must  be  owned 
**  he   has  some  degree  of  brutality,  and  is  not  without  a 
"  tendency  to  savageness  that  cannot  well  be  defended."^ 
It  was  this  latter  tendency  which  caused  his  early  secession 
from  the  club.     He  was  not  a  member  for  more  than  two  or 

*  Life  of  Johnson^  218. 
t  Madame  d'Arblay  is  the  anthority  for  this,  which  she  relates  with  bat  sligbt- 
variation  both  in  her  Memoirs  of  her  father,  and  in  her  own  Diary.    See  ab*> 
BotnreU^  ii.  273,  and  ix.  287-S. 
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three  years.     His  own  account  is  that  he  withdrew  because     i768. 
its  late  hours  were  inconsistent  with  his  domestic  arrange-    Mt,  Z5. 
ments  :*  but  the  fact  was,  says  Boswell,  that  he  one  evening 
attacked  Mr.  Burke  in   so  rude  a  manner,!  that  all  the 
company  testified  their    displeasure  ;    and   at  their   next 
meeting  his  reception  was  such  that  he  never  came  again. 

Letitia  Matilda  Hawkins  herself,  proposing  to  defend  her 
father,  corroborates  this  statement.  "  The  BurkeSy"  she  says, 
describing  the  impressions  of  her  childhood,  '*  as  the  men  of 
"  that  family  were  called,  were  not  then  what  they  were 
"  afterwards  considered,  nor  what  the  head  of  them  deserved 
"  to  be  considered  for  his  splendid  talents :  they  were,  as  my 
'*  father  termed  them,  Irish  Adventurers ;  and  came  into  this 
"  country  with  no  good  auguries,  nor  any  very  decided  prin- 
"  ciples  of  action.  They  had  to  talk  their  way  in  the  world 
•*  that  was  to  furnish  their  means  of  living.'*  { 

An  Irish  adventurer  who  had  to  talk  his  way  in  the  world, 
is  much  what  Burke  was  considered  by  the  great  as  well 
as  little  vulgar,  for  several  more  years  to  come.  He  was 
now  thirty-three,  yet  had  not  achieved  his  great  want, 
"  ground  to  stand  upon."  §     Until  the  present  year  he  had 

*  '*We  seldom  gut  together  till  nine  ;  the  enquiry  into  the  contents  of  the 
*^  larder,  and  preparing  supper,  took  up  till  ten  ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  table 
<*  was  cleared,  it  was  near  eleven,  at  which  hour  my  servants  were  ordered  to 
**  come  for  me  ;  and,  as  I  could  not  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  these  meetings  without 
**  disturbing  the  economy  of  my  £eimily,  I  chose  to  forego  it."  Life  of  Johmon, 
425.  Their  evening  toast,  he  tells  us  in  the  same  passage,  was  the  motto  of  Padre 
Paolo,  **E8to  perpetua." 

t  Life^  ii.  273.  See  also  the  Percy  Memoir^  72.  Burke  was  attacked  in  good 
company,  let  me  subjoin  ;  for  on  the  same  authority  Lord  Chatham  was  **a  per- 
tinacious yelper,"  and  (for  a  comparison  quite  original)  Lord  Chesterfield  ^'a  bear." 

X  Memoirs,  i.  98-101. 

§  Doctor  Markham  thus  introduces  him  to  the  fiunous  Duchess  of  Queensbcrry, 
as  a  candidate  for  office  :  ^*  It  is  time  I  should  say  who  my  friend  is.  His  name  is 
**  Edmond  Burke.  As  a  literary  man  he  may  possibly  be  not  quite  unknown  to  you. 
**  He  is  the  author  of  a  piece  which  imposed  on  the  world  as  Lord  Bolingbroke's, 
*'  called  the  Advantages  of  Natural  Society,  and  of  a  very  ingenious  book  published 

z  2 
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1768.      derived  his  only  help  from  the  booksellers,  for  whom  he  had 
Mt.  35.     some  time  written,  and  continued  still  to  write,  the  historical 
portion  of  the  Anntuil  Register.    He  had  been  but  a  few 
months  in  enjoyment  of  Hamilton's  pension,  and  was  already 
extremely  imeasy  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  he  began  to 
suspect  it  had  been  granted.     His  patron  does  not  seem  to 
have    relished    his   proposed    return   to  London   society. 
''  I  know  your  business  ought  on  all  occasions  to  have  tlie 
"  preference,"  wrote  Burke,  in  deprecation ;  "  to  be  the  first 
*^  and  the  last,  and  indeed  in  all  respects  the  main  concern. 
"  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  I  may  not  be  considered  as 
"  absolutely  excluded  from  all  other  thoughts,  in  their  proper 
"  time  and  due  subordination."  *     The  whole  truth  was  not 
made  obvious  to  him  till  two  years  later.  He  then  found,  and 
on  finding  it  flung  up  the  pension,  that  Hamilton  had  thought 
him  placed  by  it  in  *'  a  sort  of  domestic  situation.*'  It  was  the 
consideration  of  a  bargain  and  sale  of  independence.   It  was  a 
claim  for  absolute  servitude.  "  Not  to  value  myself  as  a  gentle- 
"  man,"  remonstrated  Burke,  "  a  freeman,  a  man  of  education, 
"  and  one  pretending  to  literature,  is  there  any  situation  in 
"  life  so  low,  or  even  so  criminal,  that  can  subject  a  man  to 
"  the  possibility  of  such  an  engagement  ?     Would  you  dare 
"  attempt  to  biud  your  footman  to  such  terms  ? "  t    Mr. 
Hawkins,  it  is  clear,  would  have  thought  the  terms  suitable 

'*  last  year,  called  a  Treatite  on  the  SvbUme  and  the  Beautiful,  I  must  &rther 
"  say  of  him,  that  his  chief  application  has  been  to  the  knowledge  of  pnUie 
<*  business,  and  onr  commercial  interests ;  that  he  seems  to  hare  a  most  exteofi^ 
"  knowledge,  with  extraordinary  talents  for  business,  and  to  want  nothing  bat 
**  ground  to  stand  upon  to  do  his  country  very  important  services."  Chalikam 
Correspondence^  i.  432.  Burke's  first  piece  was  the  Vindication  (not  the  advan- 
tages) of  Natural  Society^  which  up  to  1763  Johnson  seems  to  have  thonglitft 
serious  and  ''imprudent"  assertion  of  the  opinions  of  Bolingbroke.  It^was  not  till 
two  years  later  (1765)  that  the  irony  was  explicitly  laid  aside  in  a  prefiace  to  the 
edition  then  published,  and  meanwhile  both  Bishop  Warburton  and  Lord  Chesterfield 
are  said  to  have  been  deceived. 

*  Corretpimderux,  i.  49-60.  f  Ibid,  i.  78. 
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enough  to  the  situation  in  life  of  an  Irish  adventurer ;  and     lyas. 
the  incident  may  illustrate  his  vulgar  and  insolent  phrase.        jBt.  86. 

Let  it  always  be  remembered,  when  Burke's  vehemence  of 
will  and  sharp  impetuosity  of  temper  are  remembered.  These 
were  less  his  natural  defects,  than  his  painful  sense  of  what 
he  wanted  in  the  eyes  of  others.     When,  in  later  years,  he 
proudly  reviewed  those  exertions  which  had  been  the  soul 
of  the  revived  whig  party,  which  had  re-established  their 
strength,  consolidated  their  power  and  influence,  and  been 
rewarded  with  insignificant  office  and  uniform  exclusion  from 
the  cabinet,  he  had  to  reflect  that  at  every  step  in  the  progress 
of  his  life  he  had  been  traversed  and  opposed,  and  forced  to 
make  every  inch  of  his  way  in  the  teeth  of  prejudice  and 
dislike.     "  The  narrowness  of  his  fortune,"  says  Walpole, 
"  kept  him  down."  *    At  every  turnpike  he  met,  he  had  been 
called  to  show  his  passport ;    otherwise   no  admission,  no 
toleration  for  him.     Improved  by  this,  his  manners  could 
hardly  be ; — ^the  more  other  spheres  of  consideration  were 
closed  to  him,  the  more  would  he  be  driven  to  dominate  in 
his  own ; — and  I  have  littie  doubt  that  he  somewhat  painfully 
at  times,  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  club,  impressed  others 
as  well  as  Hawkins  with  a  sense  of  his  predominance.     He 
had  to  '*  talk  his  way  in  the  world  that  was  to  furnish  his 
"  means  of  living,"  and  this  was  the  only  theatre  open  to  him 
yet.     Here  only  could  he  as  yet  pour  forth,  to  an  audience 
worth  exciting,  the  stores  of  argument  and  eloquence  he  was 
thirsting  to  employ  upon  a  wider  stage;  the  variety  of 
knowledge  and  its  practical  application,  the  fund  of  astonish- 
ing imagery,  the  ease  of  philosophic  illustration,  the  over- 
powering copiousness  of  words,  in  which  he  has  never  had  a 
rival.    A  civil  guest,  says  Herbert,  will  no  more  talk  all,  than 
eat  all,  the  feast ;  and  perhaps  this  might  be  forgotten  now 

•  Memoirt  of  Oeorffe  III.  ii.  273-4. 
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1763.     and  then.     ''  In  my  own  mind  I  am  convinced,**  says  Miss 
At.  35.    Hawkins,  ''  however  he  might  persuade  himself,  that  my 
''  father  was  disgusted  with  the  overpowering  deportment  of 
*^  Burke,  and  his  monopoly  of  the  conversation,  which  made 
'*  all  the  other  members,  excepting  his  antagonist  Johnson, 
'*  merely  his  auditors.*'     Something  of  the  same  sort  wis 
said  by  that  antagonist  ten  years  after  the  present  date, 
though  in  a  more  generous  way.  *'  What  I  most  envy  Burke 
*'  for,"  said  Johnson,  after  admitting  the  astonishing  range  of 
his  resources,  but  denying  him  the  faculty  of  wit,  ''is,  his  being 
*'  constantly  the  same.    He  is  never  what  we  call  hum-drum; 
'*  never  unwilling  to  begin  to  talk,  nor  in  haste  to  leave  o£" 
("  Take  up  whatever  topic  you  please,"  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  "  he  is  ready  to  meet  you .  .  His  stream  of  mind 
"  is  perpetual.")    **  I  cannot  say  he  is  good  at  listening.    So 
''  desirous  is  he  to  talk,  that  if  one  is  speaking  at  this  end  of 
"  the  table,  he'll  speak  to  somebody  at  the  other  end.  Burke, 
"  sir,  is  such  a  man,  that  if  you  met  him  for  the  first  time  in 
**  the  street,  where  you  were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen,  and 
**  you  and  he  stepped  aside  to  take  shelter  but  for  five 
"  minutes,  he*d  talk  to  you  in  such  a  manner,  that,  when  you 
*'  parted,  you  would   say.  This  is  an  extraordinary  man.* 
**  Now,  you  may  be  long  enough  with  me,  without  finding 
**  anything  extraordinary."  t 

*  Over  and  over  again  Juhnson  repeated  this  illustration.  Boswell.  **  Mr.  Borke 
**  has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation."  Jounson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  if  a  man  were  to 
'*  go  by  chance  at  the  same  time  with  Barkc  under  a  shed,  to  shnn  a  shower,  be 
*'  would  say,  This  is  an  extraordinary  man  !  If  Burke  should  go  into  a  staUe 
*'  to  see  his  horse  dressed,  the  ostler  would  say,  We  have  had  an  extraordiaaiy 
**  man  here  ! "  LifCj  iv.  301.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "When  Burke  does  not  deacend 
'*  to  be  merry,  his  conversation  is  very  superior  indeed.  There  is  no  proportion 
"  between  the  powers  which  he  shows  in  serious  talk  and  in  jocularity.  When 
*'  he  lets  himself  down  to  that,  he  is  in  the  kennel."  Not  quite  ;  as  the  reader 
perhaps  will  also  think,  who  reads  a  note  which  he  will  find  in  Book  iv- 
Chap .  vi. 

t  Boswell,  Lift,  viii.  273  ;  and  see  iv.  23,  vii.  36(5-7,  viii.  155. 
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This  was  modest  in  Johnson,  but  there  was  more  truth  i76d. 
than  he  perhaps  intended  in  it.  In*general,  Burke's  views  Mt,  35. 
were  certainly  the  subtler  and  more  able.  He  penetrated 
deeper  into  the  principles  of  things,  below  common  life  and 
what  is  called  good  sense,  than  Johnson  could.  *'  Is  he  like 
''  Burke,"  asked  Goldsmith,  when  Boswell  seemed  to  exalt 
Johnson*s  talk  too  highly,  '*  who  winds  into  a  subject  like  a 
"  serpent  ?  "  *  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  strength  and 
clearness  in  Johnson's  conversational  expression  which  was 
all  his  own,  and  which  originated  Percy's  likening  of  it,  as 
contrasted  with  ordinary  conversation,  to  an  antique  statue 
with  every  vein  and  muscle  distinct  and  bold,  by  the  side  of 
an  inferior  cast.f  He  had  also  wit,  often  an  incompa- 
rable humour,  and  a  hundred  other  interesting  qualities, 
which  Burke  had  not ;  while  his  rough  dictatorial  manner, 
his  loud  voice,  and  slow  deliberate  utterance,  so  much 
oftener  suggested  an  objection  than  gave  help  to  what  he 
said,  that  one  may  doubt  the  truth  of  Lord  Pembroke's 
pleasantry  to  Boswell,  that  "  his  sayings  would  not  appear 
"  so  extraordinary,  were  it  not  for  his  bow-wow  way."  t 
Of  the  ordinary  listener,  at  any  rate,  the  bow-wow  way 
exacted  something  too  much ;  and  was  quite  as  likely  to  stun 
as  to  strike  him.  "  He's  a  tremendous  companion,"  said  poor 
George  Garrick,  when  urged  to  confess  of  him  what  he  really 
thought.§  He  brought,  into  common  talk,  too  plain  an  antici- 
pation of  victory  and  triumph.  He  wore  his  determination 
not  to  be  thrown  or  beaten,  whatever  side  he  might  please 
to  take,  somewhat  defiantly  upon  his  sleeve ;  and  startled 
peaceful  society  a  little  too  much  with  his  uncle  Andrew's 
habits  in  the  ring  at  Smithfield.H     It  was  a  sense,  on  his  own 

•  Boitwdl,  iii.  304.     t  lOid,  vii.  169.     $  Ibid,  iv.  8.     §  Murphy's  liwy,  77. 
II  Mrs.  Fiuzzi's  Anecdotes,  5-C.        Sir  James  Maciutosh  remembered  that  while 
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1763.  part,  of  this  eagerness  to  make  every  subject  a  battle-ground, 
M%,  35.  which  made  him  say,  at  a  moment  of  ilhiess  and  exhaustion, 
that  if  he  were  to  see  Burke  then,  it  would  kill  him.*  From 
the  first  day  of  their  meeting,  now  some  years  ago,  at 
Garrick's  dinner-table,  his  desire  had  been  to  measure  him- 
self, on  all  occasions,  with  Burke.  "  I  suppose,  Murphy," 
he  said  to  Arthur,  as  they  came  away  from  the  dinner,  "  you 
"  are  proud  of  your  countryman.  Cum  talis  sit,  utinam 
"  noster  esset.'*^  The  club  was  an  opportunity  for  both,  and 
promptly  seized ;  to  the  occasional  overshadowing,  no  doubt, 
of  the  comforts  and  opportunities  of  other  members.  Yet  for 
the  most  part  their  wit-combats  seem  not  only  to  have 
interested  the  rest,  but  to  have  improved  the  temper  of  the 
combatants,  and  made  them  more  generous  to  each  other. 
"  How  very  great  Johnson  has  been  to-night,"  said  Burke  to 
Langton,  as  they  left  the  club  together.  Langton  assented, 
but  could  have  wished  to  hear  more  from  another  person. 
"  Oh,  no !"  replied  Burke,  "  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  rung 
"  the  beU  to  him."  I 

spending  the  Christmas  of  1793  at  Beaconsfield,  Burke  said  to  him  that  Johnson 
showed  more  powers  of  mind  in  company  than  in  his  writings  ;  but  he  argoed 
only  for  victory  ;  and  when  he  had  neither  a  paradox  to  defend,  nor  an  antagonist 
to  crush,  he  would  prefece  his  assent  with  "  Why  no,  sir  ! "  Croher,  76S. 
BoBwell  mentions  the  same  peculiarity,  and  tells  us  that  he  used  to  consider  the 
Why  nOj  sir !  as  a  kind  of  flag  of  defiance ;  as  if  he  had  said,  "Any  argument  you 
**  may  oflfer  against  this  is  not  just.  No,  sir,  it  is  not."  It  was  like  Palstafa 
*'  I  deny  your  major.'*     yiii.  318. 

*  **  That  fellow  caUs  fm'th  all  my  powers.  Were  I  io  see  Burhe  now,  U  wM 
'*  kill  me.  So  much  was  he  accustomed  to  consider  conversation  as  a  contest,  and 
**  such  was  his  notion  of  Burke  as  an  opponent."  BosweU,  vi.  80.  On  the  othff 
hand  with  what  complacency,  in  his  better  health,  he  writes  to  Mrs.  ThnJ« 
{Letters,  ii.  1 27. )  '  *  But  [Mrs.  Montagu]  and  you  have  had,  with  all  your  adolatioo, 
'  *  nothing  finer  said  of  you  than  was  said  last  Saturday  night  of  Burke  and  me. 
"  We  were  at  the  Bishop  of  [St,  Asaph's],  a  bishop  little  better  than  your  bishop 
*^  [Hinchliffe];  and  towards  twelve  we  fell  into  talk,  to  which  the  ladles  listened, 
"just  as  they  do  to  you  ;  and  said,  as  I  heard,  There  is  no  rising  wiat 
'*  somebody  will  cry  Fire/"  f  Murphy's  Essay,  58. 

X  Langton's  collectanea,  in  Bosicell,  vii.  874.  It  must  surely  have  been  only 
for  the  purpose  of  ringing  the  bell  to  him,  that  he  took  the  particular  part  in  the 
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Bennet  Langton  was,  in  his  own  person,  an  eminent     1768. 
example  of  the  high  and  humane  class  who  are  content  to    Mt,  35. 
ring  the  bell  to  their  friends.    Admiration  of  the  Rambler 
made  him  seek  admittance  to  its  author,  when  he  was  himself, 
some  eight  years  back,  but  a  lad  of  eighteen ;    and  his  inge- 
nuous manners  and  mild  enthusiasm  at  once  won  Johnson's 

argument  described  to  Boswell.  "  My  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Langton,  told  me,  be 
**  was  onoe  present  at  a  dispute  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burke,  on  the 
**  comparative  merits  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  which  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary 
"  abilities  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  the  superiority  of  Homer." 
L^Cf  iy.  78.  Another  argument  one  would  like  to  have  heard  on  those  frequent  occa- 
Dons  when  Johnson  would  quote  Dryden*s  lines  (of  which  he  was  so  fond)  about  living 
past  years  again,  and  for  his  part  protest  that  be  never  lived  that  week  in  his  life 
which  he  would  wish  to  rex>eat  were  an  angel  to  make  the  proposal  to  him 
(BotweUf  iii.  189) ;  to  which  Burke  would  reply  (Boswell  does  not  represent  it  as 
addressed  to  Johnson,  but  it  obviously  must  have  been),  that  for  his  part  he 
believed  that  every  man  *^would  lead  his  life  over  again  ;  for  every  man  is  willing 
"  to  go  on  and  take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which,  as  he  grows  older,  he  has  no 
**  reason  to  think  will  be  better,  or  even  so  good  as  what  has  preceded.'*  viiL  304. 
A  subtle  remark,  which  Johnson  might  nevertheless  have  met  by  simply  again 
repeating  the  masterly  lines  of  the  old  poet,  which  hit  the  truth  so  finely  in  marking 
as  an  inconsistency,  a  self-cozenage,  what  the  argument  of  Burke  would  bring 
within  the  control  of  consistency  and  reason.     "  Strange  cozenage  !  **  cries  the  poet, 

**  When  I  consider  life,  *tis  all  a  cheat, 

**  Yet,  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit ; 

''  Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay: 

**  To-morroVs  falser  than  the  former  day  .... 

*'  Strange  cozenage  !  none  would  live  past  years  agiun, 

*'  Tet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain ; 

**  And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 

''  What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 

**  Tm  tired  with  waiting  for  this  chemic  gold, 

'*  Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old." 

To  which,  let  me  add,  if  Burke  ¥rished  to  make  poetical  rejoinder,  he  had  but  to 
quote  the  lines  of  Nourmahal  from  the  same  tragedy  {Aurung-Zebe), 

'Tis  not  for  nothing  that  we  life  pursue. 

It  pays  our  hopes  with  something  still  that's  new  ! " 

Scott's  Dryden^  v.  241. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  little  of  Burke's  conversation  Boswell  has  attempted  to 
report.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  his  puns,  one  or  two  specimens  of  which  I  shall 
give  hereafter.  Meanwhile  I  close  this  note  with  what  I  have  always  regarded  as 
the  happiest  specimen  of  that  faculty  of  sudden  and  &miliar  illustration  which  Burke 
eminently  porsessed,  and  which  must  have  given  such  a  power  as  well  as  charm  to 
his  conversation.  Boswell  happened  to  remark  to  him  that  he  thought  Croft's  Life 
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1763.      love.     That  he  represented  a  great  LincoLishire  family,  still 
Mi.  35.     living  at  their  ancient  seat  of  Langton,  had  not  abridged 
his  merits  in  the  philosopher's  regard;*  and  when  he  went  up 
to  Trinity-college  Oxford,  Johnson  took  occasion  to  visit 
him  there ;  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  college 
chum,  and  junior  by  two  years,  Topham  Beauclerc,  grandson 
of  the  first  Duke  of  St.  Albans.t    These  two  young  men 
had  several  qualities  in  common,  —  ready  intellect,  perfect 
manners,  great  love  of  literature,  and  a  thorough  admira- 
tion   of  Johnson;    but,   with  these,  such   striking  points 
of  difference,  that  Johnson  could  not  comprehend  their 
intimacy  when  first  he  saw  them  together.    It  was  not  till 
he  discovered  what  a  scorn  of  fools  Beauclerc  blended  with 
his  love  of  folly,  what  virtues  of  the  mind  he  set  off  against 
his  vices  of  the  body,  and  with  how  much  gaiety  and  wit  he 
carried  off  his  licentiousness,  that  he  became  as  fond  of  the 
laugliing  rake  as  of  his  quiet  contemplative  companion.    "  I 
"  shall  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out  of  the  roimd  house,'* 
exclaimed  Garrick,  when  he  heard  of  it ;  and  of  an  incident 
in  connexion  with  it,  that  occurred  in  tlie  next  Oxford  vaca- 
tion. His  old  Mend  had  turned  out  of  his  chambers,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  have  a  "  frisk  "  with  the  young 
'*  dogs  ;"1  had  gone  to  a  tavern  in  Covent  Garden,  and  roared 

of  Young  a  pretty  successful  imitation  of  Johnson^s  style,  when  Burke  inBUntly 
opposed  this  vehemently,  exclaiming,  **  No,  no,  it  is  not  a  good  imitation  of 
**  Johnson;  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his  force;  it  has  all  the  nodotdties  of 
*'  the  oak  without  its  strength."  This  was  an  image  so  happy,  says  Boswell, 
that  one  miglit  have  thought  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  it ;  but  he  w 
not.  Setting  his  mind  again  to  work,  he  added  with  exquisite  felicity,  "It  has 
**  Jill  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl,  without  the  inspiration."     viii.  29. 

*  **  I  have  heard  him  say,  with  pleasure,  *  Langton,  sir,  has  a  grant  of  free* 
*'  *■  warren  from  Henry  II.  ;  and  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  in  King  John^s  reign, 
"  *  was  of  this  family.'  "     Boswdl,  i.  295. 

t  Ihid,  i.  295-298. 

X  One  night  when  Beauclerk  and  Langton  had  supped  at  a  tavern  in  Loudon, 
and  sat  till  about  three  in  the  murning,  it  came  into  their  heads  tu  go  and  ko^xik 
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oat  Lord  Lansdowne*s  drinking  song  over  a  bowl  of  bishop  ;  1763. 
had  taken  a  boat  with  them  and  rowed  to  Billingsgate  ;  and  Muu, 
(according  to  Boswell)  had  resolved,  with  Beauclerc,  "  to 
"  persevere  in  dissipation  for  the  rest  of  the  day,"  when 
Langton  pleaded  an  engagement  to  breakfast  with  some 
young  ladies,  and  was  scolded  by  Johnson  for  leaving  social 
friends  to  go  and  sit  with  a  set  of  wretched  un-idea'd  girls. 
"  And  as  for  Garrick,  sir,"  said  the  sage,  when  his  fright  was 
reported  to  him,  *^  he  durst  not  do  such  a  thing.  His  unfe 
"  would  not  let  him ! "  *  It  was  on  hearing  of  similar  proposed 
extravagances,  soon  after,  that  Beauclerc*s  mother  angrily 
rebuked  Johnson  himself,  and  told  him  an  old  man 
should  not  put  such  things  in  young  people's  heads; 
but  the  frisking  philosopher  had  as  little  respect  for 
Lady  Sydney's  anger  as  for  Garrick's  decorous  alarm. 
"  She  had  no  notion  of  a  joke,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  had 
"  come  late  into  life,  and  had  a  mighty  impliable  imder- 
"  standing !  "  + 

The  taste  for  un-idea^d  girls  was  not  laughed  out  of  Langton, 
nevertheless;  and  to  none  did  his  gentle  domesticities 
become  dearer  than  to  Johnson.  He  left  Oxford  with  a  first- 
rate  knowledge  of  Greek,  and,  what  is  of  rarer  growth  at 
Oxford,  with  untiring  and  all-embracing  tolerance.  His 
manners  endeared  him  to  men  from  whom  he  differed  most ; 
he  listened  even  better  than  he  talked ;  and  there  is  no  figure 
at  this  memorable  club  more  pleasing,  none  that  takes  kinder 

up  Johnson,  and  see  if  they  could  prevail  on  him  to  join  them  in  a  ramble.  They 
rapped  violently  at  the  door  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  till  at  last  he  appeared 
in  his  shirt,  with  his  little  black  wig  on  the  top  of  his  head,  instead  of  a  nightcap, 
and  a  poker  in  his  hand,  imagining,  probably,  that  some  ruflSans  were  coming  to 
attack  him.  '*  When  he  discovered  who  they  were,  and  was  told  their  errand,  he 
'*  smiled,  and  with  great  good-humour  agreed  to  their  proposal :  '  What,  is  it  you, 
"  *  you  dogs !  ril  have  a  frisk  with  you.* "  jBowwK,  i.  298. 
•  BonteO,  i.  299.  +  Ibid,  v.  24. 
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1768.  or  vivider  shape  in  the  fancy,  than  Bennet  Langton*B.  He  was 
^t.  85.  six  feet  six  inches  high,  very  meagre,  stooped  very  much, 
pulled  out  an  oblong  gold  snuff-box  whenever  he  began  to 
talk,  and  had  a  habit  of  sitting  with  one  leg  twisted  round 
the  other  and  his  hands  locked  together  on  his  knee,  as  if 
fearing  to  occupy  more  space  than  was  equitable.*  Beauclerc 
said  he  was  like  the  stork  standing  on  one  leg,  in  Baffaelle's 
cartoon  ;t  but  good-naturedly ;  for  the  still  surviving  affection 
of  their  college-days  checked  even  Beauclerc's  propensity  to 
satire,  and  as  freely  still,  as  in  those  college-days,  Johnson 
frisked  and  philosophised  with  his  Lanky  and  his  Beau.  The 
man  of  fashion  had  changed  as  little  as  the  easy,  kindly  scholar. 
Alternating,  as  in  his  Oxford  career,  pleasure  and  literature, 
the  tavern  and  the  court,  books  and  the  gaining  table,  t  he  had 
but  widened  the  scene  of  his  wit  and  folly,  his  reasoning  and 
merriment,  his  polished  manners  and  well-bred  contempt, 
his  acuteness  and  maliciousness.  Between  the  men  of  letters 

*  Miss  Hawkins's  Memoirt^  ii.  282. 

f  Mr.  Best  (Personal  and  LUercLry  MemoricUSf  62),  gives  another  authority  fcr 
this  saying.  ^  *  In  early  youth  I  knew  Bennet  Langton  . .  he  was  a  very  tall,  meagre, 
*'  long-yisaged  man,  much  resembling,  according  to  Bichard  Paget,  a  stork  sUndiog 
**  on  one  leg  near  the  shore,  in  Baphael's  cartoon  of  the  miraculous  draoght  of 
**  fishes.  His  manners  were,  in  the  highest  degree,  polished  ;  his  conTersation 
'  *  mild,  equable,  and  always  pleasing.  He  had  the  uncommon  &culty  (^tis  straogeit 
**  should  be  an  uncommon  £M;ulty,)  of  being  a  good  reader;  and  read  Shakspetfe 
**  with  such  animation,  such  just  intonation  and  inflexion  of  the  roioe,  that  they 
*'  who  heard  him  declared  themselves  more  delighted  with  his  recitation  than  lith 
' *  on  exhibition  of  the  same  dramatic  piece  on  the  stage."  It  may  be  worth  mentkm 
that  Langton  succeeded  Johnson  as  professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Rojal 
Academy ;  and  as  I  cannot  always  praise  Miss  Hawkins,  I  may  as  well  add  that 
her  sketch  of  Langton  is  very  agreeable.  Not  that  even  her  liking  for  him,  hov* 
ever,  is  free  from  uncomfortable  touches ;  *  *  for, "  she  says,  '  *  we  females  of  the  fiuouly 
**  might  get  through  much  occupation  of  the  after-break£Eist  description,  drive  oat 
*^  for  two  or  three  hours,  return  and  dress,  and  my  mother  night  turn  in  her 
*  *  mind  the  postponement  of  dinner,  all  within  the  compass  of  a  morning  viat  frna 
<<  Bennet  Langton.  But  I  never  saw  my  father  weary  of  his  conversati(Hi,  or 
**  knew  any  body  complain  of  him  as  a  visitor."     Memoirs^  i.  233,  234. 

X  He  wasted  a  fortune  in  pleasure  and  at  the  gaming-tabl^  yet  at  his  death  his 
library  was  sold  by  auction  for  upwards  of  60001.     With  it  was  sold,  let  me  add, 
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at  the  Turk's-head,  and  the  glittering  loungers  in  St.  1768. 
James's-street,  he  was  the  solitary  link  of  connexion ;  and  iEt.  35. 
with  George  Selwyn  at  White's,  or  at  Strawberry-hill  with 
Walpole,  was  as  much  at  home  as  with  Johnson  in  Gerrard- 
street.  It  gave  him  an  influence,  a  sort  of  secret  charm, 
among  these  lettered  companions,  which  Johnson  himself  very 
frankly  confessed  to.  "  Beauclerc  could  take  more  liberty 
"  with  him,"  says  Boswell,  "  than  anybody  with  whom  I  ever 
"  saw  him ;"  and  when  his  friends  were  studying  stately 
congratulations  on  his  pension,  and  Beau  simply  hoped, 
with  Falstaff,  that  he'd  in  future  purge  and  live  cleanly 
like  a  gentleman,  he  laughed  at  the  advice  and  took  it.* 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  effect  upon  him  of  that  kind  of  accom- 
plishment in  which  he  felt  himself  deficient,  that  he  more 
than  once  instanced  Beauclerc's  talents  as  those  which  he 
was  more  disposed  to  envy  than  those  of  any  whom  he  had 
known.t 

A  peculiarity  in  Beauclerc's  conversation  seems  undoubt- 
edly and  half  unconsciously,  to  have  impressed  every  one. 
Boswell  tries  to  describe  it  by  assigning  to  it  "  that  air  of 
"  the  world  which  has  I  know  not  what  impressive  effect,  as 
"  if  there  were  something  more  than  is  expressed,  or  than 

a  portrait  of  Johnson,  which  now  became  Langton's  property,  and  on  the  frame  of 
which  had  been  inscribed  by  Beauclerc,  ''  Ingenium  ingens  incnito  latet  hoc  sub 
''  corpore  : "  which  inscription  Langton  caused  to  be  de&ced.  "  It  was  kind  in  you 
*'  to  take  it  ofi^"  said  Johnson  to  him,  complacently  ;  and  then,  after  a  short  pause, 
with  a  manly  kindness  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  he  added,  '*and  not  unkind  in  him  to 
"  put  it  on."  He  was  much  affected  by  Beauclerc's  direction  in  his  will,  that  he 
should  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother.     Botvodl^  vii.  310-11. 

*  Bostodl,  i.  298.  Johnson  was  some  time  with  Beauderk  at  his  house  at 
Windsor,  where  he  was  entertained  with  experiments  in  natural  philosophy. 
One  Sunday,  when  the  weather  was  very  fine,  Beauderk  enticed  him,  insensibly, 
to  saunter  about  all  the  morning.  They  went  into  a  churchyard,  in  the  time  of 
diTine  service,  and  Johnson  laid  himself  down  at  his  ease  upon  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones.     ''  Now,  sir  (said  Beauclerc),  you  are  like  Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice." 

f  Ibid,  Tii.  321. 
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17(18.     "  perhaps  we  could  perfectly  understand.'*    Arthur  Murphy 
jfitis.    calls  it  a  humour  which  pleased  the  more  for  seeming 
undesigned.*     It  might  more  briefly  have  been  defined,  I 
imagine,  as  the  feeling  of  a  superiority  to  his  subject.    No 
man  was  ever  so  free,  said  Johnson  very  happily,  when  he 
was  going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from  a  look  which  expressed 
that  it  was    coming;     or,  when  he  had  said   it,  frY)m  a 
look  that  expressed  that  it  had  come.f     This  was  a  sense 
of  the  same  superiority ;    and  it  gave  Beauclerc  a  predomi- 
nance of  a  certain  sort  over  his  company,  Uttle  likely  to 
be  always  pleasant,  and  least  so  when  it  pointed  shafts 
of  sarcasm  against  his  friends.      Even  Johnson  was  not 
tolerant  of  these.     "  Sir,"  he  said  to  him,  after  one  of  his 
malicious  sallies,  "  you  never  open  your  mouth  but  with 
'*  intention  to  give  pain ;  and  you  have  often  given  me  pain, 
"  not  from  the  power  of  what  you  said,  but  from  seeing  your 
"  intention."  t     No  one  suffered  from  the  evil  habit  so  much 
as  Goldsmith. 

*  Essay,  28.  Bosicdly  vii.  265.  "As  Johnson  and  I,"  Boswell  adds, 
*' accompanied  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  coach,  Johnson  said,  'There  is  io 
"  *  Bcauclerk  a  predominance  over  his  company,  that  one  does  not  like.  Bathe  v 
"  '  a  man  who  has  lived  so  much  in  the  world,  that  he  has  a  short  story  on  erer; 
"  *  occasion  :  he  is  always  ready  to  talk,  and  is  never  exhausted.'  '* 

t  BosweUy  vii.  321.  "  Sir,"  he  said  to  Boswell,  on  another  occasion,  "evefj- 
**  thing  comes  from  him  so  easily.  It  appears  to  me  that  I  labour,  when  I  say  a 
**  good  thing."  Boswell.  **  You  are  loud.  Sir,  but  it  is  not  an  eflfort  of  mind.' 
I  could  give  many  examples  of  this  exquisite  ease  of  Beauclerk's  talk,  but  one 
perhaps  will  be  enough.  During  one  of  the  frequent  disputes  when  the  whigs, 
**  the  cursed  whigs,"  **  the  bottomless  whigs,"  as  Johnson  called  them,  had  become 
predominant  in  the  club,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  repelling  a  bitter  attack  on 
Fox  and  Burke,  Beauclerk  had  fallen  foul  of  G^rge  Steevens,  Boswell  interposed : 
''The  gentleman,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  against  whom  you  are  so  violent,  is,  I  ksov, 
a  man  of  good  principles."  Beauolebc.  "Then  he  does  not  wear  them  oat  in 
practice."     Bos.  vii.  123. 

t  Lord  Charlemont,  who  loved  him  thoroughly,  has  not  omitted  to  observe  this. 
"  He  was  eccentric,  often  querulous,  entertaining  a  contempt  for  the  generality 
"  of  the  world,  which  the  politeness  of  his  manners  could  not  always  conceal; 
"  but  to  those  whom  he  liked,  most  generous  and  friendly."  Hardy's  L^fe^  1 844. 
And  see  Boswdl,  vii.  258-60. 
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His  position  in  the  club  will  be  better  understood,  from  1763. 
this  sketch  of  its  leading  members.  He  found  himself,  of  Mt.  35. 
course,  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  leading  traits  of 
character  which  this  narrative  has  exhibited,  here,  for  the 
most  part,  told  against  him.  If,  on  entering  it,  his  rank  and 
claims  in  letters  had  been  better  ascertained,  more  allowance 
would  have  then  been  made,  not  alone  by  the  Hawkinses, 
but  by  the  Beauclercs  and  Burkes,  for  awkwardness  of 
manners  and  ungainliness  of  aspect,  for  that  ready  credulity 
which  is  said  to  be  the  only  disadvantage  of  an  honest  man, 
for  a  simplicity  of  nature  that  should  have  disarmed  instead 
of  inviting  ridicule,  and  for  the  too  sensitive  spirit  which 
small  annoyances  overthrew.  They  who  have  no  other 
means  of  acquiring  respect  than  by  insisting  on  it,  will  com- 
monly succeed ;  but  Goldsmith  had  too  many  of  those  other 
means  unrecognised,  and  was  too  constantly  contending  for 
them,  to  have  energy  to  spare  for  that  simpler  method. 
If  he  could  only  have  arrived,  where  Steele  was  brought  by 
the  witty  yet  gentle  ridicule  of  Dick  Eastcourt,  at  the  happi- 
ness of  thinking  nothing  a  diminution  to  hin^  but  what  argued 
a  depravity  of  his  will,  then  might  anything  Beauclerc  or 
Hawkins  could  have  said,  of  his  shape,  his  air,  his  manner, 
his  speech,  or  his  address,  have  but  led  to  a  manly  enforce- 
ment of  more  real  claims.*     But  there  was  nothing  in  this 

*  The  reader  who  is  not  already  familiar  with  this  wise  and  exquisite  paper  will 
thank  me  for  referring  him  to  it  in  the  468th  number  of  the  Spectator,  How 
exquisite  are  the  subjoined  passages  in  thought  as  weU  as  style  t  ''  It  is  an 
"  Insolence  natural  to  the  Wealthy,  to  affix,  as  much  as  in  them  Ues,  the 
**  Character  of  a  Man  to  his  Circumstances.  Thus  it  Lb  ordinary  with  them  to 
"  praise  fiuntly  the  good  Qualities  of  those  below  them,  and  say.  It  is  yery  extra- 
'*  ordinary  in  such  a  Man  as  he  is,  or  the  like,  when  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
<<  the  Value  of  him  whose  Lowness  upbraids  their  Exaltation.  It  is  to  this 
"  Humour  only,  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  that  a  quick  Wit  in  Conversation,  a  nice 
"  Judgment  upon  any  Emergency  that  could  arise,  and  a  most  blameless  inoffen- 
*'8ive  Behaviour,  could  not  raise  this  Man  above  being  received  only  upon  the 
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1763.  respect  too  trifling  for  him  not  to  think  a  diminution, 
iEt.35.  exacting  effort  and  failure  anew.  It  was  now,  more  than  ever, 
he  called  William  Filby  to  his  aid,  and  appeared  in  tailor  s 
finery  which  made  plainer  the  defects  it  was  meant  to  hide. 
It  was  now  he  resented  non-acceptance  of  himself  by  affecting 
careless  judgments  of  others.  It  was  now  that  his  very  avarice 
of  social  pleasure  made  him  fretful  of  the  restraints  of  Gerrard- 
street ;  and  all  he  had  suffered  or  enjoyed  of  old,  in  the  college 
class  room,  at  the  inn  of  Ballymahon,  among  the  Axe-lane 
beggars,  or  in  the  garret  of  Grifliths,  reacted  on  his  cordial 
but  fitful  nature  ; — ^never  seriously  to  spoil,  but  very  often  to 
obscure  it.  Too  Uttle  self-confidence  begets  the  forms  of 
vanity,  and  self-love  will  exaggerate  faults  as  well  as  virtues.  If 
Goldsmith  had  been  more  thoroughly  assured  of  his  own  fine 
genius,  the  slow  social  recognition  of  it  would  have  niade  him 
less  uneasy ;  but  he  was  thrust  suddenly  into  this  society, 
with  little  beyond  a  vague  sense  of  other  claims  than  it  was 
disposed  to  concede  to  him,  however  little  it  might  sympathise 
with  the  special  contempts  of  Hawkins  ;  and  what  argued  a 
doubt  in  others,  seems  to  have  become  one  to  himself,  which 
he  took  as  doubtful  means  of  reinforcing.  If  they  could 
talk,  why  so  could  he  ;  but  unhappily  he  did  not  talk,  as  m 
festive  evenings  at  Islington  or  the  White-conduit,  to  please 

'  Foot  of  oontributing  to  Mirth  and  Diversion.  ...  It  is  certainly  as  great  tn 

*  Instance  of  Self-love  to  a  Weakness,  to  be  impatient  of  being  mimick'd,  as  anj 

*  can  be  imagined.     There  were  none  bat  the  Vain,  the  Formal,  the  Proud,  or 

*  those  who  were  incapable  of  amending  their  Faults,  that  dreaded  him  ;  to  othff 

*  he  was  in  the  highest  D^;ree  pleasing  ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  Sati^&ctioD  (f 

*  any  indifferent  kind  I  ever  tasted  so  much,  as  having  got  over  an  Impatienoe  <i 

*  my  seeing  myself  in  the  Air  he  could  put  me  when  I  have  displeased  him.    H 

*  is  indeed  to  his  exquisite  Talent  this  way,  more  than  any  Philosophy  I  cM 

*  read  on  the  Subject,    that  my  Person  is  very  little  of  my  Care ;   and  it  i* 

*  indifferent  to  me  what  is  said  of  my  Shape,  my  Air,  my  Manner,  my  Speerfi,  <f 

*  my  Address.     It  is  to  poor  Eattcourt  I  chiefly  owe  that  I  am  arrived  %i  the 

*  Happiness  of  thinking  nothing  a  Diminution  to  me,  but  what  argues  a  I>epnnty 
'ofmvWiU.** 
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himself,  but  to  force  others  to  be  pleased.  Tom  Davies  17^3. 
was  no  very  acute  observer ;  yet  even  he  has  noted  of  him,  ]s^5. 
that,  so  far  from  desiring  to  appear  to  the-  best  advantage, 
he  took  more  pains  to  be  esteemed  worse  than  he  was, 
than  others  do  to  appear  better  than  they  are  :*  which  was 
but  saying,  awkwardly  enough,  that  he  failed  to  make  him- 
self understood.  How  time  will  modify  all  this;  how  far  the 
acquisition  of  his  fame,  and  its  effects  upon  himself,  will 
strengthen,  with  respect,  the  love  which  even  they  who 
most  laughed  at  already  bore  him ;  and  in  how  much  this 
laughing  habit  will  nevertheless  still  beset  his  friends, 
surviving  its  excuses  and  occasion ;  the  course  of  this  nar- 
rative must  show.  That  his  future  would  more  than  redeem 
his  past,  Johnson  was  the  first  to  maintain;  for  his  own 
experience  of  hardship  had  helped  his  affection  to  discern 
it,  and  he  was  never,  at  any  period  of  their  intercourse,  so 
forbearing  as  at  this.  Goldsmith*s  position  in  these  days 
should  nevertheless  be  well  understood,  if  we  would  read 
aright  the  ampler  chronicle  which  later  years  obtained. 

He  who  was  to  be  the  chronicler  had  arrived  again  in 
London.  "  Look,  my  lord !  *'  exclaimed  Tom  Davies  with 
the  voice  and  attitude  of  Horatio,  addressing  a  young  gentle- 
man who  was  sitting  at  tea  with  himself  and  Mrs.  Davies  in 
their  little  back  parlour,  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  16th 
of  May,  and  pointing  to  an  uncouth  figure  advancing  towards 
the  glass  door  by  which  the  parlour  opened  to  the  shop, 
"  It  comes  !  "  The  hope  of  the  young  gentleman's  life  was 
at  last  arrived.  "  Don't  tell  where  I  come  from,"  he  whis- 
pered, as  Johnson  entered  with  Arthur  MuqAy.t     "  This  is 

♦  Life  of  Garrieky  u.  168. 
t  Arthur  Iias  also  described  the  scene  ;  but  though  he  professes  to  relate  it  very 
differently  from  Boswell,   one  hanlly  discoTcrs  the  alleged  material  discrepancy. 
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1763.  "  Mr.  Boswell,  sir,"  said  Davies ;  adding  waggishly,  "  From 
mLZ5.  "  Scotland,  sir ! "  "  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  poor  Boswell  in  a 
flutter  (for  the  town  was  now  ringing  with  Number  Forty-fivt, 
Bute  had  just  retired  before  the  anti-Scottish  storm,  and 
Johnson*s  antipathies  were  notorious),  "  I  do  indeed  come 
"  from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  help  it  "  That,  sir,  I  find," 
said  the  remorseless  wit,  "  is  what  a  very  great  many  of  your 
"  countrymen  cannot  help.  Now,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Davies  as  he  sat  down,  regardless  of  the  stunned  young 
gentleman,  "  what  do  you  think  of  Garrick  ?  He  has  refased 
'^  me  an  order  to  the  play  for  l^Iiss  Williams,  because  he 
'*  knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and  that  an  order  would  be 
"  worth  three  shillings."  Boswell  roused  himself  at  this, 
for  what  he  thought  would  be  a  flattering  thing  to  say.  He 
knew  that  Garrick  had,  but  a  few  years  before,  assisted  this 
very  l^Iiss  Williams  by  a  free  benefit  at  his  theatre  ;  but  he 
did  not  yet  know  how  little  Johnson  meant  by  such  a  sally, 
or  that  he  claimed  to  himself  a  kind  of  exclusive  property  in 
Garrick,  for  abuse  as  well  as  praise.  "  O,  sir,"  he  exclaimed, 
*'  I  cannot  tliink  Mr.  Garrick  would  grudge  such  a  trifle  to 
"  ?/o?i."  "  Sir  !  "  rejoined  the  other,  with  a  look  and  tone 
tJiat  shut  up  liis  luckless  admirer  for  the  rest  of  tlie  evening. 
"  I  have  known  David  Garrick  longer  than  you  have  done ; 
"  and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to  talk  to  me  on  the 
"  subject."  *   A  characteristic  commencement  of  a  friendship 


tc 


This  writer  went  with  him  [Johnson]  into  the  shop  of  Davies,  the  bookseller,  in 
"  Russell -street,  Covent-garden.  Davies  came  running  to  him  almost  out  of  breath 
"  with  joy  :  *  The  Scot*  gentleman  is  c-3me,  sir ;  his  principal  wish  is  to  see  tou  ; 
**  *hc  is  now  in  the  back  jwirloiir.*  *  Well,  well,  Til  see  the  gentleman,'  said 
'*  Johnson.  He  walked  towards  the  room.  Mr.  Boswell  was  the  person.  Thi» 
**  i»Titer  followed  with  no  small  curiosity.  *  I  find/  said  Mr.  Boswell,  *  that  I 
**  *■  am  come  to  London  at  a  bad  time,  when  great  popular  prejudice  has  gi>ne  f^rth 
**  '  against  us  North  Britons  ;  but  when  I  am  talking  to  yon,  I  am  talking  to  a 
*'  *  large  and  liberal  mind,  and  you  know  that  I  cannot  Mp  coming  from  Scotland.' 
'*  *  Sir/  said  Johnson,  *  no  more  can  the  rest  of  your  countrymen.*  '*     <£^yf  ^^* 

*  BomtU,  ii.  163—165. 
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very  interesting  to  all  men.     The  self-complacent  young     i768. 
Scot  could  hardly  have  opened  it  better,  than  by  showing    -ffit.36. 
how  much  his  coolness  and  self-complacency  could  bear. 
He  rallied  from  the  shock ;  and,  though  he  did  not  open  his 
mouth  again,  very  widely  opened  his  ears,  and  showed  eager- 
ness and  admiration  unabated. 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,'*  said  Davies,  following  him  to  the 
door  as  he  went  away  :  "  I  can  see  he  likes  you  very  well.'** 
So  emboldened,  the  "  giant's  den "  itself  was  daringly 
invaded  after  a  few  days ;  and  the  giant,  among  other 
unusual  ways  of  showing  his  benevolence,  took  to  praising 
Garrick  this  time.  After  that,  tiie  fat  little  pompous  figure 
now  eager  to  make  itself  the  giant's  shadow,  might  be  seen 
commonly  on  the  wait  for  him  at  his  various  haunts :  in 
ordinaries  at  the  social  dinner  hour,  or  by  Temple-bar  in 
the  jovial  midnight  watches  (Johnson's  present  habit,  as  he 
tells  us  himself,  was  to  leave  his  chambers  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  seldom  to  return  till  two  in  the  morning)  to 
tempt  him  to  the  Mitre.  They  supped  at  that  tavern  for  the 
first  time  on  the  25th  of  June ;  but  Boswell,  who  tells  us 
what  passed,  has  failed  to  tell  us  at  what  particular  dish  it  was 
of  their  "  good  supper,"  or  at  what  glass  of  the  "  two  botties  " 
of  port  they  disposed  of,  that  Johnson  suddenly  roared  across 
the  table,  "  Give  me  your  hand ;  I  have  taken  a  liking  to 
you."  They  talked  of  Goldsmith.  He  was  a  somewhat  uneasy 
subject  to  Boswell,  who  could  not  comprehend  how  he  had 
managed  to  become  so  great  a  favourite  with  so  great  a  man. 
For  he  had  published  absolutely  nothing  with  his  name 
(Boswell  himself  had  just  published  "  Newmarkety  a  Tale  ") ; 
he  was  a  man  that  as  yet  you  never  heard  of,  but  as  ''  one 
*^  Dr.  Goldsmith ; "  and  all  who  knew  him  seemed  to  know  that 

*  BotweH^  ii.  168. 

A  A  2 
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1763.     he  had  passed  a  very  loose,  odd,  scrambling  kind  of  life. 

-fitTsfi.    "  Sir/*  said  Johnson,  "  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men  we 
"  now  have  as  an  author,  and  he  is  a  very  worthy  man  too.  He 
"  has  been  loose  in  his  principles,  but  he  is  coming  right"* 
A  first  supper  so  successful  would  of  course  be  soon 
repeated,  but  few  could  have  guessed  how  often.     Thej 
supped  again  at  the  Mitre  on  the  1st  of  July ;  they  were 
together  in  Inner  Temple-lane  on  the  5th;   they  supped 
a  third  time  at  the  Mitre  on  the  6th ;  they  met  once  more  on 
the  9th  ;  the  Mitre  again  received  them  on  the  14th ;  t  on  the 
19th  they  were  talking  again;  they  supped  at  Boswell's 
chambers  on  the  20th ;    they  passed  the  21st  together,  and 
supped    at   the    Turk's-head  in    the    Strand;    they  were 
discussing  the  weather  and  other  themes  on  the  26th ;  they 
had  another  supper  at  the  Turk's-head  on  the  28th,  and 
were  walking  firom  it,  arm  in  arm  down  the  Strand,  when 
Johnson  gently  put  aside  the  enticing  solicitations  of  wretch- 
edness with  No,  no,  my  Girl,  it  wont  do  ;  I  they  sculled  down 
to  Greenwich,  read  verses  on  the  river,  and  closed  the  day 
once  more  with  supper  at  the  Turk's-head,  on  the  30th ;  on 
the  31st  they  again  saw  each  other ;  they  took  tea  together, 
after  a  morning  in  Boswell's  rooms,  on  the  2nd  of  August;  on 
the  3rd  they  had  their  last  supper  at  the  Turk's-head  (Johnson 
encouraged  the  house  because  the  mistress  of  it  was  a  good 
civil  woman,  and  had  not  much  business)  before  Boswell's 

•  Bagwdl,  ii.  184. 

i*  That  sapper  on  the  14th  might  be  memorable  if  only  for  the  immortol  tiling 
Johnson  said  when  told  of  '*  an  impudent  fellow  from  Scotland,'*  who  maintained 
that  there  was  no  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  "Why,  sir,  if  the 
**  fellow  does  not  think  as  he  speaks,  he  is  lying  ;  and  I  see  not  what  honour  lie 
"  can  propose  to  himself  from  having  the  character  of  a  liar.  But  if  he  does 
**  really  think  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  why,  sir,  whoi 
"  he  leaves  our  houses  let  us  count  the  spoons.'*     Boswdl,  ii.  217. 

t  **  He,  however,  did  not  treat  her  with  harshness;    and  we  talked  of  the 
**  wretched  life  of  such  women."     Bomrtll,  ii.  244. 
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reluctant  departure  for  Utrecht,  where  the  old  judge  laird  i763. 
was  sending  him  to  study  the  law ; — and  so  many  of  Johnson's  Mi.  35. 
sympathies  had  thus  early  been  awakened  by  the  untiring 
social  enjoyment,  the  eagerness  for  talk,  the  unbounded 
reverence  for  himself,  exhibited  by  Boswell,  strengthened 
doubtless  by  his  youth  and  idleness  (of  themselves  enough, 
to  him,  to  make  any  man  acceptable),  by  his  condition  in  life, 
by  a  sort  of  romance  in  the  lairdship  of  Auchinleck  which 
he  was  one  day  to  inherit,  and  not  a  little,  it  may  be,  by  even 
his  jabbering  conceits  and  inexpressible  absurdities,  that  on 
the  5th  of  August,  the  sage  took  a  place  beside  him  in  the 
Harwich  coach,  accompanied  him  to  the  port  he  was  to  sail 
from,  and  as  they  parted  on  the  beach  enjoined  him  to  keep 
a  journal,  and  himself  promised  to  write  to  him.  "  Who  is 
**  this  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson's  heels  ?  "  asked  some  one, 
amazed  at  the  sudden  intimacy.  *'  He  is  not  a  cur,*'  answered 
Goldsmith ;  "  you  are  too  severe.  He  is  only  a  bur.  Tom 
**  Davies  flung  him  at  Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has  the 
"  faculty  of  sticking."  * 

Boswell  has  retorted  this  respectful  contempt;  and  in  him 
it  is  excessively  ludicrous.  "  It  has  been  generally  circulated 
**  and  believed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Doctor  was  a  mere  fool 
'*  in  conversation ;  but  in  truth  this  has  been  greatly  exag- 
"  gerated."  Goldsmith  had  supped  with  them  at  the  Mitre 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  flung  a  paradox  at  both  their  heads. 
He  maintained  that  knowledge  was  not  desirable  on  its  own 
account,  for  it  often  was  a  source  of  unhappiness.f  He 
supped  with  them  again  at  the  Mitre  Ave  days  later,  as 
Boswell's  guest,  when  Tom  Davies  and  others  were  present ; 
and  again  was  paradoxical.I  He  disputed  very  warmly  with 
Johnson,  it  seems,  against  the  sacred  maxim  of  the  British 

•  Prior,  i.  436.  f  Baatodl,  ii.  194. 

X  Among  Bobwell's  guests  was  a  presbyterian  doctor  and  small  poet^   Ogilvici 


i»»»m 


iesire 

he  endea- 

11  jam«!^^*     It  is  added 

•JcJLaSCA  TAS  DOW 

5»  c:v3i.  ix  h.  than  that 

him  SO 


^  :£  <A:]Bp€Citk>ii  with  his 
•  paar  -nite^i-r  *  -   2x  miiri,  x  s  iiiia«:sELb£c  noc  to  perceive, 
iuzL  ±^.iiL  'lie  izsc  juiir  3:  'suar  aev^sixnsance,  BoGwell  is 
jnniiCA^^ic  j:  ^iuissiiicl.  "vOii  js^«£ars  v-  himTexy  mach  isrhat 
^jjti  Jr^rJ.  rjZ.  cft  'TiinrcL  x  cd^  pise ;  Mr.  Boswell,  do 
ti.i-:i  £r-;:7:-r  Is   :wx  ^ScrSiIj  rrxThr  iz.d  good  sense  quite 
•^ .•:i.i:i  "17  "iitz   ::£i2nss  ic  5w:i  I-rTiij.     Also,  he  is  parti- 
-iIlt  ^.  nfrn.  ts.  Lr  rz^i?  G-:Lisniui's  person  short,  his 
■  1 — ;^->-.^i=-  ^i:«r?ic  iz^-i  T^il^ar.  and  his  deportment  that  of 
a  v;L>lir  awiwirilT  aSccdng  the  easv  gentlenian.I    How 


vli'.  -TV  xzjit'jcj  cniitua  v:  ih  x^m  jasat  zi  Sk<2b&1  f?r  a  sabject  He  hepn 
f/j  sx^iantLij  naurkiu  ihax  scise  w^s  t«t  rich  Luid  snynnd  Edinbaigh,  apoo 
«i>i,  Mji  BrjTvttZ.  "  G^irisiith.  v^:  k*i  sscxfied  plijsc  there,  contndicted 
"  tlkia,  T«r7  «£.tr«lT.  vith  a  meenn;  ko^  Duconeeiied  %  little  by  thia, 
'*  Mr,  OgUvit  tlken  U^^  bev  gr:-cxhd&.  vbere,  I  rappoee,  he  thought  hinuelf 
**  yalt^j  mtb ;  for  he  obeerred  that  Seotknd  haul  a  great  many  noUe  viU 
^'  pp»|«eti.''  *'  I  befieve,  nr,*  Mid  Johnson,  upon  thia,  *'  yon  hare  a  great  miDj. 
^^Konray,  too^  haa  noble  wild  prospects;  and  Lapland  is  remarkable  ffX 
**  pmdSgioaa  noble  wild  proapeets.  But,  sir,  let  me  teU  yon,  the  noblest  proepect 
**  wUeh  a  flootdnnaii  erer  aeea  is  the  hi^  road  that  leads  him  to  Englaod." 
TUf  natipMtfad  and  pointed  saUy  prodnoed  what  Boswell  calls  "a  roar**  of 
ayfrfaoM ;  and  ermi  at  all  thia  distance  of  time  one  seems  to  hear  that  hearty  tou 
— <kld«Bith  ountribiiiing  to  it  not  the  least     BanoeOj  ii.  208,  209. 

•  BemftU,  it  209.  f  HM,  u.  194. 

{  htii  me  add    a    passage  from  one  of    his  later  descriptions  which  will 
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such  a  man  could  be  thought  by  Johnson  one  of  the  first  1768. 
men  of  letters  of  the  day,  was  hard  to  be  understood ;  and  iEt.  35. 
harder  yet  to  be  borne,  that  such  a  man  should  be  a  privi- 
leged man.  "Doctor  Goldsmith  being  a  privileged  man, 
"  went  with  him  this  night "  (the  first  supper  at  the  Mitre) 
'*  strutting  away,  and  calling  to  me  with  an  air  of  superiority, 
"  like  that  of  an  esoteric  over  an  exoteric  disciple  of  a 
"  sage  of  antiquity,  /  go  to  Miss  Williains''  * 

To  be  allowed  to  go  to  Miss  Williams  was  decisive  of 
Johnson's  favour.  She  was  one  of  his  pensioners,!  blind  and 
old ;   was  now  living  in  a  lodging  in  Bolt-court,  provided  by 

probably  account  for  mach  of  this  feeling.  '*  It  may  also  be  obserred,  that  GK>ld* 
"  smith  was  sometimes  content  to  be  treated  with  an  easy  familiarity,  bat  upon 
' '  occasions  would  be  consequential  and  important.  *^  iii.  301 .  We  have  but  to  imagine 
BoBwell  suddenly  discovering  that  Goldsmith  might  be  treated  with  an  easy 
fiuniliarity,  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  familiarity  would  be  carried  to  an  extent 
which  in  mere  self-defence  must  have  rendered  necessary  a  resort  to  the  consequential 
and  important.     And  hinc  UUe  lachryjiKe.  *  Boswdly  ii.  199. 

i-  Others  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  nor  can  I  ever  think  of 
Johnson  without  thinking  of  the  wise,  kind  words,  with  which  Mrs.  Thrale  tells  us 
he  outraged  all  the  laws  of  political  economy  in  regard  to  the  poor.     '*  He  loved 
"  the  poor,"  she  says,  *'  as  I  never  yet  saw  any  one  else  do,  with  an  earnest  desire 
"  to  make  them  happy.  What  signifies,  says  some  one,  giving  halfpence  to  common 
<<  b^gars  ?   tiiey  only  lay  it  out  in  gin  or  tobacco.      And  why  should  they  be 
"  denied  such  sweeteners  of  their  existence,  says  Johnson  :  it  is  surely  very  savage 
"  to  refuse  them  every  possible  avenue  to  pleasure,  reckoned  too  coarse  for  our 
"  own  acceptance.      Life  is  a  pill  which  none  of  us  can  bear  to  swallow  without 
"  gilding ;   yet  for  the  poor  we  delight  in  stripping  it  still  barer,  and  are  not 
"  ashamed  to  show  even  visible  displeasure,  if  ever  the  bitter  taste  is  taken  from 
«  their  mouths."  After  telling  us  this,  the  lively  little  lady  adds,  that  in  consequence 
of  these  principles  he  nursed  *^  whole  nests"  of  people  in  his  house,  where  the  lame, 
the  blind,  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowful  found  a  sure  retreat  from  all  the  evils 
whence  his  little  income  could  secure  them.     Antedates,  84,  85.    Mr.  Maxwell 
tells  us  also,  in  his  collectanea,  that  * '  he  frequently  gave  all  the  silver  in  his 
"  pocket  to  the  poor,  who  watched  him  between  his  house  and  the  tavern  where  he 
"  dined."   Boticdl,  iii.  133.   We  learn,  too,  from  another  authority,  Mr.  Harwood, 
that  when  visiting  Lichfield,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  accustomed, 
on  his  arrival,    to  deposit  with  Miss  Porter  as  much  cash  as  would  pay  his 
expenses  back  to  London.     He  could  not  trust  himself  with  his  own  money,  as 
he  felt  himself  unable  to  resist  the  importunity  of  the  numerous  claimants  on 
his  benevolence.     Ibidy  ii.  146.      Hawkins  notes  the  same  peculiarity.     '*  He 
*'  now  practised  a  rule  which  he  often  recommended  to  his  friends,  always  to  go 
'*  abroad  with  a  quantity  of  loose  money  to  give  to  beggars,  imitating  therein,  though 


>:.  :Lrr33.  i*-ij:ac:!!Hs  urz  isd  times.      [do«ui. 


iill  isz  s^alil  Jsi-^r  X  TiKss.  in  a  house  to  oflFer  her,  as  in 


ij.  i.rziKr  Iirr^  .  tts  -^im-""-^!--  -wrii  his  etflier  life  and  its  priva- 
rL-.i::5w  -Fas-  iZt^it*  -n?*>^.f  f^ti  .<i4iAmg  tern,*  knew  intimately 
*I1  2Ji^  Tu-?.  ind  zilkid  w^tl :  and  he  never  went  home  at 
»'.J«r  ii:  w-i'^T^  ':«r^  siz  irtrrirfs  c*  after  supper,  without  calling 
va -risi  iCss  ^an^izas.    -Why  A>  you  keep  that  old 


,in:  jmAcm;  £.  aas  rnitt  ns  vak  BIB,  old  Mr.  WhisloD,  ^Mtt  I 

■'  .TiJiu  ^H  ii»  >K^-^  w  udME-^^saaofMiL"  LifiifJokmmm,  895.  Good^boi 
▼^a*i  'Vii^sa.a — ff..  sL  ms  yrst^  ^dauKB^  WtH.  Havkms  at  my  rate  ia  not^tik 
.a  ^ftisiK  i^iiii& -riiUk^idr  stw  its  i^T  iKvc  %eeL  Wbst  an  luezioeptiooaUe  poor^ 
:av  rcu-uaa  ik  iliss  xftT«s  muf  *-:  A*."  kvo*  f:-isei»''  si^  lOss  BeynoUi, 
"  ae  jn^r»s>  a  I  i^  A  Zr  ."  .oohlil'*  &p.ic;.  tW  &st  tiine  I  was  in  his  oompaDr, 
*~  .a  ij»  mr^Ur  tias  w  m  i-acc-wii  i:  i5»  jicfis^  at  one  or  tvo  o'clock  in  t&e 
~  -n.  rtrrnf  3r«  .(3^  ai-r  >wr  .-s:Ii£rsL  wfiir  ;c  thzwholds and  stalk,  and  tbalte 
•"  TSfi  V  1  or:  -rnnn.tw  inaL-  aiar  saoio^  x  ;ct  siea  a  livakEut.**  Crokcr'8  JSowrf^ 
!S}4.     "  I  lA-rw  3mri  "TTij  «j  'S2a6  J:k3A:B.  «\-<«ld  p>  oat  in  Lcmdon  with  hii 

-  r«.i.*k=i»  fil  .c  sCy^r.  iad  r:vi  is  jlI  awaj  im  the  streete  before  he  reUmed 

-  '3^  c^."  Xx-iijCIfi.  ji  i2ii  ^.rv3L  r.  %  Let  Be  jMld  that  BoriLe,  thongh  m 
Tir^T  ^i.t^^cal  **  nini  -sE.  3ihi  isss  Asu  lA^cL  asd  jvsttfied  it  031  anulsr  gronodL 
Btn  h  2^  ilsc  ^  Ss  Tsnuduc  aas.  <wi  bi  the  ib:<t  qnoe  of  throe  quarters  oft 
:c£:tirt«  jccjecj  iiu  3Lk5tf  ma.  crsaa  kiraskses  ia  its  care  and  jaorinon  for  the 
t»-  r,  ihsa  li  -•r.cii  '>*  £&-iJ3  sj  i'sscn'  u-e  rz»:«ke  now  so  eaaly  as  Buikeaud 


*  "Hr?.  Wiliiis-*  -iri  :^"  saj^  Sjist^cII  --with  snfficxent  dexterity,  notwith- 
'•  5iiz.'ilr^  i'ir  rLiz'iiissw  li-.cji  i^r  =Aiier  ..f  satis^ring  herself  that  the  cfajs 
••  ^ir^  fzll  ^z:z^  xzzK^r-A  v.-  =rt  a  'inle  &vk«:ird ;  for  I  fimded  she  pother 
•iz^-r  i:^  X  xT^^j.:,  t2  si^  ^'r.  ihr  ua  t.wh  it."     iii.  102.    On  the 
■^■rr  h^z.'i  Ftrrr.  vh'.-«  li-.-tirxK  sie  Tisiicd  iz  John5on*s  company  in  the  jetf 
:".'-  T-ji^  liis*  ars^  iz  i  .vcirL^^.-ai:  2  w  Dr.  ILWrt  Anderson :     "When  Ae 
••  iLA-ie  ie%  :.r  J.L=s::i  azi  hi*  sitJi«isw  she  «-::Jacu.^  it  ti-ith  so  much  delicacy, 
••  rj  r-r-ilj  v:-:iii^  ihe  cc;s:>i«  .:  the  cup.  to  feeL  by  the  heat,  the  tea  m  it 
*•  is..ir-«iril  ^ihi::.   that  :;  v*s  n^^her   inatter  <<i  admiration  than  of  didike.' 
Ard  =«  HAwkiis's  Life  ../ JAat^.r^^  S-21-5.  ic  :    "I  see  her  now,'*  sap  Miss 
Ha*-kir»«,   in  .:cc  •:{  the  |^!^Asante$t  (xidsv^  of  her  Memoin,  i.  152,    "a  pale» 
*•  i'Lninke::  -.Id  Lvly.  dn=%»ed  in  scirlet.  nukle  in  the  handsome  French  fiudiioQ  of  the 
*•  time,  with  a  la«  cap.  widi  tw..»  stiffened  pr»j€0ting  wings  on  the  temples,  «nd  a 
»•  black  lace  h'»i  over  it, .  .  Her  tcm^vr  has  Kwn  recorded  as  marked  with  the  Welsh 
**  fire,  and  this  might  be  excite^l  by  some  of  the  moaner  InmAti^a  of  the  apper  floors'* 
[of  Dr.  Jijhnson's  hon^e]  :  **  but  her  gentle  kindness  to  me  I  nerer  shall  forget, 
**  or  think  conaiatent  with  a  Kid  temper/*     The  bad  temper  seems  neyertheless 
indiitpntable.    "  Age,  and  sickness,  and  pride,'*  Johnson  himself  writes  a  few  yean 
later,  "have  made  her  so  pee^i^h,  that  I  was  forced  to  bribe  the  maid  to  stsT 
"with   her   by  a  secret  sti])ulati(>n  of  half-a-crown   a  week  over  her  wages.** 
BofvcfU,  vi.  263.     In  ani^ther  Utter  ho  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale  :   "  Williams  hates 
"  every  body.     Levett  hates Desmoulins,  :ind  dvie>  nil  love  Williniiu^.     D»anoulimi 
"hates  them  both.     Poll  loves  none  ^r  them."      Piozzi  Letters  {\7SS),  ii.  38; 
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"  blind  woman  in  your  house  ?  "  asked  Beauclerc.     *'  Why,     1768. 
**  sir,"  answered  Johnson,  "  she  was  a  friend  to  my  poor    -fit- 85. 
**  wife,  and  was  in  the  house  with  her  when  she  died.     She 
**  has  remained  in  it  ever  since,  sir." 

Beauclerc's  friendships  with  women  were  not  of  the  kind 
to  help  his  appreciation  of  such  gallantry  as  this  ;  though  he 
seems  to  have  known  none,  in  even  the  circles  of  fashion,  so 
distinguished,  that  he  did  not  take  a  pride  in  showing  them 
his  rusty-coated  philosopher-friend.  The  then  reader  of  the 
Temple,  Mr.  Maxwell,  has  described  the  levees  at  Inner 
Temple-lane.  He  seldom  called  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day, 
he  says,  without  finding  Johnson  in  bed,  or  declaiming  over 
his  tea  to  a  party  of  morning  visitors,  chiefly  men  of  letters, 
among  whom  Goldsmith,  Murphy,  Hawkesworth  (an  old 
friend  and  fellow-worker  under  Cave),  and  Langton,  are 
named  as  least  often  absent.  Sometimes  learned  ladies  were 
there,  too ;  and  particularly  did  he  remember  a  French  lady 
of  wit  and  fashion  doing  him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  this  year :  and  the  lady  was  no  other  than 
the  famous  Countess  de  Boufflers,  acknowledged  leader  of 
French  society,  mistress  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  aspiring  to 
be  his  wife,  and  of  course,  in  the  then  universal  fashion  of 
the  savantes,  philosophes,  and  beaux  esprits  of  Paris,  an 
Anglomane.     She  had  even  written  a  tragedy  in  English 

and  see  28-9.  Poll  was  a  Miss  Carmichael,  who,  with  Mn.  Desmoulins  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Williams  and  Mr.  Levett,  formed  what  Miss  Hawkins  calls  the 
<*  inmates  of  the  upper  floors,**  and  Mrs.  Thrale  ''the  whole  nests*'  of  people, 
who  were  indebted  for  their  only  home  to  the  charity  of  Johnson.  **  He  used  to 
<<  lament  pathetically  to  me,*'  adds  the  little  lady,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
her  AnecdoUs  (213),  *'  that  they  made  his  life  miserable  from  the  impossibility  he 
*<  found  of  making  theirs  happy.  .,.!£,  howeyer,  I  yentured  to  blame  their  ingrati- 
*'  tude  and  condemn  their  conduct,  he  would  instantly  set  about  softening  the  one 
''  and  justifying  the  other  ;  and  finished  commonly  by  telling  me  that  I  knew  not 
"how  to  make  allowances  for  situations  I  neyer  experienced.**  Such  was  his 
humanity,  and  such  his  generosity,  exclaims  Boswell,  ''that  Mrs.  Desmoulius 
"herself  told  me  he  allowed  her  half-a-guinea a  week.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
"  that  this  was  aboye  a  twelfth  part  of  his  pension."     Z(/f,  vii.  50. 


1763. 
iEt.S5. 
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prose,  on  a  subject  from  the  Spectator ;  and  was  now  on  a 
round  of  visitings,  reading  her  tragedy,  breakfasting  with 
Walpole,  dining  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  supping  at 
Beauclerc's,  out  of  patience  with  every  body's  ridiculous 
abuse  of  every  body  that  meddled  in  politics,  and  out  of 
breath  with  her  own  social  exertions.  ''  Dans  ce  pays-ci, 
she  exclaimed,  *'  c'est  un  effort  perp6tuel  pour  se  divertir; 
and,  exhausted  with  it  herself,  she  did  not  seem  to  think  that 
any  one  else  succeeded  any  better.  It  was  a  few  days  after 
Horace  Walpole*s  great  breakfast  at  Strawberry-hill,  where 
he  describes  her  with  her  eyes  a  foot  deep  in  her  head,  her 
hands  dangling  and  scarce  able  to  support  her  knitting-bag, 
that  Beauclerc  took  her  to  see  JohnsoiL.  They  sat  and 
talked  with  him  some  time ;  and  were  retracing  their  way  up 
Inner  Temple-lane  to  the  carriage,  when  all  at  once  they 
heard  a  voice  like  thunder,  and  became  conscious  of  Johnson 
hurrying  after  them.  On  nothing  priding  himself  more  than 
on  his  politeness,  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head,  after  a  little 
reflection,  that  he  ought  to  have  done  the  honours  of  his 
literary  residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality ;  and,  eager  to 
show  himself  a  man  of  gallantry,  was  now  hurrying  down 
the  staircase  in  violent  agitation.  He  overtook  them  before 
they  reached  the  Temple-gate,  and,  brushing  in  between 
Beauclerc  and  the  Countess,  seized  her  hand  and  conducted 
her  to  her  coach.*  His  dress  was  a  rusty  brown  morning 
suit,  a  pair  of  old  shoes  by  way  of  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled 

*  BoswdJj  Ti.  25-6.  "When  our  visit  was  ended,"  says  TTiinnAli  More,  descriliing 
herself  aud  her  sister  calling  on  Johnson  in  the  year  of  GoIdsmith^s  death,  **fae 
**  called  for  his  hat,  as  it  rained,  to  attend  ns  down  a  long  winding  to  our  ocwch.*^ 
Memoirs^  i.  49.  And  Miss  Reynolds  expressly  tells  as  { Crohtty  832),  that  he  nerer 
suffered  any  lady  to  walk  from  his  house  to  her  carriage,  through  Bolt-court^  un- 
attended by  himself  to  hand  her  into  it ;  and  if  any  obstacle  prevented  it  firom 
driving  off,  "there  he  would  stand  by  the  door  of  it,  and  gather  a  mob  aivund 
'*  him  :  indeed  they  would  begin  to  gather  the  moment  he  appeared  haudiug  the 
**  lady  down  the  steps  into  Fleet-street." 
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wig  sticking  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  lyes. 
shirt  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches  hanging  loose.  "  A  con-  j&%,  85. 
"  siderable  crowd  of  people  gathered  round,"  says  Beauclerc, 
*^  and  were  not  a  little  struck  by  this  singular  appearance." 
The  hero  of  the  incident  would  be  the  last  person  to  be 
moved  by  it.  The  more  the  state  of  his  toilet  dawned  upon 
him,  the  less  likely  would  he  be  to  notice  it.  There  was  no 
more  remarkable  trait  in  Johnson,  and  certainly  none  in 
which  he  more  contrasted  with  the  subject  of  this  narrative, 
than  that,  as  Miss  Reynolds  was  always  surprised  to  remark 
in  him,  no  external  circumstances  ever  prompted  him  to 
make  the  least  apology  for  them,  or  to  seem  even  sensible  of 
their  existence. 

It  was  not  many  months  after  this  that  he  went  to  see 
Goldsmith  in  a  new  lodging  in  the  locality  which  not  Johnson 
alone  has  rendered  illustrious,  but  its  association  with  a  line 
of  the  greatest  names  of  English  literature ;  the  Dorsets, 
Baleighs,  Seldens,  Clarendons,  Beaumonts,  Fords,  Marstons, 
Wycherleys,  and  Congreves.  He  had  taken  rooms  on  the  then 
library  staircase  of  the  Temple.  They  were  a  himible  set 
of  chambers  enough  (one  Jeflfs,  the  butler  of  the  society, 
shared  them  with  him) ;  and,  on  Johnson's  prying  and  peering 
about  in  them,  after  his  short*sighted  fashion,  flattening  his 
face  against  every  object  he  looked  at,  Goldsmith's  uneasy 
sense  of  their  deficiencies  broke  out.  "  I  shall  soon  be  in 
"  better  chambers,  sir,  than  these,"  he  said.  "  Nay,  sir," 
answered  Johnson,  "  never  mind  that.  NU  te  qtuesiveris 
"  extra.'*  Invaluable  advice  !  could  Goldsmith,  blotting  out 
remembrance  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  looking  solely 
and  steadily  on  the  present  and  the  future,  but  have  dared 
to  act  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  ARREST  AND  WHAT  PRECEDED  IT. 

1768—1764. 

1763.         Goldsmith's  removal  from  the  apartments  of  Newbery's 
Mi,  35.    relative  in  Wine  Office  Court,  to  his  new  lodging  on  the 
library  stair-case  of  the  Temple,  took  place  in  an  early 
month  of  1764,  and  seems  to  connect  itself  with  circum- 
stances at  the  close  of  1768  which  indicate  a  less  cordial 
imderstanding  between  himself  and  Newbery.      He   had 
ceased  writing  for  the  British  Magazine ;  was  contemplating 
an  extensive  engagement  with  James  Dodsley;    and  had 
attempted  to  open  a  connection  with  Tonson  of  the  Strand. 
The  engagement  with  Dodsley  went  as  far  as  a  formal  signed 
agreement   (for  a   Chronological  History  of   the  Lives  of 
eminent  Persons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  in  which  the 
initials  of  medical  bachelor  are  first  assumed  by  hiTn ;  and 
at  the  close  of  which   another  intimation   of  his  growing 
importance    appears,     in    the     stipulation    that     "  Oliver 
"  Goldsmith  shall  print  his  name  to  the  said  work."     It  was 
to  be  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  of  the  size  and  type  of  the 
Universal  History;     each   volume  was   to   contain  thirty- 
five-sheets;  Goldsmith  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  three 
guineas  a  sheet ;  and  the  whole  was  to  be  delivered  in  the 
space  of  two  years  at   farthest.     But  nothing  came  of  it. 
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Dodsley  had  inserted  a  cautious  proviso  that  he  was  not  to  1763. 
be  required  to  advance  anything  till  the  book  should  be  iBt.35. 
completed ;  and  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  book  was  never 
begun  *  The  overture  to  Tonson  had  not  even  so  much 
success.  It  was  a  proposition  from  Goldsmith  for  a  new 
edition  of  Pope,  which  Tonson  was  so  little  disposed  to  enter- 
tain that  he  did  not  condescend  to  write  his  refusal.  He  sent 
a  printer  with  a  message  declining  it ;  delivered  with  so  much 
insolence,  that  the  messenger  received  a  caning  for  his  pains. 
The  desire  to  connect  himself  with  Pope,  seems  to  point 
in  the  direction  of  those  secret  labours  which  are  to  prove 
such  wonderment  to  Hawkins.  He  was  busy  at  this  time 
witli  his  poem  and  his  novel;  and,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  what  great  fat  Doctor  Cheyne  of  Bath  told  Thomson, 
that,  as  you  put  a  bird's  eyes  out  to  make  it  sing  the 
sweeter,   you    should    keep    poets  poor  to  animate  their 

*  As  an  example  of  such  agreements,  and  the  first  formal  evidence  of  Cbldsmith^s 
growing  importance  with  the  booksellers,  I  subjoin  Dodsley's.  The  original  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Rogers  having  lately  presented  it,  along  with  his  more 
interesting  gifts  to  the  nation  of  Milton's  agreement  for  Paradue  Lost  and  Dryden's 
for  the  Fables.  **  It  is  agreed  between  Oliver  (Goldsmith  M.B.  on  one  hand,  and 
**  James  Dodsley  on  the  other,  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall  write  for  James  Dodsley 
'*  a  book  called  a  Chronological  History  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  Great 
**  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  that  e£fect,  consisting  of  about  two  volumes  8vo.  about 
<  *  the  same  size  and  letter  with  the  Universal  History  published  in  8vo ;  for  the  writing 
*  *  of  which  and  compiling  the  same,  James  Dodsley  shall  pay  Oliver  Qoldsmith  three 
*'  guineas  for  every  printed  sheet,  so  that  the  whole  shall  be  delivered  complete 
* '  in  the  space  of  two  years  at  farthest ;  James  Dodsley,  however,  shall  print  the 
**  above  work  in  whatever  manner  or  size  he  shall  think  fit,  only  the  Universal 
"  History  above  mentioned  shall  be  the  standard  by  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  shaU 
"  expect  to  be  pidd.  Oliver  Gk)ldsmith  shall  be  paid  one  moiety  upon  delivery  of 
<'  the  whole  copy  complete,  and  the  other  moiety,  one  half  of  it  at  the  conclusion 
''of  six  months,  and  the  other  half  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  next 
*^  alter  the  publication  of  the  work,  James  Dodsley  giving,  however,  upon  the 
**  delivery  of  the  whole  copy,  two  notes  for  the  money  left  unptud.  Each  volume 
*'  of  the  abrjve  intended  work  shall  not  contain  more  than  five-and-thirty  sheets, 
*'  and  if  they  should  contain  more,  the  surplus  shall  not  be  paid  for  by  James 
**  Dodsley.     Oliver  Goldsmith  shall  print  his  name  to  the  said  work. 

"  Oliveb  Goldsmith, 
**  March  31«f,  1763.  **  James  Dodslet." 
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176S.     geniuSy  he  was  in  excellent  condition  for    such    labour; 

^fit]35.  thongh  it  may  be,  with  Thomson,  he  might  think  both  the 
birds  and  the  poets  happier  in  the  light,  and  singing  sweetest 
amid  loxuriant  woods,  with  the  full  spring  blooming  aromid 
them.*  What  alone  seems  certain  as  to  that  matter,  be  it 
light  or  dark,  is  that  the  song,  if  a  tnie  song,  will  make  itself 
audible. 

There  is  a  note  among  Newbery's  papers  with  the  date  of 
the  17th  of  December  1763,  which  states  Goldsmith  to  have 
received  twenty-five  guineas  from  the  publisher,  for  which 
he  promises  to  accoimt.  At  this  time,  too,  he  dis- 
appears from  his  usual  haunts,  and  is  supposed  to  haie 
been  in  concealment  somewhere.  Certainly  he  was  in  distress, 
and  on  a  less  secure  footing  with  Newbery  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.t     Yet  it  is  also  at  this  time  we  find 

*  CK>ldsmith*8  philoBophy  on  ihis  subject  appears  in  that  delightfiilly  vritten 
book,  the  Animated  Nature,  and  is  yery  much  opposed  to  fitt  Dr.  Gh^jne's. 
**  The  music  of  every  bird  in  captivity  produces  no  very  pleamng  sensatioDS :  it 
**  is  but  the  mirth  of  a  little  animal  insensible  of  its  unfortunate  aituatian.  It  it 
*^  the  landscape,  the  grove,  the  golden  break  of  day,  the  contest  upon  the  Ixw- 
'*  thorn,  the  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch,  the  soaring  in  the  air,  and  the 
*'  answering  of  its  young,  that  gives  the  bird's  song  its  true  relish.  These  united, 
'*  improve  each  other,  and  raise  the  mind  to  a  state  of  the  highest,  yet  most 
**  harmless  exultation.  Nothing  can  in  this  situation  of  mind  be  more  pkuio| 
'*  than  to  see  the  lark  warbling  on  the  wing  ;  raising  its  note  as  it  soars,  until  it 
**  seems  lost  in  the  immense  heights  above  us ;  the  note  continuing^  the  bird  itself 
*^  unseen  ;  to  see  it  then  descending  with  a  swell  as  it  comes  from  the  clouds,  yet 
**  sinking  by  degrees  as  it  approaches  its  nest ;  the  spot  where  all  its  affisctioDS 
' '  are  centred,  the  spot  that  has  prompted  all  this  joy. "  iv.  261  -2.  In  the  same  chapter 
Goldsmith  inddentalTy  contributes  his  experience  to  what  Charles  Fox,  Gokiidge, 
and  other  famous  men  have  since  written  on  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  '  *  For  veeb 
* '  together,  if  undisturbed,  they  sit  upon  the  same  tree  ;  and  Shakspeare  xightl; 
'*  describes  the  nightingale  sitting  nightly  in  the  same  place,    whidi  I  have 

frequently  observed  she  seldom  departs  from .  .  Her  note  is  soft,  various,  and 

interrupted  ;  she  seldom  holds  it  without  a  pause  above  the  time  that  <»ie  oui 
**^  count  twenty.  The  nightingale*s  pausing  song  would  be  the  proper  epithet  for 
'*  this  bird*s  music  with  us,  which  is  more  pleasing  than  the  warbling  of  any  other 
**  bird,  because  it  is  heard  at  a  time  when  all  the  rest  are  silent,  iv.  256-7. 
These  passages,  exquisite  in  feeling,  in  expression  emuhite  the  music  they  describe. 

t  A  brief  letter  of  Goldsmith's  with  which  I  was  fiivoured  after  this  part  of  m; 
narrative  was  printed  in  my  first  edition,  gave  strong  corroboration  to  the  state- 


it 
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him  busied  with  others'  distresses,  and  helping  to  relieve  1768. 
them.  Among  his  own  papers  at  his  death  was  found  the  Mt.  85. 
copy  of  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  poor  Kit  Smart,*  who  had 
married  Newbery's  step-daughter  ten  years  before,  and  had 
since,  with  his  eccentricities  and  imprudences,  wearied  out 
all  his  friends  but  Goldsmith  and  Johnson.  Very  recently, 
as  a  last  resource,  he  had  been  taken  to  a  mad-house ;  and  it 
was  under  this  restraint,  while  pens  and  ink  were  denied  to 
him,  that  he  indented  on  the  walls  of  his  cell  with  a  key,  his 
Song  to  David,\    His  friends  accounted  for  the  excellence  of 

ments  made  in  it.  It  would  seem  that  between  the  date  of  his  leaying  Wine 
Office  Court  in  *'  an  early  month  of  1764  "  {ante,  364),  and  his  retom  to  Islington  at 
"  the  beginning  of  April "  in  that  year  (poet^  869),  he  had  occupied,  while  his  attic  in 
library  staircase  of  the  Temple  was  preparing,  a  temporary  lodging  in  Gray's  Inn ; 
and  that  the  engagement  with  the  Dodsleys  which  I  haye  described  as  opened  at 
this  time,  had  actually  proceeded  as  &r  as  the  preparation  of  copy,  and  the  claim 
for  adyance  of  money.  This,  as  well  as  the  sharp  poverty  he  was  8u£fering, 
appears  from  the  brief  note  to  James  Dodsley,  which  has  been  communicated  to 
me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  whose  success  in  matters  of  literary 
research  is  as  little  to  be  questioned  as  the  yivadty  and  ease  with  which  he 
imparts  his  discoveries.  ''Sir,**  it  runs,  being  dated  from  ''Gray's  Inn," 
and  addressed  ''  to  Mr.  James  Dodesley  in  Pall  Mall,'*  on  the  10th  of  March 
1764,  ''I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  can  let  me  have  ten  guineas  per 
"  bearer,  for  which  I  promise  to  account.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
**  OLiVEa  GoLDSXiTR.  P.S.  I  shall  call  to  see  you  on  Wednesday  next  with  copy, 
''  &C."    Whether  the  money  was  advanced,  or  the  copy  supplied,  does  not  appear. 

*  Percy  calls  it  (Letter  to  Malone,  Oct  17,  1786)  **  a  paper  which  he  wrote  to 
"  set  about  a  subscription  for  poor  Smart,  the  mad  poet."  For  a  very  whimsical 
account  of  Smart^s  vagaries,  while  yet  a  resident  fellow  of  Pembroke  in  Cambridge, 
written  in  Gray's  quaint  thoughtful  way,  see  TTorib,  iii.  42.  He  describes  him 
amusing  himself  with  a  comedy  of  his  own  writing,  which,  **he  says,  is  inimitable, 
"  true  sterling  wit^  and  humour  by  God  ;  and  he  can't  hear  the  Prologue  without 
*'  being  ready  to  die  with  laughter.  He  acts  five  parts  himself  and  is  only  sorry 
**  he  can't  do  all  the  rest.  ...  All  this,  you  see,  must  come  to  a  Jayl,  or  Bedlam, 
**  and  that  without  any  help,  almost  without  pity."  And  see  Correipondence  of 
Oray  and  Mason,  169,  175  ;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotet,  260. 

f  Boswell  did  great  wrong  to  Smart  by  making  him  the  hero  of  the  ever  fiunous 
comparison  with  Derrick.  {Life,  viii.  182-8.)  It  was  of  JBoifce  and  Derrick  that 
Johnson  was  asked  at  Lord  Shelbume's  which  he  thought  the  best  poet.  '*  Sir, 
*'  there  is  no  settling  the  point  of  precedency  between  a  louse  and  a  flea  ! "  The 
question  was  put  by  Morgann  (who  wrote  the  admirable  Essay  on  FalMaff),  ex- 
pressly to  provoke  Johnson  out  of  an  argument  he  had  taken  up,  ''from  the  spirit 
*<  of  contradiction,"  to  prove  the  merits  of  Derrick  as  a  writer. 
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1768.     the  composition  by  asserting  that  he  was  most  religious  when 
Mi,  85.    most  mad ;  but  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  were  nevertheless 
now  exerting  themselves  for  his  release.     "  Sir,"  said  the 
latter  to  Boswell,  at  one  of  their  recent  interviews,  "my 
"  poor  friend  Smart  showed  the  disturbance  of  his  mind, 
'*  by  falling  upon  his  knees  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the 
"  street,  or  in  any  other  unusual  place.      Now  although, 
"  rationally  speaking,  it  is  greater  madness   not  to  pray 
"  at  all,  than  to  pray  as  Smart  did,  I  am  afraid  there  are 
"  so  many  who  do  not  pray,  that  their  understanding  is  not 
"  called  in  question."     "  I  did  not  think,"  he  remarked  to 
Bumey,  "  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.     His  infirmities  were 
"  not  noxious  to  society.     He  insisted  on  people  praying 
"  with  him;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray  with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one 
"  else.    Another  charge  was,  that  he  did  not  love  clean 
"  linen ;  and,  sir,  I  have  no  passion  for  it." 
1764.         Their  exertions   were  successful.     Smart  was   again  at 
-ffit.36.    large  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  on  the  3rd  of  the  fol- 
lowing April  (1764)  a  sacred  composition  named  Hannak 
with  his  name  as  its    author,  and  music   by  Mr.  Worgan, 
was  produced  at  the  king's  theatre.     The   eflfort  connects 
itself    with    a   similar    one   by   Goldsmith,    made   at  the 
same  time.     He  wrote  the  words  of  an  Oratorio  in  three 
acts,  on  the  subject  of  the    Captivity  in    Babylon.     But 
it  is  easier  to   help  a  Mend  than   oneself ;    and   his  own 
Oratorio  lay  unrepresented  in  his  desk.     All  he  received 
for  it  was  ten  guineas,  paid  by  Dodsley  for  his  right  to 
publish  it,  in  which  Newbery   was  to   share ;    and  all  of 

*  LifCj  ii.  1 70-71 .  Johnson  said  another  whimsical  thing  to  Barney,  when,  hariDg 
obserrcd  that  ]K>or  Kit  was  getting  fat  in  the  madhouse,  the  latter  suggeeted 
want  uf  exercise  as  the  probable  cause  :  **  No,  sir ;  he  has  partly  as  much  exercise 
*'  as  be  u9Cil  to  have,  for  he  digs  in  the  garden.  Indeed,  before  his  confinement,  h« 
'^  used  for  exercise  to  walk  to  the  ale-house  ;  but  he  was  carried  back  again.*" 
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it  that  escaped  to  tlie  public  while  he  lived  were  two  songs ;     1764. 
in  which  his  own  sorrows  and  hope  seemed  as  legibly  written    ^t^6. 
as  those  of  the  Israelitish  women. 

"  To  the  last  moment  of  his  breath 
On  Hope  the  wretch  relies, 
And  even  the  pang  preceding  death 
Bids  Expectation  rise. 

^  Hope,  like  the  gleaming  taper's  light, 
A  doms  and  cheers  our  way, 
And  still  as  darker  grows  the  night 
Emits  a  brighter  ray."  * 

The  night  was  very  dark  round  Goldsmith  just  now,  yet 
the  ray  was  shining  steadily  too.  In  few  of  the  years  of  his 
life  have  we  more  decisive  evidence  of  struggles  and  distress 
than  in  this  of  1764  ;  in  none  did  he  accomplish  so  much  for 
an  enduring  fame.  But  it  is  a  year  very  difficult  to  describe 
with  any  accuracy  of  detail.  We  have  little  to  guide  us  beyond 
the  occasional  memoranda  of  publishers  and  the  accounts  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fleming.  To  the  Islington  lodging  he 
returned  at  the  beginning  of  April  (having  paid  rent  for 
the  retention  of  "  the  room,"  meanwhile,  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  shillings  a  week) ;  and  his  expenses  to  the  end  of  June 
are  contained  in  his  landlady's  bill.  They  seem  to  argue  ^ 
fewer  enjoyments,  and  less  credit  with  ]VIi;s.  Fleming.  No 
dinners  or  teas  are  thrown  into  the  bargain.  The  sixpence 
for  **  sassafras  "  (a  humble  decoction  which  the  poet  does  not 
seem  to  have  despised,  now  dealt  in  by  apothecaries  chiefly) 
is  always  carefully  charged.  The  loans  are  only  four,  and  of 
moderate  amount ;  a  shilling  to  "  pay  the  laundress,*'  and 
ten-pence,  one  and  two-pence,  and  sixpence  "  in  cash." 
There  are  none  of  the  old  entries  for  port  wine.     Two-pence, 

*  See  Nichols's  lUuHratioru,  Tii.  24-5,  and  jposf,  Book  iv.  chap.  ziii.  The  TerseB 
aboTO  quoted  are  firom  the  original  manuscript  of  the  oratorio.  The  song  as  appended 
to  The  Haunch  of  Venitm,  &c.  (1776),  will  be  found  in  Miacdl,  Works,  W.  120-1. 
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1764.     twice,  for  "  a  pint  of  ale,"  and  two-pence  for  "  opodeldock," 

aT86.    express  his  very  humble  "  extras."*    The  impression  left  by 

this  bill  is  borne  out  byNewbery's  concurrent  memoranda  of 

money  advanced ;  in  sums  ridiculously  small,  and  for  such 

work  as  the  revision  of  short  translations,  and  papers  for  the 

*  I  subjoin  the  aooount  from  the  Ne-wbeiy  MSS,  Prior,  ii.  12-18. 
"  1764.     Doct.  Goldsmith  Dr.  to  Bliz.  Fleming. 
To  the  rent  of  the  room  from  Dec  25  to  March  29.         .£117    6 

April  2.  A  post  letter 0    0    1 

8.  The  stage-coach  to  London      .         .  .006 

7.  Lent  to  pay  the  laundress 0     10 

11.  A  post  letter 0    0    1 

15.  A  parcel  by  the  coach 0    0    2 

18.  A  post  letter 0    0    1 

19.  Sassafras 0    0    6 

25.  Sassafras 0  0  6 

May  2.  Sassafras 0  0  6 

8.  A  post  letter 0  0  1 

7.  A  poet  letter 0  0  1 

Sassafras 0    0    6 

Gave  tHe  boy  for  carrying  a  parcel  to  Pall  Mall  .008 

12.  Sassafr^ 0    0    6 

16.  A  post  letter 0    0    4 

17.  Pens  and  paper 0    18 

21.  Sassafras 0    0    6 

23.  A  post  letter 0  0  1 

24.  Lent  in  cash 0  0  10 

A  pint  of  ale 0  0  2 

26.  Taper 0  0  6 

28.  Sassafras 0  0  6 

Opodeldock   .         .         .    *    .         .         .         .002 
June  8.  A  letter  to  the  post 0    0    1 

9.  Lent  in  cash 0     12 

Sassafras 0    0    6 

21.  Lent  in  cash 0  0  6 

27.  A  post  letter 0  0  1 

28.  A  post  letter 0  0  1 

80.  Sassafras 0  0  6 

To  cleaning  shoes 0    2    6^ 

Washing  and  Mending. 

April  17.  3  Shirts,  8  neckcloths,  4  pair  of  stockings  .     .     0    1    5i 
May     3.  2  Shirts,  2  neckcloths,  1  cap  .         .         .         .     0     0    9( 

12.  4  Shirts,  4  neckcloths,  3  pair  of  stockings  ..019 
To  mending  3  pair  of  stockings         .         .         .003 

26.  3  Shirts,  3  neckcloths,  1  pair  stockings  ..012} 

Carried  forward  £2  17  114 
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Christian  Magazine,*  What  were  not  unusual  in  the  i764. 
previous  year,  as  cash  advances  of  one,  two,  and  even  four  and  Mt.  S6. 
five  guineas,  from  the  publisher,  have  now  dwindled  down  to 
"  shillings  "  and  "  half-crowns ;"  and  it  is  matter  of  doubt 
whether  Newbery,  to  satisfy  outstanding  claims,  did  not 
engage  him  for  some  part  of  his  time  in  work  for  his 
juvenile  library.  The  author  of  Caleb  WiUiams,  who  had 
been  a  child's  publisher  himself,  had  always  a  strong  persua- 
sion that  Goldsmith  wrote  Ooody  Two  Shoes  (an  ingenious 
living  critic  has  claimed  Tom  Hickathrift  for  Fielding) ;  + 
and  if  so,  the  effort  belongs  to  the  present  year ;  for  Mrs. 
Margery,  radiant  with  gold  and  ginger-bread,  and  rich  in 
pictures  as  extravagantly  ill-drawn  as  they  are  dear  and  well- 
remembered,  made  her  appearance  at  Christmas.  Other  aid 
was  also  sought  to  eke  out  that  of  Newbery ;    and  a  sum  of 

Brouglit  forward  £2  17  11| 
June     8.  4  Shirts,  4  neckcloths,  1  pair  stockings,  1  cap 
1  Pair  stockings,  mending 
22.  4  Shirts,  4  neckcloths,  4  pair  stockings 
3  Pair  stockings,  mending 
For  cloth  and  wristing  a  shirt 
To  3  months'  board,  from  March  29  to  June  29 


**  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

*  For  this,  the  Life  of  Christ  and  Lives  of  the  PaXhen^  before  referred  to,  appear 
to  have  been  translated  ;  Goldsmith  receiving  212.  for  the  task  work. 

-h  There  will  perhaps  be  no  harm  in  now  sa3ring  that  the  critic  to  whom  I  here 
referred  is  Mr.  Thackeray.  Yet  (such  are  the  differences  of  taste  !)  Mr.  G.  S.  Carey, 
author  of  ChrononkotarUhologos,  thus  writes  to  Garrick  three  years  after  the  present 
date.  '*  I  had  rather  they  had  laid  the  History  of  Tom  Hickathrift  to  my  charge, 
**  than  to  say  I  was  the  author  of  Hie  Theatrical  Monitor ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  there 
*'  was  never  published  anything  more  puerile,  invidious,  and  exceptionable."  Garrick 
Correspondence,  i.  276.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add,  that  Johnson  thought 
the  Tommy  Prudent  and  Qoodj  Two  Shoes  class  of  children's  books  too  childish. 
'*  Babies  do  not  want,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  when  he  saw  these  books  of  New- 
beryls  in  her  nursery,  '*to  hear  about  babies.  They  like  to  be  told  of  giants  and 
*'  castles,  and  of  somewhat  which  can  stretch  and  stimulate  their  little  minds." 
(Mrs.  PioKzi's  Anecdctes,  16.)  He  would  therefore  have  been  more  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Thackeray  than  with  Mr.  Carey  on  the  merits  of  Tom  Hickathrift,  that 

redoubtable  giant ;  and  such,  I  must  confess,  is  also  my  inclining. 
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ir^u.      xkineen   s:nrtt^   is   aiccMw^etigsd  firom  Vr.  Gnflbi  ithe 
MiLt^,    f»ir!i£hi&r  cf  tb&  £«mjhi  ia  dtj^  fi^Qawing  year),  but  without 
menEtL'jn  cf  the  hiUjCEE^  is  revsrleiL 

Hut,  in  jII  these  laEmtcaindAf  xht  entire  Uboors  of  the 
rear  cacn«>t  ret  he  Mtt>yajissd  £jr.  it  is  hanfir  necessaiy  to 
add.     We  are  left  to  cofess  what  other  wofrkwas  in  progress, 
for  which  adrjuices  ware  not  aiailable;  and  in    this,  in 
anecdote  t>Id  by  BcT&ciiis  will  dEsr  some  assistance.     He 
went  ont  to  caU  u^'on  Goldsmtiu  he  says,  not  having  seen 
him  for  some  time ;    and  no  c-ne  answering  at  his  door,  he 
opened  it  without  aniMHincenfacnL.  and  walked  in.     Hk  friend 
was  at  his  desk,  bnt  with  hand  npfifted.  and  a  look  directed 
to  another  part  of  the  mom ;  where  a  little  dog  sat  with 
difficulty  on    his    haonches,  looking  implorin^y    at   his 
teacher,  whose  reboke  for  toppling  orer  he  had  evidently  just 
received.      Beynolds  advanced,  and  looked  past  Goldsmith's 
shoulder  at  the  writing  on  his  desk.     It  seemed  to  be  some 
portions  of  a  poem.      He  looked  more  closely,  and  was  able 
to  read  a  couplet  which  had  been  that  instant  written.    The 
ink  of  the  second  line  was  wet. 

"  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  begoil'd  ; 
The  Rporta  of  children  satis^r  the  child." 

This  visit  of  Reynolds  is  one  of  the  few  direct  evidences 
which  the  year  affords  of  his  nsnal  intercourse  with  his 
more  distinguished  friends.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
however,  that  he  had  been  pretty  constant  in  his  attendance 
at  the  club  during  the  past  winter ;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  liad  been  often  at  their  meetings,  of 
which  th»'  only  trace  now  left  is  the  record  of  loans  of  money 
hf-^fied  from  Newbery  there  ;*  and  his  miseries  and  neces- 

*  .V;Vf;ral  of  the  entries  Id  the  raemorandom  subjoined  (Newbery  MSS,  Prior, 
ii:  lOOf  are  entered  in  pencil.     **  Lent  Dr.  Goldsimth  for  his  instnunent  (w 
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sities  must  have  been  great  indeed,  that  would  have  kept  him     i764. 
long  a  stranger  to  the  theatre.  Mt,  36. 

The  last  season  had  been  one  of  peculiar  interest.  The 
year  1763  had  opened  witli  evil  omen  to  Garrick.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  memorable  night  at  which  I  left  him  in  my 
narrative  of  his  triumphs  at  Goodman's  Fields,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  imexampled  enthusiasm,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  little  de- 
formed figure  in  a  side  box,  was  met  by  the  approving  glance 
of  an  eye  as  bright  as  his  own,  and,  in  the  admiration  of  Alex- 
ander Pope,  his  heart  swelled  with  the  sense  of  fame,t  Garrick, 
at  the  commencement  of  that  year,  felt  his  infiuence  shaken 
and  his  ground  insecure.  On  a  question  of  prices,  the 
Fribble  whom  Churchill  has  gibbetted  in  the  liosciad  led  a 
riotous  opposition  in  hid  theatre,  to  which  he  was  compelled 
to  ofier  a  modified  submission ;  and  not  many  weeks  later, 
after  appearing  in  a  comedy  by  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  giving 

**  pencS)  10s.  6d.  Doctor  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Money  leut  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
**  (in  pencil),  Zl,  3».  Feb.  14,  Lent  Dr.  (Goldsmith  (in  pencil),  11.  Is.  March  5, 
"  Dr.  Goldsmith,  15/.  15*.  May  1,  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith,  10s.  6d.  Ditto,  2*.  6d, 
"  July  14,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  29/.  Ss.  Aug.  15,  Ditto.  41.  4s.  Sept.  1,  Ditto,  5/.  5s. 
"  Nov.  17,  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith,  5s.  3rf.  July  7,  1764,  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith  (in 
**  pencil),  28,  Lent  before  {in  pencil),  2$.  6d,  April  30,  1765,  Lent  Dr.  Gbldamith 
"  at  the  Society  (in  pencil),  3Z.  Zs." 

*  ''  As  1  opened  the  part  I  saw  our  little  ]>oetical  hero,  dressed  in  black,  seated 
'*  in  a  side  box  near  the  stage,  and  viewing  me  with  a  serious  and  earnest  attention. 
^*  His  look  shot  and  thrilled  like  lightning  through  my  frame,  and  I  had  some 
**  hesitation  in  proceeding,  from  anxiety  and  from  joy.  As  Richard  gradually 
**  blazed  forth,  the  house  was  in  a  roar  of  applause,  and  the  conspiring  hand  of 
"  Pope  shadowed  me  with  laurels."  Such  was  Garrick's  own  account  of  the 
greatest  triumph  of  the  opening  of  his  career  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  it,  after  an 
interval  of  six-and-thirty  years  of  uninterrupted  success,  he  told  a  friend  with 
what  emotion  he  had  seen  Charles  Fox  in  one  of  the  side  boxes,  as  he  rushed  off 
the  stage  at  the  close  of  the  second  act  of  Lear,  holding  up  his  hands  with  animated 
gesture  expressive  of  the  wonder  of  his  admiration.  It  is  very  pleasing,  let  me  add, 
to  discover  repeated  evidences,  in  this  not  very  reverential  age,  of  the  deep  respect, 
the  feeling  akin  to  awe,  with  which  Pope  was  regarded  towards  the  close  of  his 
life.  Even  Johnson  has  his  personal  pride  connected  with  him,  and  often  **  told  us 
**  with  high  satisfaction,  the  anecdote  of  Pope's  inquiring  who  was  the  author 
**  of  his  London,  and  saying  he  will  be  soon  dderr^.''*  (Boswdl,  iii.  86.)  Reynolds, 
toil,  like  Johnson  and  Grarri<*k,  had  hia  story  to  tell  of  the  groat  little  monarch,  the 
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1764.  it  out  to  be  his  last  appearance  in  any  new  play  (the  character 
jBtTse.  was  a  solemn  old  coxcomb,  and  one  of  his  happiest  perform- 
ances),* he  announced  his  determination  to  go  abroad  for  two 
years.  The  pretence  was  health ;  but  the  real  cause  (resent- 
ment of  what  he  thought  the  public  indifference,  and  a  resolve 
that  they  should  feel  his  absence)  is  surmised  in  a  note  of 
Lord  Bath's  which  lies  before  me,  addressed  to  his  nephew 
Golman,  the  ad  interim  manager  of  the  theatre. 

Garrick  left  London  in  the  autumn ;  and  his  first  letter  to 
Colman    from    Paris    describes    the  honours  which  were 
showering  upon  him,  the  plays  revived  to  please  him,  and 
the  veteran  actors  recalled  to  act  before  him.   He  had  supped 
with  Marmontel  and  d'Alembert ;  "  the  Clairon  "  was  at  the 
supper,  and  recited  them  a  charming  scene  from  AthaUe; 
and  he  had  himself  given  the  dagger  scene  in  Macbeth,  the 
curse  in  LeaVy  and  the  falling  asleep  of  Sir  John  Brute,  with 
such  extraordinary  effect,  that  "  the  most  wonderful  wonder 
"  of  wonders  "  was  nothing  to  it.      Yet  on  the  very  day  that 
letter  was  vmtten  (the  8th  of  October,  1763),  a  more  won- 
derful wonder  was  enacting  on  the  boards  of  his  own  theatre. 
A  young  bankers'  clerk  named  Powell,  to  whom,  on  hearing 

supreme  despot,  of  the  age  of  literature  just  passed  away.  He  was  in  a  crowded 
auction-room  on  his  first  arriyal  in  London,  watching  a  sale  of  pictures  for  his  mister 
Hudson,  when,  as  he  stood  near  the  auctioneer  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  b( 
became  aware  of  an  extraordinary  bustle  among  the  crowd  at  the  other  extremitj 
near  the  door,  which  he  could  only  account  for  at  the  moment  by  supposing  that 
some  one  had  fieiinted  from  the  effect  of  the  heat.  But  he  soon  heard  the  dub* 
of  Mr.  Pope  whispered  from  every  mouth,  and  became  conscious  that  the  po^ 
was  just  entering  the  door.  Every  person  forming  that  crowd  then  drew  back 
and  divided  to  make  way  for  him  up  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  all  present^  on 
either  side  of  the  passage  which  was  formed,  held  out  their  hands  th»t  be 
might  touch  them  as  he  passed.  Reynolds  occupied  a  modest  position  behind 
the  front  rank,  but  he  put  out  his  hand  under  the  arm  of  the  person  who  stood 
before  him,  and  Pope  took  it  as  he  did  those  of  others  in  advancing.  BepoldN 
when  his  own  fame  was  at  its  height,  never  forgot  the  exquisite  pride  of  that 
moment.  See  Northcott,  i.  19  ;  and  Beecheyy  i.  44-5. 
♦  Sir  Anthony  Branville  in  the  Discovery. 
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him  rehearse,  he  had  given  an  engagement  before  he  left  1764. 
London  of  three  poimds  a  week  for  three  years,  appeared  JEt.  36. 
on  that  day  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philaster,  and  took 
the  audience  by  storm.  Foote  is  described  to  have  been  the 
only  tmmoved  spectator.*  The  rest  of  the  audience  were  nqt 
content  with  clapping ;  "  they  stood  up  and  shouted,"  says 
Walpole;  and  Footers  jeering  went  for  nothing.  Walpdle 
describes  the  scene  with  what  seems  to  be  a  satisfied  secret 
persuasion  (in  which  Goldsmith  certainly  shared)  that 
Garrick  had  at  last  met  a  dangerous  rival.  He  calls  the  new 
Ector  "  what  Mr.  Pitt  called  my  Lord  Clive,"  a  heaven-born 
hero;t  says  the  heads  of  the  whole  town  are  turned;  and 
describes  all  the  boxes  taken  for  a  month.  Powell's  salary 
was  at  once  raised  to  ten  pounds  a- week,  George  Garrick 
consenting  on  the  part  of  his  brother ;  and  such  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  town  to  see  him  in  new  characters,  and  the 
readiness  of  the  management  in  giving  way  to  it,  that  in  this 
Ids  first  season,  from  October  '68  to  May  '64,  he  appeared  in 
seventeen  different  plays,  to  a  profit  on  the  receipts  of  nearly 
seven  thousand  pounds.l  His  most  successful  efforts  indicate 
the  attractive  points  of  his  style.  In  Philaster  he  appeared 
sixteen  times,  in  Posthumus  eleven,  seven  times  in  Jaffier^ 
six  in  Gastalio,  and  five  in  Alexander.  Garrick  himself  had 
■  meanwhile  written  to  him  from  Italy  to  warn  h^m  against 
such  characters  as  the  latter,  and  restrain  him  from  attempt- 
ing too  much.§     The  advice  was   admirably  written,   and 

•  DaTi«B'8  Ltfe  of  Garrick,  ii.  71.  f  Ldten  to  Mann,  i.  167. 

X  See  Boaden's  pre&tory  memoir  to  Oar.  Corr.  i.  xlii. 

I  "  I  am  very  angry  with  Powell,"  he  writes  to  Colman,  **  for  ph^g  that 
*'  detestable  part  of  Alexander.  Every  genius  mast  despise  it,  because  that,  and 
**  audi  fiiBtian-like  stnff,  is  the  bane  of  tme  merit.  If  a  man  can  act  it  well, 
**  I  mean  to  pleaae  the  people,  he  has  something  in  him  that  a  good  actor  should 
**  not  haTe.  He  might  have  served  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  himself  too,  in  some  good 
'*  natoial  character.    I  hate  yonr  roarers."    Bome,  April  11,  1764.    Memoirs  of 
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1764.  gratefully  acknowledged ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt 
JGt.  36.  its  sincerity.  Bemoteness  of  place  has  in  some  respects  the 
effect  of  distance  of  time ;  and  the  great  actor,  doubtless  not 
sorry  to  be  absent  till  the  novelty  should  abate,  was  less 
lij^ely  to  be  jealous  in  Piedmont  or  the  Savoy  than  in  the 
green-room  of  Drury  Lane.  He  knew  himself  yet  unassailed 
in  what  he  had  always  felt  to  be  his  main  strength,  his 
versatility  and  variety  of  power.*     Three  men  were  now 

tite  CdmanSf  i.  Ill,  112.  And  see  an  exoeUent  letter  to  PoweU  himself  written 
from  Paris  in  December  1764,  Oarridc  Corretpondence^  i.  177-8. 

*  The  earliest  of  Ghirrick's  critics  was  one  of  the  most  discriminating^  and  is 
entitled  on  other  grounds  to  be  listened  to  with  respect,  for  he  became  a  bishop,  and, 
even  after  he  had  published  his  book  on  the  Propheciet,  oontinned  to  think  Shaks* 
peare  and  Ghurick  not  unworthy  of  his  regard.  Newton  lived  with  Lord  Carpenter 
in  Grosrenor-square,  as  tutor  to  his  son,  when  the  (Goodman's  Fields  prodigy  began 
to  be  talked  aboat ;  took  additional  interest  in  him  as  a  feUow  townsman  of  Lick- 
field  ;  and  not  only  uded  to  travel  every  week  that  distance  of  nearly  five  miles  to 
see  the  new  actor,  but,  sending  servants  before-hand  to  keep  places  (necessaiy 
then)  that  nothing  of  eye  or  gesture  might  be  lost,  carried  to  Goodman's  Fidds 
with  him  aU  the  great  people  he  could  induce  to  accompany  him,  and  wrote 
excellent  letters  of  encouragement  and  advice  to  the  object  of  his  admiration.  I 
quote  from  one  which  is  dated  exactly  six  months  from  the  day  of  Garrick*8  first 
appearance.  After  telling  him  that  one  of  the  masters  of  Westmioster  school  who 
remembered  Booth  and  Betterton,  was  of  opinion  that  in  Lear  he  had  fiu"  excelled 
the  first  and  even  equalled  the  last,  **  The  thing,"  he  continues,  '*that  strikes  me 
**  above  all  others,  is  that  variety  in  your  acting,  and  your  being  so  totally  ft 
**  different  man  in  Lear  from  what  you  are  in  BIchard.  There  is  a  samenesB  in 
**  every  other  actor.  Gibber  is  something  of  a  coxcomb  in  everything ;  and  Wolsey, 
*'  and  Syphax,  and  lago,  all  smell  strong  of  the  essence  of  Lord  Foppington. 
"  Booth  was  a  philosopher  in  Cato,  and  was  a  philosopher  in  everything  else. 
*'  His  passion  in  Hotspur  and  Lear  was  much  of  the  same  nature,  whereas  yoofi 
* '  was  an  old  man's  passion,  and  an  old  man's  voice  and  action  ;  and  in  the  four 
*'  parts  wherein  I  have  seen  you,  Richard,  Chamont,  Bayea,  and  Lear,  I  nerer 
' '  saw  four  actors  more  different  from  one  another  than  you  are  from  yourself. 
This  letter  (written,  be  it  remembered,  when  Qarrick  was  only  twenty-five)  helpa 
to  explain  what  was  meant  by  the  celebrated  prompter  of  Drury  Lane,  Waldrtai, 
a  man  of  discernment  and  even  taste  in  poetry,  when  he  frankly  made  answer,  on 
a  question  of  comparison  between  his  early  master  Ghurick,  and  a  later  ornament 

of  the  stage,  **  No  man  admires  Mr. ,  sir,  more  than  I  do.     He  is  a  grot 

**  man  !  a  very  great  man  !  but  Mr.  Garrick,  sir,  bless  my  soul  !  it  was  quite  i 
•*  different  sort  of  thing."  Even  Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  most  elabonile 
depreciations  of  Garrick  (CoU.  Lett,  v.  11,  12),  is  unconsciously  betrayed  into  an 
admission  of  his  unrivalled  variety  and  versatility  when  he  summons  back  two  of 
the  Betterton  race,  lays  under  contribution  the  French  stage,  and  has  to  pick  and 
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dividing  his  laurels ;  and  till  Powell  could  double  Bichard     1764. 
and  Sir  John  Brute,  till  O'Brien  could  alternate  Banger  with    *t-8«. 
Macbeth,  and  till  Weston  could  exhibit  Lear  by  the  side 
of  Abel   Drugger,   Garrick   had   no   call  to    be   seriously 
alarmed. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  however,  Powell's  success  was  a  great 
thing  for  the  authors.  He  came  to  occupy  for  them,  oppor- 
tunely, a  field  which  the  other  had  avowedly  abandoned ;  and 
Goldsmith,  always  earnest  for  the  claims  of  writers,  sympa- 
thised strongly  in  his  success.  Another  incident  of  the 
theatrical  season  made  hardly  less  noise.  O'Brien's  charms 
in  Banger  and  Lovemore  proved  too  much  for  lady  Susan 
Fox,*  and  she  ran  away  with  him.  It  cured  Walpole  for  a 
time  of  his  theatre-going.  He  had  a  few  days  before  been 
protesting  to  Lord  Hertford,  that  he  had  the  republican  spirit 
of  an  old  Boman,  and  that  his  name  was  thoroughly  Hora- 
tius ;  t  but  a  homely-looking  earl's-daughter  running  away 
with  a  handsome  young  player,  ran  away  with  aU  his  phUo- 
sophy.    He  thought  a  footman  would  have  been  preferable  ;  t 

choose  from  among  the  living  English  actors,  before  he  can  establish  ike  fact  of  his 
having  had  equals  or  superiors  in  the  art.  So  when  Johnson  talked  of  the  old 
actors  during  the  tour  to  the  Hebrides  (BosweU-,  iv.  132:)  ''you  compare  them  with 
*'  Cbrrick,  and  see  the  deficiency.    Garrick*s  great  distinction  is  his  universality." 

*  *'  A  very  pleasing  girl,  though  not  handsome.  .  .  •  Lord  Ucheeter  doated  on 
*'  her."  Letters  to  Mann,  i.  195.  *'  The  king/*  writes  her  uncle  Lord  Holland 
to  Mr.  Grenville,  asking  him  for  a  place  in  the  New  York  Customs  to  banish 
O'Brien  to,  ''has  shown  so  much  compassion  on  this  unhappy  occasion,  that,  kc.** 
GrenviUe  Correspondence,  ii.  447.  "  O'Brien  and  Lady  Susan,"  says  Walpole  to 
Lord  Hertford  "  are  to  be  transported  to  the  Ohio  and  have  a  grant  of  40,000 
"  acres."     CoU,  Lett.  iv.  404.  f  Ihid,  iv.  336. 

X  Coll.  Lett.  iv.  405.  Within  a  very  few  months  his  preference  was  gratified 
by  another  of  his  lady  friends,  Lord  Bockingham^s  youngest  sister,  actually 
marrying  her  Irish  footman,  Mr.  William  Sturgeon.  Coll.  Lett.  iv.  460.  ( "  A  sensible, 
"  well-educated  woman,"  says  Gray,  "  27  years  old  indeed,  and  homely  enough." 
CoTreapondence  with  Mason,  335.)  Tet,  sudi  are  the  strange  inconsistencies  of 
character,  this  same  Horace  Walpole  could  thus  write  to  Mann  eight  years  later. 
"  We  have  an  instance  in  our  iamily  of  real  dignity  of  mind,  and  I  set  it  down 
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1764.     and  could  not  have  belieyed  that  Lady  Susan  would  hare 

£t.  86.    stooped  so  low.     On  the  other  hand.  Goldsmith  speaks  ol 

O'Brien's  elegance  and  accomplishments,  C'  by  nature  formed 

to  please/*   said  Churchill),  and  seems  to  think  them  not 

unfairly  matched.*    But  much  depends  on  whether  these 

<<  as  the  most  honorable  allianoe  in  the  pedigree.  The  dowager  Ladj  Walpole^" 
(his  annt)  *'  yon  know,  was  a  French  staymaker's  daughter.  When  ■iiiImbiIiim 
'*  in  France,  the  queen  expressed  sorprise  at  her  speakihg  ao  good  Frendi.  Lady 
''  Walpole  said  she  was  a  Frenchwoman.  '  Fran9ai8e  ! '  replied  the  queen.  'Toat 
"  *  Fran^aiae,  madame  !  et  de  quelle  fiunille  ?'  'D'aucune,  madame,'  answered 
**  my  aunt.  Don't  you  think  that  aucune  aounded  greater  than  Montmorency 
'*  would  haTe  done  I  One  must  have  a  great  soul,  to  be  of  the  oiicipk  fiunily ; 
**  which  is  not  necessary,  to  be  a  Howard."     Lett,  to  Mann,  ii.  221. 

*  A  clever  little  piece  called  Cross  Purposes  was  written  by  O'Brien,  who  after- 
wards, on  his  return  from  America,  less  successfully  borrowed  frx>m  the  Fren^ 
a  comedy  called  the  Dud,     O'Brien  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  is  remembered 
living  '*on  his  fisom"  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  during  the  first  quarter  of  tbe 
present  century  ;  while  his  wife.  Lady  Susan,  did  not  die  till  1827,  at  the  ripe  ige 
of  84.   I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  his  to  Gcofs 
Cbrrick,  which  pleasantly  exhibits  the  social  nature  of  the  man,  the  regret  witk 
which  he  entered  the  temporary  exile  to  which  the  pride  of  his  wife's  grand  retatioBs 
had  sentenced  him,  and  the  wondrous  changes  which  something  short  of  a  centsiy 
has  made  in  the  scene  of  his  exile.     The  letter  was  probably  one  of  his  first  fivD 
New  York,  and  its  date  shows  with  what  a  horrible  haste  (**  O'Brien  and  his  lady 
'*  big  with  child,"  writes  Gray  to  the  master  of  Pembroke,  Oct  29,  1764,  "»» 
'* embarked  for  America  to  cultivate  their  40,000   acres  of  woodland'*)   tlie 
fashionable  folk  had  packed  them  off.     '*  New  Yoke,  Nov.  10<A,  1764.    Pui 
*'  George,  Though  I  think  you  don't  deserve  it  at  my  hands,  yet  I  must  wnte 
**  to  you,  and  beg  you  will  take  the  first  opportunity,  to  let  me  hear  frwm  too, 
*'  how  yon  do,  and  how  every  thing  goes  on  among  you  at  old  Drurr,  where 
**  I  often  wish  myself^  just  to  take  a  peep  thro'  the  curtain  and  have  a  frisk  in  tbe 
**  green -nx»m.     How  came  you  never  once  to  take  your  leave  of  us,  butgotii 
'*  Hampton  and  take  no  sort  of  notice  of  us ;   you  must  clear  that  up  to  me.    I* 
'*  your  Brother  come  to  England  ?  I  shan't  write  to  him  till  I  hear  firom  him,  tfd 
'*  know  where  he  is.      I  suppose  you  long  to  have  an  account  of  our  i^ssage,  uxi 
**  this  place.     As  to  tbe  firet,  it  was  a  very  remarkable  one  for  the  time  of  j»r» 
•*  they  say,  being  only  34  days — but  between  you  and  I,  the  tempest  we  havebcea 
'*  used  to  see  on  dry  land  before  a  crowded  house,  is  fru*  pleasant^  than  some  ve 
* '  met  with  on  the  American  coast.     I  assure  you  I  thought  it  a  serious  a£Eur,  *^ 
**  began  to  say  my  short  prayers.     Lady  Susan  was  vastly  ill  the  whole  way.  \A 
**  is  now  quite  well  agidn  and  sends  you  her  compliments.      New  York  is  not  equal 
**  t*>  Loudon,  but  we  shall  be  very  comfortable  I  make  no  doubt — every  one  here 
**  eteems  extremely  disposed  to  make  it  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  us.     Evexytiusg 
**  appean  just  in  the  bud,  a  world  in  its  infimcy,   which  to  folks  used  to  tbe 
'*  C(.>nveniences  and  luxuries  of  London  is  at  the  first  rather  awkward— time 
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things  are  viewed  from  a  luxurious  seat  in  the  private  boxes,     i764. 
or  from  a  hard  bench  in  the  upper  gallery.  Ex.  86. 

Poverty  pressed  heavily  just  now  upon  Goldsmith,  as  I  have 
said.  His  old  friend  Grainger  came  over  on  leave  from  his 
West  India  station,  to  bring  out  his  poem  of  the  Sugar 
Cane ;  and  found  him  in  little  better  plight  than  in  his 
garret  days.  "  When  I  taxed  little  Goldsmith  for  not  writing." 
he  says  to  Percy,  ''  as  he  promised  me,  his  answer  was,  that 
"  he  never  wrote  a  letter  in  his  life ;  and  'faith  I  believe  him, 
**  unless  to  a  bookseller  for  money."  *  In  the  present  year, 
it  would  seem,  he  had  more   experience   than  success  in 

*'  makes  eyerything  feel  less  so.  Whenever  I  meet  with  anything  I  think  worth 
*'  your  while  accepting,  you  may  be  sure  I  won*t  forget  you.  In  the  mean  time 
"  I  beg  you'll  do  me  the  favor  to  desire  Mr.  Wood£Edl  will  send  me  the  Public 
"  Advertisers  that  I  may  see  the  progress  of  Politics  and  Plays  at  one  view.  He 
**  may  send  them  regularly  by  the  packets  as  they  come ;  and  if  possible  let  me 
"  have  them  from  the  first  day  the  house  opened,  and  so  on  day  by  day;  Pll  have 
*'  them  all  the  while  I  continue  in  this  country.  I'll  pay  him  either  by  the  year 
"  at  once,  or  if  he  must  be  paid  constantiy  every  day  order  him  to  leave  them  at 
"  Mr.  Towchet's  as  they  come  out,  and  he  will  send  them  to  me  and  pay  him  for 
'*  them.  I  hope  all  your  littie  fiunily  are  well,  give  my  love  to  them  alL  Present 
«  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Lacy  .  .  tell  him  I  expect  to  hear  from  him  .  .  Give  my 
'*  compliments  to  Mr.  Oolman,  whom  I  hope  also  to  hear  from,  and  HoUond. 
**  I  hope  they  won*t  take  it  ill,  I  don't  write  to  them  ;  but  I  have  so  little  to  say 
'*  and  so  many  letters  to  write,  that  I  must  beg  they  will  excuse  me  this  packet. 
'*  As  I  expect  they'll  write  to  me  soon,  and  let  me  know  all  the  news,  they  may 
'*  depend  on  hearing  from  me  again  by  the  return  of  every  ship.  Hearing  from 
'*  England  will  be  my  greatest  pleasure,  therefore  I  hope  you  among  the  rest  won't 
**  forget  me.  East,  West,  North  or  South,  I  am  ever,  Dear  George,  Tours  most 
"  sincerely  Wm.  O'Brieh."  After  his  return  to  England,  O'Brien  got  the  place 
of  receiver-general  of  the  county  of  Dorset.  See  note  to  Garrick  Correspondence^ 
i.  170.  See  also  Taylor's  Becords  of  his  own  lAft^  i.  176,  and  Sduyn  Correspon- 
dence, i.  273. 

*  Letter  to  Percy,  dated  March  24,  1764,  in  Nichols's  lUustraiions,  vii.  286. 
In  the  same  letter  he  describes  himself  to  have  been  robbed,  *'  about  three  o'clock 
"  of  the  day  we  parted,  about  three  miles  on  this  [London]  side  of  St.  Albans. 
'*  Luckily  he  did  not  ask  for  my  watch,  and  went  o£f  by  telling  me  he  was  sorry  to  be 
"  obliged  to  take  our  money.  So  civil  are  our  highwaymen.  In  France  or  Spain 
**  our  death  would  have  preceded  the  robbery."  I  may  here  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  in  the  fifty-first  volume  of  the  GentlemarCs  Magazine^  39,  there  is 
given  an  '*  Epitaph  in  Jamuca.  By  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Not  printed  in  his  works ; " 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  in  some  way  be  connected  with  Ghrainger, 
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1764.      applications  of  that  kind.     Yet  he  was  also  himself  in  corn- 
et. 36.     munication  with  Grainger's  correspondent.     Percy  was  still, 
as  he  had  long  been,  busy  with  his  lieliques ;  and  in  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  that  work,  which,  more  than 
any  other  in  its  age,  contributed  to  bring  back  to  the  studj 
and  appreciation  of  poetry,  a  natural,  healthy,  and  passionate 
tone,  took  frequent  counsel  with  Goldsmith.     To  their  inter- 
course respecting  it,  we  owe  the  charming  ballad  with  the 
prettiest  of  opening  lines,  "  Turn  gentie  hermit  of  the  dale ;" 
and  Percy  admitted  many  obligations  of  knowledge  and  advice, 
in  which  no  other  man  of  letters  in  that  day  could  so  well 
have  assisted  him.     The  foremost  of  them,  Johnson  himself, 
was  indifferent  enough  to  the  whole  scheme  ;  though  at  this 

whether  as  written  by  his  request,  or  at  the  solicitation  of  some  friend  introdnoed 
by  him  to  (Goldsmith.  The  epitaph  itself  is  well  worth  subjoining,  as  a  pointed 
and  happy  specimen  of  tombstone-literature,  and  nobly  merited  if  true.  Itii 
"  On  Zachary  Bayly,  Esq." 

He  was  a  man, 

To  whom  the  endowments  of  Nature 

Rendered  those  of  Art  superfluous. 

He  was  wise, 

Without  the  assistance  of  recorded  Wisdom  ; 

And  eloquent. 
Beyond  the  precepts  of  scholastic  Biietoric. 
His  study 
Was  of  Men,  and  not  of  Books ; 
And  he  di-ank  of  Knowledge, 
Not  from  the  Stream,  but  from  the  Source. 
To  Genius,  which  might  have  been 
Fortunate  without  Diligence, 
He  added  a  Diligence,  which,  without  Qenius, 
Might  have  commanded  Fortune. 
He  gathered  riches  with  honour, 
And  seemed  to  possess  them  only  to  be  liberal 
His  private  virtues 
Were  not  less  conspicuous  than 
His  public  benevolence.  . 
He  considered  Individuals  as  Brethren, 
And  his  Country  as  a  Parent. 
May  his  Talents  be  remembered  with  respect, 
His  Virtues  with  emulation  I 
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time  a  visitor,   with  Miss  Williams,  in  Percy's  vicarage-      1764. 
touse.  ^^86, 

Little  else  than  a  round  of  visitings,  indeed,  does  the 
present  year  seem  to  have  been  to  Johnson ;  though 'the  call 
for  his  Shakspeare  (on  which  he  had  so  long  been  engaged) 
was  never  so  urgent  as  now.  He  passed  part  of  the  spring 
with  his  friend  Langton  in  Lincolnshire,  where  it  was  long 
remembered  how  suddenly,  and  to  what  amazement  of  the 
elders  of  the  family,  he  had  laid  himself  down  on  the  edge  of 
a  steep  hill  behind  the  house,  and  rolled  over  and  over  to  the 
bottom  '*  he  had  stayed  the  summer  months  and  part  of  August 
with  Percy,  at  Easton  Mauduit  vicarage  in  Northampton- 
sliire ;  f  and  on  his  return  to  town  had  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Thrales.  Is  it  necessary  to  describe  the  tall, 
stately,  well-informed,  worthy  brewer,  and  tory  member  for 
Southwark ;  or  his  brisk,  vivacious,  half-learned,  plump  little 
wife  ?  Is  not  their  friendship  known  as  the  solace  of  tjohn- 
son's  later  life,  and  remembered  whenever  he  is  named  ? 
Thrale  was  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  letters  and  celebrity  ; 
and  Arthur  Murphy,  who  had  for  some  years  acted  as  provider 
in  that  sort  to  the  weekly  dinners  I  at  Southwark  and  Streat- 
ham,  had  the  honour  of  introducing  Johnson.     Mrs.  Thrale 

*  *i  Poor,  dear  Dr.  Johnson,"  said  Langton  to  Mr.  Best^  some  years  after  John- 
son's death,  '  *  when  he  came  to  this  spot,  turned  back  to  look  down  the  hill,  and  said 
"  he  was  determined  *  to  take  a  roll  down.'  When  we  understood  what  he  meant 
**  to  do,  we  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him ;  but  he  was  resolute,  saying,  '  he  had 
"  *  not  had  a  roll  for  a  long  time ;  *  and  taking  out  of  his  lesser  pockets  whatever 
'*  might  be  in  them — keys,  pencil,  purse,  or  penknife,  and  laying  himself  parallel 
'*  with  the  edge  of  the  hill,  he  actuaUy  descended,  turning  himself  over  and  over, 
*'  till  he  came  to  the  bottom."     Best's  MemoriaU,  65. 

t  Borwdl,  ii.  269,  and  282. 

%  It  was  through  him  **  the  set'*  were  introduced.  He  had  done  the  same  office ' 
in  Gkurick's  case  four  years  earlier.  **  You  stand  engaged,"  he  writes  to  him  in 
May  1760,  *'toMr.  Thrale  for  Wednesday  se'enight.  Tou  need  not  apprehend 
'*  drinking ;  it  is  a  very  easy  house,  and  the  scheme  of  going  to  Ranelagh  wiU  be 
'*  agreeable  to  him.  I  am  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  in  order  to  adjourn  in  the 
*'  evening  to  Ranelagh,  so  fond  is  he  of  that  place."     Oar,  Cor.  i.  116. 
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1764.  was  at  this  time  as  pretty  as  she  was  lively,  garmlons,  and 
Sx,  36.  young ;  *  to  more  than  a  woman's  quickness  of  observatian, 
added  all  a  woman's  gentleness  and  kindness  of  heart; 
indulged  in  literary  airs  and  judgments,  which  she  put  on 
with  an  audacity  as  full  of  charms  as  of  blunders;  and 
beyond  measure  captivated  Johnson.  She  was  his  Madam^ 
My  Mistress,  his  Dearest  of  aU  Dear  Ladies,  whom  he  lectured 
only  because  he  loved ;  for  where  she  came,  she  brought  him 
sunshine.  Like  some  "  gay  creature  of  the  element'*  she 
flitted  past  the  gloomy  scholar,  still  over-toiled  and  weary, 
though  resting  at  last.  "  You  little  creatures,"  he  exclaimed, 
on  her  appearing  before  him  one  day  in  a  dark-coloured 
dress,  "  you  should  never  wear  those  sort  of  clothes ;  they 
"  are  unsuitable  in  every  way.  What !  have  not  all  insects 
'*  g&7  colours  ?  "  t  The  house  of  the  hospitable  brewer  became 

*  Mr.  Croker  is  the  only  infallible  authority  I  know  oa  the  question  of  a  lady's 
age,  and  he  has  settled  Mrs.  Thrale's,  though  not  without  great  difficulty.  In 
his  last  edition  of  BoswtU  (170),  he  says,  '*She  was  about  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
*'  five  years  of  age,  when  this  acquaintance  commenced.  At  the  time  of  my 
*'  first  edition  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  precisely  Mrs.  Piozzi^s  age — but  a  sub- 
*'  sequent  publication,  named  PiosziatMy  fixes  her  birth  on  her  own  authority  to  the 
'*  16th  January,  1740  ;  yet  even  that  is  not  quite  oonclusiye,  for  she  caUs  it  1740 
**  old  ftytcy  that  is,  1741.  I  must  now  of  course  adopt,  though  not  without  some 
"  doubt,  the  lady's  reckoning."  Happily  this  doubt  was  solved  before  the  com- 
pletion of  his  labour,  though  not  in  the  lady's  &your,  for  in  a  subsequent  note 
(650)  he  says,  **  I  have  found  evidence  under  her  own  hand  that  my  suspicion  was 
'*  just^  and  that  she  was  bom  in  1740,  n^^tr  style."  In  another  note  to  the  same 
edition,  Mr.  Croker  has  the  satisfiiction  of  settling  the  late  Lady  Cork's  age,  long 
held  to  be  insoluble.  **  I  found  by  the  register  of  St.  James's  parish  that  she  had 
"  understated  her  age  by  one  year.  She  died  on  the  80th  of  May,  1840,  aged  95." 
(646).  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  same  ruthless  authority  discovered,  at  the  ccei 
of  a  journey  to  a  much  more  distant  parish -register,  that  poor  Fanny  Bumey 
had  understated  her  age  by  no  less  than  ten  years ;  and  that  instead  of  being  s 
girl  of  seventeen,  hardly  out  of  the  nursery,  when  she  surprised  the  world  by 
EvtlintLf  she  was  in  truth  a  mature  young  lady  of  twenty -seven  !  Nevertheless 
this  was  a  fitct  in  literary  history  worth  setting  right,  and  gratitude  is  due  to 
Mr.  Croker  accordingly. 

t  AntcdoteSy  279.  Her  greatest  fault  was  a  kmd  of  saucy  carelessness  of 
speech,  which  showed  itself  sometimes  in  '* little  variations  in  narrative,*^  nerer 
deliberate,  and  which  she  would  have  excused  on  the  score  that  one  cannot  he 
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to  him  a  second  home,  where  imaccustomed  comforts  awaited  i764. 
himt  fti^d  his  most  familiar  Mends  were  invited  to  please  him ;  Mi.  36. 
immediately  after  his  first  visit,  the  Thm'sdays  in  every  week 
were  set  apart  for  dinner  with  the  Thrales ;  and  before  long 
there  was  a  "  Mr.  Johnson's  room"  both  in  the  South wark 
mansion  and  the  Streatham  villa.  Very  obvious  was  the  effect 
upon  him.  His  melancholy  was  diverted,  and  his  iitegular 
habits  lessened,  all  said  who  observed  him  closely ;  but  not 
the  less  active  were  his  sympathies  still,  in  the  direction  of 
that  Grub-street  world  of  struggle  and  disaster,  of  cock-loft 
lodgings  and  penny-ordinaries,  from  which  he  had  at  last 
effected  his  own  escape. 

An  illustration  of  this,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
intercourse,  much  impressed  Mrs.  Thrale.  One  day,  she 
says,  he  was  called  abruptly  from  their  house  after  dinner, 
and  returning  in  about  three  hours,  said  he  had  been  with 
an  enraged  author,  whose  landlady  pressed  him  for  payment 
within  doors,  while  the  bailiffs  beset  him  without ;  that  he 
was  drinking  himself  drunk  with  madeira  to  drown  care,  and 
fretting  over  a  novel  which  when  finished  was  to  be  his  whole 
fortune ;  but  he  could  not  get  it  done  for  distraction,  nor 
could  he  step  out  of  doors  to  offer  it  to  sale.  Mr.  Johnson, 
therefore,  she  continues,  set  away  the  bottle,  and  went  to  the 
bookseller,  recommending  the  performance,  and  desiring 
Bome  immediate  relief;  which  when  he  brought  back  to  the 
'writer,  the  latter  called  the  woman  of  the  house  directly  to 
partake  of  punch,  and  pass  their  time  in  merriment.  ''  It  was 
•*  not,"  she  concludes,  "  till  ten  years  after,  I  dare  say,  that 
**  something  in  Doctor  Goldsmith*s  behaviour  struck  me  with 

|>erpetiiA]l7  watching.  **  Nay,  then,"  wisely  obserred  Johnson,  ''  yon  ow/hl  U>  be 
"perpetnaUy  watching.  It  ia  more  from  carelessness  about  truth,  than  firom 
*'  intentional  lying,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world." 


« 
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1764.     "  ^^  id^A  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  man,  and  then  Johnson  con- 
jEtTse.    ''  fessed  that  he  was  so ;  the  novel  was  the  charming  Viear  of 
"  Wakefield:** 

A  more  scrupulous  and  patient  writer  corrects  some 
inaccuracies  of  the  lively  little  lady,  and  professes  to  give 
the  anecdote  authentically  from  Johnson's  own  exact  narra- 
tion. "  I  received  one  morning,"  Boswell  represents  Johnson 
to  have  said,  ''  a  message  from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was 
in  great  distress,  and,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come 
to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to 
''  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed, 
and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent, 
at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he 
''  had  ahready  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of 
"  madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the 
"  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him 
"  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.!  He  then 
"  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he 
"  produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ;  told 
"  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return  ;  and,  having  gone 
"  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought 
"  Goldsmitli  the  money,   and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not 

*  Anccdotegf  119-20.  Mrs.  Thrale  fixes  the  date  of  the  incident  as  not  later 
than  1765  or  6  ;  but  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  her  little  yolume  of  Anfcdales 
was  written  and  printed  while  she  was  in  Italy  (it  appeared  in  1786)  withont  the 
means  of  correcting  any  such  slip  of  memory. 

t  Mr.  Croker  has  pointed  out  that  George  Steevens  (in  the  London  Magadne^ 
It.  253)  tells,  curiously  enough,  a  not  dissimilar  story  of  Johnson  himself  who  Terr 
frankly  confessed  to  have  been  sometimes  in  the  power  of  bailifis,  and  that  Richards«.iD, 
the  author  of  ClarUsOy  was  his  constant  fiiend  on  such  occasions.  *'I  remember 
**  writing  to  him,"  said  Johnson,  "from  a  sponging-house ;  and  was  so  sure  of  mr 
*'  deliverance  through  his  kindness  and  liberality,  that,  before  his  reply  was  bn^ughW 
"  I  knew  I  could  afford  to  joke  with  the  rascal  who  had  me  in  custody,  and  didsu^ 
**  over  a  pint  of  adulterated  ^ine,  for  which,  at  that  instant,  I  had  no  money  to 
'  *  pay . "     Croker  s  BobwHJ,  141. 
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**  without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used     i764. 
"  him  so  ilL"  •  jslia. 

Nor  does  the  rating  seem  altogether  undeserved,  since 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  I  think,  that  Mrs.  Fleming  was 
the  landlady.  The  attempt  to  clear  her  appears  to  me  to  fail 
in  many  essential  points.  Tracing  the  previous  incidents 
minutely,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  disconnect  her  from  this 
consummation  of  them,  with  which,  at  the  same  time,  every 
trace  of  Goldsmith's  residence  in  her  house  is  brought  to  a 
close.  As  for  the  incident  itself,  it  has  nothing  startling  for 
the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  what  has  gone  before  it.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  distress,  with  the  addition  of  a  right  to 
resent  it  which  poor  Goldsmith  had  not  felt  till  now ;  and  in 
the  violent  passion,  the  tone  of  indignant  reproach,  and  the 
bottle  of  madeira,  one  may  see  that  recent  gleams  of  success 
and  of  worldly  consideration  have  not  strengthened  the  old 
habits  of  endurance.  The  arrest  is  plainly  connected  with 
Newbery*s  reluctance  to  make  further  advances ;  of  all  Mrs. 
Fleming's  accounts  found  among  his  papers,  the  only  one  un- 
settled is  that  for  the  summer  months  preceding  the  arrest;! 

*  BotweU^  ii  198.  For  a  third  and  ridiculoasly  inyentiTe  acoonnt  of  the  incident^ 
in  which  (Goldsmith  figures  as  at  his  wit*s  end  how  to  wipe  off  his  landlady's  score 
and  keep  a  roof  oyer  his  head,  '*  except  by  closing  with  a  Tery  staggering  proposal 
"  on  her  part^  and  taking  his  creditor  for  wife,  whose  charms  were  very  &r  from 
** alluring,  whilst  her  demands  were  extremely  urgent;"  and  which  contains  a 
mass  of  other  preposterous  statements ;   see  Cumberland's  Memoirs^  L  872-3. 

t  A  fourth  version,  that  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  (quoted  by  Mr.  Mitford  in  his 
Life,  p.  clxxviii),  and  strongly  smacking  of  the  knight*s  usual  vein,  appears  to 
me  to  point  to  Islington  as  the  locality  of  the  arrest,  though  it  does  not  directly 
confirm  that  suggestion.  '*0f  the  booksellers  whom  he  styled  his  friends, 
"  Mr.  Newbery  was  one.  This  person  had  apartments  in  Canonbury -house,  where 
'*Gh>ldBmith  often  lay  concealed  frt>m  his  creditors.  Under  a  pressing  necessity, 
"  he  there  wrote  his  Vicar  of  Wak^fiddf  and  for  it  received  of  Newbery  forty 
«  pounds."  It  does  not  detract  frx>m  the  value  of  this  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  that 
Sir  John  gives  afterwards  (L\fe,  420-1)  his  own  blundering  account  of  the 
attempted  arrest,  and  Johnson's  relief  in  apparent  ignorance  that  the  piece  of 
writing  was  the    Vicar  of  Wakefidd.    See  the  story  as  discussed   in  Croker's 
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1764.  nor  can  I  altogether  even  resist  the  suspicion,  considering 
jEtTse.  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  the  fiEonilies  of  the 
Newberys  and  the  Flemings,*  that  the  publisher  himself, 
for  an  obvious  convenience  of  his  own,  may  have  suggested, 
or  at  least  sanctioned,  the  harsh  proceeding.  The  manuscript 
of  the  novel  (of  which  more  hereafter)  seems  by  both  state- 
ments, in  which  the  discrepancies  are  not  so  great  but  that 
Johnson  himself  may  be  held  accountable  for  them,  to  have 
been  produced  reluctantly,  as  a  last  resource;  and  it  is 
possible,  as  Mrs.  Thrale  intimates,  that  it  was  still  regarded 
as  "  unfinished  ;** — but,  if  strong  adverse  reasons  had  not 
existed,  Johnson  would  surely  have  carried  it  to  Newbenr. 
He  did  not  do  this.  He  went  with  it  to  Francis  Newberv 
the  nephew ;  does  not  seem  to  have  given  any  very  brilliant 
account  of  the  "  merit "  he  had  perceived  in  it  (four  years 
after  its  author's  death  he  told  Beynolds  that  he  did  not 
think  it  would  have  had  much  success +) ;    and,  rather  with 

*  My  friend  Mr.  Peter  Cmmingliam  was  so  kind  as  to  examine  Neirbery^s  will  for 
me,  and  found  in  it  two  bequests,  of  fifty  guineas  eadi,  to  Mrs.  Eliiabeth  Fleming 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Fleming.  From  the  same  will  it  appears  that  both  John  and 
Thomas  Caman  had  married  daughters  of  Newbery. 

f  The  passage  is  worth  quoting  from  BcnoeO^  ylL  172-8.  It  oocnrs  in  an 
argument  which  arose  at  Reynolds's  dinner-table,  as  to  whether  a  man  who  had 
been  asked  his  opinion  by  another  whether  or  not  his  manuscript  were  worth 
publication,  is  justified  in  giving  such  opinion,  or  under  an  obligation  to  speak 
the  truth,  on  being  so  put  to  the  torture.  In  any  case,  argued  Johnson, 
**  I  should  scruple  much  to  give  a  suppressive  vote.  Both  Goldsmith^s  comediee 
**  were  once  refused ;  his  first  by  Garrick,  his  second  by  Colman,  who  wa» 
**  prevailed  on  at  last  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring  K  on. 
**  His  Vicar  of  Waixfifltl  I  myself  did  not  think  would  have  had  much  success. 
**It  was  written  and  sold  to  a  bookseller  before  his  TVanrffer,  but  published 
**  af^er ;  so  little  expectation  had  the  bookseller  from  it.  Had  it  been  sold  after 
**The  TVareWw,  he  might  have  had  twice  as  much  money  for  it,  though  sixty 
**  guineas  was  no  mean  price.  The  bookseller  had  the  advantage  of  Goldsmith's 
**  reputation  fK'm  The  TVattUer  in  the  sale,  though  Goldsmith  had  it  not  in 
"  soiling  the  copy.*"  Sib  Joshua  Retholds.  "  The  Br^^rt  Oprra  affords  a  procf 
**  how  strangely  people  will  differ  in  opinion  about  a  literary  performance.  Burke 
'*  think.s  it  has  no  merit."'  AU  this  should  be  remembered  before  harsh  judgments 
are  given  on  the  occasional  querulous  complaints  that  broke  from  Goldsmith  ai*  fc> 
the  reception  given  to  his  writings. 
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regard  to  Goldsmith's  immediate  want,  than  to  any  confident  i764. 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  copy,  asked  and  obtained  the  sixty  mTie. 
pounds.  "  And  sir,"  he  said  to  BosweU  afterwards,  "  a  suf- 
"  ficient  price  too,  when  it  was  sold ;  for  then  the  fame  of 
Goldsmith  had  not  been  elevated,  as  it  afterwards  was,  by 
his  Traveller ;  and  the  bookseller  had  such  faint  hopes  of 
profit  by  his  bargain  that  he  kept  the  manuscript  by  him  a 
long  time,  and  did  not  publish  it  till  after  the  Traveller 
had  appeared.  Then,  to  be  sure,  it  was  accidentally  worth 
"  more  money."  * 

On  the  poem,  meanwhile,  the  elder  Newbery  had  consented 
to  spectdate ;  and  this  circumstance  may  have  made  it  hope- 
less to  appeal  to  him  with  a  second  work  of  fancy.  For,  on 
that  very  day  of  the  arrest,  the  Traveller  lay  completed  in 
the  poet's  desk.  The  dream  of  eight  years,  the  solace  and 
sustainment  of  his  exile  and  poverty,  verged  at  last  to  fulfilr 
ment  or  extinction ;  and  the  hopes  and  fears  which  centered 
in  it,  doubtless  mingled  on  that  miserable  day  with  the  fumes 
of  the  madeira !  In  the  excitement  of  putting  it  to  press, 
which  followed  immediately  after^  the  nameless  novel  recedes 
altogether  from  the  view ;  but  will  reappear  in  due  time. 
Johnson  approved  the  verses  more  than  the  novel ;  read  the 
proof-sheets  for  his  friend ;  substituted  here  and  there,  in 
more  emphatic  testimony  of  general  approval,  a  line  of  his 
own;  prepared  a  brief  but  hearty  notice  for  the  Critical 
RevieWy  which  was  to  appear  simultaneously  with  the  poem ; 
and,  as  the  day  of  publication  approached,  bade  Goldsmith 
be  of  good  cheer. 

*  BorweU,  ii.  193. 
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im.         a  rpj^jg  jj^y  jg  published,"  said  the  Pvhlic  Advertiser  of  the 
-fit.  86.    29th  of  December  1764,  "  price  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 
"  The  Traveller ;  or,  a  Prospect  of  Society,  a  Poem.    By 
"  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B.      Printed  for  J.   Newbery  in 
"  St.  Paul's   Church  Yard."    It  was  the  first  time  that 
Goldsmith  had  announced  his  name  in  connection  widi 
anything  he   had  written ;  and  with  it  he  had  resolved  to 
associate  his  brother  Henry's  name.     To  him  he  dedicated 
the  poem.     From  the  midst  of  the  poverty  which   Henry 
could  least  alleviate,  and  turning  from  the  celebrated  men 
with  whose  favour  his  own  fortunes  were  bound  up,  he 
addressed  the  friend  and  companion  of  his  infancy,  to  whom, 
in  all  his  sufferings  and  wanderings,  his  heart,  untravelled 
and  unsullied,  had  still  lovingly  gone  back.  "  The  friendship 
"  between  us  can  acquire  no  new  force  from  the  ceremonies 
"  of  a  Dedication,"  he  said ;  "  but  as  a  part  of  this  poem 
"  was  formerly  written  to  you  from  Switzerland,  the  whole 
"  can  now,  with  propriety,  be  only  inscribed  to  you.    It 
"  will  also  throw  light  upon  many  parts  of  it,   when  the 
''  reader  understands  that  it  is  addressed  to  a  man,  who, 


it 
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**  despising  fame  and  fortune,  has  retired  early  to  happiness  1764. 
**  and  obscurity  with  an  income  of  forty  pounds  a  year.  At.  86. 
"  I  now  perceive,  my  dear  brother,"  continued  Goldsmith, 
with  affecting  significance,  "  the  wisdom  of  your  humble 
choice.  You  have  entered  upon  a  sacred  office,  where  the 
harvest  is  great,  and  the  labourers  are  but  few ;  while  you 
^'  have  left  the  field  of  ambition,  where  the  labourers  are 
"  many,  and  the  harvest  not  worth  carrying  away."  Such  as 
the  harvest  was,  however,  he  was  at  last  himself  about  to 
gather  it  in.  He  proceeded  to  describe  to  his  brother  the 
object  of  his  poem,  as  an  attempt  to  show  that  there  may  be 
equal  happiness  in  states  that  are  difif'erently  governed  from 
our  own.  that  every  state  has  a  particular  principle  of 
happiness,  and  that  this  principle  in  each  may  be  carried  to 
a  mischievous  excess :  but  he  expressed  a  strong  doubt,  since 
he  had  not  taken  a  political  ''  side,"  whether  its  freedom 
from  individual  and  party  abuse  would  not  wholly  bar  its 
success. 

While  he  wrote,  he  might  have  qideted  that  fear.  As  the 
poem  was  passing  through  the  press,  Churchill  died.  It  was 
he  who  had  pressed  poetry  inlo  the  service  of  party,  and  for 
the  last  three  years,  to  apparent  exclusion  of  every  nobler 
theme,  made  harsh  political  satire  the  favoured  utterance  of 
the  Muse.  But  his  rude  strong  spirit  had  suddenly  given 
way.  Those  unsubdued  passions ;  those  principles,  imfettered 
rather  than  depraved ;  that  real  manliness  of  soid,  scorn  of 
Gonvention,  and  unquestioned  courage ;  that  open  heart  and 
liberal  hand ;  that  eager  readiness  to  love  or  to  hate,  to  strike 
or  to  embrace,  had  passed  away  for  ever.  Nine  days  earlier, 
his  antagonist  Hogarth  had  gone  the  same  dark  journey; 
and  the  reconciliation  that  woidd  surely,  even  here,  have 
sooner  or  later  vindicated  their  common  genius,  the  hearty 
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1764.  English  feeling  which  they  shared,  and  their  common  cordial 
Ml  36.  hatred  of  the  falsehoods  and  pretences  of  the  world,  was  left 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  grave.*  Be  it  not  the  least  shame 
of  the  profligate  politics  of  these  three  disgraceful  years,  that, 
arraying  in  bitter  hostility  one  section  of  the  kingdom  against 
the  other,  they  turned  into  unscmpnloos  personal  enemies 
such  men  as  these ;  made  a  patriot  of  Wilkes ;  statesmen  of 
Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  Bubb  Dodington; 
and,  of  the  free  and  vigorous  verse  of  Churchill,  a  mere 
instrument  of  perishable  faction.  Not  without  reason  on  that 
ground  did  Goldsmith  condemn  and  scorn  it.  It  was  that 
which  had  made  it  the  rare  mixture  it  so  frequently  is,  of  the 
artificial  with  the  natural  and  impulsive ;  which  so  fitfully 
blended  in  its  author  the  wholly  and  the  partly  true  ;  which 
impaired  his  force  of  style  with  prosaical  weakness;  and 
controlled,  by  the  necessities  of  partisan  satire,  his  feeling  for 
nature  and  for  truth.  Yet  shoidd  his  critic  and  fellow-poet 
have  paused  before,  in  this  dedication  to  the  Traveller,  he 
branded  him  as  a  writer  of  lampoons.  To  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  but  not  to  Charles  Churchill,  such  epithets  belong. 
The  senators  who  met  to  decide  tlie  fate  of  turbots  were  not 
worthier  of  the  wTath  and  the  scourge  of  Juvenal,  than  the 
men  who,  reeking  from  the  gross  indulgences  of  Medmenham- 
abbey,  drove  out  William  Pitt  fi*om  the  cabinet,  sat  down  by 
the  side  of  Bute,  denounced  in  the  person  of  Wilkes  their 
own  old  profligate  associate,  and  took  the  public  morahtj 
into  keeping.  Never,  that  he  might  merely  fawn  upon  power 
or  trample  upon  weakness,  had  Churchill  let  loose  his  pen. 
There  was  not  a  form  of  mean  pretence  or  servile  assump- 
tion, which  he  did  not  use  it  to  denounce.     Low,  pimping 

*  The  present  writer  may  here  avow  the  authorship  of  an  article  on  Churchill  in 
the  Edinburgh  /Pm^fir  (Ixxxi.  46-8S),  in  which  this  view  is  taken  in  more  detail. 
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politics,  he  abhorred ;  and  that  their  worthless  abettors,  to  1764. 
whose  exposure  his  works  are  so  incessantly  devoted,  have  Mi  86. 
not  carried  him  into  oblivion  with  themselves,  argues  some- 
thing for  the  sound  morality  and  permanent  truth  expressed 
in  his  manly  verse.  By  these  the  new  poet  was  to  profit ; 
as  much  as  by  the  faults  which  perished  with  the  satirist, 
and  left  the  lesson  of  avoidance  to  his  successors.  In  the 
interval  since  Pope's  and  Thomson's  death,  since  Collinses 
faint  sweet  song,  since  the  silence  of  Young,  of  Akenside, 
and  of  Gray,  no  such  easy,  familiar,  and  vigorous  verse  as 
Churchill's,  had  dwelt  in  the  public  ear.  The  less  likely  was 
it  now  to  turn  away,  impatient  or  intolerant  of  the  Traveller. 
Johnson  pronounced  it  a  poem  to  which  it  woidd  not 
be  easy  to  find  anything  equal,  since  the  death  of  Pope. 
Though  covering  but  the  space  of  twenty  years,*  this  was 
praise  worth  coveting,  and  was  honestly  deserved.  The 
elaborate  care  and  skill  of  the  verse,  the  exquisite  choice 
and  selectness  of  the  diction,  at  once  recalled  to  others,  as 
to  Johnson,  the  master  so  lately  absolute  in  the  realms  of 
verse ;  and  with  these  there  was  a  rich  harmony  of  tone, 
a  softness  and  simplicity  of  touch,  a  happy  and  playful 
tenderness,  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  later  poet. 
With  a  less  pointed  and  practised  force  of  imderstanding 
than  in  Pope,  and  in  some  respects  less  subtle  and  refined, 
the  appeal  to  the  heart  in  Goldsmith  is  more  gentle,  direct, 
and  pure.  The  predominant  impression  of  the  Traveller  is  of 
its  naturalness  and  facility ;  and  then  is  felt  the  surpassing 
charm  with  which  its  every-day  genial  fancies  invest  high 
ihou^ts  of  human  happiness.  The  serene  graces  of  its 
style,  and  the  mellow  flow  of  its  verse,  take  us  captive, 
before  we  feel  the  enchantment  of  its  lovely  images  of  various 

*  Pope  died  in  1744. 
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1764.  life,  reflected  from  its  calm  still  depths  of  philosophic  eon- 
MLZe.  templation.  Above  all  do  we  perceive  that  it  is  a  poem 
built  upon  nature ;  that  it  rests  upon  honest  truth ;  that  it 
is  not  crying  to  the  moon  and  the  stars  for  impossible  sym- 
pathy, or  dealing  with  other  worlds,  in  £Eu;t  or  imagination, 
than  the  writer  has  himself  lived  in  and  known.  Wisely  had 
Goldsmith  avoided,  what,  in  the  £Edse-heroic  versifiers  of  his 
day,  he  had  wittily  condemned;  the  practice,  even  com- 
moner since,  of  building  up  poetry  on  fantastic  unreality,  of 
clothing  it  in  harsh  inversions  of  language,  and  of  patching 
it  out  with  affectations  of  by-gone  vivacity :  /'  as  if  the  more 
^*  it  was  unlike  prose,  the  more  it  would  resemble  poetry." 
Making  allowance  for  a  brief  expletive  rarely  scattered  here 
and  there,  his  poetical  language  is  unadorned  yet  rich,  select 
yet  exquisitely  plain,  condensed  yet  home-felt  and  fiEunihar. 
He  has  considered,  as  he  says  himself  of  Pamell,  "  the 
*^  language  of  poetry  as  the  language  of  life,  and  conveys 
"  the  warmest  thoughts  in  the  simplest  expression."* 

In  what  way  the  Traveller  originated,  the  reader  has  seen. 
It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  discuss  in  what  precise  pro- 
portions its  plan  may  have  risen  out  of  Addison's  Letter  from 
Italy,  Shaped  in  any  respect  by  Thomson's  remark,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Bubb  Dodington,  "  that  a  poetical  landscape  of 
"  coimtries,  mixed  with  moral  observations  on  their  characters 
"  and  people,  would  not  be  an  ill-judged  undertaking,"  it 
certainly  could  not  have  been  ;  t  for  that  letter  was  not  made 

•  Mifcdl.  Works,  iiL  374. 
f  Sir  Egerton  Brvdges  has  pointed  out  some  resemblance  of  topics,  and  a  simikr 
union  of  contemplation  and  description,  in  a  now  forgotten  poem  of  the  hardlj- 
treated  Blackmore ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  latter  (the  Nature  of  Man)  to 
suggest  anything  like  imitation.    The  only  couplet  quoted  having  any  resemUance 
to  the  turns  of  GbldHmith's  verse  is  where  Blackmore  says  of  the  French, 

'*  Still  in  extremes  their  passions  they  employ 
Abject  their  grief^  and  insolent  their  joy." 

But  this  was  not  peculiar  to  Blackmore.     See  Mitford's  Life  of  GMtmilh^  IxL 
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public  till  many  years  after  Goldsmith's  death,  when  it  1764. 
appeared  in  Seward's  Anecdotes.  The  poem  had  been,  emi-  atTse. 
nently  and  in  a  peculiar  degree,  written  from  personal  feeling 
and  observation ;  and  the  course  of  its  composition  has  been 
traced  with  the  course  of  its  author's  life.  When  Boswell 
came  back  to  London  some  year  or  so  after  its  appearance, 
he  tells  us  with  what  amazement  he  had  heard  Johnson  say 
that  "  there  had  not  been  so  fine  a  poem  since  Pope's  time ; "  * 
and  then  amusingly  explains  the  phenomenon  by  remarking, 
that  *'  much,  no  doubt,  both  of  the  sentiments  and  expression 
"  were  derived  from  conversation "  with  the  great  lexico- 
grapher. What  the  great  lexicographer  really  suggested  was 
a  title,  The  Philosophic  Wanderer,  rejected  for  something 
simpler;  as,  if  offered,  the  Johnsonian  sentiment  and 
expression  woidd,  I  suspect,  have  been.  But  ''  Garth  did 
*'  not  write  his  own  Dispensary"  and  Goldsmith  had  still 
less  chance  of  obtaining  credit  for  his.  The  rumour  that 
Johnson  had  given  great  assistance,  is  nevertheless  contra- 
dicted by  even  Hawkins ;  where  he  professes  to  relate  the 
extreme  astonishment  of  the  club,  that  a  newspaper  essayist 
and  bookseller's  drudge  should  have  written  such  a  poem. 
Undoubtedly  that  was  his  own  feeling ;  and  others  of  the 
members  shared  it,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  a  less  degree. 
Well,"  exclaimed  Chamier,  "  I  do  believe  he  wrote  this 
poem  himself;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  believing  a 
great  deal."  Goldsmith  had  left  the  club  early  that  night, 
after  "  rattling  away  as  usual."  In  truth  he  took  little  pains 
himseK,  in  the  thoughtless  simplicity  of  those  social  hours, 
to  fence  round  his  own  property  and  claim.  "  Mr.  Gold- 
*^  smith,"  asked  Chamier,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  club, 

•  Life,  ii.  808. 
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1764.     "  wl^*^  ^^  y^^  mean  by  the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of  your 
iET36.    ''Traveler? 

*  Bemote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.* 

"  Do  you  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ?  "  Johnson,  who 
was  near  them,  took  part  in  what  followed,  and  has  related 
it.  "  Goldsmith,  who  would  say  something  without  consider- 
ation, answered  *  Yes/  I  was  sitting  by,  and  said, '  No, 
'  sir,  you  did  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion :  you  mean 
*'  '  that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in 
"  *  solitude/  *  Ah  ! '  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  *  that  was  what 
"  *  I  meant/  Chamier,**  Johnson  adds,  "  believed  then  that 
"  I  had  written  the  line,  as  much  as  if  he  had  seen  me  write 
"  it/*  Yet  it  might  be,  if  Burke  had  happened  to  be  present 
that  Johnson  would  not  have  been  permitted,  so  obviously  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one  in  the  room,  dictatorially  to  lay 
down  thus  expressly  what  the  poet  meant.  For  who  can  donbt 
that  he  also  meant  slowness  of  motion  ?  The  first  point  of 
the  picture  is  that  The  poet  is  moving  slowly,  his  tardiness 
of  gait  measuring  the  heaviness  of  heart,  the  pensive  spirit, 
the  melancholy,  of  which  it  is  the  outward  expression  and 
sign.  Goldsmith  ought  to  have  added  to  Johnson's  remark 
that  he  meant  all  it  said,  and  the  other  too  ;  but  no  doubt  he 
fell  into  one  of  his  old  flurries  when  he  heard  the  general 
aye  !  aye  !  that  saluted  the  great  cham's  authoritatire 
version.  While  he  saw  that  superficially  he  had  been  wrong, 
he  must  have  felt  that  properly  explained  his  answer  was 
substantially  right ;  but  he  had  no  address  to  say  so,  the  pen 
not  being  in  his  hand. 

The  lines  which  Johnson  really  contributed  he  pointed  out 
himself  to  Boswell,  when  laughing  at  the  notion  that  he  had 
taken  any  more  important  part  in  it.     They  were  the  line 
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which  now  stands  420th  in  the  poem ;  and,  omitting  the  last     1754. 
couplet  but  one,  the  eight  concluding  lines.     The  couplet  so    jEt.86. 
grafted  on  his  friend's  insertion  by  Goldsmith  himself,  is 
worth  all  that  Johnson  added ;  though  its  historical  allusion 
was  somewhat  obscure. 

'^  The  lifted  axe,  the  agonising  wheel, 
Luke*8  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steeL" 

Who  was  Luke,  and  what  was  his  iron  crown?  is  a  question 
Tom  Davies  tells  us  he  had  often  to  answer ;  being  a  great 
resource  in  difficulties  of  that  kind.  "  The  Doctor  referred 
"  me,**  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Granger,  who 
was  compiling  his  Biographical  History  and  wished  to  be 
exact,  "  to  a  book  called  O^ographie  Curieme,  for  an  expla- 
"  nation  of  Luke's  iron  crown."  The  explanation,  besides 
being  in  itself  incorrect,  did  not  mend  matters  much. 
"  Luke  "  had  been  taken  simply  for  the  euphony  of  the  line. 
He  was  one  of  two  brothers  who  had  headed  a  revolt  against 
the  Himgarian  nobles,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but,  though  both  were  tortured,  the  special  horror 
of  the  red-hot  crown  was  inflicted  upon  George.*  "  Doctor 
"  Goldsmith  says,"  adds  Davies,  "  he  meant  by  Damien's 

*  In  a  note  to  this  passage  in  my  former  edition,  I  explained  that  this  Q^ographie 
Curieuse,  which  api>eared  to  have  been  Gt)ldsmith*s  anthority,  was  nevertheless 
itself  incorrect  in  the  &mily  name  of  the  brothers,  which  it  reports  to  have  been 
Zeck.  They  were  Gfeorge  and  Luke,  as  stated,  and  G^rge  underwent  the  punish- 
ment of  the  **iron  crown ;"  but  the  £Ekmily  name  was  Dosa.  For  this  I  referred 
to  the  Biographie  UnivarsdUf  id.  604.  The  origin  of  the  mistake  is  curioos, 
and  has  since  been  explained  to  me  by  the  courtesy  of  a  correspondent  who 
writes  from  America.  The  two  brothers  belonged  to  one  of  the  native  races 
of  Transylvania  called  Szeklers  or  Zecklers,  which  descriptive  addition  follows  their 
names  in  the  (German  biographical  authorities ;  and  this,  through  abridgment,  and 
misapprehension,  in  subsequent  books  came  at  last  to  be  substituted  for  the  fisonily 
name.  In  the  next  edition  of  his  admirable  text  of  Gt)ldsmith's  poems  (the  best 
now  existing),  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  will,  I  hope,  restore  the  original  verse,  which  he 
appears  too  hastily  to  have  altered  on  a  somewhat  needless  as  well  as  tasteless  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Prior  (ii  38),  that  to  substitute  *'Zeck  for  Luke  would  render  the 
"line  historically  correct"! 


C( 
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1784.  "  iron  the  rack ;  but  I  believe  the  newspapers  informed  ns 
iBt.36.  "  that  he  was  confined  in  a  high  tower,  and  actually  obliged 
"  to  lie  upon  an  iron  bed.*'  *  So  little  was  Dayies,  any 
more  than  Chamier,  Johnson,  or  any  one  else,  disposed 
to  take  the  poet's  meaning  on  the  authority  of  his  own 
explanation  of  it. 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Johnson  very  candidly,  when  it  was 
suggested,  some  years  afterwards,  that  the  partiality  of  its 
author's  Mends  might  have  weighed  too  much  in  their 
judgment  of  this  poem,  "  the  partiality  of  his  firiends  was 
always  against  him.  It  was  with  difficulty  we  could  give 
him  a  heariug."  Explanation  of  much  that  receives  too 
sharp  a  judgment  in  ordinary  estiaiates  of  his  character, 
seems  to  be  found,  as  I  have  said,  in  this.  When  jMurtiaUty 
takes  the  shape  of  pity,  we  must  not  wonder  if  it  is  met  by 
the  vanities,  the  conceits,  the  half  shame  and  half  bravado, 
of  that  kind  of  self-assertion  which  is  but  self-distrust 
disguised.  Very  difficult  did  Goldsmith  find  it  to  force 
his  way,  with  even  the  Traveller  in  his  hand,  against  thes€ 
patronising  airs  and  charitable  allowances.  "  But  he  imitates 
"  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  when,  on  return  firom  his  Dutch 
studies,  he  foimd  this  poem  had  really  gone  far  to  make 
its  writer  for  the  time  more  interesting  than  even  Johnson 
himself.  "  Why  no,  sir,"  Johnson  answered.  "  Jack  Hawkes- 
'*  worth  is  one  of  my  imitators ;  but  not  Goldsmith.  Goldy, 
*'  sir,  has  great  merit."  '*  But,  sir,"  persisted  the  staimch 
disciple,  "  he  is  much  indebted  to  you  for  his  getting  so 
**  high  in  the  public  estimation."  "  Why,  sir,"  complacently 
responded  the  sage,  "  he  has  perhaps  got  sooner  to  it  by  his 
"  intimacy  with  me."  t 

Without  the  reserves,    the  merit  might  sometimes  be 

•  Grangcr'B  Letten,  52-3.    Jan.  26,  1771.  t  BotweU,  iiL  253. 
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allowed ;  but  seldom  without  something  of  a  sting.  '^  Well,  1764. 
"  I  never  more  shall  think  Doctor  Goldsmith  ugly,"  was  JBtM. 
the  frank  tribute  of  the  sister  of  Bejmolds,  after  hearing 
Johnson  read  the  Traveller  aloud  '^  from  the  beginning  to 
*'  the  end  of  it/'  a  few  days  after  it  was  published.*  Here 
was  another  point  of  friendliest  and  most  general  agreement. 
"  Renny  dear,"  now  a  mature  and  very  fidgety  little  dame 
of  seven-and-thirty,  had  never  been  noted  for  her  beauty ; 
and  few  would  associate  such  a  thing  with  the  seamed, 
scarred  face  of  Johnson ;  but  the  preponderating  ugliness  of 
Goldsmith  was  a  thing  admitted  and  allowed  for  all  to  fling  a 
stone  at,  however  brittle  their  own  habitations.  Miss  Eejmolds 
had  founded  her  admiring  tribute  on  what  she  had  herself  said 
at  a  party  in  her  brother's  house*  some  days  before.  It  had 
been  suddenly  proposed,  as  a  social  game  after  supper,  to 
toast  ordinary  women,  and  have  them  matched  by  ordinary 
men;  whereupon  one  of  the  gentlemen  having  given 
Miss  Williams,  Johnson's  blind  old  pensioner.  Miss  Bejmolds 
instantly  matched  her  with  Goldsmith ;  and  this  whimsical 
union  so  enchanted  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  that,  though  she  had 
at  the  time  some  pique  with  Benny  dear,  she  ran  round  the 
table,  kissed  her,  and  said  she  forgave  her  everything  for  her 
last  toast.  "  Thus,"  exclaimed  Johnson,  who  was  present, 
and  whose  wit  at  his  friend's  expense  was  rewarded  with  a 
roar,  "  thus  the  ancients,  on  the  making-up  of  their  quarrels, 
"  used  to  sacrifice  a  beast  betwixt  them."t  Poor  Goldsmith ! 

*  See  M1B8  Beynoldfl's  recollectioiis  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Croker's  JBotweU. 
Of  these  I  onght  to  remark,  however,  that  Beveral  of  them  (as  Mr.  Groker  himself 
admits  of  one)  are  manifestly  fabricated  ont  of  imperfect  or  oonfnsed  recollectionB 
of  anecdotes  elsewhere  existing,  an  example  of  which  I  give  in  my  next  note. 

t  My  anthority  for  this  anecdote,  the  point  of  which  is  missed  in  Miss  Beynolds's 
recollections  (Croker's  Boswdl^  831)  hitherto  supposed  to  be  the  only  authority 
for  it,  is  a  writer  in  the  QenHemanCB  Moffozine  for  July  1797.  No  sacrifice  was 
called  for  at  the  commencement  of  a  friendship  :  it  was  the  eeesation  or  reconciliation 
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It  was  not  till  the  sacrifice  was  more  complete,  andlliegnfe 
had  closed  over  it,  that  the  "  partiality  **  of  his  friends  eeasel 
to  take  these  equivocal  shapes.     **  There  is  not  s  had  Sm 
**  in  that  poem  of  the  Traveller"  said  Ijangton,  as  tbersil 
talking  together  at  Beynolds's,  four  years  after  the  poeti 
death ;  "  not  one  of  Dryden's  careless  verses."  "  I  was  ^id," 
interposed  Reynolds, ''  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say  it  was  one 
''  of  the  first  poems  in  the  English  language.'*     "  THiy  wm 
''  you  glad  ?*'  rejoined  Langton.    '^  Yon  surely  had  no  doabt 
"  of  this  before  ?  "   "  No,"  exclaimed  Johnson,  dedsivelT; 
**  the  merit  of  the  Traveller  is  so  well  established,  tht 
*'  Mr.  Fox*s  praise  cannot  augment  it,   nor  his   censure 
"  diminish  it."» 

Not  very  obvious  at  the  first,  however,  was  its  progress  to 
this  decisive  eminence.  From  the  first  it  had  its  select 
admirers,  but  their  circle  somewhat  slowly  widened.  "  The 
"  beauties  of  this  poem,"  observed  the  principal  htenij 
newspaper  of  the  day,  the  St  James's  Chronicle y  two  months 
after  its  publication,  "  are  so  great  and  various,  that  we 
"  cannot  but  be  surprised  they  have  not  been  able  to  recom- 

of  Btrife  that  elicited  gratitude  to  the  godi.  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  (according  to 
Johnson  *'a  very  airy  lady,**  BosweUf  iv.  272)  was  a  yoanger  sister  of  Mn. 
Woffington  the  actress,  married  to  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  Geoi^  Cholmondekj. 
Fanny  Keynolds,  Johnson's  ''dearest  dear/'  was  eighty  when  she  died,  is 
November  1807. 

*  Reynolds  continued :  "But  his  friends  may  suspect  they  had  too  grett  s 
*' partiality  for  him."  Johnson.  ''Nay,  sir,  the  partiality  of  his  friends  wti 
"  always  against  him.  It  was  with  difficulty  we  could  give  him  a  hearing. 
"  Goldsmith  had  no  settled  notions  upon  any  subject;  so  he  talked  alwajs  si 
"  random.  It  seemed  to  be  his  intention  to  blurt  out  whatever  was  in  his  mind, 
"  and  see  what  would  become  of  it.  He  was  angry,  too,  when  catched  in  sa 
"  absurdity ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  £EJling  into  another  the  next  minute.'* 
Bomrtlly  vii.  ^i-5.  A  little  later,  when  Johnson  was  complaining  of  Langtco 
being  t(X)  silent  at  the  club,  and  letting  the  whigs  have  it  all  their  own  way,  "Sir.'' 
said  Boswell,  "  you  will  recollect  that  he  very  properly  took  up  Sir  Joshua  for 
"  U-ing  glad  that  Charles  Fox  had  praised  Goldsmith's  Travdler^  and  you  joined 
"  him."   Johnson.    "  Yes,  sir,  I  knocked  Fox  on  the  head  without  oeremonv/* 
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"  mend  it  more  to  general  notice."  Goldsmith  began  to  1765. 
think,  as  he  afterwards  remarked  to  Boswell,  that  he  had  come  SL\,  S7. 
too  late  into  the  world  for  any  share  of  its  poetical  distinc- 
tions ;  that  Pope  and  others  had  taken  up  the  places  in  the 
temple  of  fame ;  and  that  as  but  few  at  any  one  period  can 
possess  poetical  reputation,  '^  a  man  of  genius  can  now  hardly 
"  acquire  it."  "  That,"  said  Johnson,  when  this  saying  was 
related  to  him,  "  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  things  I  have 
ever  heard  of  Goldsmith.  It  is  difficult  to  get  literary  fame, 
and  it  is  every  day  getting  more  difficult."*  Nevertheless, 
though  slowly,  the  poem  seems  to  have  advanced  steadily ; 
and,  in  due  course,  translations  of  it  appeared  in  more  than 
one  continental  language.  A  month  after  the  notice  in  the 
St.  James's  Chronicle,  a  second  edition  was  published  ; 
a  third  was  more  quickly  called  for ;  a  fourth  was  issued  in 
August ;  and  the  ninth  had  appeared  in  the  year  when  the 
poet  died.  That  anything  more  substantial  than  fame  arose 
to  him  out  of  these  editions,  is,  however,  very  questionable. 
The  only  payment  that  can  with  certainty  be  traced  in 
Newbery's  papers  as  for  "  Copy  of  the  Traveller,  a  poem,'' 
leaves  it  more  than  doubtful,  whether  for  twenty  guineas 
Goldsmith  had  not  surrendered  all  his  interest  in  it,  except 
that  which,  with  each  successive  issue,  still  prompted 
the  limse  labor.t  Between  the  first  and  last,  thirty-six  new 
lines  had  been  added,  and  fourteen  of  the  old  cancelled. 
Some  of  the  erasures  would  now,  perhaps,  raise  a  smile.  No 
honest  thought  disappeared,  no  manly  word  for  the  oppressed. 
The  "  wanton  judge  "  and  his  "  penal  statutes  "  remained ; 

*  Life,  T.  803-4.  What  on  earth  can  Mr.  Croker  mean  by  the  subjoined  note 
on  that  saying  of  Goldsmith  ?  **  GK>ldsmith,  who  read  a  great  deal  of  light  French 
*'  literature,  probably  borrowed  this  from  La  Bmydre.  '  Les  anciens  ont  tout  dit ; 
<<  <  on  yient  anjonrdlini  trop  tard  i)onr  dire  les  choses  nonvelles.^  Vignend- 
"  MmrviUiana,  i.  836."    Where  is  the  resemblance  ? 

t  I  subjoin  from  the  Newbery  MSS  (Prior,  iL  57-8),  the  account  in  which 
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1765.     indignant  denunciations  of  the  tyrannies  of  wealth,  aorrowfol 
A.  87.    and  angry  pretestings  that 

'^  Laws  grind  the  poor  and  rich  men  role  the  htWy" 

were  still  undisturbed.  But  words  quietly  vanished,  here 
and  there,  that  had  spoken  too  plainly  of  the  sordid  past; 
and  no  longer  did  the  poet  proclaim,  in  speaking  of  the  great, 
that,  "  inly  satisfied,"  above  their  pomps  he  held  his  ragged 
pride.  The  rags  went  the  way  of  the  confession  of 
poverty  in  the  Polite  Learning ;  *  and  of  those  hints  of 
humble  habits  which  were  common  in  the  Busy  Body  and 
the  British  Magaziney  but  are  found  no  longer  in  Essays  hf 
Mr.  Ooldsmith. 

With  that  title,  and  the  motto  "  CoUecta  revirescunt,'*  a 
three-shilling  duodecimo  volume  of  those  re-published  essays 
was  now  issued  by  Mr.  Oriffin  for  himself  and  Mr.  Newbeiy, 
who  each  paid  him  ten  guineas  for  liberty  to  offer  this  tribute 
to  the  growing  reputation  of  the  Traveller.  He  corrected 
expressions,  as  I  have  said;  lifted  Islington  tea-gardens 
into  supper  at  Yauxhall;  exalted  the  stroll  in  White  conduit 
garden  to  a  walk  in  the  park ;  and,  in  an  amusing  pre- 
face, disclaimed  any  more  ambitious   motive  than   one  of 

this  payment  for  the  TravdUr  makes  its  appearance.  Other  items  in  it  refia*  to 
matters  already  described.  *' Settle  Dr.  Goldsmith^s  accoxmt^  and  gire  him  credit 
"  for  the  following  copies  :  1.  The  Pre&oe  to  the  History  of  the  World,  and  efasrse 
'*  it  to  the  Partners,  3Z.  8«.  3  Pre&ces  to  the  Natoral  History,  6/.  6c.  TranshUioo 
«•  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  —  Ditto,  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  —  Ditto,  the  Um  d 
*'  the  Philosophers,  —  Correcting  4  vols.  Brookes'  Nat.  History,  —  79  LesTei 
**  of  the  History  of  England,  —  Copy  of  the  TraveOer,  a  Poem^  217.  Lent  in 
"  Fleet  Street  at  Mr.  Adamses  to  pay  for  the  instrument,  15c.  6d.  Lent  him  tt 
'  *  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  to  pay  arrears,  3Z.  3c.  Qet  the  Copy  of  Essays  for  viiicb 
'*  paid  10/.  10c.  as  hal^  and  Mr.  Griffin  to  have  the  other.'* 
*  *'  Perish  the  wish  ;  for  inly  satisfied. 

Above  their  pomps  I  hold  my  ragged  pride," 
was  replaced  in  the  second  edition  by 

*'  Te  powers  of  truth  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 

Far  firom  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire,**  &c 
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self-preservation,  in  collecting  such  fragments.  As  many  1766. 
entertainers  of  the  public,  he  said,  had  been  partly  living  upon  JKt.  87. 
him  for  some  years,  he  was  now  resolved  to  try  if  he  could 
not  live  a  little  upon  himself ;  and  he  compared  his  case 
to  that  of  the  fat  man  he  had  heard  of  in  a  shipwreck, 
who,  when  the  sailors,  pressed  by  famine,  were  taking 
slices  off  him  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  insisted  with  great 
justice  on  having  the  first  cut  for  himself.  "  Most  of 
"  these  essays,"  continued  Goldsmith,  "  have  been  regularly 
"  reprinted  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  conveyed  to  the 
"  public  through  the  kennel  of  some  engaging  compilation. 
'*  If  there  be  a  pride  in  multiplied  editions,  I  have  seen 
"  some  of  my  labours  sixteen  times  reprinted,  and  claimed 
"  by  different  parents  as  their  own.  I  have  seen  them 
*'  flourished  at  the  beginning  with  praise,  and  signed  at 
"  the  end  with  the  names  of  Philantos,  Philalethes,  Phila- 
"  lutheros,  and  Philanthropos."  *  Names  that  already 
figured,  as  the  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded, 
in  those  adventures  of  a  philosophic  vagabond  which 
formed  part  of   the   little   manuscript  novel  +   now   lying, 

♦  Bven  the  Monthly  Revitno  csijmot  but  admit  (xxxiii.  82,  July  1766)  that  **Mr. 
"  Goldsmith  hath  here  published  a  collection  of  Essays,  which  have  been  so  often 
"printed  in  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  periodical  productions,  that  we 
*'  despair  of  selecting  a  specimen  from  any  one  that  will  not  be  previously  known  to 
*'our  readers.  But  notwithstanding  their  being  so  well  calculated  for  cursory 
'Mnspection,  and  notwithstanding  their  transient  success  among  the  duller  topics 
"  of  the  day,  we  apprehend,  &c.  &c.  &c,"  and  then  follows  the  usual  depreciation  ; 
as  for  instance,  ''It  is  easy  to  collect  from  books  and  conversation,  a  sufficiency  of 
"  superficial  knowledge  to  enable  a  writer  to  flourish  mcay  with  toleraUe  propriety 
"  through  a  netcs-paper-etsay  ;  but  when  these  his  lucubrations  assume  the  form  of 
''a  book,  it  is,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  could 
**  have  made  these  Essays  more  metaphysical,  had  he  thought  fit ;  for  our  part, 
"  we  do  not  find  any  of  them,  with  which  metaphysics  have  much  to  do.  But  be 
**  this  as  it  may,  we  look  ui)on  it  as  a  great  mark  of  Mr.  Goldsmith's  prudence, 
*'  that  he  did  neither  me<ldle  nor  mako  with  them."     Considerate  Mr.  Griffiths  ! 

t  See  chapter  xx.  of  the  Vicar  of  Wahefieldy  one  of  the  evidences  which 
Goldsmith  so  frequently  tenders  us  of  the  identity  of  his  own  experiences  with  those 
narrated  in  his  books.     In  the  same  portion  of  George  Primrose's  narrative  he 

1)  D 
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I7<s.     ftppmrentlr  little  cared  far.  en  &e  ^Htv  fhfHo  of  Mr. 

JiU,*7,    Fnmcis  Xeirbenr. 

Another  piece  of  writmg  vhicii  bflcip  ti>  dds  period,  aai 
nbk'h  did  not  find  its  way  to  the  pnhBe  tOl  the  appeazince 
of  the  norel,  to  whose  pmges  (with  the  title  c/  the  Hffwut)  it 
had  been  transferred,  was  the  InDad  ctEdmim  mad  Jafpe/iiif. 
It  was  suggested,  as  I  hare  said,  in  the  eomse  erf*  the  baDad- 
discussions  with  Percy  in  preparati^m  of  the  Rtllq^e* ;  and 
was  written  before  the  TrattUKT  appeared,  ''mthoat 
**  informing  any  of  as/*  says  Hawkins,  again  referring  to  the 
club,  ''  he  wrote  and  addressed  to  the  Countess,  afkerwaids 
"  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  first  poems  of  the 
*'  lyric  kind  that  our  language  has  to  boast  of."  *  A  chann- 
ing  poem  undoubtedly  it  is,  if  not  quite  this;  deli^tful  for 
its  simple  and  mingled  flow  of  incident  and  imagery,  for  the 
pathetic  softness  and  sweetness  of  its  tone,  and  for  its  easy, 
artless  grace.  He  had  taken  pains  with  it,  and  he  set  more 
tlian  common  store  by  it  himself;  so  that  when,  some  two 
years  hence,  his  old  enemy  Kenrick,  taking  advantage  of  its 
appearance  in  the  novel,  assumed  the  character  of  **  Detector" 
in  the  public  prints,  denounced  it  as  a  plagiarism  fi-om  the 
liellqur.Sy  and  entreated  the  public  to  compare  the  insipidity 
of  Doctor  Goldsmith's  negus  with  tlie  genuine  flavour  of  Mr. 
Percy's  champagne,  he  thought  it  worth  while,  even  against 
that  assailant,  to  defend  his  own  originality.t     The  poem  he 

(ItN'H  not  Rcrupio  t<>  hint  at  a  weakness  of  his  own.  '*!  found  that  no  geniiB  in 
*' another  could  ])lcaHC  mc.  .  .  I  could  neither  read  nor  write  with  satigfartinB ;  ^ 
**  excrlh-nce  in  another  was  my  aTersion,  and  writing  was  my  trade." 

•  Lifr.  of  Johisfmf  420.  Mr.  Mitford  (in  the  anecdotes  appended  to  hit  X*/«. 
clxxvii)  (|uotcH  Hawkins  for  another  statement,  which  I  do  not  find  hi  his 
biograpliy,  to  the  effect  that  this  beautiful  poem  was  saved  from  destnetion  bj 
Dr.  (7hu|iman  of  Sudbury,  for  that,  soon  after  he  wrote  it,  Gkldsmith  showed  ittio 
tlio  Doctor,  and  was  by  him  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  throwing  it  into  the  fire. 

f  Another  attempt  was  made,  more  than  twenty  years  after  Gbldsmith's  death 
(in  an  unsuco<»(wfuI  |)eriodical  called  7%eQui2),  to  prove  this  poem  a  plagiaiy  from 
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was  charged  to  have  copied  it  from,  was  a  composition  by  1765. 
Percy  of  stanzas  old  and  new  (much  modem  writing,  I  need  -fit.  87. 
hardly  remark,  entered  into  the  "  ancient "  reliques ;  the 
editor  publishing  among  them,  for  example,  his  friend 
Grainger's  entirely  modem  and  exquisite  ballad  oi  Bryan  and 
Pereene) :  and  Goldsmith's  answer  was  to  the  eflFect  that  he 
did  not  think  there  was  any  great  resemblance  between  the 
two  pieces  in  question ;  but  that  if  any  existed,  Mr.  Percy's 
ballad  was  the  imitation,  inasmuch  as  the  Edmn  and 
Angelina  had  been  read  to  him  two  years  before  (in  the 
present  year),  and  at  their  next  meeting  he  had  observed, 
**  with  his  usual  good  humour,'*  that  he  had  taken  the  plan 
of  it  to  form  the  fragments  of  Shakspeare  into  a  ballad  of 
his  own.  "  He  then,"  added  Goldsmith,  "  read  me  his  little 
"  cento,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  I  highly  approved  it.'** 

Out  of  these  circumstances  it  of  course  arose  that  Gold- 
smith's ballad  was  shown  to  the  wife  of  Percy's  patron,  who 
had  some  taste  for  literature,  and  affected  a  little  notice  of 
its  followers.  The  countess  admired  it  so  much  that  she 
had  a  few  copies  privately  printed.  I  have  seen  the  late 
Mr.  Heber's,  with  the  title-page  of  "  Edivin  and  Angelina,  a 
"  ballad  ;  by  Mr.  Goldsmith.  Printed  for  the  amusement  of 
"  the  Countess  of  Northimiberland."  It  is  now  rare  ;  and 
has  a  value  independent  of  its  rarity,  in  its  ilhistration  of 

an  old  French  novel ;  but  the  attempt  at  once  called  forth  an  ezpostnlatory  comment 
from  a  correspondent,  known  to  be  Bishop  Percy,  in  the  Monthly  Btview  for  Oct.  1797. 
It  was  afterwards,  by  another  correspondent,  elaborately  exposed  and  ridiculed  in  the 
same  Review  for  July  1798 ;  and  by  the  same  writer,  on  its  subsequent  reviTal, 
in  the  European  Magazine  for  May  1812.  I  mention  it  here  onlyto  guard  against 
any  future  revival  of  the  slander. 

*  I  subjoin  the  letter,  from  the  St,  Jamais  Chronide  (July  23-25,  1767),  at 
the  commencement  of  which  is  an  allusion  to  another  ill-natured  comment,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  subject  in  the  same  journal.  '*  Sir,  As  there  is  nothing 
'*  I  dislike  so  much  as  newspaper  controversy,  particularly  upon  trifles,  permit  me 
*'  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  informing  a  correspondent  of  yours,  that  I  recom- 
**  mended  Blainville^s  travels  because  I  thought  the  book  was  a  f^ood  one  ;  and  I 

DI>  2 
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1765.  Goldsmith's  habit  of  elaboration  and  pains-taking  in  the 
JBi.87.  correction  of  his  verse.  By  comparing  it  with  what  was 
afterwards  published,  we  perceive  that  even  the  gentle  opeo- 
ing  line  has  been  an  after-thought ;  that  four  stanzas  have 
been  re-written;  and  that  the  two  which  originally  stood 
last  have  been  removed  altogether.  These,  for  their  simple 
beauty  of  expression,  it  is  worth  while  here  to  preserve. 
The  action  of  the  poem  having  closed  without  them,  they 
were  on  better  consideration  rejected;  and  young  writers 
should  study  and  make  profit  of  such  lessons.  Posterity  has 
always  too  much  upon  its  hands  to  attend  to  what  is 
irrelevant  or  needless ;  and  no  one  so  well  as  Goldsmith 
seems  to  have  known  that  the  writer  who  would  hope  to  hre, 
must  live  by  the  perfection  of  his  style,  and  by  the  cherished 
and  careful  beauty  of  unsuperfluous  writing. 

**  Here  amidst  sylvan  bowers  we'll  rove. 
From  lawn  to  woodland  stray  ; 
Blest  as  the  soDgsters  of  the  grove. 
And  innocent  as  they. 

**  To  all  that  want,  and  all  that  wail. 
Our  pity  shall  be  given  ; 
And  when  this  life  of  love  shall  fail. 
We'll  love  again  in  heaven." 

Intercoui"se    with    Northumberland-house,    except    when 
Mr.  Percy's  library  was  open  to  him  during  his  chaplainct 

"  think  so  still.  1  said  I  was  told  by  the  bookseller  that  it  was  then  first  pnMishfiL 
"  but  in  that  it  seems  I  was  misinformed,  and  my  reading  was  not  eztensire  enc^di 
**  to  set  me  right.     Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  baring  taken  a 

*  *  ballad  I  published  some  time  ago  from  one  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Percy.     I  do  not 

*  *  think  there  is  any  great  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  in  question.  If  there 
*'  be  any,  his  ballad  was  taken  from  mine.  I  read  it  i>^  Mr.  Percy  some  years  a^^ : 
**  and  he,  as  we  both  considered  these  things  as  trifles  at  best,  told  me  with  h» 

*  *  usual  good-humour  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  that  he  had  taken  my  plan  U*  fvrm  the 
**  fragments  of  Shakspeare  into  a  ballad  of  his  own.  He  then  read  me  his  little 
**  cento,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  I  highly  approved  it  Such  petty  anecdc>ies  as 
' '  these  are  scarcely  worth  printing  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  busy  dispccition  of 
* '  some  of  your  mrrespondenta,  the  public  should  never  have  known  that  be  '^ 
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there,  began  and  ended  with  this  poem.  Its  author  is  only  i765. 
afterwards  to  be  traced  there  on  one  occasion,  character-  iBt.  37. 
istically  described  by  Hawkins.  "Having  one  day,**  he 
says,  "  a  call  to  wait  on  the  late  Duke,  then  Earl,  of  North- 
umberland, I  found  Goldsmith  waiting  for  an  audience  in 
an  outer  room ;  I  asked  him  what  had  brought  ^^ra  there  : 
he  told  me,  an  invitation  from  his  lordship.  I  made  my 
"  business  as  short  as  I  could,  and,  as  a  reason,  mentioned 
"  that  Doctor  Goldsmitli  was  waiting  without.  The  Earl 
"  asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  him :  I  told  him 
"  I  was,  adding  what  I  thought  likely  to  recommend  him. 
**  1  retired,  and  staid  in  the  outer  room  to  take  him  home. 
"  Upon  his  coming  out,  I  asked  him  tlie  result  of  his  con- 
"  versation.  *  His  lordship,*  says  he,  *  told  me  he  had  red 
"  *  [»ic]  my  poem,*  meaning  the  Traveller,  *  and  was  much 
"  *  delighted  with  it ;  that  he  was  going  lord-lieutenant  of 

<*  me  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that  I  am  obliged  to  hit)  friendship  and  leanilng  for 
"  oommonications  of  a  much  more  important  nature.  lam,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  Oliveb 
"  Goldsmith.**  I  happen  to  have  before  me  a  copy,  now  rarely  met  with,  of  the 
original  '* proposals"  for  publishing  Blainvillc^s  travels,  to  which  this  letter  refers ; 
and  as  it  marks  the  new  estimation  in  which  the  Trapdler^a  success  placed  its 
auihor,  and  the  uses  which  the  booksellers  hastened  to  make  of  it,  it  may  be  worth 
description.  It  is  the  first  but  by  no  means  the  last  instance  of  such  employment 
of  his  name.  After  an  elaborate  description  of  the  book,  great  prominence  is  given 
to  the  intimation  that  it  is  *' Recommended  by  Doctor  Goldsmith,  Author  of  The 
**  TravdUr,  a  poem,  &c  ;  *'  and  on  the  same  full  title  page  which  precedes  the 
oonditions  of  subscription  and  sale,  immediately  below  the  announcement  that  the 
work  will  be  'Sprinted  for  J.  Johnson  and  B.  Davenport  in  Paternoster-row  and 
"  Bold  by  all  Booksellers  and  News-carriers  in  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  **  follows 
tlie  *'  Recommendation.  I  have  read  the  Travels  of  Monsieur  De  BlainviUe  with 
**  the  highest  Pleasure.  As  fiu:  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  they  are  at  once 
**  accurate,  copious  and  entertaining.  I  am  told,  they  are  now  first  translated 
**  firom  the  Authors  Manuscript  in  the  French  Language,  which  has  never  been 
**  published ;  and  if  so,  they  are  a  valuable  Acquisition  to  ours.  The  Translation, 
**  as  I  am  informed,  has  been  made  by  Men  of  Eminence,  and  is  not  unworthy  of 
*<  the  Original.  All  I  have  to  add  is,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  BlainnU^t 
*<  TVaveU  is  the  most  valuable  Work  of  this  kind  hitherto  published  :  Containing 
"  the  most  judicious  Instructions  to  those  who  read  for  Amusement,  and  being  the 
**  sorest  Guide  to  those  who  intend  to  undertake  the  same  Journey. 

"  Temple,  March  2, 1767.  "Olivkb  Golwmith." 
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1765.  «  'Ireland,*  and  that,  hearing  that  I  was  a  native  of  that 
JBt.87.  <'  <  country,  he  should  be  glad  to  do  me  any  kindness.'  And 
'^  what  did  you  answer,  asked  I,  to  this  gracious  offer? 
''  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  I  could  say  nothing  but  that  I  had  a 
''  '  brother  there,  a  clergyman,  that  stood  in  need  of  help : 
'''as  for  myself*"  (this  was  added  for  the  benefit  of 
Hawkins)  '^ '  I  have  no  dependence  on  the  promises  of  great 
"  '  men  :  I  look  to  the  booksellers  for  support ;  they  are  my 
"  'best  friends,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  forsake  them 
"  '  for  others/  Thus,''  adds  the  teller  of  the  anecdote, 
"  did  this  idiot  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  trifle  with  his 
"  fortunes,  and  put  back  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to  assist 
"  him !  Other  offers  of  a  like  kind  he  either  rejected  or 
"  failed  to  improve,  contenting  himself  with  the  patronage 
"  of  one  nobleman,  whose  mansion  afforded  him  the  delights 
"  of  a  splendid  table,  and  a  retreat  for  a  few  days  firom  the 
"  metropolis."  + 

The  incident  related  may  excuse  the  comment  attached 
to  it.  Indeed,  the  charge  of  idiotcy  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Hawkins-world,  may  even  add  to  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
contemplate  that  older-world  picture  beside  it,  of  frank  sim- 
plicity and  brotherly  affection.  This  poor  poet,  who,  incom- 
prehensibly to  the  Middlesex  magistrate,  would  thus  gently 
have  turned  aside  to  the  assistance  of  his  poorer  brother 
the  hand  held  out  to  assist  himself,  had  only  a  few  davs 
before  been  obliged  to  borrow  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence 
"  in  Fleet-street,"  of  one  of  those  "  best  friends "  with 
whose  support  he  is  now  fain  to  be  contented.  But  the 
reader  has  already  seen  that  since  the  essay  on  Polite 
Learning  was  written,  its  author's  personal  experience  had 

*  The  earl  was  already  lord-lieatenant,  and  held   that  office  till   lirenrUle's 
ministry  went  out.  f  Lift  of  Joknmmy  419. 
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sufficed  to  alter  his  view  as  to  the  terms  and  relations  on  1765. 
which  literature  could  hereafter  hope  to  stand  with  the  -*t.37. 
great;  and  the  precise  value  of  Lord  Northumberland's 
offer  seems  in  itself  somewhat  doubtful.  Percy,  indeed, 
took  a  subsequent  opportunity  of  stating  that  he  had 
discussed  the  subject  with  the  earl ;  and  had  received  an 
assurance  that  if  the  latter  could  have  known  how  to  serve 
Goldsmith  (it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Percy 
that  one  mode  had  already  been  suggested  without  any 
effect),  if  he  had  been  made  aware,  for  example,  that  he 
wished  to  travel,  "  he  would  have  procured  him  a  sufficient 
"  salary  on  the  Irish  establishment,  and  have  had  it  con- 
**  tinned  to  him  during  his  travels."*  But  this  was  not 
said  till  after  Goldsmith's  death ;  when  many  ways  of  serving 
him,  meanwhile,  had  been  suffered  to  pass  by  unheeded ; 
and  when  his  poor  struggling  brother,  for  whom  he  begged 
thus  exx)licitly  the  earl's  patronage,  had  also  sunk  un- 
noticed to  tlie  grave.  The  booksellers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  patrons  with  whom  success  at  once  established  claims, 
independent  and  incontrovertible ;  and  the  Traveller,  to  a 
less  sanguine  heart  than  its  writer's,  ahready  seemed  to  sepa- 
rate,  with  a  broad  white  line,  the  past  from  that  which  was 
to  come.  No  Griffiths  bondage  could  again  await  him.  He 
had  no  longer  any  personal  bitterness,  therefore,  to  oppose  to 
Johnson's  general  allegiance  to  the  "  trade ;"  though,  at  the 
same  time,  with  Johnson,  he  made  special  and  large  reserva- 
tions. For  instance,  there  was  old  Gardener  the  bookseller. 
Even  Griffiths,  by  the  side  of  Gardener,  looked  less  ill- 
favoured.  This  was  he  who  had  gone  to  Kit  Smart  in  the 
depths  of  his  poverty,  and  drawn  him  into  the  most 
astoimding  agreement  on  record.     It  was  not  discovered  till 

*  Percy  Memoir^  66. 
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1765.  poor  Kit  Smart  went  mad ;  and  Goldsmith  had  but  to 
mt.  37.  remember  how  it  was  discovered,  to  forgive  all  the  huffing 
speeches  that  Johnson  might  ever  make  to  him !  ''  I  wrote, 
"  sir,"  said  the  latter,  ''  for  some  months  in  the  Universal 
''  Visitor  for  poor  Smart,  not  then  knowing  the  terms  on 
''  which  he  was  engaged  to  write,  and  thinking  I  was  doing 
''  him  good.  I  hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return  to  him. 
''  Mine  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  the  Universal  Visitor 
"  no  longer."  *  It  was  a  sixpenny  weekly-pamphlet ;  the 
agreement  was  for  ninety-nine  years  ;  and  the  terms  were 
that  Smart  was  to  write  nothing  else,  and  be  rewarded  with 
one-sixth  of  the  profits !  It  was  undoubtedly  a  thing  to 
remember,  this  agreement  of  old  Gardener's.  The  most 
thriving  subject  in  the  kingdom  of  the  booksellers  could 
hardly  fail  to  recall  it  now  and  then.  And  the  very  man  to 
remind  Goldsmith  of  it,  in  good-natured  contrast  to  the 
opportunity  he  had  lost,  was  the  companion  with  whom  he 
left  Northumberland-house  that  day.  Nevertheless  he  left 
it  with  greater  cheerfulness,  and  a  better-founded  sense  of 
independence,  than  if  he  had  consented  to  substitute  a 
reliance  "  on  the  i)romises  of  great  men." 

*  Bosicdi^  V.  28S. 
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QOLDSMITH  IN  F&ACTICE  AND  BUEEE  IN  OFFICB. 

1765. 

The  "nobleman  "  to  whom  Sir  John  Hawkins  refers,  at  the  1705. 
close  of  his  anecdote  last  related,  as  having  vouchsafed  to  be  jEtTsT. 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  solitary  patron,  was  not  yet  ennobled ; 
nor  could  the  relation  he  had  opened  with  the  poet  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Traveller  be  properly  described  as  one  of 
"  patronage,'*  though  it  doubtless  at  times  afforded  him  the 
delights  of  a  splendid  table  and  a  retreat  for  a  few  days  from 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  Bobert  Nugent,  the  younger  son  of  an 
old  and  wealthy  Westmeath  family,  was  a  jovial  Irishman 
and  man  of  wit,  who  proffered  hearty  and  "  unsolicited  " 
friendship  to  Goldsmith  at  this  time  as  a  fellow  patriot  and 
poet,*  and  maintained  ever  after  an  easy  intercourse  with 
him.  In  early  life  he  had  written  an  ode  to  Pulteney,t  which 
contains  the  masterly  verse  introduced  by  Gibbon  in  his 
character  of  Brutus ; 

("  What  though  the  good,  the  brave,  the  wise. 
With  adverse  force  undaunted  rise, 

To  break  the  eternal  doom  ! 
Though  Cato  lived,  though  Tully  spoke, 
Though  Brutus  dealt  the  god-like  stroke, 

Yet  perished  £Eited  Borne ! ") 

*  Percy  MemovTy  66. 
f  So  good  in  Qra/s  opinion,  that  '*  Mr.  Nugent  sure  did  not  write  his  own  OdCj** 
he  says  to  Walpole.     Worksy  iii.  90. 
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1765.  and  had  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
£t.  37.  whom  he  largely  assisted  with  money.  In  the  imaginary 
Leicester-honse  administrations  commemorated  by  Bnbb 
Dodington,  he  was  always  appointed  to  office ;  and  had  held 
appointments  more  substantial  as  comptroller  of  the  prince's 
household,  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland.  He  talked  well,  though  coarsely,  "  with  a  yivacity 
'*  of  expression  often  bordering  on  the  Irish  bull,*'  and  was  a 
great  favourite  with  women.  His  first  wife.  Lord  Fingal's* 
daughter,  brought  him  a  good  fortune,  and  bore  him  a  son ; 
by  his  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  the  third  husband,  the 
sister  and  heiress  of  Secretary  Craggs  (Pope's  friend),  and 
described  as  "  a  good-humoured,  pleasant,  fat  woman,f  "  he 
had  no  issue,  but  obtained  large  landed  estates,  one  of  the 
finest  domains  in  Essex,  and  the  mansion  of  Gosfield  Hall  ;t 
and  from  a  third  less  lucky  marriage,  with  Elizabeth  Drax 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Berkeley,  sprang  the  daughter  (its 

•  Plunket,  the  attointed  earl.  f  Gem.  Mag.  lix.  406. 

Z  *  *  Retumiiig  to  Englaud  in  the  summer  of  1776/*  says  Wraxall,  in  hid  Historical 
Memoirs  (i.  126),  **I  went  down  soon  afterwards  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Nugent,  at 
**  Gosfield  in  Essex  ;  a  s^t  which  has  since,  in  the  revolntionary  erents  of  the 
'*  present  times,  afforded  a  temporary  asylum  to  the  august  representatiTe  of  the 
**Capetian  line,  when  exx)elled  from  a  country  over  which  his  ancestors  hail 
*' reigned,  in  unintemipted  male  succession,  for  above  eight  hundred  years." 
In  another  passage  Sir  Nathaniel  calls  the  ** house  and  estate**  at  Gosfield  **one 
*'of  the  finest  domains  in  Essex;**  yet  the  present  condition  of  the  incloenorp, 
or  paddock,  before  the  mansion,  would  rather  seem  to  confirm  the  origin  of  the  name 
as  derived  from  (joosefield.  Lord  Nugent  appears  so  pleasantly  in  Goldsmith's 
life,  and  Wraxall's  sketch  of  him  is  so  characteristic,  that  I  subjoin  one  or  two 
passages.  **  Of  an  athletic  frame,  and  a  vigorous  constitution,  thou^  very  hr 
*' advanced  in  years,"  [Wraxall  is  writing  two  years  after  Goldsmith's  death] 
**  he  wa8  exempt  from  infirmity ;  possessing  a  stentorian  voice,  with  great  Animal 
**  spirits,  and  vast  powers  of  conversation.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  very  con- 
"siderable  natural  abilities,  though  not  of  a  very  cultivated  mind.  .  .  To  a  perfect 
**  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  joined  a  coarse,  and  often  licentious,  but  naturally 
*' strong  and  ready  'Ur-it,  which  no  place,  nor  company,  prevented  him  from 
*'  indulging  ;  and  the  effect  of  which  was  augmented  by  an  Irish  accent  that  never 
"forsook  him.  When  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  better 
'  *  watching  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  contribute  towards  effecting  which  object 
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only  issue  he  consented  to  recognise)  who  continued  after  1766. 
the  separation  to  live  with  her  father  and  aunt,  Mrs.  Peg  jrTs?. 
Nugent,  till  she  married  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  in  1775, 
and  united  the  names  of  Nugent  and  Grenville.  Bichard 
Glover  (the  epic  and  dramatic  poet  of  Leicester-house)  cha- 
racterises him  briefly  as  a  jovial  voluptuous  Irishman  who 
had  left  popery  for  the  protestant  religion,  money,  and 
widows ; — ^but  Glover  lived  to  see  him  surrender  these 
favourites,  and,  not  far  from  his  eightieth  year,  go  back  to 
popery  again.  When  his  friendship  with  Goldsmith  began,  he 
was  a  tall,  stout,  vigorous  man  of  nearly  sixty,  with  a  remark- 
ably loud  voice  and  a  broad  Irish  brogue  ;  whose  strong  and 
ready  wit,  careless  decision  of  manner,  and  reckless  auda- 
city of  expression,  obtained  him  always  a  hearing  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  had  sat  for  four-and-twenty 
years.  He  was  now  watching,  with  more  than  ordinary 
personal  interest,  the  turn  of  the  political  wheel.  So,  for 
the  interest  they  took  in  the  opening  of  Burke's  great  political 
life,  was  his  new  friend  Goldsmith,  and  every  member  of  the 
Gerrard-street  club. 

The  ministry  which  succeeded  Bute's  (that  of  George 
Grenville  and  the  Bedfords,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the 
Bloomsbury  gang)  *  was  coming  to  a  close  at  last,  after  a 
series  of  impolitic  blimders  without  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  statesmen.  Early  in  March  of  the  previous  year  C64), 
after  convulsing  England  from  end  to  end  with  the  question 

"one  of  the  claiiBes  went  to  propose  that  watchmen  should  be  compelled  to 
"sleep  dnring  the  day -tune,  Lord  Nugent,  with  admirable  homonr,  got  up 
"and  desired  that  he  might  be  personally  included  in  the  proyisions  of  the 
*'  bill,  being  frequently  so  tormented  with  the  gout,  as  to  be  unable  to  sleep  either 
•«  by  day  or  by  night."     i.  131-135. 

*  So  called  because  Bedford-house  stood  in  Bloomsbury-square.  Walpole*s 
OeoTffe  III.  ii.  441.  The  Pitt  and  Temple  party  were  styled,  happily  enough, 
llie  whole  ooumn-[cozen]-hood.     Waldegrave's  Memoirs^  56. 
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1765.  of  general  warrants  and  the  ignoble  persecntion  of  Wilkes, 
iBtTsr.  the  first  attempt  was  made  npon  America  which  roused  her  to 
rebellion.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  all  her  towns  and 
cities  were  in  loud  and  vehement  protest ;  and  before  Ahe 
year  closed,  Benjamin  Franklin  had  placed  in  Grenville's 
hands  a  solemn  protest  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow  colonists  to  any  proposition  to  tax  them  without  their 
consent.  But  as  yet,  this  met  with  little  sympathy  in 
England;  and  to  the  stubborn  nature  of  Grenville,  fear  was  as 
strange  as  wisdom.  With  only  one  division  in  the  Commons, 
when  the  attendance  was  most  paltry,  and  without  a  single 
negative  in  the  Lords,  he  passed,  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
year,  tlie  act  which  virtually  created  the  Bepublic  of  America. 
Burke  was  in  the  galler}*^  of  the  house  during  its  progress 
(it  had  been  his  habit  for  some  months  to  attend  almost 
every  discussion),  and  said,  nine  years  afterwards,  that,  far 
from  anything  inflammatory,  he  had  never  in  his  life  heard 
so  languid  a  debate.*  Horace  Walpole  described  it  to  Lord 
Hertford  as  a  "  slight  day  on  the  American  taxes.*'  Barre, 
who  Lad  served  in  America  and  knew  the  temper  of  the 
people,  was  the  only  man  whose  language  approached  to  the 
occasion  ;  and  as  he  had  lately  lost  his  regiment  for  his  vote 
against  general  warrants,  it  was  laughed  at  as  tlie  language 
of  a  disappointed  man.  Pitt  was  absent.  On  occasions  less 
momentous  he  had  come  to  the  house  on  crutches,  swathed 
in  flannel ;  yet  now  he  was  absent.  He  aftenvards  prayed 
that  some  friendly  hand  could  have  laid  him  prostrate  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  to  bear  his  testimony  against  the  bill ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  desire  to  see  Grenville  more  completely 

*  Works  [ed.  1845),  L  477.  In  the  same  speech  he  made  his  ill-considcivd 
attack  on  Dean  Tucker,  the  only  man  of  that  day  who  thoroughly  antici]Mted  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  uur  own  on  the  great  question  of  the  American 
Colonies. 
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prostrate,  had  not  had  more  to  do  with  his  non-appearance     1765. 
than  either  gout  or  fever.  iBt.87. 

The  minister's  triumph  in  his  Stamp  Act,  however,  was 
brief.  The  King  had  hardly  given  it  his  glad  assent,  when 
the  first  slight  seizure  of  the  terrible  malady  which  ia 
later  days  more  sorely  afflicted  him,  necessitated  an  act 
of  regency ;  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  provisions  of 
that  act  hopelessly  embroiled  the  minister  with  his 
master.  Then  came  the  clash  and  confusion  of  the  parties 
into  which  the  once  predominant  old  whig  party  had  been 
lately  rent  asimder,  and  which  the  present  strange  and 
sullen  seclusion  of  Pitt  made  it  hopeless  to  think  of  reuniting. 
In  vain  he  was  appealed  to ;  in  vain  the  poor  King  made 
piteous  submissions  to  induce  him  to  retiun  to  power. 
Fortunate  in  legacies,  a  Somersetshire  baronet  whom  he  had 
never  seen  had  just  left  him  three  thousand  a-year ;  and  it 
began  to  be  whispered  about  that  he  would  not  take  office 
again.  The  opposition  lost  ground,  and  the  ministry  did  not 
gain  it ;  the  coercion  laid  upon  the  King  became  notorious  ; 
the  city  was  shaken  with  riots,  which  in  the  general  disor- 
ganisation of  affairs  rose  almost  to  rebellion ;  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  new  administration  seemed  impossible 
without  the  help  of  Pitt,  on  the  other  it  was  plain  that 
Grenville  and  the  Bedfords  were  tottering  to  their  final  fall. 
The  King  was  intensely  grateful  to  them  for  their  invasion 
of  the  public  liberties,  and  had  joyfully  co-operated  with  them 
in  the  taxation  of  America ;  but  he  hated  them  because  they 
hated  Bute,  who  had  placed  them  in  power ;  because  they 
had  insulted  his  mother  the  Princess  Dowager,  whose 
intrigues  had  sustained  them  in  power  ;  and  because  they 
suffered  Buckingham-gardens  to  be  overlooked  rather  than 
vote  him  a  somewhat  paltry  grant,  which  would  have  secured 
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1765.  to  the  crown  what  is  now  a  property  of  almost  incredible 
iBtTs?.  value.*  It  was  his  own  chosen  system  of  goYemment  to 
govern  without  party,  and  solely  by  the  favour  of  the  crown ; 
and  here,  then,  were  its  four  years*  fruits.  His  ministers  had 
become  his  tyrants,  and  statesmen  held  themselves  aloof  from 
his  service.  When  his  uncle  Cumberland  came  back  from 
Hayes  with  Pitt*s  formal  refusal,  he  thought  in  his  despair 
of  even  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle;  began  to  make 
atonement  for  recent  insults  to  the  house  of  Devonshire; 
and  threw  out  baits  for  those  old  pure  whigs  who  had 
been  to  this  time  the  objects  of  his  most  concentrated 
hatred.  Doubts  and  distrust  shook  the  Princess  Dowager*s 
friends,  in  which  Nugent  of  course  largely  shared;  and 
expectation  stood  on  tip-toe  in  Gerrard-street,  where  his 
friends  of  the  club  could  hardly  avoid  taking  interest  in 
what  affected  the  fortunes  of  Edmund  Burke. 

For  Burke,  not  unreasonably,  looked  to  obtain  employment 
in  the  scramble.  Hawkins  said  he  had  always  meant  to  offer 
himself  to  the  highest  bidder  ;t  but  the  calumny  is  hardly 
-  worth  refuting.  He  had  honourably  disengaged  liimself  from 
Hamilton,  and  scornfully  given  back  his  pension ;  nor  were 
his  friends  kept  in  ignorance  that  he  had  since  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  whigs  the  most  pure  and  least 
powerful  in  the  state.  Lord  Rockingham  was  at  their  head :  I 
a  young  nobleman  of  princely  fortune  and  fascinating 
manners,  who  made  up  for  powers  of  oratory,  in  which  he 

•  Walpole's  George  IJJ.  ii.  160.  f  Miss  Hawkins's  Memoirs:,  i.  101. 

Z  Since  my  first  edition  appeared.  Lord  Albemarle  has  published,  as 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  Contemporarieg,  a  series  of  letters 
relating  chiefly  to  the  public  afiairs  of  this  period,  from  the  collections  of  his  familj, 
with  a  highly  intelligent  and  well-informed  comment  of  his  own.  At  the  cljee  of 
the  book  (ii.  486-8)  the  reader  will  find  Burke's  celebrated  character  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  written  for  the  mausolenm  in  Wentworth-park,  printed  more  cor- 
rectly than  he  will  find  it  in  any  other  place. 
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was  wholly  deficient,  by  an  inestimable  art  of  attracting  and  i765. 
securing  Mends;  whose  character  was  unstained  by  any  of  iEt.87. 
the  intrigues  of  the  past  ten  years  ;  and  who  had  selected  for 
his  associates  men  like  himself,  less  noted  for  their  brilliant 
talents  than  for  their  excellent  sense  and  spotless  honour. 
The  manly  independence  as  well  as  great  landed  influence  of 
the  old  Yorkshire  family  of  Savile,  was  worthily  represented 
in  their  ranks  by  the  present  member  for  the  county.  Sir 
George :  and  with  him  were  associated  the  shrewd  clear 
honesty  and  financial  ability  of  Dowdeswell,  a  country  gentle- 
man of  Worcestershire ;  and  the  many  rare  virtues  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  youngest  uncle,  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
who,  not  more  remarkable  for  his  fair  little  clownish  person 
than  for  his  princely  soul,  carried  out  in  politics  the  prin- 
ciples of  private  honour  with  what  Walpole  sneenngly  calls 
"  the  tyranny  of  a  moral  philosopher."*  With  the  extremer 
opinions  of  Lord  Temple,  these  men  had  little  in  common. 
Though  staunch  against  general  warrants  and  invasions  of 
liberties  and  franchises,  they  were  as  far  from  being  Wilkite 
as  the  reckless  demagogue  himself;  and  they  had  obtained 
the  general  repute  of  a  kind  of  middle  constitutional  party. 
Little  compatible  was  this  with  present  popularity,  Burke  well 
knew ;  but  he  saw  beyond  the  ignorant  present.  To  the  last 
he  hoped  that  Pitt  might  be  moved;  and  in  the  May  of  this 
year  so  expressed  himself  to  his  friend  Flood,  in  a  letter 
which  is  curious  evidence  of  his  possession  of  the  politi- 
cal secrets  of  the  day:t  but,  though  believing  that  with- 
out the  splendid  talents  and  boundless  popularity  of  the 

*  Memoirs  of  George  III,  ii.  25.  (George  Selwyn  called  him,  says  Walpole,  as 
weU  for  his  fair  little  person,  as  for  the  quaintness  with  which  he  antreasured,  as 
by  rote,  the  stores  of  his  memory,  "  the  learned  canary  bird."  Gray  calls  him 
"  the  best  of  all  Johns."  See  Carretpondence  of  Oray  and  Maton,  78.  Mason 
was  his  tntor  at  Cambridge.  t  Burke's  Corretpondeneej  i.  80. 
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1765.  great  commoner,  **  an  admirable  and  lasting  system'*  could 
Mi.  37.  not  then  be  formed,  he  also  believed  that  the  only  substitute 
for  Pitt's  genius  was  Rockingham's  sense  and  good  faith,  and 
that  on  this  plain  foundation  might  be  gradually  raised  a 
party  that  should  revive  whig  purity  and  honour,  and  last 
when  Pitt  should  be  no  more.  Somewhat  thus,  too,  the 
honest  and  brave  Duke  of  Cumberland  may  have  reasoned ; 
when  to  his  hapless  nephew  the  King,  again  crying  out  to 
him  in  utter  despair,  and  imploring  him,  with  or  without 
Pitt,  to  save  him  from  George  Grenville  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  he  gave  his  final  counsel.  Lord  Bocldngham  was 
summoned ;  consented,  with  his  party,  to  take  office  ;  and 
was  sworn  in  First  Lord  on  the  8th  of  July.  Lord 
Shelbume  would  not  join  without  Pitt :  but  a  young  whig 
duke  (Grafton),  of  whom  much  was  at  that  time  expected, 
gave  in  his  adhesion;  and  General  (afterwards  Marshal) 
Conway,  Cumberland's  personal  friend  and  the  cousin  and 
favourite  of  Horace  Walpole,*  a  braver  soldier  than  politician. 

*  There  is  no  pleasanter  trait  in  Horace  Walpole  than  his  affection  for  Convay, 
which  cuntinned  steady  and  unalterable  to  the  last,  and  was  manifested  in  manj 
generous  disinterested  ways.  See  letters  lately  published  in  the  fJimriZZf  Corrr- 
tpondence^  ii.  296-9,  320-7,  335-44,  kc.  The  brave  quiet  soldier  had  hardly  seem<!d 
to  me  the  man  to  hare  inspired  so  8trL>ng  a  feeling,  till  I  read  some  fragments  of 
his  early  correspondence  with  Walp^>le  lately  published  by  Lord  Albemarie  from 
the  originals  in  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant's  posse^on.  I  subjoin  one  or  two  passages 
which  show  Conway  in  a  character  that  but  for  these  letters  I  should  hare  hesitJitcd 
(with  all  my  admiration  for  his  sterling  sense  and  manliness^  to  ascribe  to  him.  The 
date  is  at  the  close  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  ministry,  more  than  twenty  years  bef -re 
that  to  which  I  have  brought  my  text.  "Would  you  believe  it,  Horry,''  writes  Con- 
way in  the  autumn  of  1 740,  *  *  I  have  been  hitherto  in  this  dreary  city  all  this  live-Pjog 
"  summer  ]    But  I  can't  bear  summer  pe*>ple,  and  so  I  live  a  good  deal  alone  .  .  . 

"The  marriage  of  a  great  silk -dyer  to  Miss ^  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty, 

"  merit,  and  fortune,  and  the  death  of  an  eminent  distiller  in  ComhiU,  is  aU  that 
**  I  find  worth  your  notice.  Adieu,  dear  Horry.  Service  to  Gray  ....  Loc«k 
**  here,  Horry,  here  is  just  such  a  bit  of  paper  as  you  wrote  to  me  upon,  and 
**  if  I  can  help  it  I  won't  ^"rite  a  word  more  upon  it.  I  have  juA  written  to 
"  SeW-yn.  and  told  him  that  I  had  received  your  note  and  would  answer  it 
**  soon  ;  but  it  is  now  c^me  into  ray  head  to  do  it  this  minute,  that  I  may 
**  scold  you  for  the  shortness  of  your  last,  before  my  resentment  is  cooled,  f>r 
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but  a  persuasive  speaker,  and  an  honourable  as  well  as  most  1765. 
popular  man,  gave  his  help  as  secretary  of  state :  William  jeTst. 
Burke,  Edmund's  distant  relative  and  dear  friend,  being 
appointed  his  under-secretary.  Upon  this  the  old  meddling 
"fizzling"*  Duke  of  Newcastle  went  and  warned  Conway's 
chief  against  these  Burkes.  Edmund's  real  name,  he  said, 
was  O'Bourke ;  and  he  was  not  only  an  Irish  adventurer, 
a  Jacobite,  and  a  papist,  but  he  had  shrewd  reasons  for 
believing  him  a  concealed  Jesuit  to  boot.  Nevertheless, 
seven  days  after  the  administration  was  formed,  the  Jesuit 
and  Jacobite,  introduced  by  their  common  Mend  Fitzherbert 
(who  had  been  named  to  the  Board  of  Trade),  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham;  and  Burke's 
great  political  life  began. 

The  first  letter  of  the  newly  appointed  secretary  to  the 

**  you  know  I  am  soon  appeased.  Indeed,  Hony,  if  one  did  not  lore  you 
"  better  than  anybody,  and  you  did  not  write  better  than  other  people,  one 
"  oonld  never  forgive  you  ;  bat  I  forgot,  those  are  the  vexy  reasons  why  I 
**  shonld  be  the  most  angry  with  yon.  So,  know  that  nothing  bat  a  vehement 
"  long  letter  can  ever  make  it  ap  betwixt  as  ....  So  you  cannot  bear  Mrs. 
"  Woffington  ?  yet  all  the  town  is  in  love  with  her.  To  say  the  trath,  I  am 
"  glad  to  find  somebody  to  keep  me  in  countenance,  for  I  think  she  is  an 
"  impudent,  Irish-fiiced  girl ....  Poor  Sir  Robert  is  to  lose  his  head  immediately 
"  as  they  say,  about  which  he  seems  to  trouble  his  head  very  little ;  but  I  must 
"  tell  you  a  good  thing  of  Lady  Thanet*8  before  I  go  any  further.  Lord  Bateman 
"  told  her  at  the  Bath  that  he  had  Sir  Robert's  head  in  his  pocket.  '  Are  you 
"  *  sure  of  it,*  says  she. — *  Nothing  surer.* — 'Why  then,*  says  she,  'you  cannot 
*'  *  possibly  do  so  well  as  to  put  it  on  your  shoulders.*  **  I  close  with  a  pleasant 
passage  of  banter  on  a  love  affair  of  Horace  Walpole's,  from  a  letter  of  two  years' 
later  date,  written  from  Ghent.  "  Dear  Horry,  I  delight  in  your  disowning  your 
"  amourette  twelve  miles  out  of  London.  Do  you  forget  all  that  passed  in  Chelsea 
"  summer-house  on  that  head,  and  in  Chelsea  parlour  too  ? ...  .  Yes,  twelve 
"  miles  t)ut  of  London,  Horry;  and  yet  you  are  in  the  right  to  commend  London 
"  too.  I  know  your  beauty  was  little  out  of  it  at  that  time,  gone  to  shine 
"  an4  do  mischief  in  some  country  village  :  but  its  satellites  accompanied  it  too, 
"  for  I  remember  you  made  frequent  excursions  about  that  time,  spite  of  all  the 
"  dust  and  heat  in  the  world.  I  am  not  simple  ;  I  know  that  people  like  London, 
"  as  Dr.  Bentley  said  of  apple-pie ;  but  nobody  loves  London  for  London's  sake, 
"  but  green  girls  and  quadrille  matrons.**  Rockingham  Memoin,  i.  373 — 384. 
*  The  epithet  is  Gray*s,  who  never  cares  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  "  Old  Fubns." 
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1765.  new  Premier,  written  from  Queen  Anne-street  the  day  after 
jBtTiV.  Ins  appointment,  was  to  David  Garrick ;  and  is  the  first 
pleasant  evidence  we  receive,  that  whatever  may  be  the  success 
of  his  adventure  in  politics,  there  is  little  chance  of  its 
weaning  him  from  the  society  of  wits  and  men  of  letters  to 
which  this  narrative  belongs.  Burke  cheerfully  invokes  his 
friend  as  his  "  little  Horace,"  his  "  lepidissime  homuncio,** 
to  call  and  see  his  "  Msecenas  atavis,"  and  "  praise  this 

administration  of  Cavendishes  and  Rocldnghams  in  ode. 

and  abuse  their  enemies  in  epigram.*'*  Garrick  had 
arrived  in  England,  from  his  foreign  tour,  three  months 
before  ;  his  old  weaknesses  coming  back  as  he  verged  nearer 
and  nearer  home,  and,  for  his  last  few  days  in  Paris,  dis- 
turbing him  with  visions  of  PowelL  "  I'll  answer  for 
'*  nothing  and  nobody  in  a  playhouse,"  he  wrote  to  Colman ; 
"  the  devil  has  put  his  hoof  into  it,  and  he  was  a  deceiver 
"  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  TeU  me  really  what  you 
"  think  of  Powell.  I  am  told  by  several  that  he  tc'dl  bawl 
"  and  roar.  Ross,  I  hear,  has  got  reputation  in  Lear.  I  don't 
"  doubt  it.  The  Town  is  a  facetious  gendeman."+  A  few 
days  later,  Sterne  wrote  to  him  from  Bath  "  strange  "  things 
of  Powell  ;l  and  when  himself  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
London,  he  met  Beauclerc  accidentally,  who  reported  of  the 
new  tragedian  not  less  strangely.  "  WTiat,  *  all  my  children  I ' 
"  I  fear  he  has  taken  a  wrong  turn.    Have  you  advised  him  ?  * 

•  Garrick  Carrefpondence,  i.  189.  **  Mj  dear  Garrick,"  he  said  in  the  same 
letter,  "you  have  made  me  perfectly  happy  by  the  friendly  and  obliging  satis- 
"  iaction  yon  are  so  good  to  express  on  this  little  gleam  of  prosperity,  which  has 
**  at  length  fallen  on  my  fortune."  It  was  indeed  but  a  transient  gleam,  for  the 
administration  passed  away  in  a  month  ! 

t  March  10,  1765.     Peakes  Memoin,  i.  141. 

t  "  Powell,**  Sterne  adds, — "good  heaven  !  give  me  some  one  with  less  .sm;<ke 
**  and  more  fire.  There  are,  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  still  think  they  shall  W 
**  heard  for  much  speaking.  Come — come  away,  my  dear  Garrick,  and  teach  u* 
"  another  lesson."     Letter  dated  Bath,  April  6,  1765. 
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he  wrote  again  to  Colman.  "  Do  you  see  him  ?  Is  he  1765. 
"  grateful  ?  is  he  modest  ?  Or,  is  he  conceited  and  undone  ?  "  *  iEtTsT. 
Nor  could  the  uneasy  little  great  actor  bring  himself  to  make 
his  journey  home,  till  he  had  privately  sent  on  for  anonymous 
publication  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  a  rhymed  satirical 
fable  in  anticipation  and  forestalment  of  expected  Grub- 
street  attacks,  wherein  he  humbly  depicted  himself  as  The 
Sick  Monkey,  and  the  whole  race  of  other  animals  as  railing 
at  the  monkey  and  his  travels.  But  it  was  labour  all  thrown 
away.  The  finessing  and  trick  were  of  no  use,  the  hearts  of 
his  admirers  being  already  securely  his  without  such  miserable 
help.t  Grub-street,  when  he  came,  showed  no  sign  of  dis- 
composure ;  and  there  was  but  one  desire  in  London  and 
Westminster  to  see  their  favourite  actor  again. 

Let  us  not  be  surprised  if  these  intolerable  vanities  and  self- 
distrusts  weighed,  with  contemporaries  of  his  own  grade, 
against  the  better  qualities  of  this  delightful  man,  and 
pressed  down  the  scale.  Johnson  loved  him,  but  could  not 
always  show  it  for  hatred  of  his  foppery ;  Goldsmith  admired 
him,  yet  was  always  ready  to  join  in  any  scheme  for  his 
mortification  and  annoyance.  Two  things  had  been  done 
in  his  absence  to  which  he  addressed  himself  with  great 
anxiety  on  his  return.  The  Covent  Garden  actors  had 
established  a  voluntary  benefit-subscription,  to  relieve  their 
poorer  fellows  in  distress  ;  and,  jealous  of  such  a  proposal 
without  previous  consultation  with  himself,  he  was  now 
throwing  all  his  energy  into  a  similar  fund  at  Drury  Lane, 
which  should  excel  and  over-rule  the  other.  Without  him, 
too,  the  club  had  been  established ;    but  as  he  could  not 

♦  Letter  dated  7th  April  1765.     Peake's  Memmrs,  i.  149-60. 
+  **  Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick, 

If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick.'*     Relal'uUixm. 
See  Murphy's  Life,  ii.  14,  and  Dayies,  ii.  332. 
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1765.  hope  to  succeed  in  setting  up  a  rival  to  that,  he  was  using 
iBt.37.  every  anxious  means  to  secure  his  own  immediate  election. 
Johnson  resolutely  opposed  it.  Reynolds  first  conveyed  to 
him  Garrick's  wish,  to  the  effect  that  he  liked  the  idea  of  the 
club  excessively,  and  thought  he  should  be  of  them.  *'  He*ll 
*^  be  of  us ! "  exclaimed  Johnson ;  "  how  does  he  know  we  will 
'*  permit  him  ?  The  first  duke  in  England  has  no  right  to 
"  hold  such  language."  *  To  Thrale,  the  next  intercessor, 
he  threw  out  even  threats  of  a  blackball ;  but  this  moved  the 
worthy  brewer  to  remonstrate  warmly,  and  Johnson,  thus 
hard  pressed,  picked  up  somewhat  recklessly  a  line  of  Pope*s, 
as  in  self-defence  one  might  pick  up  a  stone  by  the  way- 
side, without  regard  to  its  form  or  fitness.  "  Why,  sir, 
"  I  love  my  little  David  dearly,  better  than  all  or  any  of 
*^  his  flatterers  do ;  but  surely  one  ought  to  sit  in  a  society 
"  like  ours 

"  Unelbow*d  by  a  gamester,  pimp  or  player."  t 

Still  the  subject  was  not  suffered  to  let  drop,  and  the  next 
who  imdertook  it  was  Hawkins.  "  He  will  disturb  us,  sir, 
"  by  his  buffoonery,**  was  the  only  and  obdurate  answer.* 
Garrick  saw  that  for  the  present  it  was  hopeless  (though  not 
long  after,  as  will  be  seen,  Percy,  Chambers,  and  Colman 
obtained  their  election);  and,  with  his  happier  tact  and 
really  handsome  spirit,§  visited  Johnson  as  usual,  and  seemed 

*  Boiwdlj  ii.  274-5.  Boswell  relates  this  by  way  of  conteadictixig  Havkiiu, 
whose  account,  however,  it  plainly  confirms. 

t  Piozzi  Lftten,  ii.  887.  X  Life  of  JohiMm^  425. 

§  In  the  midst  of  Garrick's  uneasy  little  vanities,  let  me  show  him  in  his  better 
character  (also  from  an  incident  of  the  present  year)  as  the  benefactor  and  friend 
of  worth  and  virtue.  It  will  enable  me  too,  as  I  have  already  illustrated  Gold- 
smith's Doctor  Marrowiat  by  comparison  with  a  living  dignitary  of  the  chuirh 
(ante,  278-9),  to  offer  a  not  unworthy  companion  picture  to  Gi>ld3mith*s  Doctor 
Primrose,  in  the  person  of  an  actual  living  vicar.  Garrick  is  writing  to  one  c»f  hi* 
great  friends  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beighton,  and  "the  worthy  parson**  is 
thus  most  happily  sketched  by  him.     "  The  honest  vicar  of  Egh&m  might  be  made 
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to  withdraw  his  claim.  But  he  could  not  conceal  his  uneasi-  1765. 
ness.  "  He  would  often  stop  at  my  gate,"  says  his  good-  iEtTiV. 
natured  friend  Hawkins,  who  lived  at  Twickenham,  "  in  his 
**  way  to  and  from  Hampton,  with  messages  from  Johnson 
"  relating  to  his  Shakspeare,  then  in  the  press,  and  ask 
**  such  questions  as  these :  *  Were  you  at  the  club  on 
Monday  night  ?  What  did  you  talk  of?  Was  Johnson 
*  there  ?  I  suppose  he  said  something  of  Davy  ? — that 
"  *  Davy  was  a  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  full  of  convivial 
**  *  pleasantry,  but  no  poet,  no  writer,  ha !  *  "  *  Hawkins 
might  hear  all  this,  however,  with  better  grace  than  any 
one  else ;  for  that  worthy  magistrate  took  little  interest  in 
the  club.  In  a  letter  to  Langton,  written  shortly  after,  John- 
son specially  mentions  him  as  remiss  in  attendance,  while  he 

*  *  the  happiest  man  upon  earth  with  a  email  addition  to  his  present  income.  . .  He  is 
"  obliged  to  undez^go  more  labour  and  fatigue  than  he  can  possibly  support  another 
"  winter ;  he  has  not  only  the  severe  duty  of  Egham  upon  him,  but,  besides  that, 
'*  he  is  obliged  to  ride  five  or  six  miles  through  much  water,  and  often  to  swim  his 
'*  horse,  for  the  sake  of  about  thirty  pounds  a-year — ^this,  to  a  gouty  man,  and 
"  turned  of  sixty,  is  a  terrible  consideration.  I  entered  lately  into  a  very  serious 
*'  conversation  with  him  about  his  afiEairs,  and  he  confessed  to  me  that  he  found  a 
''  curate  was  necessaiy  for  him  ;  I  made  him  an  offer  of  money  for  that  purpose, 
*'till  something  might  happen,  but  he  absolutely  refused  me.  I  am  persuaded 
*'  that  any  small  preferment,  with  what  he  has,  would  make  him  look  down  with 
**  pity  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  '  My  good  friend  Mr.  Garrick,*  said  he, 
**  taking  me  by  the  hand,  and  giving  his  head  the  usual  jerk  of  affection,  *  could  I 
**  *  have  fifty  pounds  for  a  curate,  and  fifty  to  keep  up  my  little  garden,  I  feel  no 
**  'ambition  or  happiness  beyond  it.' — *And  thirty,'  i^aid  I,  'Beighton,  to  keep 
'* '  Hannah  your  housekeeper.' — '  Pooh  !  pooh  ! '  jerking  his  head  again,  *  you  turn 
*'  *  everything  into  a  joke  ;  let  me  show  you  the  finest  arbor  vitas  in  the  country  :  * 
''so  away  he  trotted  and  forgot  his  wants  in  a  moment.  This  is  the  plain,  simple, 
"and  affecting  truth.  . .  I  assure  you,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  that  this  step  is 
"taken  without  his  knowledge  or  concurrence.  .  .  My  friend  is  a  great  dabbler  in 
' '  curiosities,  and  he  has  collected  some  few  in  his  little  librazy  and  garden  ;  but  I 
"defy  him  to  show  me  a  greater  rarity  than  himself,  for  he  is  a  generous,  modest, 
"  ingenious,  and  disinterested  clergyman."  Two  years  later,  this  application  having 
failed,  he  wrote  to  the  wife  of  the  chancellor,  Lord  Camden,  with  better  effect. 
"  The  good  man*'  he  writes  to  her,  acknowledging  her  answer,  "  happened  to  dine 
"  with  me  at  Hampton  when  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Ladyship's  letter. 
"  He  could  not  refrain  from  tears  of  joy.**  Oar,  Ccr,  i.  190-1,  263. 
*  lAfe  of  JohntoUy  427. 
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1765.      admits  that  he  is  himself  not  over  diligent.     "  Dyer,  Doctor 
^t.37.     «  Nugent,  Doctor  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,"  he  adds, 
"  are  very  constant."* 

Without  its  dignified  doctorial  prefix,  Goldsmith's  name  is 
now  seldom  mentioned ;  even  Newbery  is  careful  to  presene 
it  in  his  memoranda  of  books  lent  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
pilation ;  and  he  does  not  seem,  himself,  to  have  again  laid 
it  wholly  aside.  Indeed  he  now  made  a  brief  elSbrt,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Reynolds,  to  make  positive  professional  use  of 
it.  It  was  much  to  have  a  regular  calling,  said  the  successfbl 
painter ;  it  gave  a  man  social  rank,  and  consideration  in  the 
world.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  growing  popularify 
of  the  Traveller.  To  be  at  once  physician  and  man  of 
letters,  was  the  most  natural  thing  possible  :  there  were  the 
Arbuthnots  and  Garths,  to  say  nothing  of  Cowley  himself, 
among  the  dead;  there  were  the  Akensides,  Gndngeis, 
Armstrongs,  and  SmoUetts,  still  among  the  living ;  and  where 
was  the  degree  in  medicine  belonging  to  any  of  them,  to 
wliich  the  degree  in  poetry  or  wit  had  not  given  more  glad 
acceptance  ?  Out  came  Goldsmith  accordingly  (in  the  June  of 
this  year,  according  to  the  accoimt  books  of  Mr.  William  Filby 
the  tailor),f  in  purple  silk  small-clothes,  a  handsome  scarlet 
roquelaure  buttoned  close  imder  the  chin,  and  with  all  the 
additional  importance  derivable  from  a  full  dress  professional 
wig,  a  sword,  and  a  gold-headed  cane.  The  style  of  the  coat 
and  small-clothes  may  be  presumed  from  the  "  four  guineas 
"  and  a  half "  paid  for  them ;    and,  as  a  child  with  its  toy 

*  Boswdly  ii.  321.  In  the  same  letter  be  writes  '*Mr.  Lye  is  printing  his  Saxon 
"and  Gn)thic  dictionary  :  all  The  Club  subscribes." 

+  These  account  books  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Prior  by  the  son  of  Wilh'am 
Filby  (miscalled  John  in  Bo»icd[)y  Mr.  John  Filby,  "a  respectable  member  of  the 
"  Corporation  of  London/'  and  will  hereafter  be  quoted  in  detail.  They  comply 
the  picture  of  which  I  furnish  the  beginning  on  a  previous  page  (53-4),  io  the 
extracts  there  first  printed  from  the  Edinburgh  tailor's  ledger. 
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is  uneasy  without  swift  renewal  of  the  pleasurable  excitement^  i765. 
with  no  less  than  three  similar  suits,  not  less  expensive,  jBt.87. 
Goldsmith  amazed  his  friends  in  the  next  six  months.  The 
dignity  he  was  obliged  to  put  on  with  these  fine  clothes, 
indeed,  left  him  this  as  their  only  enjoyment ;  for  he  had 
found  it  much  harder  to  give  up  the  actual  reality  of  his  old 
humble  haunts,  of  his  tea  at  the  White-conduit,  of  his  ale- 
house club  at  Islington,  of  his  nights  at  the  Wrekin  or 
St  Giles's,  than  to  blot  their  innocent  but  vulgar  names  from 
his  now  genteeler  page.  In  truth,  he  would  say  {in  truth 
was  a  favourite  phrase  of  his,  interposes  Cooke,  who  relates 
the  anecdote),  one  has  to  make  vast  sacrifices  for  good 
company's  sake ;  **  for  here  am  I  shut  out  of  several  places 
"  where  I  used  to  play  the  fool  very  agreeably."  *  Nor  is  it 
quite  clear  that  the  most  moderate  accession  of  good  company, 
professionally  speaking,  rewarded  this  reluctant  gravity. 
The  only  instance  remembered  of  his  practice,  was  in  the 
case  of  a  Mrs.  Sidebotham,  desciibed  as  one  of  his  recent 
acquaintance  of  the  better  sort ;  w^hose  waiting-woman  was 
often  afterwards  known  to  relate  with  what  a  ludicrous 
assumption  of  dignity  he  would  show  off  his  cloak  and  his 
cane,  as  he  strutted  with  his  queer  little  figure,  stuck  through 
as  with  a  huge  pin  by  his  wandering  sword,  into  the  sick- 
room of  her  mistress.  At  last  it  one  day  happened,  that,  his 
opinion  differing  somewhat  from  the  apothecary's  in  attend- 
ance, the  lady  thought  her  apothecary  the  safer  counsellor 
and  Goldsmith  quitted  the  house  in  high  indignation.  He 
would  leave  off  prescribing  for  his  friends,  he  said.  "  Do  so, 
"  my  dear  Doctor,"  observed  Beauclerc.  "  Whenever  you 
"  undertake  to  kill,  let  it  only  be  your  enemies."  Upon  the 
whole  this  seems  to  have  been  the  close  of  Doctor  Goldsmith's 
professional  practice. 

*  Europ.  Mag.  xxiv. 
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^Kgg  The  literary  engagements  of  Doctor  Oliver  Goldsmith 

M^7  ^^^^  meanwhile  going  on  with  Newbery ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  he  appears  to  have  completed  a  compilation 
of  a  kind  somewhat  novel  to  him,  induced  in  al}  probability 
by  his  concurrent  professional  attempts.  It  was  "  A  Survey 
**  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  considered  in  its  present  state 
"  of  improvement ;"  and  Newbery  paid  him  sixty  guineas  for 
it.*  He  also  took  great  interest  at  this  time  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  and  is  supposed,  from  the  many 
small  advances  entered  in  Newbery's  memoranda  as  made  in 
connection  with  that  Society,!  to  have  contributed  sundry 
reports  and  disquisitions  on  its  proceedings  and  affairs,  to  a 

*  I  give  the  memorandum  (Newbery  MSS.  Prwr,  ii.  102-3)  of  books  lent  to 
Goldsmith  for  the  purpose  of  this  compilation.  *'Sent  to  Dr.  Ooldsmith,  Sept.  lltfa, 
**  1766,  from  Canbery  (Canonbury)  House  the  copy  of  the  Philosophy  to  be  rerised, 
*'  with  the  Abb6  Nollet's  Philosophy,  and  to  have  an  account  added  of  Hale's 
"Ventilation,  together  with  the  following  books.  1.  Pemberton's  Newton,  4ta. 
*'2.  Two  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Franklin^s  on  Electricity.  8.  1  of  Ferguson's  Astro- 
**nomy,  4to.  4.  D'Alembert's  Treatise  of  Fluids,  4to.  6.  Martin's  Philosophy, 
*'3vol8.  8vo.  6.  Ferguson's  Lectures,  ditto.  7.  Helsham's  ditto.  8.  Kiel's 
**  Introduction,  ditto.  9.  Kiel's  Astronomy,  ditto.  10.  Nature  Displayed,  7  to1& 
**  12mo.     11.  Nollet's  Philosophy,  3  vols.  12mo." 

t  See  arUCy  302,  note.  Besides  the  entries  there  given,  others  exist  having 
reference  to  1765,  as  for  example  :  "Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
"and  to  pay  arrears,  Zl  3«." 
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new  commercial  aud  agricultural  magazine  in  which  the  busy  1765. 
publisher  had  engaged.  It  was  certainly  not  an  idle  year  with  iBt.d7. 
him  ;  though  what  remains  in  proof  of*  his  employment  may 
be  scant  and  indifferent  enough.  Johnson's  blind  pensioner, 
Miss  Williams,  had  for  several  months  been  getting  together 
a  subscription  volume  of  Miscellanies,  to  which  Goldsmith 
had  promised  a  poem;  and  she  complains  that  she  found  him 
always  too  busy  to  redeem  his  promise,  and  was  continually 
put  off  with  a  "  Leave  it  to  me.'*  Nor  was  Johnson,  who 
had  made  like  promises,  much  better.  "  Well,  we'll  think 
"  about  it,"  was  his  form  of  excuse.*  With  Johnson,  in  truth, 
a  year  of  most  unusual  exertion  had  succeeded  his  year  of 
visitings,  and  he  had  at  last  completed,  nine  years  later  than 
he  promised  it,  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  It  came  out  in 
October,  in  eight  octavo  volumes ;  and  was  bitterly  assailed 
(nor,  it  may  be  admitted,  without  a  certain  coarse  smartness) 
by  Kenrick,  who,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  attack,  coupling 
'*  learned  doctors  of  Dublin,"  with  "  doctorial  dignities  of 
*'  Bheims  and  Louvain,"  may  have  meant  a  sarcasm  at 
Goldsmith.  I  have  indicated  the  latter  place  as  the  pro- 
bable source  of  his  medical  degree ;  and,  three  months  before, 
Dublin  University  had  conferred  a  doctorship  on  Johnson, 
though  not  until  ten  years  later,  when  Oxford  did  him  similar 
honour,  did  he  consent  to  acknowledge  the  title.f  He  had 
now,  I  may  add,  left  his  Temple  chambers,  and  become 

*  The  poor  old  lady  was  more  nervous  about  having  received  and  spent  her 
subscription  halfcrowns  than  Johnson  felt  about  his  subscription  guineas  (an/e,  219); 
*'but,**  she  said  to  Lady  Knight^  *' what  can  I  do  ?  the  Doctor  [Johnson]  always 
"  puts  me  off  with  *  Well,  we'll  think  about  it ; '  and  Goldsmith  says,  '  Leave  it 
**  *  tome.'"^o«Pctf,  iii.  9. 

i*  He  never,  himself,  actually  assumed  it.  It  was  in  recognition  of  the  comple- 
tion of  his  Skakgpeare  that  Dublin  University  did  itself  the  honour  to  send  him  the 
doctor's  diploma,  which  Oxford  (his  own  University)  had  not  the  grace  to  do  till 
ten  years  later,  on  the  nomination  of  Lord  North.  It  is  certain,  however,  and  not 
a  little  curious,  remembering  how  world-fiunous  this  dignity  became  in  his  person, 
that  he  never  called  himself  anything  but  **  Mr.  Johnson  "  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
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1765.  master  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  courts  in  Fleet-street  which 
Sl  87.    bore  his  own  name ;  and  where  he  was  able  to  give  lodging 

on  the  ground  floor  to  Miss  Williams,  and  in  the  garret  to 
Robert  Levett  It  is  remembered  as  a  decent  house,  with  stout 
old-fieushioned  mahogany  furniture.  Goldsmith  appears  mean- 
while to  have  got  into  somewhat  better  chambers  in  the  same 
(Garden)  court  where  his  library  stair-case  chambers  stood, 
which  he  was  able  to  furnish  more  decently ;  and  to  which 
we  shortly  trace  (by  the  help  of  Mr.  Filby*s  bills,  and  their 
memoranda  of  altered  suits)  the  presence  of  a  man-servant. 

So  passed  the  year  1765.  It  was  the  year  in  which  he  had 
first  felt  any  advantage  of  rank  arising  from  literature ;  and 
it  closed  upon  him  as  he  seems  to  have  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  his  growing  importance,  and  enjoy  it  in  all  possible 
ways.  Joseph  Warton,  now  preparing  for  the  head  mastership 

1766.  of  Winchester  school,  was  in  London  at  the  opening  of  1766, 
Mi,  88.     and  saw  something  of  the  society  of  the  club.    He  had  wished 

to  see  Hume  ;  but  Hume,  though  he  had  left  Paris  (where  he 
had  been  secretary  of  the  embassy  to  Lord  Hertford,  recalled 
and  sent  to  Dublin  by  the  new  administration),  was  not  yet 
in  London.  A  strange  Paris  "  season  "  it  had  been,  and  odd 
and  ill-assorted  its  assemblage  of  visitors.  There  had  Sterne, 
Foote,  Walpole,  and  Wilkes,  been  thrown  together  at  the 
same  dinner-table.  There  had  Hume,  with  his  broad  Scotch 
accent,  his  unintelligible  French,  his  imbecile  fat  face,  and 
liis  corpulent  body,  been  the  object  of  enthusiasm  without 
example,  and  played  the  Sultan  in  pantomimic  tableaux  to 
the  prettiest  women  of  the  time.*     There  had  the  author 

•  **Thej  believe  in  Mr.  Hume,'*  writes  Walpole,  **the  only  thing  in  the  worW 
**  that  they  believe  implicitly  ;  which  they  must  do ;  for  I  defy  them  to  understand 
*'any  language  that  he  speaks/"  ^*Le  c^ldbre  David  Hume,  grand  et  gr» 
''historiographe  d'  Angleterre,  connu  et  estim^  par  ses  Merits,  n'a  pas  autant  de 
*  *■  talcns  pour  ce  genre  d'  amusemens  auquel  toutes  nos  jolies  femmes  Tavoient 
* '  d^cid^  pmpre.     D  fit  son  debut  chez  Madame  de  T ;  on  lui  avoit  destine 
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of  the  Heloise  and  the  Contrat  Social,  half  crazed  with  the  1766. 
passionate  admiration  which  had  welcomed  iis  EmiUy  snd  At.  38. 
flattered  out  of  the  rest  of  his  wits  by  the  persecution  that 
followed  it,  stalked  about  with  all  Paris  at  his  heels,  in 
a  caftan  and  Armenian  robes,  and  so  enchanted  the  Scotch 
historian  and  sage,  to  whom  he  seemed  a  sort  of  better 
Socrates,  that  he  had  offered  him  a  home  in  England.*  There 
was  the  yoimg  painter  student,  Barry,  writing  modest  letters 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  where  William  and  Edmimd  Burke 
had  subscribed  out  of  their  limited  means  to  send  him. 
There  was  the  yoimg  lion-hunting  Boswell,  more  pompous 
and  conceited  than  ever;  as  little  laden  with  law  from 
Utrecht,  where  he  has  studied  since  we  saw  him  last^  as 
with  heroism  from  Corsica^  where  he  has  visited  Pascal 
Paoli,  or  with  wit  from  Femey,  where  he  has  been  to  see 
Voltaire ;  pushing  his  way  into  every  salon,  inflicting  him- 

'  le  rdle  d'un  Sultan  assis  entre  deux  esclaves,  employant  toute  son  Eloquence 
*■  pofur  e'en  fiure  aimer ;  les  trouvant  inexorables,  il  devoit  chercher  le  sujet  de 

*  leniB  peinea,  et  de  leur  r68istance :  on  le  place  sur  un  sopha  entre  les  deux 

*  plus  jolies  femmes  de  Paris,  il  les  regarde  attentiyement^  11  se  frappe  le  yentre 

*  et  les  genoux  a*  plusieurs  reprises,  et  ne  trouye  jamais  autre  chose  a*  leur  dire 
'  que  :  '  Eh  bien  !  mes  demoiselles  ...  Eh  bien  !  yous  yoiU  done ...  Eh  bien  f 
<  'tous  yoil&.  .  .  yous  yoil&  ici  V  Cette  phrase  dura  un  quart  d'  heure,  sans 
'  qu'il  piii  en  sortir.  Une  d'elles  se  leya  d'  impatience  :  '  Ah  !*  dit  elle,  'je  m'en 
' '  6toi8  bien  dout^e,  cet  homme  n'est  bon  qu*  &  manger  du  yeau  !  *  Depuis  ce 
'temps  il  est  rel6qu6  au  r61e  de  spectateur,  et  n^en  est  par  moins  f^iS  et 
'  agol6.'*     Memoirea  et  Correspondence  de  Madame  d  Epinay,  iii.  284. 

*  ''I  find  him,**  says  the  too  impressible  philosopher,  ''mild,  and  gentle,  and 
'  modest,  and  good-humoured ;  and  he  has  more  the  behayionr  of  a  man  of  the 
'  world,  than  any  of  the  learned  here,  except  M.  de  Buffon ;  who,  in  his  figure, 
'  and  BiTf  and  deportment,  answers  your  idea  of  a  marechal  of  France,  rather 
'  than  that  of  a  philosopher.  M.  Rousseau  is  of  a  small  stature,  and  would  rather 
'  be  ugly,  had  he  not  the  finest  physiognomy  in  the  world :  I  mean  the  most 
'  expressiye  countenance.  .  .His  Armenian  dress  is  not  afibctation.   He  has  had  an 

*  infirmity  from  his  infancy,  which  makes  breeches  inconyenient  for  him.**  Burton's 
Hume,  ii.  299,  302.  In  connection  with  this  passage  it  may  be  worth  adding  that 
Buffon  was  the  only  known  French  writer  of  this  period  whom  Johnson  declared  he 
would  care  to  cross  the  sea  to  yisit,  and  (as  his  reason  for  not  going)  *'  I  can  find  in 
'*  Buffon's  book  all  that  he  can  say.'*  Boswd\  iy.  247.  He  neyer  speaks  of  Voltiure 
without  unconsciously  betraying  a  sort  of  uneasy  fear  of  his  yiyacity  and  scorn. 
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1766.  self  on  every  celebrity,  and  ridiculed  by  all.*  There, 
£t.38.  finally,  was  Horace  Walpole,  twinged  with  the  gout  and 
smarting  from  political  slight,  revenging  himself  with 
laughter  at  everybody  aroimd  him  and  beyond  him:  now 
with  aspiring  Geofirin  and  the  philosophers,  now  with  blind 
Du  Deffand  and  the  wits  f  {"  women  who  violated  all  the 
"  duties  of  life  and  gave  very  pretty  suppers  ") ;  lumping 
up  in  the  same  contempt,  Wilkes  and  Foote,  Boswell  and 
Sterne  ;t  proclaiming  as  impostors  in  their  various  ways, 
alike  the  Jesuits,  the  methodists,  the  philosophers,  the 
politicians,  the  encyclopedists,  the  hypocrite  Rousseau,  the 
scoffer  Voltaire,  the  Humes,  the  Lytteltons,  the  Grenvilles, 
the  atheist  tyrant  of  Prussia,  and  the  mountebank  of  history 
Mr.  Pitt ;  and  counting  a  ploughman  who  sows,  reads  his 
almanack,  and  believes  the  stars  but  so  many  farthing 
candles  created  to  prevent  his  falling  into  a  ditch  as  he  goes 
home  at  night,  a  wiser  and  more  rational,  and  certainly  an 
honester  being  than  any  of  tliem.§     Such  was  the  winter 

*  "He  iB  a  strange  being,"  writes  Walpole  of  Boswell,  "and,  like  Cambridge, 
"  has  a  rage  of  knowing  anybody  that  ever  was  talked  of.  He  forced  himself  upon 
**  me  at  Paris  in  spite  of  my  teeth  and  my  doors."     Coll,  Lett.  v.  192. 

+  Cod.  Lett.  V.  123-4.  I  must  give  the  reader  a  peep  (from  a  letter  in  the 
Sdvryn  Correspoiuience)  at  one  of  the  leading  members  of  this  distinguished  society. 
"  Madame  de  Deffand  has  filled  up  her  yacancies,  and  given  me  enough  new 
"  French.  With  one  of  them  you  would  be  delighted,  a  Madame  de  Marchais. 
"  She  is  not  perfectly  young,  has  a  i&ce  like  a  Jew  pedlar,  her  person  is  about 
**  four  feet,  her  head  about  six,  and  her  coiffure  about  ten.  Her  forehead,  ^hin, 
"  and  neck,  are  whiter  than  a  miller's  ;  and  she  wears  more  festoons  of  natural 
"  flowers  than  all  the  figurantes  at  the  Opera.  Her  eloquence  is  still  more 
"  abundant,  her  atteniioM  exuberant.  She  talks  volumes,  writes  folios — I  mean 
**  in  hUUts ;  presides  over  the  Academie^  inspires  passions,  and  has  not  time 
"  enough  to  heal  a  quarter  of  the  wounds  she  gives.  She  has  a  house  in  a  nnt- 
"  shell,  that  is  faller  of  invention  than  a  fairy  tale ;  her  bed  stands  in  the  middle 
*  *  of  the  room,  because  there  is  no  other  space  that  would  hold  it ;  it  is  surrounded 
**  by  such  a  perspective  of  looking-glasses,  tliat  you  may  see  all  that  passes  in  it 
"  from  the  first  ante-chamber."  *.  Coll.  Lett.  v.  91,  113. 

§  CoU.  Lett.  V.  96,  101.  Nor  can  I  help  quoting  from  the  same  volume  (110), 
Walpole's  shrewd  anticipation  as  to  Hume  and  his  new  friend.  **  Mr.  Hume 
'*  carries  this  letter  and  Rousseau  to  England.     1  wish  the  former  may  not  repent 
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society  of  Paris ;  let  Joseph  Waxton  describe  what  he  saw     1766. 

of  literature  in   London.      "  I   dined   with  Johnson,**   he    ^t.88. 

writes  to  his  brother,  *'  who  seemed  cold  and  indifferent, 
and  scarce  said  anything  to  me.  Perhaps  he  has  heard 
what  I  said  of  his  Shakspeare.     Of  all  solemn  coxcombs, 

"  Goldsmith  is  the  first ;    yet  sensible ;  but  affects  to  use 

"  Johnson's    hard    words    in    conversation.*     We    had    a 

"  having  engaged  with  the  latter,  who  contradicts  and  quarrels  with  all  mankind 
"in  order  to  obtain  their  admiration.  I  think  both  his  means  and  his  end  below 
*'  such  a  genius.  If  I  had  talents  like  his,  I  should  despise  any  suffiiTige  below  my 
"  own  standard,  and  should  blush  to  owe  any  part  of  my  &me  to  singularities  and 
"  affectations.  But  great  parts  seem  like  high  towers  erected  on  high  mountains, 
*'  the  more  exposed  to  every  wind,  and  readier  to  tumble.  Charles  Townahend 
''  is  blown  round  the  compass ;  Rousseau  insists  that  the  north  and  south  blow  at 
**  the  same  time  ;  and  Voltaire  demolishes  the  Bible  to  erect  fatalism  in  its  stead. 
"  So  compatible  are  the  greatest  abilities  and  greatest  absurdities  !  '*  Gray's  anti- 
cipations were  not  less  shrewd. 

*  This  charge,  which  the  notvery  lively  Joe  Warton  {bob  pott.  Book  iv.  chap,  iv.) 
brings  agidnst  (Goldsmith,  of  affecting  to  use  Johnson's  hard  words  in  conversation, 
is  one  which  Hawkins  also  brings  against  him  (''He  affected  Johnson's  style  and 
"  manner  of  conversation,  and,  when  he  had  uttered,  as  he  often  would,  a  laboured 
'<  sentence,  so  tumid  as  to  be  scarce  intelligible,  would  ask,  if  that  was  not  truly 
*'  Johnsonian  ?"  Life  of  Joknsony  416) ;  and  which  Boswell  has  not  omitted  (''To 
'*  me  and  many  others  it  appeared  that  he  studiously  copied  the  manner  of 
"  Johnson,  though  indeed  upon  a  smaller  scale,"  ii.  189).  It  is  however  to  be 
remarked  that  the  same  thing  is  found  said  so  often,  and  of  so  many  other  people, 
as  for  the  most  part  to  lose  its  distinctive  or  pertinent  character.  Of  Boswell 
himself  it  is  undoubtedly  fiu:  more  certain  than  of  Goldsmith,  that  he  was  ludicrous 
for  this  kind  of  imitation  of  Johnson.  Walpole  laughs  at  him  for  it ;  Madame 
D'Arblay  highly  colours  all  its  most  comical  incidents  ;  and  above  all  we  see  it  in 
the  conversations  of  his  own  wonderful  book, — so  that  when  he  proceeds  to  turn  the 
laugh  on  Johnson's  landlord,  little  Allen  the  printer  of  Bolt-court,  for  "imitating 
^'  the  stately  periods  and  slow  and  solemn  utterance  of  the  great  man"  (vii.  106),  and 
on  another  occasion  professes  himself  "  not  a  little  amused  by  observing  Allen 
**  perpetually  struggling  to  talk  in  the  manner  of  Johnson,  like  the  little  frog  in 
"  the  &ble  blowing  himself  up  to  resemble  the  stately  ox  *'  (viii.  68-9) — the  effect 
is  amazingly  absurd.  On  the  whole,  though  I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
Goldsmith,  as  well  as  others  who  looked  up  to  Johnson,  may  have  fallen  now  and 
then  into  unconscious  Johnsonianisms,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  Joe  Warton's  charge 
as  a  sort  of  &lling  in  with  a  fashionable  cant,  in  vogue  more  or  less  against  all  with 
whom  Johnson  was  £uniliar.  It  is  at  least  indisputable  that  no  trace  of  the  absurd 
imitation  alleged  is  discoverable,  as  a  habit,  in  Boswell's  reports  of  Goldsmith's 
conversations ;  where,  if  it  existed  at  all,  that  reporter  must  surely  have  revealed  it 
who  was  too  truthful  to  suppress  his  own,  and  where  indeed  one  might  fairly 
expect  to  have  found  it  even  somewhat  exaggerated. 
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1766.     "  Mr.  Dyer,  who  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.     Garrick 
jEtTss.    "  IB  entirely  off  from  Johnson,  and  cannot,  he  says,  for- 
"  give  him  his  insinuating  that  he  withheld   all  his  old 
"  editions." 

What    Garrick    could    with    greater    difficulty    forgive 
(Warton's   allusion  is   to  that  passage  in  the  Preface  to 
his   edition  which  regrets  that  he  could  not  collate  more 
copies,  since  he  had  not  foimd  the  collectors  of  those  rarities 
very  communicative)  was  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  his 
acting.     He  had  not  withheld  his  old  plays ;  he  had  been 
careful,   through  others,   to  let  Johnson  understand  (too 
notoriously  careless  of  books,*  as  he  was,   to  be  safely 
trusted  with  rare  editions)  that  the  books  were  at  his  service, 
and  that  in  his  absence  abroad  the  keys  of  his  library  had, 
with  that  view  solely,  been  entrusted  to  a  servant :  but  this 
implied  an  overture  from  Johnson,  who  thought  it  Garrick's 
duty,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  overtures  to  him ;  who  knew 
that  the  other  course  involved  acknowledgments  he  was  not 
prepared  to  make  ;  and  who  laughed  at  nothing  so  much,  on 
Davy's  subsequent  loan  of  all  his  plays  to  George  Steevens,! 
as  when  he  read  this  year,  in  the  first  publication  of  that 
acute  young  Mephistophelean  critic,  that  "  Mr.  Garrick's 
"  zeal  would   not  permit  him  to  withhold   anything  that 
"  might  ever  so  remotely  tend  to  show  the  perfections  of 

*  Cooke  says  (in  his  Life  of  Foote)  his  ordinary  habit  was  to  open  a  book  so  yndt 
as  almost  to  break  the  back  of  it,  and  then  to  fling  it  down.  Cradock  describe  the 
same  peculiarity  ;  and  adds  that  on  one  occasion,  Johnson  having  been  admitted 
to  Garrick^s  room  in  Southampton-street  to  wait  till  its  master  should  arrive,  the 
latter  found,  on  his  arrival,  all  his  most  splendidly  bound  preeentation-volumea 
from  various  authors  and  writers  of  plays  &c.  flung  damaged  on  the  floor  u 
*^  stuff,  trash,  and  nonsense.'*  Boswell,  who  refers  to  the  drcumstanceB  mentioDed 
in  the  text,  adds  that,  ^'considering  the  slovenly  and  careless  manner  in  which 
**  books  were  treated  by  Johnson,  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  scarce  and 
"  valuable  editions  should  have  been  lent  to  him."     iii.  229. 

f  Corrapondenee  of  Garrick,  i.  216-17. 
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"  that  author  who  only  covM  have  enabled  him  to  display  hia  irae. 
"  own"  Johnson  could  not  have  hit  off  a  compliment  of  At. 88. 
Buch  satirical  nicety ;  he  must  have  praised  honestly,  if  at 
all,  and  it  went  against  his  grain  to  do  it.  He  let  out  the 
reason  to  Boswell  eight  years  afterwards.  "  Garrick  has 
been  liberally  paid,  sir,  for  anything  he  has  done  for 
Shakspeare.  If  I  should  praise  him,  I  should  much 
more  praise  the  nation  who  paid  him."*  With  better 
reason  he  used  to  laugh  at  his  managerial  preference  of  the 
player's  text  (which  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  stage 
that  the  latest  of  the  great  actors  f  should  have  been  the 
first  to  depart  £rom),  and  couple  it  with  a  doubt  if  he  had 
ever  examined  one  of  the  original  plays  from  the  first  scene 
to  the  last.  Nor  did  Garrick  take  all  this  quietly.  The 
king  had  commanded  his  reappearance  in  Benedict  at  the 
close  of  the  year ;  and,  though  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
resume  any  part  of  which  Powell  was  in  possession,  except 
Lusignan,  Lothario,  and  Leon,  his  popularity  had  again 
shone  forth  unabated.  It  brought  back  his  sense  of  power ; 
and  with  it  a  disposition  to  use  it,  even  against  Johnson. 
The  latter  had  not  hesitated,  notwithstanding  their  doubtful 
relations,  to  seek  to  ''  secure  an  honest  prejudice  '*  in  favour 
of  his  book,  by  formally  asking  the  popular  actor's  "  suffrage  " 
for  it  on  its  appearance ;  yet  the  suffrage  of  the  popular 

*  BoswdLf  iy.  266.  The  real  tmth  of  his  apparent  inconsistencies  about  Garrick, 
of  which  so  many  instances  are  given  in  this  biography,  was  admirably  hit  off 
by  Reynolds  in  the  remark,  that  in  point  of  &ct  Johnson  considered  him  to  be 
as  it  were  his  property;  and  woold  allow  no  man  either  to  blame  or  to  praise 
Garrick  in  his  presence,  without  contradicting  him.  In  proof  of  this  Sir  Joshua 
himself  compiled,  from  actual  recollected  scraps  of  his  talk  about  Davy,  two 
imaginary  conyersations,  in  the  first  of  which  Johnson  attacks  Garrick  against  Sir 
Joshua,  and  in  the  second  defends  him  against  Gibbon.  These  dialogues  are  to 
be  found  in  Miss  Hawkins's  MemoirSj  i.  110-128. 

-f*  I  here  allude  to  Mr.  Macready,  by  whom  the  Fool  in  Lear,  and  other  master- 
pieces of  the  poet's  original  text,  were  first  restored  to  the  stage  after  more  than 
two  centuries  of  discreditable  exile. 
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1766.     actor  was  certainly  exerted  against  it.     That  Johnson  had 
JEx^s.    not  a  taste  for  the  finest  productions  of  genius,*  Garrifk 
was   soon  afterward   veiy   busy  to,  explain.     With   lago's 
ingenious  mischief,  with  Hal's  gay  compliance  in  Falstaff's 
vices,  such  a  critic  might  be  at  home  ;  but  from  Lear  in  the 
storm,  and  £rom  Macbeth  on  the  blasted  heath,  he  must  be 
content  to  be  far  away.     He  could,  there,  but  mount  the 
high  horse,  and  bluster  about  imperial  tragedy.     The  tone 
was  caught  by  the  actor's  friends ;  is  perceptible  throughout 
his  correspondence ;  t  is  in  the  letters  of  Warburton,  and 
in  such  as  I  have  quoted  of  the  Wartons;  and  gradually, 
to  even  Johnson's  disturbance,  passed  £rom  society  into  the 
press,   and  became   a  stock  theme  with  the  newspapers. 
Garrick  went  too  far,  however,  when  he  suffered  the  libefler 
Kenrick,  not  many  months  after  his  published  attack  on 
Johnson,  to  exhibit  upon  his  theatre  a  play  called  FaUtafft 
Wedding;    and  to   make   another   attempt,    the   following 
season,  with  a  piece  called  the  Widowed  Wife.     The  first 
was  damned,  and,  till  Shakspeare's  fat  Jack   is  forgotten, 
is  not  likely  to  be  heard  of  again ;  the  second  passed  into 
oblivion  more  slowly  :  X  but  Garrick  was  brought,  by  both, 
into  personal  relations  with  the  writer  which  he  Uved  to 
have  reason  to   deplore.     Meanwhile,  and   for   some  Uttle 
time  to  come,  what  Joseph  Warton  had  written  was  but  too 
true.     Garrick  and  Johnson  were  entirely  off;    and  in  a 

*  His  extraordinary  argument  in  support  of  the  nnapproached  exoeUenoe  of  % 
passage  in  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride  (which  he  held  to  he  superior  to  anythinf! 
in  Shakspeare,  because  the  latter  **  never  had  six  lines  together  without  a  &ult," 
BosiccIIy,  iii.  97)  is  well  known ;  but  notwithstanding  this  and  other  abuDdant 
proofs  of  his  insensibility  to  the  higher  and  more  subtle  parts  of  Shak^petre't 
genius,  his  edition  was  an  excellent  one,  and  did  noble  service  to  the  poet's  text- 
such  was  his  knowledge  of  language,  and  the  power  of  his  strong  common  wnse* 

t  Gaiirick  Corratpondence,  i.  205.      But  see  wliat  Mrs.  Piozzi  says,   Antcdotes, 
57-9. 

::  See  Davies's  Lift  of  Garrick,  ii.  132;  and  Mnq^hy's  Life,  ii.  32,83. 
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certain  gloom  of  spirits,  and  disquietude  of  health,  which  1766. 
were  just  now  stealing  over  the  latter,  even  his  interest  in  At.  38. 
the  stage  appeared  to  have  passed  away. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,*'  said  Goldsmith,  as  they  sat 
talking  together  one  evening  in  February,  "  you  don't  go 
"  near  the  theatres  now.  You  give  yourself  no  more 
"  concern  about  a  new  play,  than  if  you  had  never  had 
"  anything  to  do  with  the  stage."  Johnson  avoided  the 
question,  *  and  his  friend  shifted  the  subject.  He  spoke  of 
the  public  claim  and  expectation  that  the  author  of  Irene 
should  give  them  "  something  in  some  other  way ; "  on 
which  Johnson  began  to  talk  of  making  verses,  and  said 
(very  truly)  that  the  great  difficulty  was  to  know  when  you 

"*  It  is  worth  adding  the  entire  conversation,  fur  in  it  Johnson  offers  his  excuse 

for  the  comparative  scantiness  of  his  writings  in  the  later  years  of  his  life :  Jouksoh  : 

*'  Why,  sir,  our  tastes  greatly  alter.     The  lad  does  not  care  for  the  child^s  rattle^ 

**  and  the  old  man  does  not  care  for  the  young  man's  whore."     GK>LDSMiTn  :  '*Nay, 

*'  air ;  bat  your  Muse  was  not  a  whore.''  Johnson  :  **  Sir,  I  do  not  think  she  was. 

**  But  as  we  advance  in  the  journey  of  life,  we  drop  some  of  the  things  which  have 

**  pleased  us ;   whether  it  be  tiiat  we  arc  fatigued  and  don't  choose  to  carry  so 

''many  things  any  farther,  or  that  we  find  other  things  which  we  like  better.** 

BoflWELL  :    "But,  sir,  why  don't  you  give  us  something  in  some  other  way?" 

GoLDSxiTH  :  "Ay,  sir,  we  have  a  claim  upon  you.*'    Johnson  :  **No,  sir,  I  am 

"  not  obliged  to  do  any  more.     No  man  is  obliged  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  do.     A 

"  man  is  to  have  part  of  his  life  to  himself.     If  a  soldier  has  fought  a  good  many 

'*  campaigns,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  retires  to  ease  and  tranquillity.    A  physi- 

*'cian,  who  has  practised  long  in  a  great  city,  may  be  excused  if  he  retires  to  a 

**  smaU  town,  and  takes  less  practice.     Now,  sir,  the  good  I  can  do  by  my  con- 

*'  versation  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  good  I  can  do  by  my  writings,  that 

"  the  practice  of  a  physician,  retired  to  a  small  town,  does  to  his  practice  ia  a  great 

**city.**    BoswELL  :  **Bat  I  wonder,  sir,  you  have  not  more  pleasure  in  writing 

**  than  in  not  writing."    Johnson:  **  Sir,  you  w«y  wonder."     ^o»Mr//,  ii.  318-9. 

Seven  years  later  the  same  subject  was  resumed,   when  Johnson,   leas  disposed 

to  be  tolerant  of  himself  than  in  the  present  instance,  told  Buswell  that  he  had 

been  trying  to  cure  his  laziness  all  his  life,  and  could  not  do  it ;    upon  which 

Boswell,  with  broad  allusion  to  the  great  achievement  of  the  Dictionary^  interposed 

tiie  remark,  that  if  a  man  does  in  a  shorter  time  what  might  be  the  labour 

of  a  life,  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  iigainst  him  ;    aurl  elicited  from  Johnson 

tlus admirable  and  noble  reply  :    "Suppose  that  flattery  to  be  true,   the  conse- 

*'<)iience  Mould  be  that  the  world   would  hav«' no  v\^\.i  (•>  censure  a  m.iu  ;    but 

^*th<U  wiU  not  justify  him  to  HiMbELP."     Jiomaify  iv.  2;M. 
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1766.  had  made  good  ones.  He  remarked  tliat  he  had  once 
At.  38.  written,  in  one  day,  a  hundred  lines  of  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes :  and  turning  quickly  to  Goldsmith,  added,  "  Doctor, 
^^  I  am  not  quite  idle ;  I  made  one  line  t'other  day ;  hut 
"  I  made  no  more."  *'  Let  us  hear  it,"  said  the  other, 
laughing ;  "  we'll  put  a  bad  one  to  it."  "  No,  sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  "  I  have  forgot  it" 

Boswell  was  the  reporter  of  this  conversation.  He  had 
arrived  £rom  Paris  a  few  days  before,  bringing  with  him 
Rousseau's   old   servant   maid,    Mademoiselle  le  Vasseur. 

m 

"  She's  very  homely  and  very  awkward,"  says  Hume,  "  but 
"  more  talked  of  than  the  Princess  of  Morocco  or  the 
''  Countess  of  Egmont,  on  account  of  her  fidelity  and  attach- 
"  ment  towards  him.  His  very  dog,  who  is  no  better  than 
''  a  collie,  has  a  name  and  reputation  in  the  world !  "  *  It 
was  enough  for  Boswell,  who  clung  to  any  rag  of  celebrity ; 
nor,  remembering  how  the  ancient  widow  of  Cicero  and 
Sallust  had  seduced  a  silly  young  patrician  into  thinking 
that  her  close  connection  with  genius  must  have  given  her 
the  secret  of  it,  were  Hume  and  Walpole  quite  secure  of 
even  the  honour  of  the  young  Scotch  escort  of  the  ugly  old 
Frenchwoman.  They  arrived  safely  and  virtuously,  notwith- 
standing ;  and  Boswell  straightway  went  to  Johnson,  whom, 
not  a  little  to  his  discomfort,  he  found  put  by  his  doctors  ou 
a  water  regimen.  Though  they  supped  twice  at  the  Mitre, 
it  was  not  as  in  the  old  social  time.  On  the  night  of  the 
conversation  just  given,  being  then  on  the  eve  of  his  return 
to  Scotland,  he  had  taken  Goldsmith  with  him  to  call  again 
on  Johnson,  "  with  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to  sup 
"  with  us  at  the  Mitre."  But  they  found  liim  indisposed,  a^d 
resolved  not  to  go  abroad.     "  Come  then,"  said  Goldsmith 

*  Burton's  Life,  ii.  299.     And  see  Corrcspond^ce  of  Gray  and  *l/airf>«,  3ST. 
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gaily,  "  we  will  not  go  to  the  Mitre  to-night,  since  we  cannot      I7rt6. 
"  have  the  big  man  with  us.*'     Whereupon  the  big  man,    Mt.  38. 
laughing  at  the  jovial  Irish  phrase,  called  for  a  bottle  of 
port ;  of  which,  adds  Boswell,  "  Goldsmith  and  I  partook, 
"  while  our  friend,  now  a  water  drinker,  sat  by  us."  * 

One  does  not  discover,  in  such  anecdotes  as  these,  what 
honest  though  somewhat  dry  Joe  Warton  calls  Goldsmith's 
solemn  coxcombry.  But  beside  Boswell's  effulgence  in  that 
kind,  any  lesser  light  could  hardly  hope  to  shine.  Even 
to  the  great  commoner  himself,  at  whose  unapproachable 
seclusion  all  London  had  so  lately  been  amazed,  and  who 
at  length,  with  little  abatement  of  the  haughty  mystery,  had 
reappeared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  he  now  resolved, 
before  leaving  London,  to  force  his  way.  Corsican  Paoli 
was  the  card  to  play  for  this  mighty  Pam ;  and  already  he 
had  sent  mysterious  intimation  to  Pitt  of  certain  views  of  the 
struggling  patriot,  of  the  illustrious  Paoli,  which  he  desired 
to  communicate  to  "  the  prime  minister  of  the  brave,  the 
"  secretary  of  freedom  and  of  spirit."  Wonder  reigned  at 
the  club  when  they  foimd  the  interview  granted,  and 
inextinguishable  laughter  when  they  heard  of  the  interview 
itself.  Profiting  by  Eousseau's  Armenian  example,  Boswell 
went  in  Corsican  robes.  "  He  came  in  the  Corsican  dress," 
sajrs  Lord  Buchan,  who  was  present ;  "  and  Mr.  Pitt  smiled  ; 
"  but  received  him  very  graciously,  in  his  pompous  manner."  + 
It  was  an  advantage  the  young  Scot  followed  up ;  very  soon 
inflicting  on  Pitt  a  brief  history  of  himself.  He  described 
his  general  love  of  great  people,  and  how  that  Mr.  Pitt*s 

•  ii.  318. 
•f*  « In  oonaequence  of  this  letter,"  wrote  Lord  Buchan  on  the  back  of  one  of 
Aswell'B  epistleB,  ''I  desired  him  to  call  at  Mr.  Pitt's,  and  took  care  to  bo  with 
*'  him  whto  he  was  introduced.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  in  the  Duke  of  Graflon's  house 
**  in  Qreat-bond-street.  . .  Boswell  had  genius,  but  wanted  ballast  to  counteract  his 
(*  whim.     He  preferred  being  a  showman  to  keeping  a  shop  of  his  own.*' 

F  f2 
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1766.  character  in  particular  had  filled  many  of  his  best  hours 
JBt.  38.  with  what  he  oddly  called  "'  that  noble  admiration  which  a 
"  disinterested  soul  can  enjoy  in  the  bower  of  philosophy.'* 
He  told  him  he  was  going  to  publish  an  account  of  Corsica, 
and  of  Paoli's  gallant  efforts  against  the  tyrant  Genoese. 
He  added  that  to  x)lease  his  father,  ''one  of  our  Scots 
'^  judges/'  he  had  himself  studied  law,  and  was  now  fedrly 
entered  to  the  bar.  And  he  concluded  thus.  '^  I  begin  to 
"  like  it.  I  can  labour  hard ;  I  feel  myself  coming  forward, 
"  and  I  hope  to  be  useful  to  my  country.  Could  you  find  tiiM 
"  to  honour  me  note  and  then  with  a  Utter  ?  "  *  To  no  wiser 
man  than  this,  it  should  be  always  kept  in  mind,  posterity 
became  chiefly  indebted  for  its  laugh  at  Goldsmith's 
literary  vanities,  social  absurdities,  and  so-called  self- 
important  ways. 

With  Pitt's  reappearance  had  meanwhile  been  connected 
another  event  of  not  less  mighty  consequence.  On  the  day 
(the  14th  of  January)  when  he  rose  to  support  Conway's 
repeal  of  the  American  stamp -act,  and  to  resist  his  accom- 
panying admission  that  such  an  act  was  not  void  in  itself; 
when,  in  answer  to  Xugent's  furious  denunciation  of  rebel- 
lious colonies,  he  rejoiced  that  Massachusetts  had  resisted, 
and  affirmed  that  colonies  unrepresented  could  not  be  taxed 
by  parliament; — Burke  took  his  seat,  by  an  an'angement  with 
Lord  Yemey,  for  Wendover  borough.  A  fortnight  later  he 
made  his  first  speeoli,  and  divided  the  admiration  of  the 
house   with  Pitt  himself^     Afterwards,  and  with  increased 

*  Chatham  Correspondencf,  iii.  247. 

t  In  the  best  passages  of  his  Memoin  of  Gorge  IJIy  Horace  Walpole  oelebntes 

Pitt's  farewell,  and  Burke's  accession,  to  the  House  of  Commons.     **  Two  great 

'*  orators  and  statesmen,"  sajrs  Mr.  Macanlay,  speaking  of  the  debates  on  Conway's 

motion,  ''brlonjing  to  two  different  generations,  repeatedly  put  forth  all  their  powers 

in  dvfesiv  ot"  the  bill.     The  House  of  Commons  heard  Pitt  for  the  last  time  and 

Biirk-    t  »r  the  first  time,   .iT^d  was  in  doubt  to  which  of  them  the  palm  of 
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effect,  he  spoke  again ;  Pitt  praising  him,  and  telling  his  1766. 
friends  to  set  proper  value  on  the  ''acquisition  they  had  iBt.38. 
"  made ; "  and  when  the  struggle  for  the  repeal  was  over,  after 
the  last  victorious  division  on  the  memorable  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  February,  and  Pitt  and  Conway  came  out  amid 
the  huzzaings  of  the  crowded  lobby,  where  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  kingdom  whom  this  great  question  so 
vitally  affected  had  till "  almost  a  winter's  return  of  light " 
tremblingly  awaited  the  decision,  Burke  stood  at  their  side, 
and  received  share  of  the  same  shouts  and  benedictions.* 

Extraordinary  news  for  the  club,  all  this ;  and  again  the 
excellent  Hawkins  is  in  a  state  of  wonder.  ''  Sir,''  exclaimed 
Johnson,  "  there  is  no  wonder  at  all.  We  who  know  Mr. 
**  Burke,  know  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
*^  country."  t  But  he  had  regrets  with  which  to  sober  this  ad- 
mission. He  disliked  the  Bockingham  party,  and  was  zealous 
for  more  strict  attendance  at  the  club.  "  We  have  the  loss 
"  of  Burke's  company,"  he  complained  to  Langton,  "  since 
"  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  public  business."  Yet  he  cannot 
help  adding  (it  was  the  first  letter  he  had  written  to  Langton 
from  his  new  study  in  Johnson's-court,  which  he  thinks 
"  looks  very  pretty "  about  him)  that  it  is  well  so  great  a 
man  by  nature  as  Burke,  should  be  expected  soon  to  attain 
civil   greatness.     ''  He  has  gained  more    reputation    than 

**  eluqnence  should  be  assigned.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid  sunset  and  a  splendid 
**  dawD."  Esaaytj  iii.  517.  Burke  himself  as  though  unconscious  of  his  own  more 
commanding  greatness,  speaks  in  a  precisely  similar  strain  of  the  sudden  burst  of 
Charles  Townshend  on  the  scene,  as  Pitt  was  magnificently  retreating.  ''Even 
**  then,  sir,  even  before  this  splendid  orb  was  entirely  set,  and  while  the  western 
*^  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  descending  glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
*'  heavens  arose  another  luminary,  and  for  his  hour  became  lord  of  the  ascendant." 
Works,  i.  482.  I  may  refer  the  reader  who  desires  to  have  a  notion  of  Burke^s 
manner  as  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  later  life,  to  a  lively  and  minute 
description  in  Wrazall's  HiH.  Mem,  ii.  85,  &o. 

♦  Burke's  Worh,  i.  473.  f  Boncdl,  vi.  80. 
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1766.     "  perhaps  any  man  at  his  first  appearance  ever  gained  before. 

Mi.  38.    "  His  speeches  have  filled  the  town  with  wonder."  * 

Ten    days   after    the   date  of  this  letter   came  out  an 
advertisement  in  the  St  James's  Chronicle,  which  a£fected 
the  town  with  neither  wonder  nor  curiosity,   though  not 
without  matter  for  both  to  the  members  of  the  club.      "  In 
"  a  few  days  will  be  published,"  it  said,  "  in  two  volumes, 
"  twelves,  price  six  shillings  bound,  or  five  shillings  sewed, 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,     A  tale,  supposed  to  be  written 
"  by  himself.     Printed   for  F.  Newbery  at  the   Crown  in 
"  Paternoster  Eow."     This  was  the  manuscript  story  sold 
to  Newbery^s  nephew  fifteen  months  before;  and  it  seems 
impossible    satisfactorily   to   accoimt    for  the  booksellers 
delay.    Johnson  says  that  not  till  now  had  the  TraveUefi 
success  made  the  publication  worth  while ;  but  eight  months 
were  passed,  even  now,  since  the  Traveller  had  reached  its 
fourth  edition.     We  are  left  to  conjecture ;    and  the  most 
likely  supposition  will  probably  be,  that  the  delay  was  conse- 
quent on  business  arrangements  between  the  younger  and 
elder  Newbery.     Goldsmith  had  certainly  not  claimed  the 
interval  for  any  purpose  of  retouching  his  work ;  t  and  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  desire  speedy  publication,  for  what  had 
been  to  him  a  labour  of  love  as  rare  as  the  Traveller  itself. 
But  the  elder  Newbery  may  have  interposed  some  claim  to 
a  property  in  the  novel,  and  objected  to  its  appearance  con- 
temporaneously with  the   Traveller.     He  often  took  part  in 
this  way  in  his  nephew's  affairs ;  and  thus,  for  a  translation 
of  a  French  book  on  philosophy  which  the  nephew  pubUslied 

*  Boftwrll,  ii.  320-1. 

+  My  opinion  on  this  point  is  strengthened  by  a  communication  of  Doctor  Farr's 

to  Percy.     The  Doctor,  mentioning  some  instances  of  haste  or  carelessness  m  the 

Vicitry  was  UM  by  Goldsmith  that  it  was  not  from  want  of  time  they  had  not  l»ecn 

corrected  ( **a8  Newbery  kept  it  by  him  in  manuscript  two  years  before  he  published 
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after  the  Vicar,  and  which  Goldsmith  at  this  very  time  was  17^^^ 
labouring  at,  we  find,  from  the  smnmer  accomit  handed  in  ' iBtiis. 
by  the  elder  Newbery,  that  the  latter  had  himself  provided 
the  payment.*  He  gave  Goldsmith  twenty  pounds  for  it; 
and  had  also  advanced  him,  at  about  the  time  when  the 
Vicar  was  put  in  hand  (it  was  printed  at  Salisbury,  and  was 
nearly  three  months  in  passing  through  the  press),  the  sum 
of  eleven  guineas  on  his  own  promissory  note.  The  impres- 
sion of  a  common  interest  between  the  booksellers  is  con- 
firmed by  what  I  find  appended  to  all  Mr.  Francis  Newbery's 
advertisements  of  the  novel  in  the  various  papers  of  the  day 
("of  whom  may  be  had  The  Traveller,  or  a  Prospect  of 
"  Society,  a  poem  by  Doctor  Goldsmith.  Price  1«.  6d.") ; 
and  it  seems  further  to  strengthen  the  surmise  of  Mr.  John 
Newbery*s  connection  with  the  book,  that  he  is  himself 
niched  into  it.  He  is  introduced  as  the  philanthropic  book- 
seller in  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  who  had  written  so  many 
litUe  books  for  children  (**  he  called  himself  their  friend, 
"  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind");  and  as  having 
published  for  the  Yicar  against  the  deuterogamists  of 
the  age. 

So  let  the  worthy  bookseller,  whose  philanthropy  was 
always  under  watchful  care  of  his  prudence,  continue  to  live 
with  the  Whistonian  controversy  ;  for  the  good  Doctor 
Primrose,*  that  courageous  monogamist,  has  made  both 
immortal. 


«i;*»n 


it"),  but  for  another  reason.  '*  ^  He  gave  me  (I  think  he  said)  £60  for  the  copy ; 
** '  and  had  I  made  it  ever  so  perfect  or  correct^  I  should  not  have  had  a  shilling 
"  *  more.' "     Percy  Memoir,  62. 

•  See  post,  chap.  xiv.  The  book  was  a  Bistory  of  Philosophy  and  Philosophers, 
by  Formey,  whose  Philosophical  Miscellanies  Gbldsmith  already  had  noticed  in  the 
Oriiical  Review;  see  ante,  186. 
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DOCTOB  STREAN  AND  THE  REYBREND  EDWARD  MANGIN. 

Strean  was  a  physician  who  had  taken  orders.  He  died  eleyen  jem 
ago,  at  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  He  then  held  the  perpetual  can 
of  St.  Peter's  in  Athlone  ;  bnt  had  in  his  early  life  succeeded  Henxy 
Goldsmith  in  the  curacy  of  Kilkenny  West,  which  the  latter  oocapied 
at  the  period  of  his  death,  and,  as  he  is  careful  to  tell  us^  in  its  em<Ja- 
ments  of  ;£40  a-year,  *^  which  was  not  only  his  salary,  bnt  continued  to 
"  be  the  same  when  I,  a  successor,  was  appointed  to  that  parish/'  BJa 
relative  by  marriage,  the  Eev.  Edward  Mangin,  to  whose  inteUigent 
inquiries  (the  answers  to  which  are  published  in  an  Essay  on  Light 
Reading,  12mo.  1808),  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  poet^s 
youth,  still  lives  in  Bath. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  in  a  note  appended  to  my  first  edition,  since 
when,  on  the  17th  of  October  1852,  the  life  of  Mr.  Mangin  closed  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one.  A  "  friend  of  forty  years'*  thus  wrote  of 
him  in  the  Standard  newspaper  of  a  few  evenings  later  : 

'*  Descended  from  a  Hugaenot  family,  who  took  refage  in  Ireland  from  the 
**per8ecutionfi  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  who  rose  to  opulent  and  importani 
**  stations  in  their  adopted  country,  Mr.  Mangin  had  much  of  the  manners  of  botii 
'*  France  and  Ireland — foreign  acuteness  of  conversation,  with  a  remarkable  share 
"  of  the  pleasantry  and  good  humour  of  the  Irish  gentleman. 

**  Educated  at  Oxford,  for  the  Church,  obtaining  preferment  in  Ireland  at  an 
*'  early  age,  and  always  disposed  to  literature  and  society,  no  man  could  oommenoe 
'*  his  career  under  happier  auspices,  and  no  man  enjoyed  it  with  more  manly 
'*  gratification.  Possessing  all  the  allowable  indulgence  of  life  without  trouble, 
*'  and  thu8  wanting  the  great  stimulus  to  exertion,  he  published  but  little,  and  that 
'*  little  rather  a£  the  overflow  of  a  remarkably  ingenious  mind,  than  as  the  labour 
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"  of  study  or  the  effort  of  inventiou.  The  lightness  of  such  works  natui-ally 
**  destines  them  to  float  away  with  the  current  of  authorship  ;  but  some  of 
**  Mr.  Mangin*s  publications  on  Manners,  Travel,  and  Character,  will  be  preserved, 
*'  and  now  form  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  friends,  who  retrace  in  them  the 
'*  liveliness,  point,  and  force  of  his  conversation. 

**  Marrying  early,  but  soon  left  a  widower,  with  an  only  daughter,  worthy  of 
*<  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  affectionately  attached  tlircmgh  life ;  after  a  long 
**  interval  he  married  again,  and  has  left  two  sons,  like  himself  educated  at 
**  Oxford,  and  now  in  the  Church. 

**  Residing  for  many  years  in  Bath,  writing  occasionally,  and  associating  M'ith  all 
**  the  intelligent  in  that  intelligent  city ;  easy  in  fortime,  and  scarcely  vbited  by  the 
'*  common  casualties  of  life,  he  rather  g1ide<l  through  years  than  felt  them. 

**  His  death  was  like  his  life — tranquil.  He  walked  out  the  day  before,  sat 
**  with  his  family  during  the  evening,  retired  to  rest  with  no  appearance  of  an 
'*  increase  of  illness,  and  slept  undisturbed  during  the  night.  In  that  sleep, 
"  between  seven  and  eight  next  morning,  he  expired.'* 

It  wiU  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  unbecomiug,  notwitbstiuidiug  ita 
expressions  complimentaiy  to  myself,  to  subjoin  a  letter  on  the  subject 
of  Goldsmith  with  which  Mr.  Mangiu  favoured  me  shortly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book.  Its  personal  information  and  anecdote  may  not 
be  unwelcome  to  my  readers. 

"  Bath,  Monday  April  24,  1848. 

"  Sir,  I  trust  you  will  kindly  pardon  my  freedom  in  venturing  to 
**  trouble  you  with  this,  for  which  the  least  bad  apology  I  can  offer  is 
"  the  circumstance  of  your  having  kindly  mentioned  the  writer  in  your 
**  lately  published  delightful  work  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver 
"  QolcUmith. 

"  Your  book  will,  beyond  doubt,  be  generally  sought  for  and  relished ; 
''  and  indeed  cannot,  I  should  imagine,  fail  of  a  place  in  the  collection 
'*  of  every  one  who  has  a  taste  for  genuine  poetry,  and  discernment 
**  sufficient  to  approve  of  your  labours  in  behalf  of  Goldsmith's  renown. 

**  Excuse  my  pointing  out  a  minute  oversight  in  the  early  part  of 
**  your  most  interesting  volume.  I  refer  to  a  passage  in  which  you 
'*  state  my  having  addressed  my  inquiries  to  Doctor  Strean  *  twenty- 
"  *  five  years  ago.'  I  lament  to  say  that  more  than  forti/  years  have 
**  passed  since  I  put  my  queries  to  the  Doctor  ;  whose  letter  in  reply 
"  is,  I  observe,  dated  on  the  closing  day  of  the  year  1807,  and  was 
^  introduced  into  a  brief  forgotten  Essay  on  Light  Heading  published 

in  the  spring  of  1808. 

"  Upon  a  different  occasion,  I  have  said  that  when  he  died,  Strean's 

age  was  almost  ninety  :  this  is  probably  not  correct ;  but  I  remember 
''  asking  him  once  how  old  he  was,  and  his  saying  that  he  could  not 
"  answer  me  exactly,  but  that  what  he  recollected  longest  was  his 
"  mother's  giving  him,  when  in  a  child's  ilress,  a  black  ribbon  to  wear 
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^  round  his  wiust,  and  repeating  to  him  that  it  signified  moimung  for 
"  King  George's  death.  This,  we  know,  occurred  in  176U,  when  we 
**  may  suppose  the  boy  about  seven  years  old  ;  so^  if  bom  in  1753^  or 
*'  1754,  and  living  till  1837,  he  was  certainly  above  foor-ecore.  He 
^  was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments,  and  sundry  resouroes ;  he 
^  was  a  well-groimded  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and,  which  is  moi« 
^  rare  in  Ireland,  a  good  proaodian.  He  had  a  thoroughly  mechanical 
'*  genius ;  he  sometimes  boimd  his  own  books ;  and  had  made,  in  a 
"  very  workman-like  manner,  many  articles  of  furniture  in  his  parson- 
^  age-house.  He  was  an  expert  mathematician,  and  was  valued  aa  sodi 
"  by  the  learned  Bishop  Law,  of  Elphin,  with  whom  he  corresponded 
*^  on  their  iavourite  science.  The  good  bishop  had,  besides,  a  high 
^  opinion  of  him  as  a  regular  and  conscientious  pastor. 

^  Through  Strean,  I  made  acquaintance,  in  17d8,  with  an  old  friend 
"  of  his,  Anthony  Devenish,  who  had  been,  I  believe,  Goldsmith's 
^  school-fellow,  and  used  to  enlarge  on  the  Bard's  dexterity  in  the  craft 
**  of  ball-playing. 

"  I  also,  in  those  times,  met  at  Athlone  a  Doctor  Nelligan,  a  cheerful, 
"  shrewd  little  man,  with  much  humour ;  and  of  him  this  story  was  in 
''  circulation : — Some  one  ai^ed  in  his  hearing,  that  Goldsmith  must 
**  have  written  the  Deserted  Village  in  England,  because  the  nightingale 
^  is  sketched  in  as  a  feature  in  his  rural  picture,  and  it  is  su|^)06ed  th^t 
^  there  are  not  any  nightingales  in  Ireland. 

"  Nelligan's  retort  was,  that  his  opponent's  logic  was  defective  ;  for, 
**  by  his  mode  of  drawing  an  inference,  it  might  be  shown  that  when 
**  Paradise  Lost  was  written  the  immortal  author  must  have  been  in 
"  Hell. 

**  As  to  the  name  of  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  of  Auburn,  it  is 
"  unquestionably  Pallis  ;  the  won!,  so  spelled,  was  transcribed  from  a 
**  leaf  of  the  Goldsmith  family  Bible  ;  and  the  entry  is  concluded  to  be 
*•  in  the  hand-writing  of  Oliver's  father. 

**  Your  analysis  of  the  Life  and  *  Strange  surprising '  Adventures  of 
**  Goldsmith  appears  to  me  most  ingeniously  devised  and  executed ; 
"  the  idea  strikes  me  as  being  eminently  hapi)y  and  new  ;  and  your 
'*  book  might  well  have  been  announced  as  the  history-  of  Oliver  Gold- 
"  smith's  mind,  for  such  it  really  is. 

**  You  ratlier  intimate,  to  my  great  gratification,  that  you  do  not 
"  concoive  Goldsmith  to  have  been  luiderstood  by  the  persons  among 
"  whom  he  usu:illy  moved  ;  I  o\ni  I  have  always  thought  he  was  not 
"  and  that  his  ordinary  deportment  and  powers  of  conversation  are 
"  grossly  misrepresented  by  severed  who  have  talked  and  scribbled  so 
"  tiijipiuitly  about  his  i>eculiarities  and  blunders.  We  had  formerly  at 
*'  Upham's  Library  here  (once  Bulls),  an  assistant  ui  the  establishment 
"  of  the  name  of  Crute  or  Crt>ot.     He  had  tilled  the  situation  for  manv 
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"  years,  and  was  a  clear-headed,  observing  old  man.  He  often  amused 
^  me  and  others  with  anecdotes  of  the  distinguished  individuals 
"  known  to  him  as  frequenters  of  the  Library  ;  and  one  day,  speaking 
"  of  €k>ldsmith,  he  told  us  that  the  poet  was  eagerly  greeted  on  his 
"  entrance,  and  always  conversed  so  pleasantly,  that  he  had  behind  his 
'^  chair  a  crowd  of  respectful  auditors  and  admirers. 

''  Your  efforts  to  uphold  the  fair  fame  of  him  who  has  bequeathed  to 
"  the  national  literature  the  undying  Vicar  of  Wakefield  &c,  will  I 
"  hope,  plead  for  me,  and  prevail  with  you  to  forgive  this  intrusion  on 
"  the  part  of  Sir, 

'*  Your  most  obt.  humble  servant, 

*'  John  Forster,  Esq.  "  Edward  Mjlngin." 


B.    (Pages  46 — 47.) 


The  letter  to  Mrs.  Anne  Ooldsmith,  which  must  be  read  with  the 
allowance  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  here  subjoined. 

«  Mt  dear  Mother, 

**  If  you  will  sit  down  and  cahnly  listen  to  what  I  say,  yon  shall  be 
"  fully  resolved  in  every  one  of  those  many  questions  you  have  asked  me.  I  went 
'*  to  Cork  and  converted  my  horse,  which  you  prize  so  much  higher  than  Fiddle- 
'*  hack,  into  cash,  took  my  passage  in  a  ship  hound  for  America,  and,  at  the  samv 
<<  time,  paid  the  captain  for  my  freight  and  all  the  other  expenses  of  my  voyage. 
*'  But  it  so  happened  that  the  wind  did  not  answer  for  three  weeks ;  and  you 
*'  know,  mother,  that  I  could  not  command  the  elements.  My  misfortune  was 
**  that  when  the  wind  served  I  happened  to  be  with  a  party  in  the  country,  and 
**  my  friend  the  captain  never  inquired  after  me,  but  set  sail  with  as  much  iadif- 
**  ference  as  if  I  had  been  on  hoard.  The  remainder  of  my  time  I  employed  in  the 
"  city  and  its  environs,  viewing  everything  curious,  and  you  know  no  one  can 
**  starve  while  he  has  money  in  his  pocket. 

'*  Reduced,  however,  to  my  hist  two  guineas,  I  began  to  think  of  my  dear 
'*  mother  and  friends  whom  I  had  left  behind  me,  and  so  bought  that  generous 
**  beast  Fiddleback,  and  made  adieu  to  Cork  with  only  five  shillings  in  my  pocket. 
"  This  to  be  sure  was  but  a  scanty  allowance  for  man  and  horse  towards  a  journey 
*'  of  above  a  hundred  miles ;  but  I  did  not  despair,  for  I  knew  I  must  find  friends 
'*  on  the  road. 

**  I  recollected  particularly  an  old  and  faithful  acquaintance  I  made  at  college, 
**  who  had  often  and  earnestly  pressed  me  to  spend  a  summer  with  him,  and  he 
**  lived  but  eight  miles  from  Cork.  This  circumstance  of  vicinity  he  would 
"expatiate  on  to  me  with  peculiar  emphasis.  *We  shall,*  says  he,  *  enjoy  the 
*'  'delights  of  both  city  and  country,  and  you  shall  command  my  stable  and  my 
**  'purse.'" 

**  However,  upon  the  way  I  met  a  poor  woman  all  in  tears,  who  told  me  her 
"  husband  had  been  arrested  for  a  debt  he  was  not  able  to  pay,  and  that  his  eight 
'*  children  must  now  starve,  bereaved  as  they  were  of  his  industry,  which  had 
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'*  been  their  only  support.  I  thought  myself  at  home,  being  not  fiir  finnn  my  good 
*'  friend's  house,  and  therefore  parted  with  a  moiety  of  all  my  store  ;  and  pny, 
**  mother,  ought  I  not  to  have  given  her  the  other  half-crown,  for  what  «he  got 
<*  would  be  of  little  use  to  her  I — However  I  soon  arriyed  at  the  manmon  of  my 
**  affectionate  friend,  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  a  huge  m^jriaff^  who  flew  at  me 
**  and  would  have  torn  me  to  pieces  but  for  the  assistance  of  a  woman,  whose 
*'  countenance  was  not  less  grim  than  that  of  the  dog ;  yet  she  with  great  humanity 
**  relieved  me  from  the  jaws  of  this  Cerberus,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  carry  up  my 
*'  name  to  her  master. 

'*  Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long,  my  old  friend,  who  was  then  recovering 
'*  from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  came  down  in  his  mght-cap,  night-gown,  and 
*'  slippers,  and  embraced  me  with  the  most  cordial  welcome,  showed  me  in,  and, 
'*  after  giving  me  a  history  of  his  indisposition,  assured  me  that  he  considered 
*'  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  under  his  roof  the  man  he  most  loved 
'*  on  earth,  and  whose  stay  with  him  must,  above  all  things,  contribute  to  hii 
**  perfect  recovery.  I  now  repented  sorely  I  had  not  given  the  poor  woman  the 
'*  other  half-crown,  as  I  thought  all  my  bills  of  humanity  would  be  punctually 
'^  answered  by  this  worthy  man.  I  revealed  to  him  my  whole  soul ;  I  opened  to 
**  him  all  my  distresses ;  and  fr'eely  owned  that  I  had  but  one  half-crown  in  my 
*^  pocket ;  but  that  now,  like  a  ship  after  weathering  out  the  storm,  I  considered 
'*  myself  secure  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  harbour.  He  made  no  answer,  but 
'*  walked  about  the  room,  rubbing  his  hands  as  one  ip  deep  study.  This  I 
imputed  to  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  a  tender  heart,  which  increased  my  esteem 
for  him,  and,  as  that  increased,  I  gave  the  most  favourable  interpretation  to  hk 
'*  silence.  I  construed  it  into  delicacy  of  sentiment,  as  if  he  dreaded  to  wound  my 
'*  pride  by  expressing  his  commiseration  in  words,  leaving  his  generous  conduct  to 
**  speak  for  itself. 

**  It  now  approached  six  o  clock  in  the  evening,  and  as  I  had  eaten  no  break£ftst, 
**  and  as  my  spirits  were  raised,  my  appetite  for  dinner  grew  uncommonly  keen. 
**  At  length  the  old  woman  came  into  the  room  with  two  plates,  one  spoon,  and  a 
**  dirty  cloth,  which  she  laid  upon  the  table.  This  apjiearance,  without  increasiDg 
**  my  spirits,  did  not  diminish  my  appetite.  My  protectress  soon  returned  with  & 
'  *  small  bowl  of  sago,  a  small  poningcr  of  sour  milk,  a  loaf  of  stale  brown  bread, 
'*  and  the  heel  of  an  old  cheese  all  over  crawling  with  mites.  My  friend  apologised 
' '  that  hia  illness  obliged  him  to  live  on  slops,  and  that  better  fi^re  was  not  in  the 
'*  house ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  milk  diet  was  certainly  the  most 
**  healthful ;  and  at  eight  o^ clock  he  again  recommended  a  regular  life,  declaring 
**  that  for  his  part  he  would  lie  down  with  the  lamb  and  rise  mih  the  lark.  My 
^*  hunger  was  at  this  time  so  exceedingly  sharp  that  I  wished  for  another  slice  of 
**  the  loaf,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  without  even  that  refreshment. 

'*  This  lenten  entertainment  I   had  received  made   me  resolve  to  depart  as 
',*  soon  as  possible  ;  accordingly  next  morning,  when  I  spoke  of  going,  he  did  not 
oppose  my  resolution  ;  he  rather  commended  my  design,  adding  some  very  sage 
**  counsel  upon  the  occasion.      *To  be  sure,'  said  he,  'the  longer  you  stay  away 
from  your  mother  the  more  you  will  grieve  her  and  your  other  frieudii ;  and 
possibly  they  are  already  afflicted  at  hearing  of  this  foolish   expedition  you 
liave  made.'     Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  without  any  hope  of  softening 
"  such  a  sordid  heart,  I  again  renewed  the  tale  of  my  distress,  and  asking  'how 
he  thought  I  could  travel  above  a  hundred  miles  upon  one  half-crown  \ '  I 
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"  begged  to  borrow  a  amgle  gnmeiit  which  I  assured  him  should  be  repaid  with 
**  thanks.  '  And  you  know,  sir,'  said  I,  '  it  is  no  more  than  I  have  often  done  for 
'*  '  you.*  To  which  he  firmly  answered,  *  Why  look  you,  Mr.  GK)ldsmith,  that  is 
"  '  neither  here  nor  there.  I  have  paid  yon  all  you  ever  lent  me,  and  this  sick- 
<<  <  uess  of  mine  has  left  me  bare  of  cash.     But  I  have  bethought  myself  of  a 

'  conveyance  for  you  ;  sell  your  horse  and  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  much  better 

'  one  to  ride  on.*  I  readily  grasped  at  his  proposal,  and  begged  to  see  the  nag, 
'*  on  which  he  led  me  to  his  bedchamber,  and  from  under  the  bed  he  pulled  out  a 
"  stout  oak  stick.  '  Here  he  is,*  said  he ;  '  take  this  in  your  hand,  and  it  wiU 
**  *  carry  you  to  your  mothei^s  with  more  safety  than  such  a  horse  as  you  ride.'  I 
'*  was  in  doubt^  when  I  got  it  into  my  hand,  whether  I  should  not^  in  the  first 
"  place,  apply  it  to  his  pate ;  but  a  rap  at  the  street-door  made  the  wretch  fly  to 
'*  it,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  parlour,  he  introduced  me,  as  if  nothing  of  the 
**  kind  had  happened,  to  the  gentleman  who  entered,  as  Mr.  Gbldsmith,  his  most 
"  ingenious  and  worthy  friend,  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard  him  speak  with 
"  rapture.  I  could  scarcely  compose  myself;  and  must  have  betrayed  indignation 
**  in  my  mien  to  the  stranger,  who  was  a  counsellor  at  law  in  the  neighbourhood, 
**  a  man  of  engaging  aspect  and  polite  address. 

**  After  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my  friend  and  me  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
*'  house.  This  I  declined  at  first,  as  I  wished  to  have  no  further  communication 
"  with  my  hospitable  friend  ;  but  at  the  solicitation  of  both  I  at  last  consented, 
"  determined  as  I  wss  by  two  motives ;  one,  that  I  was  p^judiced  in  fiivour  of 
'*  the  looks  and  manner  of  the  counsellor :  and  the  other,  that  I  stood  in  need  of 
"  a  comfortable  dinner.  And  there  indeed  I  found  everything  that  I  could  wish, 
"  abundance  without  profusibn,  and  elegance  without  affectation.  In  the  evening, 
"  when  my  old  friend,  who  had  eaten  very  plentifully  at  his  neighbour's  table, 
"  but  talked  again  of  lying  down  with  the  lamb,  made  a  motion  to  me  for  retiring, 
'<  our  generous  host  requested  I  should  take  a  bed  with  him,  upon  which  I  plainly 
"  told  my  old  friend  that  he  might  go  home  and  take  care  of  the  horse  he  had  given 
''  me,  but  that  I  should  never  re-enter  his  doors.  He  went  away  with  a  laugh, 
"  leaving  me  to  add  this  to  the  other  little  things  the  counsellor  already  knew  of 
"  his  plausible  neighbour. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  found  sufficient  to  reconcile  me  to  all  my  follies; 
"  for  here  I  spent  three  whole  days.  The  counsellor  had  two  sweet  girls  to  his 
«  daughters,  who  played  enchantingly  on  the  harpsichord  ;  and  yet  it  was  but  a 
'*  melancholy  pleasure  I  felt  the  first  time  I  heard  them  ;  for  that  being  the  first 
'<  time  also  that  either  of  them  had  touched  the  instrument  since  their  mother's 
''  death,  I  saw  the  tears  in  silence  trickle  down  their  Other's  cheeks.  I  every  day 
**  endeavoured  to  go  away,  but  every  day  was  pressed  and  obliged  to  stay.  On  my 
*'  going,  the  counsellor  ofiiered  me  his  purse,  with  a  horse  and  servant  to  convey 
"  me  home ;  but  the  latter  I  declined,  and  only  took  a  guinea  to  bear  my  necessary 

"  expenses  on  the  road. 

**  Oliver  Gk>Li>8MiTH. 
*'  To  Mas.  Anmb  QoLDbMiTH,  BdUymdhon." 
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C.    (Pages  50,  51,  54,  akd  57.) 


LETTEBS  TO  BRYANTON  AND  CONTARINE. 


I.    TO   ROBERT    BRTAKTOH. 


This  letter,  to  which  I  have  alluded  at  p.  50,  is  dated  Edinbui^h, 
Sept.  26,  1753  ;  and  is  addressed  to  fiobert  Bryauton,  Esq.  at  Bally- 
mahon,  Ireland : 

*<  Ht  Dear  Bob, 

"  How  many  good  ezcnaes  (and  yon  know  I  was  eTer  good  at  an 
excnse)  might  I  call  up  to  yindicate  my  past  shameful  silence  !  I  might  tell 
how  I  wrote  a  long  letter  on  my  first  coming  hither,  and  seem  rastly  angry  at  mj 
not  receiving  an  answer ;  I  might  allege  that  hosiness  (with  hnsiness  yon  know  I 
was  always  pestered)  had  never  ffren  me  time  to  finger  a  pen ; — but  1  snppresB 
these  and  twenty  more  equally  plausible,  and  as  easily  invented,  since  they 
might  be  attended  with  a  slight  inconvenience  of  being  known  to  be  lies.     Let 


me  then  speak  truth  :  an  hereditary  indolence  (1  have  it  firom  the  mother's  side) 
has  hitherto  prevented  my  writing  to  you,  and  still  prevents  my  writing  at  least 
twenty-five  letters  more,  due  to  my  Mends  in  Ireland.  No  turnspit  dog  gets  up 
into  his  wheel  with  more  reluctance  than  I  sit  down  to  write  :  yet  no  dog  ever 
loved  the  roast  meat  he  turns  better  than  I  do  him  I  now  address.  Tet  what 
shall  I  say  now  I*m  entered  ?  Shall  I  tire  you  with  a  description  of  this 
unfruitful  ooimtry,  where  I  must  lead  you  over  their  hills  all  brown  with  heath, 
or  their  vallies  scarce  able  to  feed  a  rabbit  ?  Man  alone  seems  to  be  the  only 
creature  who  has  arrived  to  the  natural  size  in  this  poor  soil. — Every  part  of  the 
country  presents  the  same  dismal  landscape.  No  grove  nor  brook,  lend  their 
music  to  cheer  the  stranger,  or  make  the  inhabitants  forget  their  poverty  :  yet 
with  all  these  disadvantages,  enough  to  call  him  down  to  humility,  a  Scotchman 
is  one  of  the  proudest  things  alive. — The  poor  have  pride  ever  ready  to  relieve 
them  : — if  mankind  should  happen  to  despise  them,  they  are  masters  of  their 
own  admiration  ;  and  that  they  can  plentifully  bestow  upon  themselves. 
'*  From  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I  take  it,  results  one  advantage  this  country 
enjoys,  namely,  the  gentlemen  here  are  much  better  bred  than  amongst  us.  No  such 
characters  here  as  our  fox-hunters ;  and  they  have  expressed  great  surprise  when 
I  informed  them,  that  some  men  in  Ireland  of  1000/.  a  year  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  running  after  a  hare,  drinking  to  be  drunk,  and  getting  every  girl  that 
will  let  them  with  child  :  and  truly,  if  such  a  beings  equlpited  In  his  hunting 
dress,  came  among  a  circle  of  Scotch  gentry,  they  would  behold  him  with  the 
same  astonishment  that  a  countryman  ^x>uld  King  G^rge  on  horseback. 
**  The  men  here  have  generally  high  cheek-bones,  and  are  lean  and  swarthy,  fond 
of  action,  dancing  in  particular.  Though  now  I  mention  dancing,  let  me  sa; 
something  of  their  balls  which  are  very  frequent  here.  When  a  stranger  enters 
*  the  dancing-hall,  he  sees  one  end  of  the  room  taken  up  with  the  ladies,  who  sit 
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dismally  in  a  groape  by  themselTeB.  On  the  other  end  stand  their  pensive 
partaers,  that  are  to  be  :  but  no  more  intercourse  between  the  sexes  than  there 
is  between  two  countries  at  war : — ^the  ladies,  indeed,  may  ogle,  and  the  gentlemen 
sigh,  bat  an  embargo  is  laid  on  any  closer  commerce.  At  length,  to  intermpt 
hostilities,  the  lady  directress  or  intendant,  or  what  yon  wiU,  pitches  on  a 
gentleman  and  lady  to  walk  a  minuet ;  which  they  perform  with  a  formality  that 
approaches  to  despondence.  After  five  or  six  couple  have  thus  walked  the 
gauntlet^  all  stand  up  to  country  dances;  each  gentleman  furnished  with  a 
partner  from  the  aforesaid  lady  directress ;  so  they  dance  much  and  say  nothing, 
and  thus  concludes  our  assembly.  I  told  a  Scotch  gentleman  that  such  profound 
silence  resembled  the  ancient  procession  of  the  Boman  matrons  in  honour  of 
Ceres ;  and  the  Scotch  gentleman  told  me  (and  fidth,  I  believe  he  was  right) 
that  I  was  a  very  great  pedant  for  my  pidns. 

'*  Now  I  am  come  to  the  ladies,  and  to  shew  that  I  love  Scotland,  and 
everything  that  belongs  to  so  charming  a  country,  I  insist  on  it,  and  will  give 
him  leave  to  break  my  head  that  denies  it,  that  the  Scotch  ladies  are  ten 
thousand  times  handsomer  and  finer  than  the  Irish  : — to  be  sure  now  I  see 
your  sisters  Betty  and  Peggy  vastly  surprised  at  my  partiality,  but  tell  them 

fiatly,  I  douH  value  them,  or  their  fine  skins,  or  eyes,  or  good  sense,  or , 

a  potato  ;  for  I  say  it)  and  wiU  maintain  it)  and  as  a  convincing  proof  (Pm 
in  a  very  great  passion)  of  what  I  assert,  the  Scotch  ladies  say  it  themselves. 
But  to  be  less  serious;  where  will  you  find  a  language  so  pretty  become  a 
pretty  mouth  as  the  broad  Scotch  ?  and  the  women  here  speak  it  in  its 
highest  purity ;   for  instance,  teach  one  of  their  young  ladies  to  pronounce 

*  Whoar  wuU  I  gong  ?'  with  a  becoming  wideness  of  mouth,  and  111  lay  my  life 
they  will  wound  every  hearer. 

"  We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet ;  but,  alas  !  how  many  envious 
prudes  !  Some  days  ago  I  walked  into  my  Lord  Kilcoubry's  (don't  be  surprised, 
my  lord  is  but  a  glover),  when  the  I>uchess  of  Hamilton  (that  £ur  who  sacrificed 
her  beauty  to  ambition,  and  her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage) 
passed  by  in  her  chariot ;  her  battered  husband,  or  more  properly  the  guardian 
of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  side.  Straight  envy  began,  in  the  shape  of  no  less 
than  three  ladies  who  sat  with  me,  to  find  &ult8  in  her  &ultle8s  form. — '  For 

*  my  part,*  says  the  firsts  '  I  think,  what  I  always  thought^  that  the  Duchess 
'  has  too  much  red  in  her  complexion.*  '  Madam,  Pm  of  your  opinion,*  says 
the  second  ;  *  I  think  her  hce  has  a  palish  cast  too  much  on  the  delicate  order*. 
'  And  let  me  tell  yon,*  adds  the  third  lady,  whose  mouth  was  puckered  up  to 
the  size  of  an  issue,  '  that  the  Duchess  has  fine  lips,  but  she  wants  a  mouth.* 
At  this  every  lady  drew  up  her  mouth  as  if  going  to  pronounce  the  letter  P. 

**  But  how  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule  women  with  whom  I 
have  scarce  any  correspondence  !  There  are,  'tis  certain,  handsome  women 
here  ;  and  'tis  as  certain  there  are  handsome  men  to  keep  them  company.  An 
ugly  and  a  poor  man  is  society  for  himself ;  and  such  society  the  world  lets  me 
enjoy  in  great  abundance.  Fortune  has  given  you  circumstances,  and  nature  a 
person  to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  world.  Nor  do  I  envy  my 
dear  Bob  such  blessings  while  I  may  sit  down  and  laugh  at  the  world,  and  at 
myself  the  most  ridiculous  object  in  it. — ^But  I  begin  to  grow  splenetic ;  and 
perhaps,  the  fit  may  continue  till  I  receive  an  answer  to  this.  I  know  you 
can*t  send  news  from  6[ally}mahon,  but  such  as  it  is  send  it  all ;  everything 
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'*  yon  write  will  be  agreeable  and  entertaining  to  me.  Has  Oeoige  Conwi^  put  up 
**  a  sign  yet ;  or  John  Finecly*  left  off  drinking  drams;  or  Tom  Alkn  got  a 
"  new  wig  ?  But  I  leave  to  yonr  own  choice  what  to  write. — ^While  Olivia 
**  Gbldsmith  liTes,  know  yon  have  a  firiend  ! 

"  P.S.  GKve  my  sincere  regards  (not  compliments,  do  yon  mind)  to  your 
<*  agreeable  fiunily,  and  give  my  service  to  my  mother  if  yon  see  her;  for,  as  yoa 
'*  express  it  in  Ireland,  I  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  her  still. 

*'  Direct  to  me, ,  Stadent  in  Physic,  in  Edinborig^.'* 


II.     TO  TUB   REV.    MB.    COKTARnrX. 


The  first  letter  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Contarine  mentioned  in  the  text 
(p.  51)  is  dated  8th  May,  1753,  and  runs  thus  : 

"Mt  dear  Uncle, 

**  In  yonr  letter  (the  only  one  I  received  from  Eilmore),  yon  caU 
**  me  the  philosopher  who  carries  all  his  goods  about  him.  Tet  how  can  such 
'*  a  character  fit  me,  who  have  left  behind  in  Ireland  every  thing  I  think 
''worth  possessing;  friends  that  I  loved,  and  a  society  that  pleased  while  it 
"instnicted^  Who  bat  mnst  regret  the  loss  of  such  eiyoyments  ?  Who  but 
"must  regret  his  absence  from  Kilmore,  that  ever  knew  it  as  I  did  ?  Here,  as 
"  recluse  as  the  Turkish  Spy  at  Paris,  I  am  almost  unknown  to  every  body,  except 
'*  some  few  who  attend  the  professors  of  physic  as  I  do. 

**  Apropos,  I  shall  give  you  the  professors*  names,  and,  as  far  as  occurs  to  me, 
**  their  characters  ;  and  first,  as  most  deserving,  Mr.  Munro,  professor  of  Anatomy ; 
**  this  man  has  brought  the  science  he  teaches  tu  as  much  x>erfection  aa  it  is  capable 
"of;  and  not  content  with  barely  teaching  anat<.>my,  he  launches  out  int*.*  all  the 
**  branches  of  physic,  when  all  his  remarks  are  new  and  useful.  'Tis  he,  1  may 
**  venture  to  say,  that  draws  hither  such  a  number  of  students  fn»m  most  i^art^  of  the 
**  world,  even  from  Russia.  He  is  not  only  a  skilful  physician,  but  an  able  orat^^T, 
"  and  delivers  things  in  their  nature  ob»cnre  in  so  easy  a  manner,  that  the  mi'^t 
"unlearned  may  understand  him.  Plume,  professor  of  Chemistry,  underslands 
"Ms  business  weD,  but  delivers  himself  8t>  ill,  that  he  is  but  little  regar^led. 
"Alston,  professor  of  Materia  Medica,  speaks  much,  but  little  to  the  purpof«. 
"  The  professors  of  Theor}'  and  Practice  (of  physic)  say  nothing  but  what  wo  may 
"  find  in  books  laid  before  us  ;  and  sx)eak  that  in  so  drowsy  and  heavy  a  manner, 
"that  their  hearers  are  not  many  degrees  in  a  better  state  than  their  patients. 

"  You  see  then,  dear  sir,  that  Munro  is  the  only  great  man  among  them  ;  so  that 
"I  intend  to  hear  him  another  winter,  and  go  then  t<.>  hear  Albious,  the  great 
"professor  at  Leyden.  I  read  (with  sati^fiiction)  a  science  the  most  pleasing  in 
"  nature,  so  that  my  labours  are  but  a  rekixation,  and,  1  may  truly  say,  the  •♦nly 
"  thing  here  that  gives  me  pleasure.  How  I  enjoy  the  pleasing  hof^e  of  returning 
"  with  skill,  and  to  find  my  friends  stand  in  no  nce<l  of  my  assistance  !     H'.»w 

•  Mr.  Prior  priuUi  tlu'  nanicas  John  Rincly  (i.  14.')^;  and  let  nic  hcru  withiii-.iw  Un.  "bjcc 
tioQ  which  I  nuido  in  a  tcnnor  ni>tc  (onft.  .*m>>.  and  admit  tliat  th«.  «U»<'ix-ivuia<>'  iu  this  kttc-r 
hs  ordinarily  piintcd  arc  nmeh  lc*>»  grave  tliau  I  had  at  first  biii'i>Oiscd— on  the  whole  iudcid 
atk  very  immatcrud. 
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*'  many  Ii&ppy  yean  do  I  wish  you  !  and  nothing  but  want  of  health  can  take  from 
*'  yon  happiness,  since  yon  so  well  pnrsne  the  paths  that  conduct  to  virtue. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Uncle,  your  most  obliged, 

**  Most  affectionate  nephew, 

**  Oliver  Qoldsmith. 

**  P.S. — ^I  draw  this  time  for  6/.,  and  will  draw  next  October  but  for  4/.,  as  I 
*'  was  obliged  to  buy  everything  since  I  came  to  Scotland,  shirts  not  even  excepted. 
"  I  am  a  little  more  early  the  first  year  than  I  shall  be  for  the  fature,  for  I 
**  absolutely  will  not  trouble  you  before  the  time  hereafter. 

'*  My  best  love  attend  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawder,  and  Heaven  preserve  them !  I 
<<  am  again  your  dutiful  nephew,  O.G. 

'<  I  have  been  a  month  in  the  Highlands.  I  set  out  the  first  day  on  foot,  but 
'*  an  ill-natured  com  I  have  got  on  my  toe  has  for  the  future  prevented  that 
'*  cheap  method  of  travelling;  so  the  second  day  I  hired  a  horse  of  about  the 
"  size  of  a  ram,  and  he  walked  away  (trot  he  could  not)  as  pensive  as  his  master. 
**  In  three  days  we  reached  the  Highlands.  This  letter  would  be  too  long  if  it 
"  contained  the  description  I  intend  giving  of  that  country,  so  shall  make  it  the 
subject  of  my  next." 


i( 


III.     TO  THE  REV.    MR.   CONTARINE. 

The  second  letter  to  Mr.  Contarine,  referred  to  at  p.  54,  ia  not  dated, 
but  was  undoubtedly  written  at  the  close  of  1753 : 

"  Mt  Dear  Uncle, 

'*  After  having  spent  two  winters  in  Edinburgh,  I  now  prepare  to 
*'  go  to  France  the  10th  of  next  February.  I  have  seen  all  that  this  country  can 
"  exhibit  in  the  medical  way,  and  therefore  intend  to  visit  Paris,  where  the 
"great  Mr.  Farhein,  Petit,  and  I>u  Hammel  de  Monceau  instruct  their  pupils  in  all 
"the  branches  of  medicine.  They  speak  French,  and  consequently  I  shall  have 
"much  the  advantage  of  most  of  my  countrymen,  as  I  am  perfectly  aoquunted 
"  with  that  langnage,  and  few  who  leave  Ireland  are  so. 

"  Since  I  am  upon  so  pleasing  a  topic  as  self  applause,  give  me  leave  to  say 
"  that  the  circle  of  science  which  I  have  run  through,  before  I  undertook  the 
**  study  of  physic,  is  not  only  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  making  a 
"  skilful  physician.  Such  sciences  enlarge  our  understanding,  and  sharpen  our 
"  sagacity  ;  and  what  is  a  practitioner  without  both  but  an  empiric,  for  never  yet 
**  was  a  disorder  found  entirely  the  same  in  two  patients.  A  quack,  unable  to 
"  distinguish  the  particularities  in  each  disease,  prescribes  at  a  venture :  if  he 
"  finds  such  a  disorder  may  be  called  by  the  general  name  of  fever  for  instance, 
«  he  has  a  set  of  remedies  which  he  applies  to  cure  it,  nor  does  he  desist  till  his 
'*  medicines  are  run  out,  or  his  patient  has  lost  his  life.  But  the  skilful  physician 
"  distinguishes  the  symptoms,  manures  the  sterility  of  nature,  or  prunes  her 
"  luxuriance ;  nor  does  he  depend  so  much  on  the  efficacy  of  medicines  as  on  their 
'*  proper  application.  I  shall  spend  this  spring  and  summer  in  Paris,  and  the 
<<  beginning  of  next  winter  go  to  Leyden.  The  great  Albinus  is  still  alive  there, 
'*  and  'twill  be  proper  to  go,  though  only  to  have  it  said  that  we  have  studied  in 
'*  so  fiunois  an  university. 

u  a 
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ippiinaTiiy  4f  neavmg  nMoey  from  your  bounty 
I  isvc  <ix«m  §ar  te  fatfi  Bum  that  I  hope  I  ahiUl 
flic  Aad,  Bdiv;  dnr  oi^  let  me  here  acknowledge  the 
vaiek  j^sKiaaadme ;  lei  me  tdl  how  I  was  deepLsed  by 
Sttsefiii  c&  njirif  Pj^ivr^,  kpelem  poiratj,  was  my  lot^  and  Mekn- 
•-  cfaoiy  wi^aegisafxr  «:  naki  as  ^£r  :wa.  When  yon — ^bat  letop  here,  toinqniie 
**  krw  jmr  heajsk  p-jet  in.  H:w  itxt  njdear  eoaui  Jenny,  and  has  she  leooTered 
**hcr  2tteflEBL;2a£3S  *.  S:w  'ixe  my  pocr  Jack  GoUneith  ?  I  fear  his  diaorda  is 
**<si  mek  a  sasars  ae  he  w:it'i  eft£j  Reover.  I  widi,  my  dear  Sir,  yon  would 
'*Bake  ne  hap^ybTsu^ba'dfaerbefirelgoahroad,  fv  there  I  shall  hardly  hear 
«*fr*3Byw.  I  iftaH  isrryjxss  S32.  toFzaBoe,  widi  good  store  of  dothes,  shirts,  kc 
*^&c^  sad  fikat  whk  eeconnyvinsenre. 

*'  I  have  ipeat  i&rxe  thaaa  S^rtsigki  erezy  second  day  at  the  Dake  of  HamOton'i, 
"  bat  IS  aeau  they  Eke  sse  ■k.^re  at  a  jater  than  as  a  ocmipanion  ;  so  I  disdained 
'*  so  serrik  an  enipi^vaail ;  'twas  saworthy  my  csUing  as  a  physician. 

**  I  have  K<hx&;  new  to  all  horn  this  eooatiy  ;  and  I  heg,  dear  sir,  yon  will 
"  exEose  this  letter,  a^  &Ikd  with  cgodsm.  I  wish  yoa  may  be  rerenged  on  me, 
"  by  senfing  an  answer  filled  with  nothing  but  sn  seoonnt  of  youreelf. 

'<  I  am,  dear  Code, 

"  Tour  most  devoted 

"Olitkb  GK)Li>exiTH. 
'*  Give  my hjw  shall  I  express  it  ?    Gire  my  esmest  love  to  Mr.  sod 


«( 


Mrs.  Lawder. 


rr.     TO  THt   EXT.    THOMAS  COSTARnil. 


Finally,  I  sabjoin  the  whole  of  the  third  letter  to  Mr.  Contarine 
described  at  p.  57,  written  from  Leyden,  bnt  without  any  other  date. 

"  DlAJi  Sib,  "  Letdeh.  [Date  wanting] 

"  I  snppoee  by  this  time  I  am  socosed  of  either  neglect  or  ingratitude, 
**  and  my  silence  imputed  to  my  osual  slowness  of  writing.     But  believe  me, 
**  Sir,  when  I  say,  that  till  now  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  dtting  down  with 
*'  that  ease  of  mind  which  writing  required.     Ton  may  see  by  the  top  of  the  letter 
*  *  that  I  am  at  Leyden  ;  but  of  my  journey  hither  you  must  be  informed*    Sometime 
after  the  receipt  of  your  last,  I  embarked  for  Bourdeaux,  on  board  a  Scotch 
ship  called  the  St.  Andrews,  Capt.  John  Wall,  master.    The  ship  made  a  tolerable 
appearance,  and  as  another  inducement,  I  was  let  to  know  that  »x  agreeable 
passengers  were  to  be  my  company.     Well,  we  were  but  two  days  at  sea  when  » 
**  storm  drove  us  into  a  city  of  England  called  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     We  all  went 
**  ashore  to  refresh  us  after  the  fatigue  of  our  voyage.     Seven  men  and  I  were  one 
day  on  shore,  and  on  the  following  evening  as  we  were  all  very  merry,  the  room 
door  bursts  open  :  enters  a  serjeant  and  twelve  grenadiers  with  their  bavoneii 
**  screwed  :  and  puts  us  all  under  the  King's  arrest.     It  seems  my  company  were 
**  Scotchmen  in  the  French  service,  and  had  been  in  Scotland  to  enlist  soldiers  for 
the  French  army.     I  endeavoured  all  I  could  to  prove  my  innooenoe  ;  however, 
I  remained  in  prison  with  the  rest  a  fortnight,  and  ¥nth  difficulty  got  off  even 
then.     Dear  sir,  keep  this  all  a  secret,  or  at  least  say  it  was  for  debt ;  for  if  it 
were  once  known  at  the  university,  I  should  hardly  get  a  degree.     But  hear  how 
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* '  Proyidence  interposed  in  my  &yoiir  :  the  ship  was  gone  on  to  Bonrdeanx  before  I 
*'  got  from  prison,  and  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne^  and  eveiy  one  of 
**  the  crew  were  drowned.  It  happened  the  last  great  storm.  There  was  a  ship 
"  at  that  time  ready  for  Holland  :  I  embarked,  and  in  nine  days,  thank  my  Qod, 
'*  I  arrived  safe  at  Rotterdam ;  whence  I  travelled  by  land  to  Leyden ;  and  whence 
**  I  now  write. 

"  Ton  may  expect  some  account  of  this  country,  and  though  I  am  not  well 
**  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking,  yet  shall  I  endeavour  to  satisfy  some  part  of 
''  your  expectations.  Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the  books  every  day 
* '  published,  descriptive  of  the  manners  of  this  country.  Any  young  man  who  takes 
*'  it  into  his  head  to  publish  his  travels,  visits  the  countries  he  intends  to  describe ; 
**  passes  through  them  with  as  much  inattention  as  his  valet  de  chambre  ;  and 
<<  consequently  not  having  a  fund  himself  to  fill  a  volume,  he  applies  to  those  who 
*'  wrote  before  him,  and  gives  us  the  manners  of  a  country,  not  as  he  must  have 
*'  seen  them,  but  such  as  they  might  have  been  fifty  years  before.  The  modem 
'*  Dutchman  is  quite  a  different  creature  from  him  of  former  times  :  he  in  every- 
**  thing  imitates  a  Frenchman,  but  in  his  easy  disengaged  air,  which  Is  the  result 
*  *  of  keeping  polite  company.  The  Ihitchman  is  vastly  ceremonious,  and  is  perhaps 
exactly  what  a  Frenchman  might  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  Such 
are  the  better  bred.  But  the  downright  Hollander  is  one  of  the  oddest  figures 
in  nature  :  upon  a  head  of  lank  luur  he  wears  a  half-oocked  narrow  hat  laced 
"  with  black  ribbon  :  no  coat,  but  seven  wtustcoats,  and  nine  pairs  of  breeches  ;  so 
'*  that  his  hips  reach  almost  up  to  his  arm-pits.  This  well-clothed  vegetable  is 
"  now  fit  to  see  company,  or  make  love.  But  what  a  pleasing  creature  is  the 
''  object  of  his  appetite  ?  Why  she  wears  a  laige  fur  cap  with  a  deal  of  Flanders 
"  lace  :  and  for  every  pair  of  breeches  he  carries,  she  puts  on  two  petticoats. 

'*  A  Dutch  lady  bums  nothing  about  her  phlegmatic  admirer  but  his  tobacco. 

'*  You  must  know,  sir,  every  woman  carries  in  her  hand  a  stove  with  coals  in  it) 

'*  which,  when  she  sits,  she  snugs  under  her  petticoats ;  and  at  this  chimney 

**  dozing  Strephon  lights  his  pipe.     I  take  it  that  this  continual  smoking  is  what 

**  gives  the  man  the  ruddy  healthful  complexion  he  generally  wears,  by  draining 

'<  his  superfluous  moisture,  while  the  woman,  deprived  of  this  amusement,  over* 

*'  flows  with  such  viscidities  as  tint  the  complexion,  and  give  that  paleness  of  visage 

**  which  low  fenny  grounds  and  moist  air  conspire  to  cause.     A  Dutch  woman  and 

'*  Scotch  will  well  bear  an  opposition.     The  one  is  pale  and  fieit,  the  other  lean  and 

*'  ruddy  :  the  one  walks  as  if  she  were  straddling  after  a  go-cart^  and  the  other 

"  takes  too  masculine  a  stride.     I  shall  not  endeavour  to  deprive  either  country  of 

"  its  share  of  beauty ;  but  must  say,  that  of  all  objects  on  this  earth,  an  English 

"  fiumer's  daughter  is  most  charming.     Every  woman  there  is  a  complete  beauty, 

**  while  the  higher  class  of  women  want  many  of  the  requisites  to  make  them  even 

"  tolerable.  Their  pleasures  here  are  very  dull  though  very  various.  You  may  smoke, 

''  you  may  doze,  you  may  go  to  the  Italian  comedy,  as  good  an  amusement  as  either 

"  of  the  former.    This  entertainment  always  brings  in  Harlequin,  who  is  generally  a 

'*  magician,  and  in  consequence  of  his  diabolical  art  performs  a  thousand  tricks  on 

"  the  rest  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  who  are  all  fools.     I  have  seen  the  pit  in  a 

"  roar  of  laughter  at  this  humour,  when  with  his  sword  he  touches  the  glass  firom 

"  which  another  was  drinking.     'Twas  not  his  face  they  laughed  at,  fur  that  was 

'*  masked.     They  must  have  seen  something  vastly  queer  in  the  wooden  sword, 

"  thai  neither  I,  nor  you,  sir,  were  you  there,  could  see. 
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"  In  winter,  when  their  canals  are  frosen,  every  honae  ia  fomkeo,  and  all  pef^le 
are  on  the  ioe ;  sleds  drawn  by  horses,  and  akaiting,  are  at  thai  tinw  the  leignhig 
amnsements.  They  hare  boats  here  that  slide  on  the  ice,  and  are  driToi  by  the 
winds.  When  they  spread  all  their  sails  they  go  motre  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
a  minute,  and  their  motion  is  so  rapid  the  eye  can  scarcely  aooompaoy  them. 
Their  ordinary  manner  of  travelling  is  very  cheap  and  very  eonvenieni  :  they 
sail  in  covered  boats  drawn  by  horses  ;  and  in  these  you  are  sore  to  meet  people 
of  all  nations.  Here  the  I>atch  slumber,  the  French  chatter,  and  the  English 
play  at  cards.  Any  man  who  likes  company  may  have  them  to  his  taste.  For 
my  part  I  generally  detached  myself  from  all  sodefy,  and  was  whoDy  taken  up 
in  observing  the  fiuse  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  equal  its  beauty ;  whenvtr 
I  turn  my  eye,  fine  houses,  elegant  gardens,  statues,  groitoa,  vistaa,  presented 
themselves  ;  but  when  you  enter  their  towns  you  are  charmed  beyond  descriptum. 
No  nusery  is  to  be  seen  here ;  every  one  is  usefully  employed. 
'*  Scotland  and  this  country  bear  the  highest  contrast.  There  hills  and  rocks 
intercept  evezy  prospect :  here  *tis  all  a  continued  pbun.  There  you  mi^t  see 
a  well-dreMed  duchess  issuing  from  a  dirty  close  ;  and  here  a  dirty  Dutchman 
inhabiting  a  palace.  The  Scotch  may  be  compared  to  a  tulip  planted  in  dung ; 
but  I  never  see  a  Dutchman  in  his  own  house  but  I  think  of  a  magnificent 
Egyptian  temple  dedicated  to  an  ox.  Physic  is  by  no  means  tau^i  here  so  weQ 
as  in  Edinbuigh  :  and  in  all  Leyden  there  are  but  four  British  students,  owing 
to  all  necessaries  being  so  extremely  dear  and  the  professors  so  very  laiy  (the 
chemical  professor  excepted)  that  we  donH  mudi  care  to  come  hither.  I  am  not 
certain  how  long  my  stay  here  may  be ;  however  I  expect  to  have  the  happiness  of 
seemg  you  at  Eilmore,  if  I  can,  next  March. 
*'  Direct  to  me,  if  I  am  honoured  with  a  letter  from  you,  to  M«iiMn»  Diallion*i 
"  at  Leyden. 

*'  Thou  best  of  men,  may  Heaven  guard  and  preserve  you,  and  thoae  you  lore. 

**  Oliver  Goldsmith.*' 


D.    (Page  222.) 
-♦ — 

THE  PLAY  OF  GISIPPIS. 

In  brief  justification  of  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  of  this  tragedy, 
aud  of  the  interest  I  feel  in  its  writer^s  memory,  I  subjoin  one  short 
scene.  The  period  of  the  action  is  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and 
the  subject  is  the  friendship  borne  by  the  philosophic  Greek,  Gisippus, 
to  the  ambitious  Roman,  Fulvius,  to  secure  whose  happiness  he  sur- 
renders his  own.  Having  made  unequalled  saciifices  for  his  friend — 
having  passed  from  honoured  love  and  worldly  esteem  into  solitude 
and  beggary — he  finds  himself  at  last,  his  friend  apparently  heedless  or 
forgetful  of  his  sufferings,  a  slave.  The  lessons  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Porch  (so  often  taught  in  unison  in  the  later  Athenian  day)  on  this 
desert  their  old  follower,  and  the  character  takes  colouring  from  that 
middle-ages*  romance  which  furnished  Boccacio  with  the  subject  on 
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which  the  play  is  nmtten.  Fulviiu  meanwhile,  moying  on  from 
conquest  to  conquest  with  the  old  Boman  stride,  heedless  of  what  he 
has  while  there  is  anything  he  has  not,  nil  actum  reptUans  dum  quid 
supere99et  agendum^  has  mounted  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  of 
fortune.  He  is  Praetor  and  in  the  midst  of  an  Ovation,  with  neither 
of  the  dignities  contented,  when  his  former  friend,  in  rags  and  squalid 
wretchedness,  planting  himself  in  the  streets  before  his  Lictors,  fixes 
a  glance  upon  him,  which,  though  steadily  returned,  leads  to  no  recog- 
nition ;  and,  on  the  seeming  miserable  beggar  persisting  still  in  his 
desire  to  have  audience  of  the  Pnetor,  he  is  struck  by  the  Lictors* 
fasces.  The  result  is  that  Gisippus  deliberately  resolves  to  place 
himself  in  the  way  of  death,  and  he  is  sentenced  to  execution  by 
Fulvius  on  the  false  charge  of  a  murder  he  has  taken  on  himself. 
What  follows  is  at  the  scene  of  execution.  It  is  brief,  but  into  the 
compass  of  a  very  few  minutes,  by  the  writer  who  possesses  such 
mastery,  may  be  crowded  thought  and  passion  in  abundance.  The  laugh 
with  which  it  closes  tells  us  this.  In  the  thought  not  worth  the  notice 
of  the  Boman  soldier,  there  is  all  that  the  Greek  had  studied  by  the 
Porch  and  in  the  Grove,  on  appearance  and  the  realities. 

Deciut,  Bemove  lus  chains. 

Oieippus,  Let  it  be  ever  thus — 

The  generous  still  be  poor ;  the  niggard  thrive ; 
Fortnne  still  pave  the  ingrate*B  path  with  gold  ; 
Death  dog  the  innocent  still ;  and  snrely  those 
Who  now  uplift  their  streaming  eyes  and  murmur 
Against  oppressive  fieite,  wiU  own  its  justice. 
Invisible  ruler  !  should  man  meet  thy  tiials 
With  silent  and  lethargic  sufferance, 
Or  lift  his  hands  and  ask  heaven  for  a  reason  ? 
Our  hearts  must  speak — ^the  sting,  the  whip  is  on  them  ! 
We  rush  in  madness  forth  to  tear  away 
The  veil  that  blinds  us  to  the  cause — ^in  vain. 
The  hand  of  that  Eternal  Providence 
Still  holds  it  there,  unmoved,  impenetrable. 
We  can  but  pause,  and  turn  away  again 
To  mourn — ^to  wonder — and  endure. 

JkcUu,  My  duty 
Compels  me  to  disturb  you,  prisoner. 

Ginppus.  I  am  glad  you  do  so,  for  my  thoughts  were  growing 
Somewhat  unfriendly  to  me. — ^World,  &rewell ; 
And  thou  whose  image  never  left  this  heart, 
Sweet  vision  of  my  memory,  fiure  thee  well ! 
Pray  walk  this  way. 

This  Fulvius,  your  young  Pnetor,  by  whose  sentence 
My  life  stands  forfeit,  has  the  reputation 
Of  a  good  man  amongst  yoa  ?  « 
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Deeiui.  Better  breathes  not. 

Oitippua,  A  just  man,  and  a  gratefnL    One  who  thinks 
Upon  his  friends  sometimes ;  a  liberal  man. 
Whose  wealth  is  not  for  his  own  nse  ;  a  kind  man. 
To  his  clients  and  his  household  I 

Decitu,  He  is  all  this. 

Oisippua.  A  gallant  soldier  too  ? 

Decius.  Fve  witnessed  that 
In  many  a  desperate  fight. 

Oitippua,  In  short,  there  lires  not 
A  man  of  fiurer  fame  in  Rome  ? 

Deeiut,  Nor  out  of  it. 

Gitipput.  Good. — ^Look  on  me  now,  look  on  my  face  : 
I  am  a  villain,  am  I  not  ? — nay,  speak  ! 

Deciua,  Ton  are  found  a  murderer. 

Ginppus,  A  coward  murderer  : 
A  secret,  sudden  stabber.     'Tis  not  possible 
That  you  can  find  a  blacker,  fouler  character, 
Than  this  of  mine  ? 

Deciua,  The  Gods  must  judge  your  guilt. 
But  it  is  such  as  man  should  shudder  at. 

Giaippua.  This  is  a  wise  world,  too,  friend,  is  it  not  ? 
Men  have  eyes,  ears,  and  (sometimes)  judgment. 
Haye  they  not  ? 

Deciua,  They  are  not  all  fools. 

Giaippua.  Ha  !  ha  ! 

Deciua,  Ton  laugh  ! 

Giaippua.  A  thought 
Not  worth  your  notice,  sir. 


END   OP   VOL.    I. 
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